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Art. I. A Discourse on the 'Risct ProgresSy Peculiar Objects, 
and Importance, of Political Economy : Containing an Outline 
<f a Course of Lectures on the Principles and Doctrines <f that 
lienee. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, pp. 124<. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
1825. 

TVr AN, after all, has but a Soul and a Body ; — and wc jcan only 
make him happy by ministering to the wants of the one 
or the other. These wants, and the enjoyments which result 
from supplying them, differ, no doubt, both in degree and in 
dignity, according as they refer to the spiritual or animal part 
of our complex nature— though, in its happiest state, both are 
capable of being very harmoniously blended. Those that be- 
long to the mind are the highest certainly, and the best — but 
their importance is not so early or so universally felt :-»The 
pursuit of forms scarcely any part of the occupation of 

rude nations ; and, even in the most civilized, they are but lit- 
tle valued or understood by the great body of the people. 

To this class, besides the hopes of, Religion and the testimony 
of approving conscience, which may subsist in minds not very 
highly cultivated, belong the gratiBcations arising from th^ 
exercise of Intellect, Imagination and Taste, together with the 
enjoyments that spring from the benevQleht Affections, and those 
higher sympathies of our nature, which give rise to the love of 
Country or of Fame, and all those exalting 'tendencies which 
Lord Bacon has emphatically termed Heroic desires. 

The lower wants and gratifications, again, to which the toils 
and wishes of the great bulk of mankind are nearly confined, 
VOL. XLIU. NO. 85. A 
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have for thdr object little more than, what may be oompriacd 
under the familiar but comprehensive name of- the Necessaries, 
the Comforts, and the Luxuries their daily existence — * meat, 
‘ clothes, and fire ; ’ in their simplest, of their most exquisite 
forms — and the leisure and security and importaftce that belong 
to the possession of Property. 

Political Economy, in the exercise of its primary and direct 
functions, aims only at the multiplication of these last and lower 
gratifications. It is the science of Wealth, Trade and Popula- 
tion ; — and its end and object is, to show how Industry may be 
employed to the best advantage — or how, with the least labour 
and the least waste of materials, the greatest quantity of com- 
fort and enjoyment may be created for the use of man. 

If there be any certainty in such a science as this, and if it 
can wnlly reveal and establish to its disciples any truths that 
are not already known to all thirfeing men, it is needless to say, 
that, in practical value and- importance, it must far ‘ranscend 
any thing to which the name of science has hitherto been given 
among men. It is no longer doubtful, however, we think, that 
it answers both these conditions : And even this gives but an im- 
perfect idea of its actual worth and importance. Though di~ 
T<xtly conversant only aboufwcalth and industry — though hav- 
ing for its immediate object but the bodily comforts and worldly 
enjo 3 ’tnenls of men, it is certain that it is at the same time the 
best nurse of all elegance and refinement, the surest guarantee 
for justice, order and freedom, and the only safe basis for every 
species of moral and intellectual improvonient. 

Till men, by the accumulation of property, have earned for 
themselves some remission from daily toil, and obtained some 
degree of leisure, comfort and security, it is certain that they 
can neither cultivate their understandings, assert their rights, 
or be kind to their neighbours. They are mere brutish drud- 
ges — supplying their animal wants by the exertion of animal 
strength — and thinking nothing more exalted. But, as cer- 
tainly as they are raised above this v^retched condition, and re- 
leased from this servile toil’, so certainly will the germs of in- 
telligence and moral sensibility be developed, and all the foun- 
tains be unlocked, from which genius and affection are to derive 
the appropriate enjoyments of a rational nature. Whatever 
tends, therefore, to difi'use those more homely comforts through 
the body of society, tends also most effectually to promote its 
moral and intellectual improvement— 4and the science which 
can teach us how to make industry more productive, and with 
diminished labour to provide a larger quantity of the common 
necessaries and comforts of life, is in truth the science to which 
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wo are indebted for all its higher and mote refined et^oy- 
mcDts. 

All these great results, indeed* follow necessarily from the 
simple and certain fact* that whatever renders labour more pro- 
ductive* must both render its products more attainable* and 
give greater leisure to those who produce them. It is this 
leisure ^ — this precious, though apparently burdensome leisure* 
that works all the miracle. Man* in truth* cannot be idle : and 
though he may sometimes complain of the bitterness of the 
bread which he cats with the sweat of his brow* he would un- 
<]uestionably find it ten times more bitter* if it could be eaten in 
absolute idleness, and without any considerable exertion, either 
of the body or the mind. Those, therefore, who are relieved 
from the necessity of working for mere subsistence* will gene- 
rally be willing to work for comforts and luxuries — and those 
who, by their labour, have accumulated more than they can 
consume, will always b? willing to exchange it. for delights; 
while the increased leisure and comfort of the whole commu- 
nity will unavoidably lead them to cultivate their social affec- 
tions, and to divert their ennui by intellectual exercises and 
contentions. The finer works, too, for which a demand has thus 
been created, reejuire more skill and ingenuity than the ruder 
labours of agriculture or the chase; and invention is stimulated* 
and talent called into action, in all ranks of the society. While 
enjoyments are multiplied^ and refined, therefore*. intellect is de- 
veloped — and brings with it far higher and more precious en- 
joyments than tliQse for the sake of which it was first called 
into action. 

It was probably nothing but the prospect of advantage from 
draining coahpils, or turning machinery without horses, that 
set Watt upon the improvement of the Steam-engine: And yet, 
who that considers the many beautiful contrivances and masterly 
inventions that are combined in this great triumph over the inert- 
ness of water, will say that the cheapness of coals* or of cotton 
twist, is all that mankind has gained by the discovery ? Tlie 
delight with which it is contemplated by all speculative minds, and 
tlie stimulus it has given to the reasoning and inventive faculties 
of so many thousands of human beings, in every quarter of the 
globe, arc, in our estimation, benefits of a far higher order — to 
say nothing of the intellectual gratification, improvement, and 
pride, which the illustrious discoverer must himself have expe- 
rienced, in the progress and consummation of his labours. This 
last, however, is an element by no means to be disregarded. 
W^c arc sometimes disposed to murmur at the. inadequate re- 
ward which genius receives from the sordid opulence which so 
often assumes the character of its patron or protector; and to 
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feel indignant that a great artist should, for a paltry price, or 
more paltry salary, devote his immortal talents to gratify the 
vanity of some thankless and tasteless employer. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erroneous, on the whole, than this impression. 
The true reward of the artist is the delight, the triumph, the- im- 
provement, he himself derives from those exertions, to which he 
was probably at first stimulated by the paltry price or salary he 
receives, — and the never-ending delight and improvement which 
the contemplation of his works will produce to the latest pos- 
terity. He may sell his picture indeed, or his statue, — and part 
with the possession of the material form in which some of the 
lofty and beautiful conceptions of his genius have been shadow- 
ed out and embodied. -But the genius itself he cannot sell — 
the lofty emotions, the fine perceptions, the delicate sensibilities, 
the gpnd originals^ in short, of which the best of his works are 
but laint and imperfect copies, he can neither alienate nor trans- 
fer. These remain with him for ever — and minister to him a 
. delight necessarily superior to that which is shared by the least 
unworthy of his admirers in all succeeding generations, — and in 
comparison with which, the price which he has received for his 
-labours, is as truly contemptible as the feeble gratification of 
its first vain and incapable acquirer. 

These are extreme cases — but the truth which they illustrate 
is exemplified in every rank of society. As soon as the produc- 
tive powers of industry have been so improved as to afford some 
accumulation of its products beyond what are required for daily 
subsistence, two effects will immediately follow ; — Pirsf, that 
some men will be released from the necessity of working, and 
left to employ their leisure in intellectual or social enjoyments; 
andj secoudf that a part of those who continue to work will be 
called upon for work requiring more ingenuity than the supply 
of mere subsistence ; and induced, in this way, both to exert their 
faculties, and to raise their estimate of what is necessary for 
their comfortable existence This double effect of the increased 
productiveness of labour on the- lowest and most numerous class, 
is plainly of the greatest importance in the general improvement 
of society. The persons or whom we now speak are still con- 
demned, no doubt, to' labour, and have comparatively but few 
hours of leisure or spontaneous employment. But they no 
longer labour for a mere wretched subsistence — and above all, 
they HP longer labour as mere drudging animals, but exercise 
their minds as well as their bodies, and make daily advances in 
intellectual force and activity. In all countries where circum- 
stances are favourable, or political economy well understood, 
an intelligent artisan enjoys a multiplicity of comforts and luxu- 
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ries which are utterly unattainable in a rude state of society — 
at the same time that he is every day called upon for efforts of 
skill and ingenuity which, though undertaken in tlie fust in- 
stance entirely for the sake of the wages he receives, have. in> 
reality, and in the long run, a far higher reward,-^in the gradual 
cultivation and improvement of all his intellectual faculties, 
the enlargement of his views, the development of his moral 
sensibilities, and the infinite multiplication of his best capacities 
of enjoyment. It is by this process unquestionably that the 
body of any society ever becomes intelligent, njoral, or refined — 
and reflection and observation concur to show, that their pro- 
gress in these attainments is uniformly proportional to the in- 
crease of their wealth and industry; and that there is in fact np 
other training by which they can.be exalted into intellectual be- 
ings, but that which is necessarily invo.lved in their pursuit of 
those vulgar comforts and veiial luxuries, which may seem at 
fin sight to terminate in selfishness apd sensuality. The sun of 
Science may shine on them from above, and industrious teach- 
ers may even scatter the seeds of instruction among them be- 
low, but if the soil has not been stirred and manured by the 
previous cultivation of humbler crops, there will be no return 
cither of blossoms or of fruit ; and the region will continue for 
ever bare of any stately or noble growth. 

Kven in the present advanced state of European civilization, 
there is no country where the chief obstruction to the higher 
attainments and enjoyments of our nature is not to be found, 
in the deficiency of this preparatory training, rather than in the 
want of the .means of instruction — ^none, in which the imperfect 
development of the productive powers of industry, and the 
consequent want pf wealth, comfort and* leisure, in the great 
body of the people, is not the main cause of their want of intelli- 
gence, taste, or morality — none, in which economical improvo- 
ments would not still make a prodigious addition, not merely to 
the riches, power and splendour of* the nation at large, but 
render the whole body of the people individually, far more en- 
lightened, considerate, and judicions— and by necessary conse- 
quence, more orderly, candid, and humane. And little as we are 
disposed to underrate the evils of tyranny, we verily believe, 
tliat — if we look rather to the happiness that is intercepted, than 
the., positive sufferings inflicted — a greater proportion of the ac- 
tual misery of the world is to be ascribed to the ignorant im- 
providence of governments as to the excitement and -direction 
of national industry, than to their jealousy of freedom, their 
cupidity, their selfi-shness, or their ambition. 

If there be any portion of truth, however, in all this,, we cai^. 
nut easily estimate too highly the science which promises to de- 
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liver ws from those evils -and, by increasing tin; comforts and 
leisure of 'the whole people, to lift them by safe degrees from 
worldly to intellectual enjoyments. And yet we hear it some- 
times asserted, and even by persons who do not dispute the ge- 
neral truth of what he have now been saying — that there is 
truly no science and no secret in the rriatter — that what are cal- 
led the doctrines of political economy are really nothing else 
than some very plain m'axims of common sense, in which all 
rational men must concur, without reasoning or teaching — and 
that the practical result of its boasted demonstrations comes to no 
more than this — that tradesmen and traders should be left to 
follow their own interests in their own way 1 Plausible as this 
may perhaps appear to those who have looked only at the out- 
aide of the subject, it is certain, "wo think, that nothing can bo 
more substantially erroneous, and that the admixtut'e of truth 
Only* makes the error more pernicioiis; 

As a sciehce conversant with moral and not with yhy'ical ele- 
ments, political economy can of course appeal to no higlier autho- . 
rity than that of common sense ; as is avowedly the case also with 
the abstract sciences of Logic and Metaphysics — and their more 
practical derivatives, Ethics, Politics and Law., But if the diffi- 
culty of preparing its cases for the adjudication of that high tribu- 
nal, the extent and intricacy of the subordinate reasonings which 
must be employed, and the certainty and importance of the sj/s/e- 
' malic truths that are ultimately evolved, are the criteria\jiy wliich 
its title to that appellation is to be, determined, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it is in every respect much mare of a Scietice than 
an^ of those which we have now enumerated. That its ultimate 
principles arc few and simple, and that many of its most important 
propositions may be deduced from them by a short and conclu- 
sive train of reasoning, are, facts that prove but more plain- 
ly the strictly scientific character of the truths which it dis- 
closes — while the other, and not very consistent, imputa- 
tion, that its votaries are more occupied in exposing the er- 
rors of their predecessors, than in establishing any useful 
truths of their own, not only affords a strking illustration 
of the conformity of its history with that of all the other 
moral sciences, but demonstrates the actual difficulty of the 
speculations with which it is engaged. The admitted fact, that 
errors, now universally recognised as*such, have been commit- 
ted, against the interest of all the parties concerned in them-^ 
and maintained and defended by men of the greatest abilities 
and information, is of itself sufficient to prove, that tiie truths 
of Political Economy are 6o far from being self-evident, as to 
be in fact among the most recondite and abstruse that human 
intellect has ever been employed tp develop; while the general 
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consent of the world' in the results that have at last been esta- 
blished, and the practical good, indeed, of which they have 
■been Ibund to be productive, shows satisfactorily that ' those 
truths are not unattainable, but may, by diligent and cautious 
study, be gradually systematised and extended. 

Tt is fortunately very true, that many of the most important of 
those truths have been already so triumphantly established, that' 
they are not only in no danger of being again called in question, 
but have become matters or vulgar notoriety, and are constant- 
ly referred to and acted tfpon by thousands who would have 
been incapable of eliciting them from 'the masses of error and 
prejudice through which it was at first necessary to assert them. 
The general advantages of the Jicedom of Trade — ^the good ef- 
fects of Ijuxurj/y or an incre&sc of artificial wants — the folly of 
regarding Moucjj as of more value than any other exchangeable 
commodity, and several others of the same sort, may now be 
ranked in this number. Yet there is not one of those that was 
nbt regarded as a most dangerous heresy at its first introduc- 
tion — not one which had not to bo fought for, not merely a- 
gainst the clamours of the vulgar, but against the authority of 
the very greatest statesmen and philosopers,- of the modern and 
the ancient world. Though the general principles, however, 
are admitted, a struggle is still maintained, in certain quarters, 
as to the safety or expediency of giving effect to them in all 
possible situations ; and it is contended that there ought to be 
exceptionsy — in the^casc of the com trade — the usury laws— the 
monopolies of the East India Conmany and the West India 
planters, and in some other cases. The battle, however, is now 
waged, as to these, on avowedly partial and. almost avpwedly. 
on interested grounds ; and, so far. as purely economical prin- 
ciples are concerned, they may safely be added to the number 
of those on which public opinion is conclusively made up, and 
future delusion impracticable. We cannot but think, that we 
may include in the same class the qu^tions as to Paper currency, 
the general eficcts of the Poor laws^ and the possibility of two 
countries trading with great muttial advantage, although in one 
of them the rate of wages is far lower than in the other, and the 
facilities of production equal. 

There remain, however, undoubtedly many questions, and 
some of great practical importance, on which the vulgar are 
not yet thus in safety to act, because the learned have not yet ■ 
unanimously decided,— and on which, while they continue to 
differ, it must be allowed to be the height of presumption in 
any one to make up his mind, or to act, without consideration 
and study. We allude now to the questions as to .the proper 
constituents of Vatue — the true nature of Rent — the proper ef- 
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fects of Taxation and public Dehtf and the possibility of an 
Excessive production. 

But if the abstract and general principles of the science were 
in themselves far more simple and obvious than they really are^ 
the study would still be in the highest degree arduous and im- 

J iorfanty in so far as regards its useful and practical application. 

t might noty perhaps, be very difficult to lay down maxims 
for the regulation of trade arid industry,- in a new world, where 
all things were still in their natural and primitive condition,- 
where there were no old prejudices ^ be overcome, and no old 
usages to be counteracted — and, above alb where -no great inter- 
.ests had grown up in dependance on such usages, and no partial 
advantages were likely to result from the adoption of juster prac- 
tices. it does not require much instruction to show, that water 
will always find its level ; and in a country with untouched lakes 
and fountains, a great deal may be dune on that simple prin- 
ciple, without any extraordinary hydrostatic or hydrauli-; know- 
ledge. But, if great works have been already constructed in 
contempt of it-^if vast sums have been expended in pumping 
up the waters beyond their natural point of elevation, and in 
maintaining basins and canals at such an artificial level, it is 
plain that these cannot be at once abandoned, without prodi- 
gious loss to individuals, and danger, perhaps, to the com- 
munity ; and that a far nicer and more exact estimate of the 
powers and forces employed, will be necessary for a restoration 
of the true system that might have sufficed for its first adop- 
tion. A moderate degree of medical skill — little more, per- 
haps, than mere common sense arid obscrvation---niay suffice to 
regulate the diet and exercise of a man in health ; though it 
mapr task the learning of a whole college of physicians to pre- 
scribe, either safely or successfully, ’ for the complicated mala- 
. dies of a sick debauchee. 

Such, however, is the state to which all European nations, 
and especially England, have now come — with such debts 
and taxes, and colonies and corporations, — so much capital 
invested in trades that would be extinguished by free com- 
petition — such complicated telations, created by treaty and by 
rivalry with foreign countries — such balanced, and artificial 
interests in competition at home — that any step towards a 
better arrangement must be taken at the hazard of conse- 
quences that can with difficulty be foreseen : And the political 
economist, whose task has been represented* as so ‘extremely 
simple and easy, can only be compared to a pilot required to 
steer among innumerable cross currents and varying shoals ; or 
a chemist oalled upon to improve the quality of a compound; 
in which numbers of reacting substances are already in solu- 
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tion, and so many elective affinities acting in opposition to each 
other, that nothing but the most exquisite skill can predict 
what precipitations, or new combinations would result from the 
slightest disturbance. 

In such a situation, it is ‘worse than preposterous to main* 
tain, that Political Economy is something too simple and easy 
to require teaching or study; — ^and truly frightful to, think, that 
rash and presumptuous men, who know nothing more than 
some of the broad and general results of Adam Smith's specu^ 
lations, a few sweeping and comprehensive maxims that have 
passed into vulgar currency, 'and are no longer weighed 
by those who deal with them, should take it upon them to de- 
cide on the great questions of internal policy that now call im- 
peratively for our decision, or’ be allowed to influence public 
opinion by their confldent and senseless clamours. There is 
truth and certainty in this science unquestionably— nay, more 
truth and more certainty, we will venture to. say, than in any 
other that deals only with moral elements ; but assuredly they 
do not lie on the surface, or are to be attained without careful 
study and consideration. Considered with rdation to practice 
.and general utility, they are indisputably of more importance 
than any other truths, relating to his mere temporal interests, 
of which man can attain a knowledge ; and we would earnestly 
invite all who wish to promote their own worldly prosperity, or 
who have the means of influencing either public opinion or in- 
dividual conduct, to enter upon the study, and to pursue it with 
perseverance and in earnest. It is a study in itself, we think, 
highly interesting and attractive, both from the magnitude of the 
interests it involves, the great variety of historical notices and 
explanations it supplies, and the mdltitude and familiarity of the 
illustrations by which it is everywhere confirmed. ' In the far 
greater part or its doctrines, too, there is nothing perplexing or 
obscure— and the part that is plain and certain is not only clearly 
distinguishable from that which is questionable, but furnishes 
principles so precise and manageable for the elucidation of the 
difficulties that occur, that, with a fair measure of care and at- 
tention, the truth may be almost always evolved, by a most sa- 
tisfactory and beautiful deduction. 

This science, which has been rapidly rising in importance 
and public estimation for the last fifty years, has lately acquired 
a pecufiar and engrossing interest. The war of the sword has 
given place, over most of the civilized world, to the rivalry of 
commerce and finance — and the industrial resources of Europe^ 
which had been neglected for nearly a century, are now every- 
where pursued with an awakened intelligence and activity, ■ 
with which it will require all our exertions' to maintain a sue- 
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ccssful competition — while at home, tho change of relations, 
occasioned by the sudden termination of a long and universal 
war, has shut up so many old, and opened so many new chan- 
nels to industry and commercial enterprise, that it has become 
the interest of almost every individual in the kingdom to consi- 
der in what manner capital and labour can be employed to the 
best advantage, and to ascertain, if possible, the principles by 
which adventure may be guIdCd in safety to the 'attainment of 
wealth. 

We may notice also, in this place, the great additional in- 
formation which the commercial results of that extraordinary 
war incidentally afibrded to the observer — and the many truths 
and errors which were, for the first time, experimentally esta- 
blished, by the measures which were then adopted, ‘ The expe- 

* rience,’ as Mr M‘CuIIoch has weltobserved in the work before 
us,** the experience of previous centuries was crowded into the 

* short space of thirty years ; and new combinations of circum- 

< stances not only served as tests whereby to try existing theories, 

* but enabled even inferior writers to extend the boundaries of the 

* science, and to become the discoverers of- new truths. It is 

* not too much to say, that the discussions that grew out of the 

* restriction on cash payments the Bank of England, and 

* the consequent depreciation or tho currency, have perfected 

* the .theory of. Money; and the discussions respecting the 
‘ policy of restrictions on the Corn trade, and the causes of 

* the heavy fall of prices which took place subsequently to 
« the late peace, by inciting some of the ablest . men that this 
‘ country has ever produced to investigate the laws regulat- 
‘ ing the price of raw produce, the rent of land, and the rate of 

* profit, have elicited many Ynost important and universally ap- 

< plicable principles; and have given birth to a work rivalling 

* the “ Wealth of Nations” in importance, and excelling it iii 

* profoundness and originality.,’ 

The alterted policy wldch these great and irresistible changes 
have already forced on ourgovernment, must obviously lead to still 
farther changes and corrections — the bearing and effects of which 
can only bo determined by an enlightened consideration of some 
of the most delicate doctrines in tlic whole range of the science. 
The new and pleasing duty,- too, which ha.s been lately imposed 
on our rulers, of reducing and abating taxes, plainly calls for an 
exercise of economical skill, of no vulgar importance in it^clfi and 
for which they*cannot have been prepared by any previous, part 
of their training. The single problem that exercised the . finan- 
cial genius of the late reign — and that, heaven knows, most imper- 
fectly solved— ^was how to increase taxation, with the least waste of 
capital or discouragement of industiy. Tlte task of encouraging 
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it- by ^mtnifMng taxation, though apparently more simpk*, nn<l 
unquestionably more popular, is yet attended with nearly equal 
difficulties, and obviously requires a large and comprehensive 
knowledge, both of facts and of principles — at once to foresee 
the facilities of improvement to which such remissions of im- 
posts may give rise, and to determine the grounds of choice 
among the different remissions that may be suggested. 

In addition to all these reasons for the general cultivation of 
this most important and most practical study, there is one other 
consideration, also arising out of the aspect of the times, that is 
probably of greater weight than any we have yet mentioned. 
We allude now to the rapid and .remarkable progress which 
the lower orders are making in this and in all other branches 
of knowledge — as well as to the distinction and visible predomi- 
nance that attaches in public life to those who can counsel on it 
with authority. Of all the derangements that can well fake 
place in a civilized community,. one of. the most embarrassing 
and discreditable would be that which ai'ose from the working 
classes becoming more intelligent than their employers. It 
would end undoubtedly, as it ought to end— in a mutual ex- 
change of. property and condition — but could not fail, in the 
mean time, to give rise to great and unseemly disorders. To 
avoid this, however, there seems to be nothing left for the richer 
classes but to endeavour to maintain their intellectual superio- 
rity by improving their understandings, and especially by mak- 
ing themselves thoroughly acquainted with those branches of 
knowledge on which they and their immediate dependents are 
most likely to come into direct collision. In a manufacturing 
'country Kke this, there is always a tendency to disagreement 
between the labourers and their employers ; and after a certain 
degree of intelligence has become general, and the means of 
communication have been made easy, there is really nothilig, in 
our apprehension, that can prevent .the perpetual hazard of the 
most frightful disorders, but to instruot both parties in the true 
principles of the relation by which they are connected. There 
is no natural issue 'to disputes whhch arise from ignorance on 
both sides — and not much chance for moderation in the con- 
duct' of them ; and it is plain that they will only be aggravated 
by being referred to the decision of a legislature infected with 
the same ignorance — or wUh the passions and delusions of ojie 
of the contending parties. • • 

Such, however, is the class and description of questions with 
which public and private men are destined, ac%:ording to all 
probability, to be almost exclusively occupied, in the years that 
lie before us ; and, in neither sphere, can distinction or great 
Utility now be hoped for, except from the. possession of those 
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4 |>Ki!inc»tion» which give o right to take « lead oo such ques- 
tiotiEi.. T1»e time, we may be assured, is gone by, when any 
permanent fame or substantial power can be obtained by mere 
brilliant eloquence or party zeal. The great body of the people 
are no longer to be led away from the care of their personal 
interests, by the arts either of courtly or of factious tlcclaimers. 
We fear, indeed, that they are becoming every day inore indif- 
ferent, comparatively, even to proper constitutional c^uestions. 
The prevailing opinion is, that the' time of the legisjature ought 
not to be consumed in eternal contentions as to "Jaho should ad- 
minister our affairs, but be mainly devoted to their beneficial 
administration : And, if those who are in possession of power, 
will only act liberally and wisely in all that regards the pecu- 
niary interests of the people, thdre is but too little disposition to 
resist their disregard of political rights. In the ordinary course 
of 'things, at all events, and ^n seasons of tranquillity, such 
questions are naturally of rare occurrence — while men arc {perpe- 
tually and eagerly alive to all that promises to aid or obstruct 
them in the pursuit of their worldly prosfperity ; — and he there- 
fore, and he alone, will be regard^ with respect or admiration 
who is believed to understand the principles on which .the 
general prosperity depends. ^ 

This general prosperity it is the peculiar object of political 
economy to promote ; but in a country where so many partial 
snd opposing interests have been created, it is not easy at all 
times to determine what the general interest requires ; and as 
this can only be determined by examining and giving to ea(!h 
partial interest the effect to which it is entitled, it is plain that 
the discussion can never be fairly conducted, unless the cham-. 
pions of all those different interests be equally well instructed as 
to the principles concerned in the decision. -Even without sup- 
posing any intentional partiality- in the advocates, it is certain 
that the statement and argument of a party will always be par- 
tial. And, tiierefore, unless the parties be pretty equally match- 
ed in these contentions, an undue advantage will be obtained by 
those who understand most of the science with reference to 
which they are contendingr-an undue impression will conse- 
quently be made on the public and the legislature, and unrea- 
sonable disadvantages will be thrown upon Uiose. by whose un- 
skilfulness their cause, has been betrayed. The only remedy, 
however, for this great evil is to have the public, the legislature, 
and, above allj*the whole of the contending parties, sufficiently 
instructed. It could do no good, we have seen, but probably 
a great deal of harm, to make them all ignorant. But this, at 
all events, is no longer possible ; an4 AS some of tliem will study 
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enough of the science in question, to enable them to make a 
plausitd^e'statement in behalf of their own interests, the rest must 
study it also in their own defence, and protect the general inte« 
rest- in the pursuit of their own. 

But if men in the upper ranks of society can no longer ex* 
pect to make a figure there, nor those intrusted with rival inte* 
rests to do justice to the trust reposed in them, without a pretty 
thorough acquaintance with this universal science, it is still more 
emphatically true, that the lower orders will never be either 
contented, or tranquil, or comfortable, till they are also generally 
imbued with some at least of its most important doctrines. The 
grand source of misery in the world is undoubtedly the exces* 
sive numbers of those who struggle for a limited amount of sub- 
sistence; in other words, the improvidence by which persons, 
born to no inheritance, proceed to multiply their numbers be* 
yond the means of comfortably maintaining them. Nor is this 
truth, though long overlooked, no doubr, by the wisest and 
most sagacious of mankind — by any means so startling or ab* 
struse, as to make it at all chimerical to expect that it may 
speedily be made so' clear and familiar to those whom it chiefly 
concerns, as not merely to be acquiesced in as an argument of 
patience for the present, but adopted and acted upon as a rule 
of conduct for the future. 

The demonstration of it depends upon facts and deductions,' 
no more abstruse or recondite than what follows. In all civi- 
lij^ed communities the whole wealth, or means of subsistence at 
any time existing, belongs of course- to certain existing proprie- 
tors, whose exclusive right to it cannot be brought into ques- 
tion. A part of this is destined for their own consumption; and 
another part, which is commonly called capital, for the pay- 
ment of wages, or the advance of subsistence to others, from 
whose labour more wealth is expected to arise. The amount of 
both portions of course is limited ; and, therefore, it is quite 
plain, that there is at any one time no more than a definite 
amount of wealth or subsistence to be expended in paying for 
the labour of those who have , nothing but their labour to ofrer 
in return for it. It is equally plain, that the labourers will al- 
ways get the whole of this among them-, but that they can never 
get any more ,* and, therefore, it folfows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the shares or wages of each will be greater or 
smaller, according to the proportion which their numbers bear 
to the actual amount of this capital. If the nnfhbers of those 
wanting employment, and willing to work, be great, compared' 
with the capital existing for the employment of such persons, the 
shares of each will be smaller. If their numbers be small, their 
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sliarcs will be proportionally great. When wages fall, therefore, 
this can only be, either because the capital of the countrj^has be- 
come less, or the number of persons seeking employment great- 
er ; and the only way again to raise them, is, either to increase 
the capital, or to diminish and keep down the supply of labour- 
ers. Combinations and strikes of work may be necessary, upon 
any variation of circumstances, to bringthings sooner to their pro- 
per level, — like shakes given to a clogged engine, or the jerks of 
a machine not working sweetly — but they never can allect the 
.grand results; .and if persisted in, or made systematic, can only 
have a tendency, by diminishing the quantity of production, to 
retard that accumulation of capital, which is one, though the 
]ca.st cflicicnt, of the two only remedies that nature has provided 
for the evil. The grand and sure remedy is to diminish the 
supply of labour; ami so to make ij>e competition in the market 
SI 6ompetition among the ca})italists, bidding up against each 
other to get vvorkmen — instead of a competition among the 
workmen, bidding down against each other for employment. 

All this appears to .us equally clear and simple ; qnd though 
more devclo})aicnt might be requisite to prevent misconception, 
or answer objections, wo confess that wc see nothing in the rea- 
soning itself, which is not level to £hc capacity of any intelli- 
gent artisan, and might not be brought home to his entire and 
permanent conviction. Wc arc sure tjiat thousands of them 
learn and unrlerstand things far more difficult, and infinitely less 
interesting, every day at the Mechanics’ Institutions; and h^c 
no doubt, in I’act, that when, the doctrine of Wages and Popula- 
tion is clearly and carefully explained at these invaluable esta- 
blishnients, they will be listened to with the most eager atten- 
tiorj, ajid ren\embcrcd with the most signal advantage. Mr 
M‘Culloch has given so luminous a summary of these doctrines 
in the following sliOrt passage of the work before us, that we 
think it our duly, at the risk of some apparent repetition, to lay 
his edition of it also before our readers. 

‘ From the remotest antiquity down to our own times, it had been 
the uaiforni policy of legislators to give an artificial stimulus to po- 
pulation, by encouraging early marriages, and bestowing rew'ards on 
those who had reared the greatest number of children. But the 
doctrines of Mr Maltluis s^iow the mischievous nature of all inter- 
ference witli the natural progress of population, and have in this re- 
spect elKccted a complete cliange in the public opinion. They have 
siiovvn, tliat cveyy increase in the numbers of the people, occasioned 
by artificial expedients, and which is not either preceded or accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the means of sub.>istence, can 
be productive only of misery, or of increased mortality ; — that the 
difficulty never is to bring human beings into the world, but to feed. 
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clothe, and educate them when there i — and that^f so fht firom at- 
temptinjl to strengthen the principle of increase! we should inva- 
riably endeavour to coiurcH and regulate it. 

‘ A few words only will be required to satisfy the most sceptical, 
that the well-being and liappiness of society must ever necessarily 
depend on the degree in which the principle of increase is subjected 
to prudential control and regulation. Those who are least conver- 
sant with the principles of the science are aware, that the market 
rate of wages is exclusively dependent on l/ie proportion which tho 
capital of the country, or the means of employing labour, bears to 
the number of labourers. There is plainly, therefore, only one way 
of really improving the condition of the great majority of the com- 
munity, or of the labouring class, and that is, hy increasing the ratio 
of' capital to population. If this be done, the rate of wages will bo 
proportionally augmented, and the labourers will rise in the scale of 
€ocicty ; whereas, if the ratio of capital to population be diminisbed, 
wages will be proportionally reduced, J\nd the condition of the la- 
bourers changed for the worse. Unfortunately, the labourers have 
very little power over the increase or diminution of the national ca- 
pital; but they are all-powerful in respect to the increase or diminu- 
tion of the supply of labour. And if they had only good sense and 
intelligence sufficient to avail themselves of this power, they might, 
by uiiderstocldng the market with labour, render their wages high, 
notwithstanding the demand for their services should happen to be 
diminished ; while, if they do not avail themselves of this power, but 
allow the principle of population to exert its natural tendency ta 
overstock the market with labour, wages )j^ill be low, to w^hatever 
extent the demand for labour may be increased. It appears, there- 
fore, that the lower classes are in a very great degree the arbiters of 
their own fortune. What others can do for them is really, to use 
Mr Mai thus’s words, but as the dust of the balance^ compared iviih voliat 
tijiey can do for themselves. Nor is there .any very great reason to 
think that their condition will ever be materially improved, until they 
are made acquainted with the circumstances which govern the rate 
of wages, and are impressed with an intimate conviction of the im- 
portant and unquestionable truth, that th(?y are themselves the mas- 
ters of the only means by which their command of the necessaries 
and comforts of life can be materially e:fetendcd. 

* These statements, though necessarily very brief and imperfect, 
are yet sufficient to show the utter fallacy of the opinions advanced 
by those who argue that the principles and conclusions of the Essay 
on Population are unfavourable to human happiness. The ignorant 
abuse with which Mr Malthas has been so perseveringly assailed, 
disgraceful as it is to its authors, can have but little influence in re- 
tarding the adoption of juster views: and the more general dissemi- 
nation of the elementary principles of the science afford good grounds 
for hoping, that the period is not very far distant, when the preju- 
dices an^ ttiisreprcsentatiotts, so industriously propagated on lliis 
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subject, will have lost much of their in6uence, and when it will be 
generally admitted, that ic is by the condition of the people«-by the 
extent of their command over the necessaries and enjoyments of hu- 
man life, and not by their numbers^ that their happiness is to be esti- 
mated ; and that the extent of this command must, generally speak- 
ing, depend on the prudence and discretion displayed in supplying 
the market with labour.* ' pp. 6I-i-64. 

■ Having said thus tnuco generally on the suited of the volume 
before us, we do not now propose to enter into any detailed ac- 
count of its contents. It is mereljfT a summary, or Introduc- 
tory Discourse, premised to a series of Lectures on Political 
Lconomy — and contains, of course, little more than a slight 
outline of the suVijects to be discussed, — together with a succinct, 
learned and luminous account of the origin and progress of the 
science itself^ and an answer to some of the most jjopular ob- 
jections that have been stated >to' its utility. The historical 
sketch is executed with peculiar spirit dnd originality : and 
contains, besides many curious notices of germinal trutns in the 
writings of Child, Petty, and Dudley North, the best condensed 
account of the doctrines of Quesnay and the EebnomiiteSf and of 
all the foreign authors on the science, that is any where to be 
met with. Mr M'CulIoch’s view of the defects of the system 
of _ Adam Smith, and of the respective merits of Malthus and 
Ricardo, is equally masterly and candid. It is more suitable, 
however, to our present purpose, to give a short specimen of 
his more comprehensiv^nd popular observations. 

After stating, with his usual caution and sagacity, that it woukl 
be unreasonable to expect any signal or immediate effect from the 
most general study of the principles of this science, he observes, 
that it would not be easy, however, to. overrate the pernicious cf* 
fects even oijiopular igncnrance and misconception, on the subject 
to which it relates ; and states that, in the course of his Lectures, 
he has ‘ frequent occasion to refer to various instances, . among the 
innumerable variety that might be pointed out, both in the history 
of this and other countries, to show the injurious effects of popular 
ignorance on national prosperity. How often, for example, have all 
the evils of scarcity been aggravated by the groundless prejudices of 
the public against com~dealerSy and the injudicious interference of 
government i How often have restrictions and prohibitions been 
solicited by those to whom they proved productive only of ruin ? 
How often have the labouring classes -endeavoured to prevent the in> 
troduction and improvement of machines and processes for abridging ‘ 
labour, and reducing the cost of production, though it is certain 
that they are uniformly the greatest gainers by thepi ? How much 
has the rate of wa^es been reduced, and the condition of the lower 
classes been deteriorated, by the prevaleooe of mistaken opinions 
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respecting tl’O principle of popnlaiim i and the mistaken ^ipplication 
of public charifirs? Tlig object of the famous Excise scheme, pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Walpole in 1733, was not to raise the duties 
on any commodity whatever, but to introduce the and 

bondiii;? system, — To make London a J^ree port^ and by consequence 
the market of the xmrld. *' And yet the mere propOsSal of this scheme 
Ii:id well nigh lighted up the flames of rebellion in the country, and 
its abandonment by the minister was hailed with the most earnest 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of popular rejoicing. And such is 
toe strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not until 1803 that the 
warehousing system — greatest improvement that has perhaps 
ever been made in the financial and commercial policy of the coun* 
try — could be safely adopted, 

** But where examples of this^sort arc so numerous and striking 
as to arrest the attention of every one. it is unnecessary to specify 
tliem. IsIj^I! only, therefore, further observe, that the war of H56, 
the American war, and the greater part of the wars of last century, 
witli the exception of those that grew out of the French Revolu- 
tion, were waged for the purpose of preserving or acquiring some 
exclusive commercial advantage. But does any one suppose that 
these contests could have been carried on, at such an infinite cx- 
• pense of blood and treasure, had the mass of the people known that 
their object was utterly unattainable? — had they known that it is’ 
impossible for any one country to monopolize wealth and riches ; and 
that every such attempt must ultimately prove ruinous to itself, as 
well as injurious to others ? It is to Political Economy that we owe 
an incontrovertible dcmonstiaiion of thes^ truths ; — truths that are 
destined to exercise the most salutary influence on humanity — to 
convince mankind that it is for their interest to live in peace, to deal 
with each other on fair and liberal principles, and not to become the 
dupes of tbeir own short-sighted avarice, or the willing instruments 
of the blind ambition, or petty animosities, of their rulers. ” pp. 
87—90. 

In another place, when pointing out the boundaries that dis^ 
tinguish this science from the kindred one of Politics, he ob- 
serves, 

* If free states generally make the most rapid advances in wealth 
and population, it is an indirect rather than a direct consequence of 
their political constitution. It results more from the greater proba- 
bility that the right of property will be held sacred — that the free- 
dom of industry will be less fettered and restricted, — and that the 
public income will be more judiciously levied and expended under a 
popular government, than from the mere circumstance of a greater 
proportion of the people being permitted to exercise political rights 
and privileges. Give the same securities to the subjects of an abso- 
lute monarchy and they will make the same advances. Industry 
does not require to be stinoulated by extrinsic advantages. The ad- 
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ditional comforts and enjoyments which it procures have always been 
found sufficient to ensure the most persevering and successful exer- 
tions. And whatever may have been the form of government, those 
countries have always advanced in the career of improvement, in 
which the public burdens have been moderate, the freedom of in- 
dustry permitted, and every individual enabled peaceably to enjoy 
the fruits of his labour. It is not, therefore, so much on its political 
organization, as on the talents and sjdrito^ its rulers, that the wealth 
of a country is principally dependent. Economy, moderation, and 
intelligence on the part of those in power, have frequently elevated 
absolute monarchies to a very high degree of opulence and of pro- 
sperity ; while, on the other hand, all the advantages derived from 
a more liberal system of government have not been able to preserve 
free slates from being impoverished and exjiausted by the extrava- 
gance, intolerance, and short-sighted policy of their rulers.’ pp* 

... * • . 

The following is also in ever/ way entitled to our attention. 

England is the native couptry of Political Economy : But she 
has not treated it with a kind and fostering hand : She cannot boast 
of being, the first to perceive the advantage of rendering it a branch 
qf. popular instruction, or to form establishments for that purpose. 
^jL-is,to Italy, or rather to an Italian citizen, Bartholomew Intier i, a* 
^Flpyqptiiie, celebrated by his countrymen for the variety of his 
iis^ful attainments, and the benevoleiice of his character, that this 
honour is due. Having resided long in Naples, in the capacity of 
manager of the estates of the Corsini and Medici families, Intieri 
necessarily became famitfar with many of the abuses with which 
every part of the internal administration of that country was infected ; 
and being strongly impressed with a conviction, that the easiest, 
safest, and most effectual reform of these abuses, would be produced 
by rendering the public generally acquainted with the genuine 
sources of national wealth and prosperity, and of poverty and misery, 
he determined to show his gratitude to the Neapolitans for the kind- 
ness he had experienced during his residence amongst them, by in- 
stituting a course of lectures on this science. For this purpose, In- 
tieri applied to the Neapofitan government to be permitted to found 
a professorship of Political Economy in the University of Naples, to 
which a salary of 300 scudi sliould be attached, stipulating that the 
lectures should be given in the Italian language ; that his distin- 
guished friend Genovesi should be the first professor ; and that, after 
his death, no individual in holy orders should be appointed to the 
chair. The government having, greatly to its credit, agreed to these 
conditions, Genovesi opened his class on the 5th of November 1754*. 
His lectures, which were very successful, were published in 1764*, in' 
two volumes 8vo, under the- title of I^exioni di Comtuercio o sin di 
Economia Civile. In 1769, the Empress Maria Theresa founded a 
similar chair in the University of Milan, and appointed the justly ce- 
lebrated Marquis Beccaria its first professor. But it is not in coun- 
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tries subjected to arbitrary governments, and deprived of the freedonf 
of the press, that lectures on PoliticH Economy can be of any con- 
siderable service. The *timid and jealous rulers of Naples and Aus- 
tria speedily took fright at the existence of institutions whicli the 
enemies of improvement taught them to fear might have the eflect to 
excite dissatisfaction ; and the chairs founded by Intieri and Maria 
Theresa were in consequence suppressed. 

^ It is due, however, to the Emperor Alexander to state, that he 
has given considerable encouragement to the study of Political Eco- 
nomy in Russia. M. Henri Storch composed, at his request, a course 
of lectures for the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, which were 
published in 1815 under the title of Coun d' Economic Politique^ 
This work reflects the greatest credit on its author, and does honour 
to the liberality of the government, at vChose expense it was publish- 
ed. Besides a clear arid able exposition of the most important prin- 
ciples respecting the production of wealth and the freedom of com- 
merce and industry, M. Storch s work contains many excellent dis- 
quisitions on subjects that have engaged hut little of the attention of 
the English and French economists. His accounts of the slave sys- 
tem of ancient Rome and modern Russia, and of the paper money of 
the different continental states, are exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. Witliout the remotest intention of depreciating the la- 
bours of others, I conceive that 1 am fully warranted in placing the 
work of M. Storch at the head of all the works on Political Econo- 
my ever imported from the Continent into England. 

^ But while arbitrary princes have appointed professors to instruct 
their subjects in the principles of this master-science of civil life, it 
has been left to struggle in this country without any public patronage 
against the prejudices of ignorance, interest, authority, and fashion. 
Tlie nation which of all others is most interested in the progre^ of 
Political Economy, — whoso flnahcial and commercial system is most 
complicated, and where public opinion has the greatest influence on 
the conduct of government, — is almost the only one in Europe that 
has made no effort to facilitate its general acquisition ; or to intro*^ 
duce it, under the superintendence of separate professors, into those^ 
establishments where it would be reconitnended by so many old as- 
sociations, and adventitious attractions to the future Legislators of 
the country. This defect in our system of public education is un- 
doubtedly the cause why so many of those who have filled the high- 
est stations, and who have had to decide on the most important finan-: 
cial and commercial questions, should, though otherwise possessed of 
the greatest talents and acquirements, have been so very ill acquaint- 
ed with the principles and doctrines of this science. It is not their . 
fault, but the fault of their instructors, if it be truly said of 
them, that Pleriqiie ad honores adipucendoSy et ad Renipublicam geren^ 
dam nudi venh'cnt atqiie inermes ; nuUa cognationt^rerumy nulla scieri’* 
ti&orndtu p. 90-94% ' 

Since this was written, wc understand af Professorship of tlnV 
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science hns boon founded, by the munificence of a private indi- 
vidual (Mr H. Drnmmond)f in the University of Oxford, — 
the endowment lir.vin^ been received vviih tile most gralcfid 
jilncrity by that ancient and dignified Body ; and the Ricar- 
do Lecture h.is been prosperously establisrhed in the metro- 
polis — the Discourse before us being indeed the p -eamble to 
the first course delivered in that Institution. Nor should it be 
forpoticn, that for many years back Mr MrJthus has delivered 
a most instructive course of Lectures on the same subject, in 
the ICrst India Company’s College at Uayleybury. 

With ns in IScotland, these good examples have not yet been 
followed; but we trust the time is at hand when this reproach 
will be taken away from us. In t^je mean time it is jiropcr to 
mention, that Mr Milne, the Profosror of Moral Philosophy 
at GJasgow, has for many years delivered in that University 
an useful course of Lectures on-- Poll tic. '1 Economy; and that 
about twcnt 5 -thrco years a.go, our illustrious countryman, 
Du gald Stewart, gave two short con’'sc3 on the same sub- 
ject I'ronti the Ethiccl chair of tliis city. A propositioti, wc 
understand, was recently made by certain respectable indivi- 
duals in this place, to endow a separnle Profes.sorship for tiiis 
science in onr University, under flic Royal patronage. But 
the scheme, though supported by nif ny persons ol’ g»cat lo- 
cal authority, rnd, among others, by most of the distingu'sh- 
ed teachers in the University, was not fortunate enough lo ob- 
tain the approbation of that learned Body in its corporate ca- 
pacity; and was rejected for the time — chiefly, as we have under- 
stood, on the ground of the subject being supposed to fall with- 
in the province of the Piofessor of Moral Philosophy, anti of 
the learned person who now fills that Chair being hholy, in a 
short time, to deliver a course of lectures on it himself. 

This, wc feel, is not the time for d'seussing either the legal 
right to the monopoly that is here asserted, or the expediency of 
establishing such pluralities in our Universities-— though upon 
both points we confess we have a very decided opinion. With 
every respect, however, for Ihe abilities of our present Ethical 
Professor, we must be permitted to say, that the province 
which has been actually assigned him, and to which he has hi- 
therto limited his cares, seems to us sufficiently ample to satisfy 
the ambition, and to task the industry of any one individual. 
Our Southern readers arc not, perhaps, aware that the Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy is with us expected to lecture, not 
only on all the doctrines and theories of Ethics, but also on 
every branch of Metaphysics, or what has been recently called 
the Philosophy of Mind — upon most of the principles of Na- 
tural Theology — and upon the elements of Politics and general 
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Law. To discuss all these subjects worthily, from the dbair so 
Ijiiely filled by Fer^usson, Stewart, and Brown, we should think 
no lig.ht undertaking ;*without Spontaneously assuming the addi- 
tional burden of another and very extensive science — a science, 
which the undivided labours of many years were insufficient to 
bring to maturity in the hands of Adam Smith — which fully oc- 
cupies the academical industry of Malthus, and left hut little lei- 
sure to the energetic .activity of Ricardo. 

We do not exactly know what colour the terms of the learned 
Professor’s patent lend to his claim to the exclusive right of teach- 
ing this science academically. But we do know, that in cases where 
there was the most express grant of such exclusive right, it has ne- 
ver been thought fit to insist on it, when public expediency seemed 
in any way to require its relaxation. The learned Professor will 
not have gone far in his p>*eparations for the new duties he is 
said to contemplate, till he is made aware of the infinite advan- 
tage of the division of labour in general— and has only to look 
round to the practice, and back to the history of his own Uni- 
versity, to see the most conspicuous examples of its beneficial 
adoption in the great business of instruction. There was ori- 
ginally, for instance, but one, or at most two. Professors 
of Medical Science in all our Universities — whose duty, and of 
course whose right it was, to accomplish students in every 
branch of that great mystery. With the progress of. know- 
ledge, however, the number of labourers was increased — -and at 
lildinburgh, we have now no fewer than nine Medical Professors. 
To finisli a Doctor, in short, in our improved academical manu- 
factory, he must pass through as many hands as a pin. He is 
first drawn out and cut over by the Professor of Anatomy— 
the head is then made by the Professor of the Theoi^ of Medi* 
cine, and put on by the Professor of the Practice — he is next 
silvered over by the Profe.ssors of Botany and Cheraistiy— 
pointed by the Piofessors of Surgery — burnished up by the 
Professor of the Art Obstetrical — at.d finally papered and la- 
belled by the Professor of Materia Medico. After tliis, it is obvi- 
ously absurd to say that it is against* the constitutional practice of 
pur University to admit any one but the Professor of Ethics to 
lecture within its bounds upon Pol'tical Economy ; and it is 
needless, therefore, to refer to less conspicuous instances. In 
very recent time.s, however, it may be observed, that the Profesr 
sor of Law has had a rib taken out, and moulded into a se- 
parate Professor of Conveyancing— and' the Professor of Sur- 
gery has suffered a similar operatioil in the creation of a kin- 
tired chair for Military' Surgery — ^both these last being invasions 
of the original monopoly of the Professor of Anatomy. In all 
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ilhese instances, too, the new sciences were actually taught by 
Professors, from whose too extensive province they were 
afterwards divided. But Political {Economy has never (with the 
exception of Mr Stewart’s two short courses) been taught by our 
Professor of Ethics. Confessedly it cannot be taught af apart 
of Moral Philosophy. If taught at all by the professor of that 
science, it "hiust be taught in a separate course of lectures — to 
separate pupils, and for separate an<l additional fees. This 
consideration alone, we think, should be decisive of the ques- 
tion of right. If Political Economy be a part of Moral Philo- 
sophy, then it ought to form a part of the lectures in which the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy unfolds all the branches of that 
comprehensive science. But if it is to form the subject of a sepa- 
rate course of lectures, why should these be delivered by the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and not by a separate professor ? 
Our academital practice presents us with many examples of a 
teacher being charged at first with one very great and extensive 
department — and of business being afterwards carved out of it 
for several other teachers ; but we are not aware that a single 
instance can be pointed out, in which one. teacher has been 
tasked with two separate departments — so separate, that no one 
has ever proposed or attempted to combine them. 

Jt is npedless, hpwever, to urge this any farther. We 
have a strong persuasion that the learned individual we al- 
lude to will ultimately decline entering upon a career so ques- 
tionable and full of peril, and wiiive ail pretension to any 
exclusive right to teach this science. In so doing, we con- 
fess that we think he will act most prudently and liberally. 
But, even if he should decide otherwise, and adventure upon 
adding a, new professorship of Political Economy to that 
which he already holds, we shall still rejoice to see so much 
done for-the promotion of that study. If he succeed, and de- 
livers a popular and useful course, he will do infinite credit to 
himsclfj and great good ito the public, though with the disad- 
vantage of setting a bad and hazardous example. If ho fail, he 
will at least testify very decidedly his own sense, and that of his 
academical brethren, of the necessity of having such a class in 
the University— -and demonstrate the impolicy of any attempt 
to engraft it on another, by the unprosperous issue of such an 
experiment, even in the bunds of a man of extraordinary abi- 
Jity. 

For our own part, if we have a gotnl course of lecpircs, it is 
pearly a matter of indifference to us by whom they may be de- 
livered. We cannot but think, indeed, that it would be a great 
advantage to have at the outset, a pohrson of the admitted 
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1 entSf established reputation, and tried skUl m teaching, af Mr 
Macculloch — n>ore especially when we consider, that by having 
been twice appointed te deliver the Ricardo Lectures in Lon- 
don, he has had the means of establishing a connection with the 
great merchants of that vast metropolis — and of thus correct- 
ing, by their practical and experimental knowledge, whatever 
might be doubtful in his own theoretical deductions. If a fitter 
person can be found, however, Mr Macculloch shall have no 
vote of ours. We do not think it nnlikely, indeed, that lie is 
destined fur still higher things — and that he would not thank 
us fop the provincial preferment to which wc are so selfishly 
recommending him. 

Though we are thus anxious, however, to see this Science 
taught regularly in our Univefsities, and think, on the whole, 
that it would now be taugiil there to the greatest advantage, 
this anxiety, wc must say, arise% more from the interest wc take 
in the character and prosperity of those great establishments, 
than from any opinion that it could not be taught successfully^ 
elsewhere. On the contrary, though we greatly wish to see it 
thus solemnly adopted into the scheme of our national educa- 
tion, we should very much regret to find the means of studying 
it withheld from those who could not resort to those distant 
and expensive Seminaries : There ought, indeed, to be a class 
for it in every large town or populous neighbourhood : And we 
trust that individuals, or combinations of individuals, may soon 
be found to follow the splendid example of Mr Drummond, by 
the endowment of many such Lectures or Professorships in 
such situations. We have no doubt that it will soon occupy 
» conspicuous place in the courses of instruction delivered 
at the Mechanics’ Institutions ; and that, while certain branches 
of it are carefully explained at them all, there will be found 
to be many in which the fullest exposition of its whole doc- 
rincs will not be found too much for the intelligence or pa- 
tience of the pupils. 


Art. II. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys^ Esq, F. It, S.y Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II, and James If. 
Comprising his Diary from 1659 <o 1669, deciphered hy the 
Rcxi. John Smith, A. Ji. of St. John's College, Cambridge, from 
the original Short-hand MS. in the Pcpi/sian hihrayy, and a 
Selection from his Private Correspondence. Edited by Ri- 
chard Loro Bkayrrooke. 2 vols. d^to. London, 1825. 

'VXT’b have a great indulgence, we Confess, for the taste, or 
’ ” curiosity, or wliatcver it may be called, that gives its 
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yalue to such publications as this; and are inclined to think 
the desire of knowing, pretty minurcly, the manners.snd habits 
of former times,—- of understanding, in %ll their details, the cha- 
racter and ordinary way of life and conversation ot our fore- 
fathers — a v0ry liberal and laudable desire— and by no means to 
be confounded with that hankering after contemporary slander, 
with which this age is so miserably infested, and so justly rcr 
proached. It is not only curious to see from what beginnings, 
and by what steps, wc have come to be what we are : It is most 
important, for the future and for the present, to ascertain what 
practices, and tastes and principles, have been commonly found 
associated or disunited ; And as, in uncultivated lands, we can 
often judge of their inherent fertility by the quality of the weeds 
they spontaneously produce — so wc may learn, by such an in- 
spection of the moral growths of a country, compared with its 
subsequent history, what prevailing manners are indicative of 
vice or of virtue— what existing follies foretel approacbi.ig wis- 
dom — what forms of licentiousness give promise of coming 
purity, and what of deeper degradation — what uncertain lights, 
in short, announce the fisingt and what xhesetthig sun ! While, 
in like manner, we may trace in the same records, the connex- 
ion of public and private morality, and the mutual action and 
reaction of government and manners ; — and discover what in- 
dividual corruptions spring from political dishonour — what do- 
mestic profligacy leads to the sacrifice of freedom — and what 
national virtues are most likely to resist the oppressions, or yield 
to the seductions of courts. 

Of all these things History tells us little — and yet they are the 
most important that she could have been employed in recording. 
She has been contented, however, for the most part, with de- 
tailing merely the broad and apparent results — the great public 
events and transactions, in which the true working principles of 
its destiny have their end and consummation ; and points only to 
the wrecks or the triump))s that float down the tide of human af- 
fairs, without giving us any light as to those ground currents 
by which its ceiltral masses arc governed, and of which those 
superficial appearances are, in most cases, the necessary, thouf^h 
unsuspected eflects. 

Every one /eels, we think, how necessary this information is, 
if we wish to .understand what antiquity really was, and what 
inafinor of men existed in former generations— how vague and 
pnsatisfuctory, without it, arc all public annals and records of 
dynasties and battles — of how little interest to private individuals 

of how little use even to philosophers and statesmen ! Before 
lyc pan upply any example in history, or even comprehend its ac— 
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tual import, we mnst know something of the charActer, bptli of the 
age and of the persons to which it belongs — and understand a 
good deal of the temper^ tastes, and occupations, both of the ac** 
tors and the sufferers, , Good and evil change natures with a 
change of those circumstances ; and we may be lamenting as the 
most intolerable of calamities, what was scarcely felt as an in- 
fliction, by those on whom it fell. Without this knowledge, 
therefore, the most striking and important events are mere won- 
ders to be stared at-r— altogether barren of instruction — and pro- 
bably leading us astray, even as occasions of sympathy or moral 
emotion, These minute details, in short, which History has so 
often rejected as below her dignity, pre indispensable to give 
life, certainty or reality to her delineations ; and we should have 
liltle hesitation in asserting, that no history is really worth any 
thing, unless it relate to a> people and an age of which we have 
also those humbler and more private memorials. It is not in the 

f p'and Tragedy, or rather the Epic Actions, of History, that we 
earn the true condition of former ages — the real character of 
past generations, or even the actual effects that were produced 
on society or individuals at the time, by the great events that are 
there so solemnly recorded. If we have not some remnants or 
some infusion of the Comedy of middle life, we neither have any 
idea of the state and colour of the general existence, nor any just 
understanding of the transactions about which we are reading. 

For what we know of the ancient Greeks for example — for 
all that enables us to imagine what sort of thing it would have 
been to have lived among them, or even what effects were pro- 
duced on the society of Athens or Sparta by the battles of Ma- 
rathon or Salamis, we are indebted not so much to the histo- 
ries of Herodotus, Xenophon, dr Thucydides, as to the Deipno- 
sophists of Athenajus — the anecdotes of Plutarch— the introduc- 
tory and incidental passages of the Piatonical dialogues — the 
details of some of the private orations— and parts of the plays of 
Plautus and Terence, apparently copied from the Greek co- 
medies. For our personal knowledge of the Homans again, we do 
not look to Livy, or Dionysius — or. even to CaJsar, Sallust, or 
Tacitus; but to Horace, Petronius, Juvenal, and the other sa- 
tirists — to incidental notices in the Orations and Dialogues of 
Cicero — and above all to his invaluable Letters, — followed 
up by those of Pliny, — to intimations in Plutarch, and Seneca, 
and Lucian— to the books of the Civil law — and the biographies 
and anecdotes of the Empire, from Seutonius to Procopius. Of 
the feudal times — the heroic age of modern Europe — we have 
fortunately more abundant and minute information, both in the 
llomances of chivalry, which embody all the details of upper 
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life; and in the memoirs and chronicles of such writers as 
Commines and Froissart, which are filled with so many indivi> 
dual pictures and redundant particularities, as to leave us scarce- 
ly any thing more to learn or to wish for,, as to the manners and 
character, the temper and habits, and even the daily life and 
conversation, of the predominating classes of society, who 
then stood for every tiling in those countries: And, even 
with regard to their serfs and vassals, we are not without 
most distinct and intelligible lights — both in scattered pas- 
sages of the works we have already referred to, in various an- 
cient Ballads and legends relating to their condition, and in 
.such invnliial>le records, as the humorous and more fiimiliar 
tales of our immortal Chaucer. For the character and ordi- 
nary lile of our more immediate ancestry, we may be said to 
owe our chief knowlerlge of it to Shakespeare, and the comic 
tlramatists by whom he was siicceetled — reinforced and sup- 
ported by the infinite quantity of obscure and insignificant mat- 
ter which the imiustry of his commentators has brought back 
to light for his elucidation — and which the matchless charm of 
his popularity has again rendered both interesting and fami- 
liar. The manners and habits of still later times are known to 
us, not by any means by our public histories, but by the writers 
of farces and comedies, polite essays, libels and satires — by 
ccdlections of private letters, like those of Gray, Swift, Arbuth- 
not, and I.ord Orford — by private memoirs or journals, such 
as those «>f Mrs I.ucy Hutchison, SwilVs Journal to Stella, 
and Doddington’s Diary — and, in still later times, by our gay 
and satirical novels — by caricature prints — by the better news- 
papers and magazines, — and by various minute accounts (in the 
manner of Boswell’s Life of .Tohnsoii) of the private life and 
conversation of distinguished individuals. 

The work before us relates to a period of which we have al- 
ready very considerable memorials. But it is, notwithstand- 
ing, of very great inlerept and curiosity. A good deal of what 
it contains derives, no <loubt, its chief interest from Iraving 
happened 180 years ago : But there is little of it that does not, 
for that very reason, throw valuable lights on our intermediate 
history. It consists, as the title shows, of a very minute and 
copious Diary, continued from the year J669 to 1669 — and a 
cori'espondence, much less perfect and continuous, down near- 
ly to tlie death of the author in IfOS. Fortunately tor tlie 
public part of the story, the author was, from the very begin- 
ning, in immediate contact with persons in high office and 
about court — and, still more fortunately for the private part, 
seems to have been possessed «>f the most extraordinary {[cti- 

6 
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vUy, and t4i« most iiuUscriminating, insatiabla, dpd iiMsceile-)- 
neous curiosity* that ever promptetl the researches, or sup<f 
plied the pen, of a daily chronicler. Although excessively 
busy and diligent in his attendance at his office, lie finds time 
to go to every play, to every execution, to every procession, 
fire, concert, riot, trial, review, city feast, public dissection or 

1 )icture gallery that he can hear of. Nay, there seems scarce- 
y;,to have been a school examination, a wedding, christening, 
charity sermoit, bull-baiting, philosophical meeting, or private 
merry-making in his neighbourhood, at which he was not sure 
to make his appearance, and mindful to record all the particu- 
lars. He is the first to hear all the court scandal, aed all the 
public news— to observe the changes of fasliions, and the (lown- 
fal of parties — to pick up family gossip, and to retail philoso- 
phical intelligence — to criticise every new house or carriage that 
is built — every new book or’ new beauty that appears — every, 
measure the king adopts, and every mistress he discards. 

For the rest of his character, he appears to have been an easy 
tempered, compassionate, and kind man, combining an extraor- 
dinary diligence and regularity in his official business and domes- 
tic economy, with a singular love of gossip, amusement, and all . 
kinds of miscellaneous information — a devoted attachment, and 
almost ludicrous admiration of his wife, with a wonderful devotion 
to the King’s mistresses, and the fair sex in general, and rather a 
suspicious familiarity with various pretty actresses and singers; 
and, above all, a practical sagacity and cunning in the manage- 
ment of aflfiiirs, with so much occasional credulity, puerility, 
and folly, as would often tempt us to set him down for a drivel- 
ler. Though born with good blood in his veins, and a kins- 
man, indeed, of his great patron, the first Earl of Sandwich, he 
had nothing to boast of in his immediate pregenitors, being 
born the son of a tailor in London, and entering on life in a 
state of the utmost poverty. It was probably from this ignoble 
vocation of his father, that he derived ^hat hereditary taste for 
Dress which makes such a conspicuous figure in his Diary. The 
critical and affectionate notices of doublets,, cloaks, beavers, pe- 
riwigs, and sword-belts, actually outnumbering, we think, all 
ihe entries on any other subject whatever, and plainly engross- 
ing, even in the most agitating circumstances, no small share <»f 
the author’s attention. Perhaps it is to the same blot in his 
scutcheon, that we should trace a certain want of manliness in 
bis whole character and deportment. Certain it is at least, that 
there is room for such an imputation. He appears before us, 
from first to last, with the true temper, habits, and manners of 
an obsequious to his superiors — civil and smooth to 

ail men — lavish in attentions to persons of inlluencc whom he 
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dislikes — and afraid and ashamed of ^ing Been with his best 
friends and benefactors, when they arc supposed to be out of 
favour — most solicitous to keep out jof quarrels of all sorts — 
and ensuring his own safety, not only by a too humble and pa- 
cific bearing in scenes of contention, but by such stretches of si- 
mulation and dissimulation as we cannot easily reconcile to our 
notirm of n brave and honourable man. 

To such an extent, indeed, is this carried, that, though living 
in times of great actual, and greater apprehended changes, it 
is with difficulty that we can guess, even from this most copious 
and unreserved record of his inmost thoughts, what were his 
political opinions, or whether indeed he had any. learn, 

indeed, from one passage, that in his early youth he had been 
an ardent lioundhead, and had in that capacity attended with 
exultation the execution of the King — observing to one of his 
companions at the time, that, if.jhe had been to make a sermon 
on the occasion, he would have chosen for his text the words, 
•* The memory of the wicked shall rot.” This, to be sure, 
•was when he was only in his eighteenth year — but he 
seems afterwards to have accepted of a small office in the 
Kcpublicnn Court of Exchetjuer, of which he is in pos- 
session for some time after the commencement of his Diary. 
That work begins in January 1659, while Monk was on his 
march from Scotland ; and yet* not only does Ijo continue to 
frequent the society of Harrington, Hazleriggc ainl other 
staunch republicans, but never once expresses any wish of 
]bis own, either for the restoi'ation ol the Iloyalty, or the con- 
tinuance of the Protectorate, till after he is acliinlly at sea with 
Xi.ord Sandwich, with the ships that brought Charles back from 
lire<la. Alter the Kestoration is consolidated, indeed, and he 
lias got a good office in the Admiralty, he has recordetl, amply 
enough, his anxiety for the permanency of the ancient dynasty 
— though he cannot help, every now and then, reprobating the 
profligacy, wastefulness, and neglect of the new government. 
And contrasting them disadvantngeously with the economy, en- 
ergy, and popularity, of most of the measures of the Usurper. 
"While wo give -him credit therefore, for great candour and 
impartiality in the private judgments which he has here rtv 
eonicd, we can scarcely pay him the compliment of saying 
that he has any political principles whatever— or any, at least, 
for which he could ever have dreamed of hazarding his own 
wordly prosperity. 

Another indication of the same low and ignoble turn of 
mind is to be found, we think, in his penurious anxiety about 
his money — the intense satisfaction with which he watches 
its increase, and the sordid and vulgar cares -to which he con- 
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tlesccnds to chock its expenditure. Even after be is in possession 
of a jcrrciit income, he i^oes^ancl sits Y)y the tailor till he sees him 
sow ail the buttons on his doublet — and spends four or five hours, 
of a very busy day, in watchini; die coach-maker layintj on the 
coats of va nish on the body of his coach ! When he gives a din- 
ner, he knows exaedy whut every dish lies cost hhn — and tells 
a long story of his paddling half the night with his fingers in the 
dirt, d’gg^og lip some money he had buried in a garden, and con- 
vcy’ng it with his own hands, with many fears and coPorivaiices^ 
safely back to his house. With all th?s, lunvever, he is chari- 
table to the poor, khid to his servants aiul dependents, and very 
jnthdgc It to rdl the members of Ms family — though wc find hini 
chronicling Ins own murificencc^n helping to fit out his wife’s 
brother, when he goes abroad to push his fortune, by presenting 
liiai widi ^ ten shillings — and a coat that I had I>y nie^ — a closd 

* bodied, light-coloured, cloth coat — with a gold eilging on each 
^ scam — that was the lace of my wife’s best petticoat, when I 

* married her ! * 

As wc conceive, a good deal, not only of the interest, but of 
the authority and just construction of the information contained 
in the work, depends on the reader having a correct knowledge 
of the individual by whom it is furnished, wc think we ernnot 
do better tlinn begi \ our extracts with a few citations illustrative 
of the audioi’s own cheracte**, habits, aifd cordition, cs wc have 
alro.uly aUeiiipled to sketch them. The very fivist entry exhibits 
sonicof !iis pc<' uHarities. He was then only twenty-seven years 
of age — rand hatl been received, though not with much honour, 
into the house of his kinsman Sir E, Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich. This is his condition in the beginning of 
lCy59. 

* Jan. 1st, (Lord’s Day.) This morning (we living lately in the 
garret.) I rose, put on iny suit with great skirts, having not lately 
worn any other clothes but tlieni. Went |o Mr Gunning's chapel 
at Exeter House, &c. Dined at home in the garret^ where my wife 
dressed the remains of a turkey, and in^the doi'ig of it she burned 
her hand. I staid at home the whole afternoon, looking over my 
accounts ; then went wit!i my wife to my father’s, &c.— 2d. From the 
Hall I called at home, and so went to Mr Crewe’s (my wife she was 
to go to her father’s), and Mr Moore and I and another gentlemaa. 
went out and drank a cup of ale together in the new market, and 
there I eat some bread and cheese for my dinner, ' 

His p«assion for dress breaks out in every page almost; but 
wc shall insert only one or two of the early entries, to give the 
reader a notion of the style of it. 

* 10th. This day I put on my new silk suit, the first that ever I 
wore in my life. 12th. Home, and called my wife, and took her to 
Clodins’s to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib tp Mynluer Ruder, which 





was kept at Coirkig House with very great state, cost, and noble 
company. But among alt the beauties ^there, my wife was thougfit 
llie greatest. — 1 3th. Up early, the first day that I put on tny black 
camlett coat with silver buttons. To Mr Spong, whom 1 found ih 
his night-gown, &c. — 14th. To the Privy Seale, and thence to my 
XiOrd’s, where Mr Pin the taylor, and 1 agreed upon making me a 
velvet coat. — 25th. This night W. Hewer brought me home from 
Mr Pirn’s my velvet coat and cap, the first that ever 1 had. This 
the first day that ever I saw my wife wear black patches since wo 
were married. — My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being the first 
time I had given her leave to weare a black patch. — 22d. This 
morning, hearing that the Qucenc grows worse again, I sent to stop 
the making of my velvet cloak, till 1 see whether she lives or dies — 
30th. To my great sorrow find myself 43/. worse than I was the 
last month, which was then 7G0/. and now it is but 717/. But it 
hath chiefiy arisen from my layings.out in clothes for myself and 
wife; viz. for her about 12/. and for myself 55/., or thereabouts; 
having made myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth skirts, blacK, plain 
both ; a new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with 
a new hat, ai»d silk tops for my legs, and many other things, being 
resolved henceforward to go like myself. And also two perriwiggs, 
one whereof costs me 3/. and the other 40s. I have worn neither 
yet, but will begin next week, God willing. — 29th. Lord’s-day. 
Tills morning I put on my best black cloth suit, trimmed with Scar- 
lett ribbon, very neat, w^th my cloak lined with velvett, and a new 
beaver, which altogether is very noble, with my black silk knit canon.s 
1 bought a month ago.«-*30th. Up, and put on a new summer black 
boiiibazin suit ; and being come now to an agreement with my barber 
to keep my perriwig in good order at 20s. a year, I am like t<>*go very 
spruce, more than I used to do. — 31st. This day I got a little rent in 
iny new fine camlett cloak with the latch of Sir G. Carteret’s door ; but 
it is darned up ut my tailor’s, that it will be no great blemish to it ; 
but it troubled me. * 

This, we su})poscj is enough — though tliere arc more than 
500 such notices at t/ie service of any curious reader. It 
may be supposed what a treat a Coronation would be to such a 
fancier of line clothes ; and accordingly, we have a most rap- 
turous description of it, in all its glory. The King and the 
13iike of York, in their morning dresses were, it seeins, ‘ but 
‘ very plain men ; ' but, when attired in their * most rich em- 

• broidered suits and cloaks, they looked most noble. ^ Indeed, 
after some time, he assures us, that ‘ the show was so glorious 

* with gold and silver, that we are not able to look at it any 
‘ longer, our eyes being so much overcome ! ^ 

As a specimen of the credulity and tivaddle which constitutes 
aiioibor of the staples of this collection, the reader may take 
the folio whig. 

‘ Ipili. Waked with a ycry high wind, and said to my wife, I 
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pray God I hear liot of die death of any great person , — this wind 
itt so high! ” fearing tha( the Queene might be dead. So up ; and 
going by coach with Sir W. Batten and Sir J« Miniicd to St James’s, 
they tell me that Sir W« Compton, who it is true had been a little 
sickly for a week or fortnight, but was very well upon Friday 
night last, at the Tangier Committee with us, was dead, — died yester- 
day : at which 1 was tnost ejrceedinglj/ surprised — he beings and so 
all the world saying that he was, one of the loorthyest men and best 
lifficers of Stale notv in England ! 

‘ 23d. To Westminster Abbey^ and there did see all the tombs 
very finely, having one with us alone (there being other company 
this day to see the tombs, it being Shrove-Tuesday) : and here 
we did see, by particular favour, the body of Queen Katherine of 
Valois ; — and I had the upper part of her body in my hands, — 
and I did kiss her mouth — ^rpAecting upon it that I did kiss a 
quecnc, and that this was my birth day,-— thirty-six years old — 
that . I did kiss a queene ! But here this man, who seems to un- 
derstand well, tells me that the saying is not true that she was never 
buried, — for she was buried. — Only when Henry the Seventh built 
his chapel, she was taken up and laid in this wooden coilin ; but 1 
did there see that in it the body was buried in a leaden one, which 
remains under the body to this day, &c. &c. — 29th. We sat under 
the boxes, and saw the fine ladies ; among others, my Lady Kerne- 
guy, who is most devilishly painted. And so home — it being mighty 
pleasure to go alone with my poor wife in a coach of our own to a 
play ! and makes us appear mighty groat, I think, in the world ; at 
least, greater tlian ever 1 could, or my friends for me, have once ex- 
pected ; or, I think, than ever any of my family ever yet lived in 
my memory— but niy cosen Pepys in Salisbury Court. ’ 

Or the following niernorandums of his travels. 

• A miglity cold and w'indy, but clear daV ; and had the pleasure 
of seeing the Medway running winding up and down mightily, — and a 
very fine country : and I went a little out of the way to have visited 
Sir John Bankes, but he at London ; but here I had a sight of his seat 
and house, the outside, which is an old abbey just like Hinching- 
broke, and as good at least, and mightily finely placed by the river ; 
and he keeps the grounds about it, and 4va1ks and the house, very 
handsome : I was mightily pleased with the sight of it. Thence to 
Maydstone, which I had a mighty mind to see, having never been 
there; and walked all up and down the town, — and up to the top of 
the steeple — and had a noble view, and then down again : and in the 
town did see an old man beating of flax ! and did step into the barn 
and give him money, and saw that piece of husbandry, which I never 
saw ; and it is very pretty i In the street also I did buy and send to 
our inne, the Bell, a dish of fresh fish. And so having walked all 
found the town, and found it very pretty as most towns I ever saw, 
though not very big, and people of good fashion in it, we to our inne 
and had a good dinner ; and a barber Came to me and there trimmed 
me, that I might be dean against night to go to Mrs Allen, 
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^ So nil over the plain by the of the steeple (tl>c plain high 
DTid low) to Salisbury by night ; but befo/e I cam6 to the town, I 
saw a great fortiHeation, and there light, and to it and i?) it ! anti find it 
prodigious! 9^0 ns lo meiohe in it ail alone, at that time of niglu — 

it being dark. 1 understand since it to be tha*^ tort is called Old Suruoi. 
Conic to the George Inne, where lay in a silk bed; and very good 
diet,’ ^:c. Sic , — ‘ 29a\. So the three w^omen behind W. Hewer, Murford, 
and our guide, and I single to Siooelicnge, over theplain, and some parent 
even loj'ripht us ! Come thither, and find them as prodigious as 
any tales I ever hoard of them, and worth going this journey to see. 
God knows what their use was : they are hard to tell, but yet may 
be told.’ — ‘ J2(h. Friday. Up, finding our beds good, unt lousy ; 
which made us morrv ! ‘ 9th. ^Up, and got ready, and eat our 

breakfast; and then took coach : and the poor, as they did yester- 
day, did si and at the coach to have fiomet hing given tlicm, as tliey 
do to all gre. t pc sons ; and I cjyid give thorn sornetliirg : and the 
towm mu«:ic dhl alr o come anil p1.‘y ; but, Lord ! what sad nuisio they 
made 1 So through tlie town, and observed at our College of Mag- 
dalene the posts 7 eio painted * and understand that the Vice-Chancel- 
lor is Miere this year.’ 

*^l'hough a great playfjjoer, we cannot say miiclr for his taste 
in plays, or indeed in lite'^aturc in general. Of the Midsutn- 
mer’s Dream, he says, ^ it is the most insipid, ridiculous play 

* I ever saw in my life. ^ And he is almost equally dissatisfied 
wa’th the Merry Wives of Windsor, and Henry the IV. 'J'o 
make timcnds, however, for these misjudgrnents, he is often 
much moved by the concord of sweet sounds; and Inus, in the 
folUiwinj^ passage, described the effects thej^ prodiicctl on him, 
in a way that must be admitted to be original. The Virgin 
Ma*tyr(of Massengcr), he says, was ‘ mighty pleasant ! Not 

* llii.t the play is worth much, but it is finely acted by Beck 
‘ M.irsh:i*h But that which did plcai^e me beyond arry thing 
^ in the whole world, w^as the wiiid-musiquc when the angel 
‘ comes dowm ; which is so sweet that it ravished me, and in- 
‘ deed, in a word, did wrap up my soul, so that it made me 

* really sick ^ — -just as I have Jbmierly been Kn^heti inlox^e with 7ny 
^ vcife 1 ^ . 

Though ‘ mighty merry ^ upon all occasions, and, like 
gentle dplnoss, ever loving a joke, w'c are afraid he had 
not much relish for wit. Ilis perplexity at the success of Hti- 
clibras is exceedingly ludicrous. This is his own account of his 
first attempt on him — 

* Hither come Mr Battersby*; and we falling into discourse of 
a 72nv book (^'drollery in use, called Iludebras, I would needs go find 
it out, and met with it at the Temple: cost me 2s. 6d. But when 
I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
going to the warrs, that I am ashamed tyf' it ; and by and by meeting 
at Mr Townsend's at dinner, I sold it to hUn for ISdi* 
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The second U not much more successful. 

* To Paul’s Church Yard, and there , looked upon the second 
part of Hudibras — ^which { buy not, but borrow to read, — to fee if it be 
as good as the first, which the world cried so mightily up ; though jt 
hath not a good liking in me, though 1 had tried twice or three 
times reading, to brit^ mtfself to think it vntty. ’ 

The following is a ludicrous instance of his parsimony and 
household meanness. 

' 29th. (king’s birth-day.) Rose early, and put six spoons and^ 
a porringer of silver in my pocket, to give away to-day. Back to* 
dinner at Sir William Batten’s ; and then, after a walk in the fine 
gardens, we went to Mrs Browne's, where Sir W. Pen and I were 
godfathers, and Mrs Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her boy. 
And there, before and after the christening, we were with the woman 
above in her chamber ; but whether we carried ourselves well or ill, 

1 know not ; but I was directed by young Mrs Batten. One pas* 
sage, of a lady that eate toa/ers wit^ her dog, did a little displease line. 
1 did give the midwife lOs., and the nurse 5s., and the maid of the 
house 2s. But, for as much as 1 expected to give the name to the 
childe, but did not, (it being called John), JJbrebore then to give my 
plate. ’ , 

On another occasion, when he had, according to the fashion 
of the time, sent a piece of plate, on a holidays to liis official 
superior, he records with great joy, • * 

* After dinner Will.,come8 to tell me that be had presented my 
piece of plate to Mr Coventry, who takes it very kindly, and sends 
me a very kind letter, and the plate back again, —of which my'heart is 
very glad. ’ 

Throughout the whole work, indeed, he is mai^y occupied 
with reckoning up and securing his. gains-— turning them into 

f ood gold — and bagging and hiding them in holes and corners. 

iis prosperity, indeed, is marvellous ; and shows us how good 
a thing it was to be in office, even in the year 1660. When he 
goes with Lord Sandwich to bring over tne King, he is over- 
joyed with his Majesty’s bounty of a ntonth’s pay to all the ships* 
officers— and exultingly counts up his "share, and * finding him- 
‘ self to be worth very nearly 100/.^ bjjgss^ ^Almighty God for 
* it — not having been worth 25f. clear when he left his hoipe. * 
And yet, having got the ofiice of Cleric, of the Acts in the 
Admiralty, and a few others, he thrives widi such prodigious 
rapidity, that before the end of 1666,' this is his own account 
of his condition. 

* To my accounts, wherein at last I find them clear and right { 
but to my great discontent do find that my gettings this year have 
- been 573/. less than my last : it being this year in all but 2986/. ; 
whereas, the last, J gat 3560/. / And then again my spepdiogs (his 
year have exceeded my spendings the last, by 644/.: pay whole 
VQL. XLlII. NO. 85. C 
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spendings last year being but 5091. ; whereas this year it appears I 
have spent 1 which is a sum not fit to be said that ever 1 should, 

spend inpno year, before 1 am master of .a better estate than I au. 
Yet, blessed be God ! and 1 pray God make me thankful for it, 
I do find myself worth in money, all good, above 6200/. ; which is a> 
bove 1800/. more than I was the last year. ’ 

We have hinted, however, at a worse meanness than the care 
of money, and sordid household economy. When his friends 
and patrons seem falling into disgrace, this is the way he takes 
■ to countenance them. 

< 1 found my Lord Sandwich there, poor man ! I see with a me- 
lancholy face, and suffers his beard to grow on his upper lip more than 
usual. I took him a little aside to know when 1 should wait on him, 
and where : he told me, and that it.would be best to meet at his lodg- 
ings, tcithout being seen to walk together. Which I liked very well ; 
and, Lord 1 to see in what difficulty I stand, that I dare not walk with 
Sir' W. Coventry, for fear my Lord or Sir G. Carteret should see me; 
nor with either of them, for fear Sir W. Coventry should 1 &c. 

‘ To Sir W. Coventry's — after much discourse with him, I walked 
out with him into James's Park ; where, being afraid to be*seen with 
him {he Itaving not yet leave to kiss the King's hand, but notice taken, 
as I hear, of all that go to him), I did take the pretence of my at- 
tending the Tangier Committee to take my leave of him.’ 

It is but a small matter, after this, to find, that when the 
t>ffice is besieged by poor sailors’ wives, clamouring for their ar- 
rears of pay, he and Mrs Pepys are dreadfully * afraid to send 
‘ a vefiison pasty, t.hat we are to have for supper to>night, to the 
‘ cook to be baked — ^for fear of their offering violence to it. * 

Notwithstanding his great admiration of his wife and her 
beauty, and his unremitting attention to business and money, 
he has a great deal of innocent dalliance with various pretty 
actresses at the playhouses, and passes a large part of his time 
in very profligate society. Here is a touch of his ordinary life, 
which meets us by accident as we turn over the leaves. 

** To the King's bouse ;„and there going in met with Knipp, and 
she took us up into the tireing-rooms ; and to the women's shiji,— 

' where Nell (that is, NeiL/3wyn) — was dressing herself; and was all 
unready, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. And into the 
scene-room, and there sat down, and she gave us fruit t and here I 
ref^ the questions to Knipp, while she answered me, through all 
her part of “ Flora's Figary’s,*’ which was acted to-day. But, 
Lord ! to see how they were both painted, would make a man mad, 
add did make me loath them I and what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they talk ! And how poor the men 
are in clothes, and yet what a shew they make on the stage by can- 
dle-light is very observable. But to see how Nell cursed, ->for having 
so few people in the pit, was strange.” 
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Now, whether it wjis strange or not, it was certaihlv yety 
'wronj^ in Nell to curse so unmercifully, even at a thin uou^. 
But we must say, that it was neither so wrong nor so strange, 
as ibr this grave man of oiHce, to curse deliberately to himself 
in this his private Diary. And yet but a few pages after, we find 
t}iis emphatic entry, — * in fear of nothing but thia damned 

* business of the prizes. I fear my Lord will r^eive a cursed 

* deal of trouble by it. ’ 

The following affords a still stronger picture of the profligacy 
of the times. ' 

“ To I'ox Hall, and there fell into the company of Harry KUligrew, 
a rogue newly come back out of France, but still in disgrace at our 
C^urt, and .young Newport and pthprs, as very rogues as any in the 
town, who w'ere ready to take hold of every woman that come by 
them. And so to supper in an arbour : but. Lord ! their mad talk 
did make my heart ake. And here I first understood by. their talk 
the meaning of the company that lately were called Bailers ; Harris 
telling how it was by a meeting of some young blades, where he was 
among tlicm, and my Lady Bennet and her ladies ; and there dancing 
naked, and all the roguish things in the world. But, Lord ! what 
loose company was this that 1 was in to*night I though full of wit ; 
and worth a man’s being in fur once, — to know the nature of it, and 
their manner of talk and lives.” • ^ ^ 

I'liesc however, we have no doubt, ‘’were all very blameless 
and accidental associations on his part. But there is one little 
Kahon of which we discover some indications in thejoumal, as 
to which we do not feel so well assured, unreserved as his con- 
fessions undoubtedly are, that he has intrusted the whole 
truth even to his short-hand cipher. We allude to a certain 
Mrs Mercer, his wife’s maid and occasional companion, of 
whom he makes frequent and very particular mention. The 
following entry, it will be allowed, is a little shspicioiis, as 
well as exceedingly characteristic. ; 

‘ Thence home — and to sing with my. wife and Mercer in jthe gar- 
den ; and coming io^ I 'find my wife plainly dissaiisfied with me, that 
I can spend sp much , time with Mercer, teaching her to sinj^ and 
Could never take the pains with her. Which 1 acknowledge ; But 
it is because the girl do take music mighty readily, and sAe do not, 
—and music is the thing of the world that' I love most, and tdd 
the pleasure almost that I can now take. So to bed, in some littleT dis- 
content,— MO words from me !’ . 

We' trace the effect, of this jealousy very curiously, in a little 
incident chronicled with great simplicity a few days after, where 
he mentions that being out at. supper, the party returned * in 
< t<wo coaches, — Mr Batelier and his sister Mary, and my wife 
‘ and I, in one, — and Mercer alone in the other. * 

c a 
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We are sorry to observe, however, that he seems very sooh 
to have tired or this caution and forbearance ; as the following, 
rather outrageous merry-making, whfch takes place on the 
fourth day after, may testify. 

“ After dinner^ with my wife and Mercer to the Beare-garden ; 
wliere I have not been, I think, of many years, and saw some good 
sport of the bulfs tossing of the dogs : iine into the very boxes. But 
it is a very rude and nasty' pleasure. We had a great many hectors 
in the same box with us, (and one, very fine, went into the pit, and 
played his dog for a wager, ^which was a strange sport for a gentle- 
man), where they drank wine, and drank Mercer sr health first ; ivhich 
I pledged uoith mjf hat off! We supped at home, and very merr)^ 
And then about nine o’clock to. Mrs Mercer’s gate, where the fire 
and boys expected us, and her son*had provided ahunddnee of ser- 
pents and rockets : and there miglity merry, (my Lady Pen and Pegg 
goiqg thither with us, and Nan Wright), till about twelve at night, 
flinging our fireworks, and burning one another and the people over 
the way. * And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mrs 
Mercer’s, and there mighty merry, smutting one another with candle^ 
grease and soot^ till most of us were like devils ! And that being 
done, then we broke up, and to my house ; and there I made them 
drink, and up stairs^we went, and then fell into dancing, ( W. Batc- 
her dancing well), and dressing him and I and one Mr Bannister 
(wild with my wife come oveV also with us) like women 5 and Mercer 
put on a suit ^ Tom*Sf like a boy^ and mighty mirth we had — aiul Me? - 
cer danced ajigg / and Nan Wright, and my wife, and Pegg Pen put 
on perriwigs. Thus, we spent till tnree or four in the morning — mighty 
mer^ ! V 0 I. I. p. 438-9. 

After all thisj we confess, we are not very much surprised, 
though no doubt a little shocked, to find the matter come to 
the following natural and domestic, though not very dignified 
catastrophe. 

This day, Mercer bein^ not at horne, but, against her mistress’s 
order, gone to her mother’s, and my wife, going thither to speak with 
W. Hewer, beat her there / /^and was angry ; and her motlier saying 
that she was not a prentice girl, to ask leaVe every time she goes 
abroad, my wife with, good reason was angry, and when she come 
home bid her be gone again. And so she went away ! which troubled 
tne,*— ^But yet less than it would, because of the condition we are in, in 
fear of coming in a little time to being less able to keep one in her 
quality. ” ^ 

Matters, however, we are happy to say, seem to have been 
wonderfully soon made up again — for we. find her attending 
Mrs P., as usual, in about six weeks after; and there are vari- 
ous subsequent, though very brief and discreet notices of her, 
to the end of the Diary. 

It is scarcely fair, we confess, tlius to drag to light the frail- 
ties of this w’orthy defunct secretary ; but we really cannot well 
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liclp it — lie has laid the temptation so directly in our way.// If 
a man will leave these things on record, people will t*ead aiKi 
l^ugh at thjein, although he should long before be laid stitig 
in his grave. After w’hat we have just extracted, the rea£ 
er will not be< surprised at the following ingenuous confes- 
sion. 

“ The truth is, I da indulge myself a little the more in pleasure, 
knowing that this is the proper age of my life to do it ; and out of 
my observation, that most men that do thrive in the world do forget 
to take pleasure during the time that they are getting their estate, but 
reserve that till they liave got one, and then it is too late for them to 
enjoy it. ” * . . 

One of tlie most characteristic, and at the same time most 
creditable pieces of naivete that we meet with in the book, a 
in the account he gives of the infinite success of a speech which 
he delivered at the bar of tBe House of Commons, in 1667 , in 
explanation and defence of cerlain alleged mismanagements in 
the Navy, then under discussion iq that assembly. 7'he honourable 
Mouse probably knew but little about the business; and nobody, 
we can well believe, knew so much about it as our author, — and 
this, we have no doubt, was the great merit of his discourse, and 
the secret of hte success;-— Forthough we are disposed to give him 
every credit for industry, clearness, and practical judgment, 
we think it is no less plain from his manner of writing, than 
from the fact of his subsequent obscurity in. Parliament, that 
he could never have hod any pretensions to jtlie character of 
an orator. |Je that as it may, however, tliis speech seems to 
have made a great impression at tlie time ; and certainly ^ve 
singular satisfaction to its worthy maker. It would be unjust 
to vvitlihold from our readers his own account of this bright 
passage in his existence. In the morning, when he came down 
to Westminster, he had some natural qualms. 

“ And to comfort myself did.go to the Dog and drink half. a , pint of 
mulled 8ack,-.^d in the . hail did drink a .dram of brandy^t Mm 
Hewlett’s I and. with the warmth of this did find myself in better or- 
der as to courage truly." 

He spoke three hours and a lialf * as comfortably as if I 
had been at my own table, ’ and ended soon after three in tlie 
afternoon ; but it was not thought fit to put the vote toat day, 

‘ many members having gone out to dinner, and come in agam 
half drunk. ’ Next morning his glory opens on him. 

* 6th. Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W, Coventry’s 
chamber ; where the first word he said to me was, Good-morrow; 
Mr Pepys, that rnust be Speaker of the Pafliament Hpqse : ” and did 
protest I had got honour for ever in Parliaments Ife said that his 
brother, that sat by him, admires me; and another gentleman said 
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I, could not get less than 1000/. a year^ if 1 would put oh a gmm 
and^ad at the; Chancerp-bor. But, what pleases me roost, he tells 
roe.diat the Solicitor-generall did protest that he thought I spoke the 
best qf.app man in England. My Lord Barkeley did cry me up for 
what they had heavd of it : and others, Parliament>men there about 
the King, did say that th^ never heard such a speech in their lives, de- 
livered in that manner. Fronj thence I went to Westminster Hall t 
where 1 met with Mr G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, 
and told me that he had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now 
he would kiss my lips ; protesting that I vaas another Cicero / and said, 
all the world said the same of me. Mr Godolphin ; Mr Sands, who 
swore he would go twenty miles at any tipie, to hear the like again, 
and that he never saw so many sit four hours together to hear any man 
in bis life as there did to heaf me. ^Mr Chichly, Sir John Duncomb, 
and every body do say that the kingdom toUl ring of my abilities, and 
that 1 have done myself right for my whole life ; and so Captain 
Coke and others of my friends say Jhat no man had ever such an op- 
portunity of making his abilities known. And that 1 may cite ''ll at 
once, Mr Lieutenant of the Tower did tell me that Mr Vaughan did 
protest to him, and that in his hearing said so to the Duke of Alber- 
marle, and afterwards to Sir W. Coventry, that Ire had sat twenty-six 
years in Parliament and never heard such a., speech there before I for . 
which the Lord God made me thankful ! and that 1 may make use 
of it, nut to pride and vain-glory, but that, now 1 have this esteem, 

1 may do nothing that may lessen it ! ” 

There is a great deal more of this — but we have given ra- 
ther tpo much space alreatly to Mr Pepys’s individual con- 
<;erns : and must turn now to something of more public inter- 
est. Before taking leave of private life, however, we may no-, 
tice one or two things, that we collect incidentally, as to the, 
ipanners and habits of the times. The j)lay houses, of which 
there seem to have been at least three, opened apparently soon 
after noon — though the entertainments often lasted till late in 
the Might — ^but we cannot’ make out whether they were ever 
exhibited by daylight. The pit, in some of them at least, must 
have b®en uncovered ; for our author speaks repeatedly of be- 
ing annoye<l in that place by rain and hail. For several j'cars 
alter the Restoration, wromen’s parts were done liy boys, — 
though there seem always to have been female singers, 'llie 
hour of dinner was almost always twelve ; anti men seem gene-., 
rally to have sat at table with their hats on. The wines most- 
ly in use appear to have been the Spanish white whies— both 
sweet and tlry— sonic clarets — but no port. It seems still to have 
been a custom to go tlown to drink in the cellar. The Houses of 
Parliament met, like the courts of law, at nine, and generally, 
adjourned at noon. The style of dress seems to have been 
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very Tariable» and veiy costIy>-^peri^igs (^pear not to hatto 
been introduced, even at CJourt, till 1663~and the still greats 
abomination of hair powder not to have been yet dreamed 
Much of the outskirts of the town, and the greater part of 
Westminster, were not paved— and the police seems to have 
been very deficient, as the author, frequently speaks of the dan- 
ger of returning from 'Whitehall ana that neighbourhood to 
tlie city early in the evening — no lamps in the streets. Some 
curious notices of prices might be collected out of these vo> 
lumcs — but we have noted hut a few. Coaches seem to have 
been common, . and very cheap — our author gets a very hand- 
some one for 32/. On the other hand, he pays 41. 10s.for a beaver, 
and as much for a wig. Pictures too seem to have brought 
large prices, considering the value of money and the small pro- 
portion of the people who could then have any knowledge of the 
art. He pays 25/. for a portrait of his wife, and 30/. for a mi- 
niature, besides eight guineas for the setting — and mention^ a 
flower-piece for which the painter refused 70/. We may take 
leave of him and his housekeeping, by inserting bis account of 
two grand dinners he seems to have given — both which he ap- 
pears to have regarded as matters of very weighty concernment. 
As to the first he says — • . : 

* My head being mil of to-morrow's dinner, went to my Lord 
Crewe’s, there to invite Sir Thomas, &c. Thence home ; and there 
find one laying of my napkins against to-morrow in figures of all sorts ; 
which is mighty pretty ; and it seems it is his trade, and he gets much 
money by it. 14th. Up very betimes, and with Jane to Levett’s, there 
to conclude upon our dinner ; and thence to the pewterer’s to buy 
a pewter sesterne, which I have ever hitherto been without. Aaou 
conies my , company, viz. my Lord Hinchingbroke and bis lady. 
Sir Philip Cateret and bis lady, Godolphin and ray cosen Roger, 
and Creed : and mighty merry ; and by and by to dinner, which was 
very good and plentifull : (and 1 should have said, and Mr George 
Montagu, who came at a very little warning, which vras exceeding 
kind of him.) And there, among other things, my Lord had Sir 
Samuel Morland’s late invention for casting up of sums of L. s. d, ; 
which is very pretty, but not very useful. Most of our discourse 
was of my Lord Sandwich and his family, as being all of us of the 
family. And with extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, thus to- 
gether, eating and looking over my closet. ' 

The next seems to have been stHi more solemn and success- 
ful. 

“23d. To the office till noon, when word brought me that mV 
Lord Sandwich was come ; so 1 presently rose, and there I found 
my Lords Sandwich, Peterborough, and Sir Charles Harbord ; and 
presently after them comes my Lord, Hinchingbroke, Mr Sidney, and 
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Sir WiUiam Goddpliin. And after greeting them and some Ume 
spent in talk, dinner was brought up, one dish after another, but a 
dish at a time t but all so good : but, above all things, the variety of 
wines and excellent of their kind I had for them, and all in so good 
order, that they were mightily pleased, and myself full of content at 
it : and indeed it wais, of a dinner of about six or eight dishes, as 
tioble as any roan need to have.'l think ; at least, all was done in the 
noblest manner that ever 1 had any, and l have rarely seen in my life 
better any where else, even at the Court. After dinner my Lords to 
cards, and the rest of us sitting about them and talking, and looking 
on my books and pictures, and my wife's drawings, which they com- 
mended mightily : and mighty merry all day long, with exceeding 
great content, and so till seven at night ; and so took their leaves, it 
being dark and foul weather. Thus, was this entertainment over — the 
best of its kind and the fullest of honour and content to me that ever 
1 had in ray life : and 1 shall not easily have so good again.’* 

On turning to the political or historical parts, of this recofd» 
we are rather disappointed in finding so little that b curious or 
interesting in that earliest portion ot it which carries us through 
the whole work of the Restoration, Though there are almost 
daily entries from the 1st of January 1659, and though the 
author was constantly in communication with persons in public 
situations — ^was personally introduced to the King at the 
Hague, and came home in the same ship with him, it is won* 
derful how few particulars of any moment he has been enabled 
to put down ; and how little the tone of his journal exhibits of 
that interest and anxiety which we are apt to imagine must 
have been universal during the 'dependence of so momentous a 
revolution. Even this barrenness, however, is not without in- 
struction — and illustrates by a new example, how insensible the 
contemporaries of great transactions very often are of their 
importance, and how much more posterity sees of their charac- 
ter than those who were parties to them. We have already ob- 
served that the author’s pwn political predilections are scarcely 
distingubhabletili he is embarked in tne fleet to bring home the 
King — and the'greater part of those with which he converses 
seeni to have been nearly as undecided.. Monqk is spoken of 
throughout with considerable* contempt and aversion ; and 
among many instances of his duplicity, it is recorded that upon 
the 21st day of February 1660, he came to Whitehall^and there 

* made a speech to them, recommending to them a Common^ 

* <voedlthi and against Charles Stuart.' The feeling of the city 
is represented, no doubt, as extremely hostile to the Parliament, 
(here uniformly called the Rump) ; but their aspirations are not 
said to be directed to royalty, but merely to a free Pailiament 
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and the dissolution of the existing junto. So kite as the moht^ 
of March our author observes, * great is the talk of a singles 

< person. Charles, George, or Richard again. For the last of 

< which my Lord St John is said to speak very high. Great 

< also is the dispute in the House, in whose name the courts 

< shall sue for the new Parliament.’ It is a comfort however to 
find, in a season of such universal dereliction of principle, that 
signal perfidy, even to the cause of the republic, is visited with 
general scorn. A person of the name of Morland, who had been 
employed under the Protector in the Secretary of State’s office, 
had been in the habit of betraying his trust, and communicating 
privately with the exited monarch! — and, upon now resorting to 
him, had been graced with the honour of knighthood. !^yen 
our cool headeu chronicler speaks thus of this inserter. 

* Mr Morland, now Sir Samuel, was here on board, but I do not 
find that my Lord or any body did give him any respect — fie beihg 
looked upon by him and all men as a knave. Among others he be- 
trayed Sir Rich. Willis that inarried Pr F. Jones’s daughter, who 
had paid him 1000/. at one time by the Protector’s and Secretary 
Thurloe’s order, for intelligence that he sent concerning the King, ’ - 

And there is afler wards a similar expression of honest in» 
dignation a^inst that perfidious rogue Sir G. Downing, * 
who, thougn he had served in the Parliamentary army under 
Okey, yet no^ volunteered to go after him and Corbet, with 
the King’s warrant, to Holland, and succeeded in bringing 
them back as prisoners, to their death — and had the impu* 
deuce, when there, to make a speech to * the Lords States of 

* Holland, telling them to their faces that he observed that he 
‘ was not received with the respect and observance now, that 
‘ he was when he came from the traitor and retell Crom’voeil / 

* by wliuiii, I am sure, 'he hath got all he hath in the world,-— 

‘ and they know it too. ’ 

When our author is presented to the King, he very simply puts 
down, that ‘ he seems to be a very sober man ! ’ This, hov^-< 
ever, may refer only to his dress and equipment, which, from 
the following extract, seems to have, been homely enough, even 
for a republic. 

* This afternoon Mr Edw. Pickering told me in what a sad, poor 
coyulition for dotkes and money the King was, and alb his attend- 
ants, .when be came to him first from my Lord, their clothes twt 
lni»g tvortnjbrty shilling* — the best of them. And how overjoyed 
the King was when Sir J. Greenville brought him some money ; so 
joyful, that he called the Princess Royal and Duke of .York to look 
upon it, as it lay in the portmanteau before it was taken' out. ’ 

On the voyage home the names of the ships are changed — - 
find to be sure the Uidiardf the Ifaseby, and the Duntati were 
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not very fit to tiear the royal flag — nor even the Speaker or the 
Lambert. ■ There is a long account of the landing, and a still 
lonf^r, of Xx>rd -Sandmc&s investmeht with the Order of the 
Garter — but we do not find any thing of moment recorded, till 
we come to the condemnation and execution of the regicides — 
a pitiful and disgusting departure from the broad principle of 
amnesty, upon the basis of which alone any peaceful restora- 
tion could be contemplated, after so long and so unequivocally 
national a suspension of royalty. It is disgusting to find, that 
Monk sate on the Bench, while his companions in arms,* Har- 
rison, Hacker, and Axtell, were arraigned for the treasons in 
which they had been associated. Our author records the whole 
transactions with the most perfept indiflerence, and with scarce- 
ly a remark — for example, 

* ISth. I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major>general Har- 
rison hanged, drawn, and quartered ; which was done there, he look- 
ing as cheerjvl ! as any man could do in that condition. 1 8th. This 
morning, it being expected that Colonel Hacker and Axtell shlould 
die, i went to Newgate, but found they were reprieved till to-mor- 
row. 19th. This morning my dining-room was finished with grecne 
serge hanging and gilt leather, which is very handsome. This morn- 
ing Hacker and Axtell were hanged and quartered, as the rest are.' 

He is, to be sure, a little troubled^ as he expresses it, at the 
disinterring and gibbetting of Cromwell’s dead and festering 
body — thinking it unfit that * a man of so great courage as he 
‘ was, should have that dishonour— though otherwise he might 
* deserve it — enough ! ’ He does not fail, however, to attend the 
rest of the executions, and to describe them as spectacles of 
ordinary occurrence — thus, 

* 19th. This morning, before we sat, 1 went to Aldgate ; and at 

the corner shop, a draper’s, I stood, and did see Barkestead, Okey, 
and Corbet, drawne towards the gallows at Tiburne ; and there they 
were hanged and quartered. They all looked very cheerful ; but 1 
hear they all die defending what , they did to the King to be just; 
which is very strange ! ’ • 

' 14<th. About 11 o’clock, having a room got ready for us, we all 
went out to the Tower-hill and there, over against the scalFold, 
made on purpose this day, saw Sir Henry Vane brought,' A very 
great press of people. He made a long speech, many times inter- 
rupted by the Sheriife and others there ; and they would have taken 
his paper out of his hand, but he would not let it go.ta But they 
caused all the books of tliose that writ after him to be given the 
Sherifie;,and the trumpets were brought under the scaSbld that he 
might not be heard. Then he prayed, and so fitted himself, abd re- 
ceived the blow ; but the scaffold was so crowded that we could not 
see it done. He had a blister, or issue, upon his neck, which he 
desired them not to hurt f He changed not his colour or speech to 
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the lasty bat died justifying himself and the cause he had stood fof^t ' 
and spoke very confidently of his being presently at the right lUuid^ 
of Christ; and in all things appeared the most resolved man that 
ever died in that manner. * 

In spite of these rioorous measures^, the. .author very soon 
gets disgusted with * ue lewdness, beggary, wd wastefulness, * 
of tlie new govemment-^and after sagaciously remarking, that 

* I doubt our new Lords of the Council do not mind things as tJie 

* late p</is3ers did-— but their pleasure or profit more, ’ lie pro- 
ceeds to make the following ‘striking remarks on the ruinous 
policy, adopted on this, and many other restorations, of exclud- 
ihg the only men really acquainted with business, on the score 
of their former opposition to the party in power. 

* From that we discoursed of the evil of putting out men of ex- 
perience ID business^ and of tl^e condition of the King's party at 
present, who, as the Papists, though otherwise fine persons, yet beirtg 
by law kept for these fourscore years out of employment, they are 
now xtJioUy uncapaile of business ; and so the Cavaliers^ for twenty 
years, who' for the most part have either given themselves over 
to look after country and family business, and those the best of 
tliem, and the rest to debauchery, &c. ; and that was it that hath 
made' him high against the late Bill brought into the House for the 
making all men incapable of employment that.^ad served against ike 
King. People, says he, in the sea-service, it is impossible to do aoy 
thing without them, there being not more than three men of the 
whole King's side that are fit to command, almost; and. these were 
Captn. Allen, Smith, and Beech ; and it may be Holmes, and Utber, 
and Batts might do something. ’ 

In his account of another conversation, he gives the follow- 
iim striking picture of the different temper and moral character ' 
of the old Republican soldiers, as contrasted with those of the 
Royalists — of the former he. reports — 

* Let the King think what he will, it is ikem that must help him 
in the day of warr. For generally they are the most substantiaU sort " 
of people, and the soberest ; and did desire me to observe it to my 
Lord Sandwich, among other things, that of all the. old army now you 
cannot see a maii begging about the streets; but what? You shall 
have this captain turned a shoemaker ; this lieutenant, a baker ; this 
a brewer; that a haberdasher; this common soldier, a porter ; and 
every man in his apron and frock, &c. as if they never had done any- 
thing else : whereas the other go with their belts and swords, swear- 
iny ami curShy, ami stealbiy i running into people’s houses, by force 
oftentimes, to carry away something ; and this is the difference be- 
tween the temper of one and the other ; and concludes (and I think 
with some reason), that the spirits of the old parliament soldiers are 
so quiet and contented with God's providences, that the King is safer 
from any evil meant him by them one tiiousanff timesmore than from Ids 
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own (1ic«ontentcd Cavaliers. And then to the publick management 
of business; it is done, as he observes, so loosely and so carelessly, 
that the kingdom can never be happy with it, every man looking |if» 
ter himself, and his own lust and luxury. ’ 

The following is also very remarkable. 

* It is strange how every body nowra-days do reflect vpon Oliver, 
e^d commend him, what brave things he did, and made alt the neigh* 
hour princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with all the love 
and prayers and good liking of his people, who have given greater 
signs of loyalty and willingness to serye him with their estates than 
ever was done by any people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle 
what a man could devise to lose so muph in so little time. ' 

The following particulars of the condition of the Protector’s 
fannly are curious,, and probably authentic. The conversation 
is in the end of 1664. 

In my way to Brampton ip this day’s iourney I met with Mr 
White, Cromwell’s cliaphn that* was, and had ' a great deal of dis* 
course with him. Among others, he tells ipe that Hicliard is, and 
hath long been, in France, and is now going into Italy. He owns 
publickly that he do correspond, and return hin> all his money, .That 
Richard hath been in some straits ip the beginning ; bpt relieved by 
his h’iends. That be goes by another name, but do not disguise 
himself, nor djeny himself to any man that ebaUenges him. He tells 
me, for certain, that offers had been \.o the qld ifum, of mar- 

riage Imttuecrf, the King and his daughter] to have obliged h\m,-.-hut he 
would not. He thinks (with nae) that it never was in his power to 
bring in the King with the pohsent of any of his officers about him ; 
and that he scorned to bring him ip, q^Mpnk did, to secure himsdf 
gmd deliver ecerg In^g else. When I told him. of what I found writ, in 
a French book of one IVtonsipar Sorhiere, that gives an account of 
his observations here in England; among other things he says, rha t 
it is reported that CropiwelT did, in his life- time, transpose many of 
the bodies of the Kings. of England from ope grave to another; and 
tliat. by that means it is not known certainly whether the head that is 
now set upon a post be that of Cromwell, or dfone of the Kings; 
Mr White tells me that ’^he believes he never had so poor a low 
thovight in him. to trouble himself about it. He says the hand of 
God is much to be seen ; that all his children are in good condition 
enough as to estate, and that their relations that betray^ their family 
arc all now cither hanged or very miserable. ’ 

The most frequent and prolific topic in tlie wholp book, pext 
perijiips to that of dress, is the profligacy of the court — or wJiat 
may fairly be denominated court scandal. It would be endless, 
and not very edifying, to attempt any thing like an abstract of, 
the shameful in^iornliUcs which this loyal author has recorded 
of the two royal brothers, and thd greater part of their favour- 
ites— at the same time, that they occupy so great a part of the 
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work) tliat we cannot well give an account of it witliout some 
notice of them. The reader will probably be satisfied with tlie 
following specimens, taken almost at random. 

‘ In the Privy*garden saw the finest smocks and linen petticoats 
of my Lady Cnstlemaine’s, laced with rich lace at the bottom, that 
ever I saw ; and did me good to look at them. Sarah told me how 
the King dined at my Lady Castlemaine’s, and supped, every day 
and night the last week; and that the night that the bonfires were 
made for joy of the Quecnes arrivaU, the King was there ; But there 
was no fire at her door, though at all the rest of the doors almost in 
the street; which was much observed : and that the King and she 
did send for a pair of scales and weight one anoUier \ and she, be- 
ing with child, was said to be heaviest. ' 

‘ Mr Pickering tells me the story is Very true of a child being dropped 
at the hall at Court ; *and that the King had it in his closet a week after, 
and did dissect \X ; and making great sport of it, said that in his opinion 
it must have been a month and three hourcs old ; and that, whatever 
others think, he hath the greatest loss, (it being a boy, as he says, ) that 
hath lost a subject by the business. * — * He told me also how loose the 
Court is, nobody looking after business, but every man his lust and 
gain ; and how the King is now become besotted upon Mrs Stewart, 
that he gets into corners, and will be with her half an hour together 
kissing her to the observation of all the world ; and she now stays by 
herself and expects it, as my Lady Castlemaine did use to do; to 
whom the King, he says, is still kind,’ &c. 

* Coming to St James’s, I hear that the Queene did sleep five hours 
pretty well to-night. The King they all say is most fondly disconsolate 
for her, and weeps by her, which makes her weep ; which one this day 
told me he reckons a good sign, fur that it carries away some rheum 
from the head ! She tells us that the Queene’s sickness is the spotted 
fever ; that she wasasfuKof the spots as a leopard: which is verystrangC 
that it should be no more known ; but.perhaps it is not so. And tbat the 
King do seem to take it much to heart, for that he hath wept before 
her ; but, for all that, that he hath not missed one night sine’e she wai 
sick, Of supping with my Lady Castlemaine ; which I believe is true, 
for she says that her husband hath dresscd’the suppers every night; 
and 1 confess I saw him myself coming through the street dressing 
up a- great supper to-night, which Sarah ’says is also fbr the King and 
her ; which is a very strange thing. ’ 

‘ Pierce do tell me, among other news, the late frolick and debauch, 
erjf of Sir Charles Sedley and Buckhurst running up and down all the 
night, almost naked, through the streets ; and at last fighting, and be- 
ing beat by the watch and clapped up ail night ; and how the King takes 
theic parts ; and my Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the constable 
hy the heels to answer it next Sessions ; whigh is a hotrid shame. Also 
how the King and these gentlemen did make the fiddlers of I'hetford, 
this last progress, to sing them all the obscene songs they could think 
of. That the King was drunk at Saxam with Sedley, Buckhur»t, &c. 
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tlic night that my Lord Arlington came thither, and would hot give 
him audience, tx could not ; which is true, for it was the night theft I 
was there and saw the King go* up to hib chamber, and was told that 
the King had been drinking. * — * He tells me that the King and my 
Lady Castiemaioe are quite broke off, and she is gone away, and is 
with child, and swears the King shall own it ; and she will have it 
christened in the Chapel at White Hall so, and owned for the King’s, 
as other kings have done ; or she will bring it into White Hall gal> 
lery, and dash the brains of it out btfore the King* efface ! He tells me 
that the King and Court were' never in the world so bad as they are 
now, for gaming, swearing, women, and drinking, and the most abo- 
minable vices that ever were in the world ; so that ail must come to 
nought. ’ 1 

' They came to Sir G. Carteret’s bouse at Cranboume, and 
tliere were entertained, and aU made drunk; and, being all drunk,- 
^rmerer did come to the King, abd swore to him by God, Sir,” 
says he, you are not so kind to the Duke of York of late as you 
t^d to be.”— “ Not I ?” says the King. « Why so ? »'—••• Why,” 
says he, “ if you are, let us drink his health. ” — “ Why let us,” says 
the King. Then he fell on his knees and drank it; and having done, 
the King began to drink it. “ Nay, Sir,” says Armerer, “ by God 
you must do it on your knees !” So he did, and then all the com- 
pany : and having done it, all fell a- crying for |oy, being all maudlin 
and kissing one another i the Kin'g the Duke of York, and the.Dukp 
of York the King 1 and in such a maudlin pickle as never people 
were : and so passed the day ! ’ 

It affords us no pleasure, however, to expose these degrading 
traits — even in departed royalty ; but it is of more consequence 
to mark the political vices to which they so naturally led. 
The following entry, on the King’a adjourning the Parliament in 
1667, gives such a picture of the Court policy, as makes one 
wOnder how the Revolution could have been so long deferred. 

* Thus they are dismissed again, to their general great distaste, I 
believe the greatest that ever Parliament was, to see themselves so 
fooled, and the nation in^ certain condition of ruin, while the King, 
they see, is oqly governed by his lust, and women, and rogues about 
him. They do all give up tpe kingdom,for lost, that I speak to^and 
do hear vohat the king says, how he and the Duke of York do no what 

THEY CAN TO GET UP AK ARMY, THAT THEY MAY NBED SO MORE 

Parutaments : and how my Lady Castlemaine hath, before the late 
breach between her and the King, siud to the King, that he must rub 
by an Army, or all would he lost, t am told that many petitions were 
provided for the Parliament, complaining of the wrongs they have 
received' from the Court and courtiers, in city and country, if the 
Parliament had 'but sat s and I do perceive they all do resolve td 
have a good account of the money spent before ever they give a 
farthing more ; and the whole kin^om is every where sensible of 
their being abused, &c. ’ 


1 
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I'bc following confirmation of these speculations is still more 
characteristic, both of the parties, and their chronicler. 

* Ami so she (Lady Castletnaine) is come to day, When one would 
think bis mind should be full of some other cares, having but this 
morning broken up such a Parliament with so ftn|ch discontent and 
80 many wants upon him, and but yesterday h^d such a sermon 
offBunst adultery! But it seeroashe hath toid the King, that whoever 

. did get it, he should own it. And the bottom of the quarrel is this t 
.^She is fallen in love with young Jermin, who hath of late been 
with' her oftener than the King, and is now going to marry my Lady 
Falmouth ; the King is mad at her entertaining Jermin, and she is 
mad at Jermin’s going to marry from her : so they are all mad ! — and 
thus the kingdom is governed ! But he tells me for certain that no- 
thing is more sure than that the King, and Duke of York, and the 
Chancellor, are desirous and labouring all they can to yet an Army^ 
whatever the King says to the Parliament ; and he believes that they 
are at last resolved to stand and fall nil three together. ’ 

A little after we find traces of another project of the same 
truly legitimate school. 

‘ The great discourse now is, that the Parliament shall be di»> « 
solved and another called, which shall (five the King the Dean and 
Chapters lands } and that will put him out of debt. And it is said 
that Buckingham do knowingly meet daily with Wildman and other 
Commonwealth-men ; and that when he is with them he makes the 
Kin^ believe that he is with his wenches. * 

The next notice of this is in the form of a confidential conver- 
sation with a person of great intelligence. 

* And he told' me, upon my several inquiries to that purpose, that 
he did believe it was not yet resolved wnedter the Parliament should 
ever meet more or not the three great rulers of things now standing 
thus : — The Duke of Buckingham is dbsolutely against their meetinff, 
as moved thereto by his people that he advises with, the people ^ 
the late times, who do never expect to have any thing done by this 
Parliament for their religion, and who do propose that, by the sale 
of the Church-lands, they fihall be able to put the King out of debt, 
&c. He tells me that be is really persuaded that the design of the 
Duke of Buckingham is,, to bring the State into such a condition as, 
if the King do die without issue, it shall, 'upon his death, hrsak into 
pieces again ; and soputhy die Duke of York, — whom they have dis- 
obliged, they know, to that degree as to despair of his pardon. He 
tells me that there is no way to rule the king but by briskness — which 
the Duke of Buckingham hath above all men ; and that the Duke of 
York having it not, his best way is what he practices, — that is to say, 
a good temper, which will support him till the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Arlington fall out, which cannot be long first, the former 
knomng that the latter did, in the time of the Chancellor, endeavour 
with the Chancellor to hang him at fiiat time, when he was proclaim- 
ed against. * 
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And again— 

The talk which these people about our King have, is to tel) hhn 
bow neither prinledge of Parliament nor City* is any thing ; 6ut ihat 
hia will i» atttjmd ouglu to be sot and their discourse, it seems, when 
they are alonie, is so base and sordid, that it makes the eares of the 
very gentlemen of the bach*staire (I think be called them) to tingle 
to bear it spoke in the King’s hearing ; aaid that must bjt very md 
indeed, ' . • . . 

The following is not so material as to doctrine— though we 
think it very curious. 

* After the bills passed, the King, sitting on his throne, with. his 
speech writ in a paper which he held in his lap, and scarce looked bS 
of it all the time he made his speech to them, giving them thanks for 
their suhsidys, of which, htmhe pot needy Tie would not have asked or 
received them ; and that need, not from any extravaghneys of his, he 
was sure, in any thing !.<—but the disorders of the times. His speech 
Vas very plain ; nothing at all of spirit in it, nor spoke' with any ; but 
rather on the contrary imperfectly, repeating many time hit words 
though he read all : which 1 am sorry to see, it hatdng not been bard 
, for him to have got all the speech without booke, upon an* 
other occasion, * 1 crowded in and heard the King's speech to them ; 
bat he speaks the worst that ever I heard man in my life: worse than 
If ^ read it all, and he had it in writing ip his hand. ’ 

It is observed soon after — ^riz. in tG64r~-as a singular thing 
that there should be but two seamen in Parliament — ^and not 
above twenty or thirty merchants : And yet from various intimap* 
tions we gather that the deportment of this aristocratical as. 
aembly was by no means very decorous. ' We have already had 
the incidental notice of many members coming in irom dinner 
half drunk, on the day of the author’s great oration — and some 
of them appear now and then to have gone a little farther,— 
early as the hours of business then were. 

p * He did tell me, and so did Sir W. Batten, bow Sir Allen Bro- 
dericke and Sir Allen Apsly did come drunk the other day into the 
'House ; and did both speak for half an hour, together, and could not 
be either laughed, or pmled, or bid to sit down and hold their peace, 
— to the great contempt qf King’s servants and cause ; which l^m 
grieved at with all my heart. ’ 

The mingled extravagance and penury of this disorderly Court 
is strikingly illustrated by two entries, not far from each other, 
in ibeyear 1667 — in one of which is recorded the ro^al war- 
drobeman’s pathetic lamentation over the King’s necessities— 
representing that his Majesty has * actually no h^pdkercbiefsf 
* and but three bands' to his neck ’—and that be does not 
where to take up a yard of linen for his service !— and the 
setting forth, that his said Majesty had lost 25,000/. in one. 
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ni^ht at play with Lady Castlcinainc — and staked 1000/. and 
1500/. on a cast. It is a far worse trait» however^ in his cha- 
racter, that he was by no means scrupulous as to the pretexts 
upon which he obtained money from his people — these memoirs 
containing repeated notices of accounts deliberately falsified for 
this purpose — and not a few in particular, in which the expenses 
of the Navy are exaggerated — we are afraid, not w'ithout the 
author’s Cooperation — to cover the misapplication of the money 
voted for that most popular branch of the service, to very diffet*- 
ent purposes. In another Royal Imposture, our author now ap- 
pears to have been also implicated — ^though in a manner far less 
derogatory to his personal honour, we mean in procuring for the 
Duke of York, the credit which he has obtained with almost all 
oUr historians, for his great skiirin maritime aifairs; and the ex- 
traordinary labour which he bestowed in improving the condi- 
tion of the Navy. On this subject we need do little more than 
transcribe the decisive statement of the noble Editor, to whose 
care we arc indebted for the publication before us; and who, in 
the summary of Mr Pepys’s life which he has prefixed to it, ob- 
serves — 

‘ Mr Stanicr Clarke, in particular, actually dwells upon the essen- 
tial and lasting benefit which that Monarch conferred on his country, 
by building up and regenerating the Naval Potver ; and asserts as a 
proof of the King’s grtxU abilitg, that the regulations still enfareed under 
the' orders of the. Admiralty, are nearly the same as those originally draum 
ttp by him. It becomes due therefore to Mr Pepys, to explain, that 
for these improvements, the value of which no person can doubt, we 
arc indebted to him, and not to his Royal Master. To establish this 
fact, it is only necessary to refer to the MSS. connected with the 
subject in the Bodleian and Pepysian Libraries, by which the extent 
of Mr Pepys’s official labours can alone be appreciated ; and we even, 
find in the Diary, as early as 1668, that a long letter of regulation, 
produced before the Commissioners of the Navy by the Duke of York, 
as his own composition, was entirely written by our Clerk of the Acts.* 

(I. XXX.) ’ 

AVe do not know whether the citations we have now made 
ff^m these curious and most miscellaneous volumes, will enable 
our readers to form a just estimate of their value. But we fear 
that, at all events, w'e cannot now indulge them with any con- 
siderable addition to their number. There is a long account of 
the great Fire and the great Sickness in 1666, and a still longer 
one of the insulting • advance of the Dutch fleet to Chatham in 
J667, as well as of the settlement at Tangiers, and of various 
naval actions during the period to which the Diary extends. 
But, though they all contain much curious matter, we are not 
VUL. XLin. NO. 85. D 
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Uuiptccl io'indke any extracts; both because the accounts^ 

^ivc‘ii ill the broken and luiautc way whicli belongs to the form 
of a Uiary, do not aflbrd many strilgng or summary passages, 
uiid because what is new in them, is not for the most part of 
any great importance. The public besides has been lately 
pretty .much satiated with details on most of those subjects in 
the contemporary work of Evelyn, — of which we shall only say, 
that though its author was indisputably more of a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man oftastc than our actuary, it is far inferior both 
111 interest, curiosit}’^, and substantial instruction, to that which we 
are now considering. The two authors, however, we are hap-* 
py to find, were great friends ; and no name is mcntioned[in the 
latter part of the Diary, i\ith more uniform respect and affection 
than tliat of Mr Evelyn — though it is very edifying to see how 
the shrewd, pvactical sagacity of the man of business, revenges 
itself on the assumed superiority of the philosopher and man of 
letters. In this respect we think there is a fine keeping of cha- 
racter in the sincerity of the following passage — 

^ By water to Deptford, and there made a visit to Mr Evelyn, 
who, among other things, sliewed me most excellent painting in lit- 
tle ; in distemper, Indian incke, water colours : graveing ; and above 
all, the whole mc'/:Ao-tinto, and the manner of* it, which is very pretty, 
and good things done with it. Ho read to liie very much also of his 
discourse, he hath been many yedrs and now is about, about (Jarden- 
age ; which is a most noble and pleasant piece. He read me part of 
a pi jy or two of liis own making, — verj/ good^ hvt iwt as lui cameils (hvm^ 

I think, to be. He shewed me his Hortiis Ilycmalis ; leaves laid up 
ill a book of several plants kept dry, which preserve colour, how ever, 
and look very finely, better than an berball. In fine a most excel- 
lent person he is, — and mast he alhnoed a little for a little eonceiledncss ; 
hut he may well be so, being a man so much above others. He read 
me, thimg/i tcith too much gmtOj some little poems of his own that 
were m)t trfaiseendant ; yet one or two very pretty epigrams; among 
others, of a lady looking in at a grate, aad being peeked at by an 
eagle that was there- ' 

And a little after he chuckles not a little over his learned 
friend’s failure, in a specidation about making bricks — conclud- 
ing very sagely, ^ so tljat I see the most ingenious men i^ay 
‘ sometimes be mistaken- ' 

Wo meet with the names of many distinguished men in these 
pages, aiul some characteristic anecdotes, — but few bold charac- 
ters. He has a remai kable interview with Clarendon — in which 
the cautions and artful demeanour of tha£ veteran politician is 
liiiely displayed, though on a very trivial occasitui. The Navy 
Hoard had marked some trees fur cutting in Clarendon park 
without his leave — at which he liad expressed great indignation ; 
and our author went, ia a prodigious fright, to pacify him* He 
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found him busy hearing causes in bis chambers, and was obliged 
to watt. 

* After all done, Jie himself called, “ Come Mr Pepys, you and 1 
will take a turn in tlie garden. ’* So be was led down stairs, having 
the goutc, and there walked will) me, I think above an hour, talking 
tnostfriendlj/y yet cunnuiyly.r^}lQ told me he would not direct me in 
any thing, that it might not be said that the Lord Chancellor did 
labour to abuse the King; or (as I offered) direct the suspending* 
the Report of the Purveyors; but I see what Ite means, and will make 
it my work to do him service in it. But Lord ! to see bow we poor 
wretches dare not do the King good service, for fear of the greatness 
of these men ! ’ 

There is no literary intelligence of any value to be gained 
from tliis work. Play collectors^ will probably find the names 
of many lost pieces — but of our classical authors there are no 
notices w'orth naming— a bara intimation of the deaths of Wal- 
ler, Cowley, and Davenant, and a few words of Dryden — MiF- 
ton, w’e think, not once mentioned. There is more of the na- 
tural philosophers of Gresham College, but not much that is 
valuable — some curious calculations and speculations about 
mon^ and coinages — and this odd but autlientic notice of Sir 
W. Petty’s intcutied will. 

* Sir William Petty did tell me that in good earnest he hath in 
his will left some parts of his estate to him that could invent such 
and such things. As among others, that could discover truly the 
way of milk coming into the breasts of a woman ! and he that could 
invent proper characters to express to another the mixture of re- 
lishes and tastes. And says, that to him that invents Gold, he gives 
nothing for the philosopher’s stone ; for (says he) they that find out 
that, will be able to pay themselves. But, says he, by this means it 
is better than to go to a lecture; for here my executors, that must 
part with this, will be sure to be well convinced of the invention be- 
fore they do part with their money. ’ 

The Appendix, which seems very judiciously selected, con- 
tains some valuable fragments of histo^'cal iuforanation : But 
we have not now left ourselves any room for an account of 
llictn; and are tempted to give all >\’e can yet spare to .a few 
€;xtracts from a very curious correspontlence between Mr 
Pepys and Lord Reay and Lord Tarbiit in 1699, on the sub- 
ject of the Second Sight among our Highlanders. Lord Reay 
seems to have been a firm believer in this gift or faculty — 
but Lord Tarbut had been a decidecF sceptic, and was only 
converted by the proofs of its reality, which occurred to him- 
self while in the Highlands in the year 1652, and afttu'wai-ds. 
.Some of the stories lie tells are not a little remarkable. For 
example, he says, that one night when pne of his Celtic at- 
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tcndnnts was entering a lioiise where they had proposed to 
sleep, he suddenly started back w ith a scream, and tell down 
in an agony. . 

* I asked what the matter was, for he seemed to me to be very 
much frighted : he told me very seriously that 1 should not lodge in 
tli^it house, because shortly a dead cofHn would bo carried out of it, 
for many were carrying it when he was heard cry ! I neglecting his 
fwords and staying there, he said to others of the servants he was 
very sorrj' fof it, and that what he saw would surely conic to pass : 
and though no sick person was then there, yet the landlord, a healthy 
Highlander, ilied of an apoplertic Jit before J bft the hovse. ’ 

Another occurred ill 1G5S, when, in a very rugged part of 
the country, he fell in witli a man who w^as staring into the air 
with marks of great agitation. • I'pon asking what it was tlmt 
disturbed him, he answered, 

‘ I see a troop of Englishmen leading their horses down that hill 
<-^and some of them are already in the plain, eatihg the barley which 
is growing in the field near to the hill. ” This was on the 4th of May 
(for I noted the day), and it was four or live clays before any barley 
UYW soiKm in the field he spoke of. Alexander Monro asked him 
how he knew they were Englishmen : he answered, because they 
were leading horses, and had on hats and boots, which he knew no 
Scotchman would have on there. We took little notice of the whole 
story as other than a foolish vision, but wished that an English 
parly were there, wc being then at war with them, and the place al- 
most inaccessible for horsemen. But the brginnvig of August ihere^ 
fijivr^ the Earl of Middleton, then Lieutenant for the King in the 
riighlands, having occasion to march a party of his tow'ards the 
South Islands, sent his Foot through a place called Inverlacwell, 
and the forepart, which was first down the hill, did fall to eating 
the barley w'hich was on the little plain under it. ’ 

Another of his I^orclship’s experiences was as follow's. In 
January 1()82, he was sitting w'ith two friends in a house in 
Ross- shire, when a man from the islands ‘ desired me to rise 
from that chair, for it was an unlucky one. I asked “ Why ? He 
ansvvered, “ Because there was a dead man iA the chair next to it. ” 
— “ Well, ” said I, if it be but in the next, I may safely sit here : 
but what is the likeness of^ the man ? He said lie was a tall man 
with a long grey coat, booted, and one of his legs hanging over the 
chair, and his head hanging down to the other side, and his arm 
backward, as it were broken. There were then some English troops 
quartered near the place, and there being at that time a great frost 
after a thaw, the country was wholly covered over with ice. Four 
or five Englishmen riding by this house, not two hours after the 
vision, where wc were sitting by the fire, we heard a great noise, 
which proved to be these troopers, with the help of other servants, 
carrying in one of their number who had got a very mischievous fall 
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and h^d his arm broke ; and falling frequently into swooning fits, 
they brought him to the hail, and set him tn the vety chair anJ in 
the very jxfsture which the .Seer had proposed : hut the man did not 
die, though he revived with great difficulty* ' 

These instances are chiefly remarkable as being given upon 
the personal knowledge of an itulividnal of great judgnjent, 
acuteness, and firmness of character. The following is from 
a still liigher tjuarter; since the reporter was not even a 
iScotchman, and indeed no less a person llnui I.ord Cla- 
rendon. In a letter to Mr Pepjs in 1701, he informs 
him, tiuit, in 1601, upon a Scottish gentleman being in 
his presence introduced to Lady Cornbury, he was observed 
to gaze upon her with a singular exjjression of melancholy ; 
and upon one of the company asking the reason, he replied, 

‘ I see her m blood!' Slie was at that time in perfect liealth, 
and remainetl so for near a ftionth, Avhen she fell ill of small- 
pox : And ‘ upon the ninth day after the small-pox appeared, in the 
tnorning, she bletl at the nose, which quickly stop’t ; but in the aftevr 
noon the blood burst out again with great violence at her nose and 
mouth, and about elevOn of the clock that night she dyed, almost 
tvr/teritig in her blood !' . ' 

'I'here is a great number of similar stories, reported on the inost 
imposittg testimony — thougli, in some instances, the Seer, we 
must say, is somewhat put to it to sujqtorthis credit, and make 
out the accomplishment of his vision. One chieftain, for instance, 
had long been seen by the gifted with an arrow sticking in his 
thigh ; from which they ail inferred, that he was cither to die or 
to suffer greatly, from a wound in that place. To their surprise, 
however, he died of some other infliction, and the seers were 
getting out of reputation, when luckily a fray arose at the funeral^ 
and an arrow was shot fairly through the thigh of the dead man, 
in the very spot were the vision had shown it ! On another oc- 
casion, Lord Reay's grandfather was told that he had been seen 
with a dagger run into his breast-r-and though nothing ever 
happened to him, one of his servants, ttf whom he had given thf 
doublet which he wore at the time of this intimation, was stabbed 
through it, in the very place where tbe dagger had been seen. 
I.ord Reay adds the following additional instance, of this^lanc- 
ing, as it were, of the prophecy on the outer garment. 

* John Macky, of Dilril, having put on a new suit of clothes, was 
told by a Seer that be did see the gallows upon his coat, which be 
never noticed ; but some time after gave his coat to bis servant, 
'William Forbess, to whose honesty there could be nothing said at that 
time ; but he was shortly after banged for theft, with the same coat 
about him i my informer being an eye-witness of bis execution, and 
one wbp had heard what the Seer said before. ’ 

Lordship also menlious, that these visions were seen by 
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Mind people, as well as those who had sight,— •and adds, that 
there was a blind woman in his time who had the facolty in great 
perfection, and foretold many things that afterwards happened, 
as hundreds of living witnesses could attest. We have no time 
now to speculate on these singular legends — ^but, as curious me- 
mmtos of the lubricity of human testimony, we think it right 
they should be once more brought into notice. 

And now we have done with Mr Pepys. There is trash 
enough no doubt in his journal, — trifling facts, and silly observa- 
tions. But we can scarcely say that we wish it a page shorter ; 
and are of opinion, that there is very little of it which does not 
help us to understand the character of his times and his contem- 
poraries, better than we should' ever have done without it; and 
make us feel more assured that we comprehend the great historical 
events of the age, and the people who bore a part in them. In- 
dependent of instruction altogether too, there is no denying, 
that it is very entertaining thus to be transported into the very 
heart of a time so long gone by ; and to be admitted into the 
domestic intimacy, as well as the public councils of a man of 
great activity and circulation in the reign of Charles II. Read- 
ing this book seems to us to be quite as good as living with Mr 
Samuel Pepys in his proper person,— and though the court 
.scandal may be detailed with more grace and vivacity in the 
Memoires de Grammont, we have no doubt that even this part 
of his multifarious subject is treated with far greater fidelity and 
fairness in the work before us — while it gives us more clear and 
undistorted glimpses into the true English life of the times — 
for the court was substantially foreign — than all the other me- 
morials of them that have come down to our own. 

The book is rather too dear and magnificent. But the Edi- 
tor’s task we think excellently performed. The ample text is 
not incumbered with ostentations commentaries— but very brief 
and useful notices are supplied of almost all the individuals who 
are mentioned ; and an admirable and very minute Index is sub- 
joined, which methodises the immense miscellany — and places 
die vqpt chaos at our disposal. 


Art. III. Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. Post octavo. 
Colburn. London, 1825. 

»Tn exceedingly few exceptions, most of those who have 
’ ’ turncil their attention to the state of Ireland, from Sir 
John Davies and Mr Laurence, down to Lady Morgan and the 
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T.aiireate, have Joined, in ascribing a very large share of the po« 
vcrty and turbulence of the peasantry of that country, to the Non- 
rrsulenci’ of the principal proprietors.* It must be admitted, too, 
that-this opinion seems, at lirsl sight, to be as well l<>undcd ns 
it has been universal. The wealth that is sent abroad to sup- 
port absentee landlords and capitalists, seems to be entirely lost 
to the country ; ami to occasion a proportional diniiniitioh of its 
means of supporting and employing the people who remain : • 
At the same time that society seems no longer to bo held to- 
gether by any proper gradation of ranks, atid tlie inl'orior classes 
to have lost the bcnclit of the example of tlie gentry, and the 
protection and assistance, which, it is taken ft)r granted, they 
would have ijffbrdetl them had they resided on their estates. 

We confess, however, that’ alter maturely weighing these, 
statements, and giving the subject all the consideration in our 
pow'cr, wc are by no means disposed to rate the advantages 
of residence so high; or to join in the clamour that has been 
so long and so loudly raised against absenteeism. The peculiar 
circumstances under which the people of Ireland have, in other 
i*espects, been unfortunately placed, are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for all that is bad in their actual condition. And we 
think it will not bo difficult to show, that the mere non-resi- 
dence of the landlords is, if not entirely innocuous, of so 
very little importance, that it may safely be left out of view in 
erideavouring to form an estimate of the causes of the misery of 
the Irish people. 

Absentee landlords arc said to be injurious, because 

♦ There arc, so far as we know, only two exceptions worth men- 
tioning ; though, if this were a question to be decided authority 
only, the names of Sir William Petty {Political Anatomjff^f Ireland, 
p. 82, Kd. iflP) ; and Sir Henry Parnell, {Principles Currency and 
Exchange, 4th IDd. p. 76), arc sufficient to weigh down almost all 
that can be placed in the opposite scale. No one was so well ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland in the seventeenth century as Sir 
William Petty : and there is no one so perfectly acquainted with its 
present state, or who has so patiently and impartially investigated the 
causes of its misery and degradation, as Sir Henry Parnell. He has 
laboured unceasingly to promote the real interests of his unhappy 
country ; and while all parties have confidence in the honesty and 
rectitude of bis intentions, his thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
the soundness and comprehensiveness of his general views, give the 
greatest weight and authority to his opinions. Tlie efficiency of the 
in(]uiries made, by the late Committee of the House of Commons on 
the state of Ireland, is diieSy to be ascribed to Sir H.’s exertions. 
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they spend that weallh in another country* which, had it been 
spent at home, would have enriched and aflurded employment 
to a great number of tradesmen, labourers, and industrious 
people ; And, second^ because the country is deprived of; the 
moral bciielits that would have resulted from their residence, 
and the peasantry left to be fleeced nnd plundered by those who 
have no permanent interest in their welfare, anti whose only ob- 
ject is to enrich themselves. We shall offer a few rcmarlts oh 
each of these heads. 

With rogarti to the /inlt or the disadvantage supposed -to 
be occasioned by the landlords spending their incomes in anor 
thcr country, it will not, we think, be difficult to show that it 
is altogether imaginary. The rents of the Irish absentee 
landlords arc said to amount ta thrccy or t/nx-e mid a half mil- 
lions. We suspect that this statement is very much exaggeratr 
etj ; but assuming it to be accurtfte, the primary cjuestion is, — 
how are these rents remitted ttf them ? Now, as there is very little 
specie in Ireland, nnd as Irish Bank notes do not circulate iu 
England, it is obvious that they can be remitted in one way on- 
ly, and that is, by sending abroad an equivalent amount of the 
ravo produce^ or manvjaclurcs of the country. W’ ere all the absen-. 
tees to retiu'n to Ireland, there would, no doubt, be an increased 
demand for commodities, or labour, or both, in the home mar- 
ket, ’to the extent of three or three and a half millions. But 
it is undeniably certain, that this increase of demand in the 
home market would be balanced by a precisely equal dimbmtion 
of demand in the /orngn market ; And unless it can be shown, 
tliat foreign merchants trade for smaller profits than the home 
merchants, we must be satisfied, on the first blush of the 
ip&tte^, thftt the expenditure of those landlords who reside 
in ]Londo]^r Paris, it is no matter which, has just as great an 
effect ip vlvffying and animating industry in Ireland-, as if they 
resided in Dublin or Cork. 

But then it. is spid, th^t tlie rents of the absentees are neither 
remitted in specie nor ni bank-notes, nor in Irish produce, 
but in drafts on foreign merchants, or bills of cxchanjfe. But 
what, we should like to know, is a bill of exchange ? Is it not 
an order addressed to some individual residing in another part 
of tlie same, or in a foreign country, directing him to pay a 
debt he has already contracted, or is abqut to contract to the 
drawer of the bill, to some other individual ’? Celebrated as the 
merchants of England are for their generosity, they w-ill not, we 
may be assured, furnish the Irish absentees with three thousand 
pounds, much less with three millions without receiving an cqui- 
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valent — tliai i!*t witlioiit receivin}» three niilliuns worth of frlsh 
coinnuKlities. 'I'his then isthenuiiiiier inwliich absentee expend h 
H ire operates. — The agent of an absentee landlord, at\er receiving 
the rents of his tenants, say 10,000/., purchases u bill of exchange 
for this 10,000/. from an Irish merchant. But the merchant, in 
order to supply his corres])on<lent in London, Liverpool, or Am- 
sterdam, on whom the bill is drawn, with funds to pay it, mw.v/, for 
it is not in any respect optional with him, go into the Irish market 
and buy 10,000/. worth of the raw products or manufactured 
goods of the country, and send them abre^ad to his correspondent. 
Where, then, is the dilfcrence to Ireland, in so far as the de- 
maiul for commodities is concerneil, whether the landlord is 
or is not resident ? When he is resident he will receive 10,000/. 
from his tenants, and he will go to market and buy an equal 
amount of Irish corn, beef, hats, shoes, &c. : And, when he is 
not resident, a merchant gets the 10,000/. and lays out every 
.sixpence of them in the purchase' of Irish commodities, just as 
the landlord did when he was at home. Turn it and twist it 
as you please, you will find, on analyzing any case that can pos- 
sibly be presented, that this is f/t(f rdtole difference, in so far ns 
expenditui'e. is concerned, betw'cen a resident and a non-resident 
landlord. The one exchanges his revenue for Irish commo- 
dities, which he imports into his house in Dublin, and consumes 
there; the other also, through the mcrclmnt who furnishes him 
with bills, exchanges his for Irish commodities, which, or the 
equivalents for which, he imports into, and consumes in his 
house in London or I’aris; and, therefore, unless it can be 
proved that the mere local act of consumption is advantageous 
— we must acknowledge, that the consumption of that portion 
of the annual revenue of a nation, which is sent ahroncl to al>- 
.scnlees, contributes as much to the general advantage as the 
consumption of any other portion of income. It is never, in 
short, by sending abroad revenue ^ but by sending abroad the 
capital, hy whose agency revenue is produced, that nations are 
impoverished and ruined. 

Even if the rents of the Irish absentees w'crc remitted to 
tliem in specie, that would not in the least affect the previous 
reasoning. Ireland has no mines of gold or silver j anti, if she 
sends these metals to England or France, she must previously 
Imve obtained them in exchange for an equivalent ariiount of 
Irish produce ; and. the gain, on selling this jiroduce to the 
Bra;«ilians or Mexicans, would be quite as great as any that 
couhl have been realized by selling it to the landlords, lunt 
they rc;$ided at home. At bottom, the notions with respect to 
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the injurious cfTects of nbscnteo cxpentlilnre, differ hut little from 
those; so long previilent with respect to the bnlanec of trade. It 
is now iihont a century since J)r JSwill, not in jest, but in good 
sob(.‘r (‘aniest, iiifunned his believing and admiring countrymen, 
that tliey had only alu>ut .'>00,000/. of cash ; anti that otit of this 
srauti/ stot:/cy they had to remit a neat million a year to England ! 
'I'hose who believe in the possibility of such a condition of 
things, may also conscientiously think, that the poverty atid 
misery of Ireland is owing to the circumstance of Irish beef 
being eaten, and Irish linen worn in London or I^aris, rather 
than in Dublin or Cork ! 

W e have, indeed, occasionally heard it argued, tliat it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the exports of Ireland are increased by the 
]u)n-residencc of the landlords; tSintthese exports really take place 
because many of the products of Ireland are well fittetl I'or the 
nvtrkets of Engluiul and other countries ; and that, therefore, 
when the landlords leave their own country, and go to reside 
abroad, the demand for Irish products in the foreign market is 
not really increased, while the dmnand for these products in the 
Iiome market is very much diininisheil. But a little reflection will 
serve to show that this statement is one of those that contradict 
and confute themselves. ' Let it be supposed, which however 
is most certainly not the case, that the exports from Ireland are 
7iol augmented in consequence of remittances on account of ab- 
staitees : It is on this hypothesis, clear to demonstration, that tin* 
imports that w'ould otherwise take place of English ami foreign 
produce into Ireland, must be diminished by the whole amount of 
the bills drawn in favour of the absentees ; for, it woultl follow, 
w'erc this not the case, that they must now be subsisting either 
on charity or on the air 1 If then the absentees were lo return 
home, and the same amount of Irish produce to coiitimie lo be 
exported, all the English and foreign commodities, on whieli 
the absinitees had subsisted when abroad, would henceforth be 
imported into Ireland ; #nd there could not, under such cir- 
cumstmices, be any increased demand, in conseipience of their 
return, for the smallest additional (juantity of Irish produce. 

. It has been said, however, that statements similar to those 
we have now made, prove too much. That the same reason - 
ing which shows that the remittance of the rents of absentee 
landlords to a foreign country, is non-injurious to Ireland, will 
equally show that a tribute may l)e exacted by foreigners with- 
out injuring those who pay it ! But the slightest reflection will 
suffice to convince any one, that the cases of remittances to ab- 
sentees, and of remittances on account of tribute, instead of be- 
ing iilcnlicnl, arc totally and compictly dissimilar. Suppose 
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1,000 quarters of wheat 'are exported from Ireland ‘to Liverpool 
on account of an absentee; If this absentee returns home, this 
exportation will of cours'i cease ; — but what will Ireland fpiiii 
by its cessation? The rents of the absentee will then be latd 
out, not perhaps in the purchase of wheat, but in the purchase 
of an equal value of some sort of commodities ; and these he will, 
of course, consume in his cnv?i Jamili/. The fact of his being in 
Ireland, or out of it, cannot, therefore, either adtl to, or lessen 
the means of living posscssctl by any other individual. So long 
as the individuals who consume, and the value of the products they 
consume continue the same, a change in the place of consumption 
can affect themselves only. But the case of a tribute is in every 
respect dissimilar. If the remittances to absentees from Ireland 
were put a stop to, those who now receive them would return to 
Ireland, and would consume them there. But if the same remit- 
tances were made as a tribute to a, foreign country, and if this t.i- 
bute were to cease, there would be no one to return to Ireland ; 
and there would, in consequence, be so much additional wealth left 
In the pockets of the existing inhabitants of the country. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile than the statements 
so frequently put forth in the Irish newspapers and other publi- 
cations, cornp'aring the remittances to absentees to a tribute ; 
and complaining of the injury Ireland sustains by sending 4 - 
hroad so large a sum, for which she gets rclurn ! It is quite 
obvious that she gets an ample return for these remittances. 
'I'hey consist of the rents of the land, or the profits of the 
stock belonging to absentees ; and in making them, Ireland 
is discharging a debt which she would equally have to <li^- 
charge, were the absentees to return to their estates. Sup- 
pose the rental of Lord Hertford’s Irish property to amount 
to 100,000/. a year, is it not a matter of consummate in- 
difference to Ireland whether his Lordship consumes annually 
100,000/. worth of Irish commodities in his seat in Ireland, of 
has an equivalent amount of them sent to a London merchant 
on his account ? To talk of a relnrtf in either case is absurd, 
unless by return is meant the extinction of a debt justly due to 
his Lordship; and this, it is obvious, is just as easily and as ef- 
fectually discharged in the one vray as in the other. 

But the opponents of absenteeism still contend, that this 
reasoning involves a fallacy; that the greater portion of the 
raw produce and manufactures that are sent to absentee 
landlords, would have been exchanged by them, had they re- 
mained in. Ireland, for the products of the various Irish trades- 
men, for which every opulent individual must always have a 
demand ; but, that when they live in London or Paris, they 
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employ them in Paying the wa^res of English or Fi'eoch trades- 
nicnt who consccpicntly gain an advantage at the expense of those 
of Irc^nd. Plausible, however, as this statement may appear, it is 
notwithstanding wholly fallucions. Suppose that any given number 
.of landlords residing at present in Ireland, and laying out their in- 
comes partly in the purchase of English manufactured goods and 
colonial products, and partly in the purchaseof the productsof Irish 
art and industry, emigrate to England or France; and, suppose 
farther, that the identical Irish commodities they arc now in the 
habit of using in Ireland, arc sent after them to their new resi- 
dence: In this case it is quite obvious, and must be admitted by 
every one, that in the event of the absentees having taken their 
servants along with them, the wealth of Ireland could be in no 
degree allected by the change* that had taken place in their 
place of residence. But what, in point of fact, is the difference 
l)Qjtwccn this hypothetical case and the actual case of the absen- 
tees, cither from Ireland or "any other country? When the 
Duke of Leinster leaves Carton to establish himself in Gros- 
venor Square, it is probable that the identical beef, bread, and 
cloth, may not be used by him in London that he would have 
used had he continued in Ireland; but if they are not, the dif- 
ference is perfectly immaterial, inasmuch as it is certain he must 
still purchase an equivalent amount of Irish commodities of some 
shrt or other. How idle then is it to accuse absenteeism of 
lessening the demand for labour ! 

It is certainly true that absenteeism may have the effect to 
occasion a change in the sqiecies (>f labour demanded; 

but that is all it can do; and for any thing that we can a 
qmori know to the contrary, this change may be advan- 
tageous. Haw produce is the article in which it is at 
present most for the advantage of Ireland to remit the rents 
of absentees. And, supposing them to return to Ireland, 
a much less amount of their rents would be laid out in the 
purchase of corn, and ,a larger in that of the mam^aetures 
of the country. But this could not possibly occasion any in- 
crease of the total effective demand for labour ; for, it is evi- 
dent, that if, under such circumstances, more people were em- 
ployed in one way, fewer would bo employed in another. If a 
non-resident landlord lays out his rent in the purchase of corn 
which requires the labour of 500 men for its production ; and 
if, on returning home, he lays out this rent in thp purchase of 
manufactures also produced by 500 men, the aggregate demand 
for Irish labour is in nowise affected by the change. 

Not only, however, would the demand for labour not be in- 
creased, but there are ten chuuccs to one that it would be cog- 
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siderably diminished by such a change rts lifts now been sup- 

E osed. A greater number of labourers will almost uniformly' 
e employed in the production of 500^. u^orth of corn, than in 
the produttion of 500/. worth of manufactured goods. Oiir 
readers are well aware, that Dr Smith has founded his theory 
with respect to the superior advantagcousness of ngricultural' 
industry, on the circumstance of its being found, that if two 
equal capitals are employed, the one in agriculture, and the 
other in manufactures, the former will afford emploj’ment to a 
miich gi'eater number of individuals than the latter; And those' 
who dissent from Dr Smith’s theory, do not deny the assump- 
tion on which it is foiJnded; but merely contend that it is not 
by the number of people, but by the rate of nett profit that dif- 
ferent businesses yield, that their comparative advantagcousness 
is to be determined. The recommendation of a sysitem that would 
most certainly occasipn a considct^able diminution in thcdcmaitd 
for labour, is a truly Irish mode of providing employment for 
a people. 

Notwithstanding, however, that they will not bear exami- 
nation, we are ready to admit, that the prevalent notions with 
respect to the injurious effects of absentee expenditure, appear, 
on a superficial view, natural and well-founded. When’ a£ 
wealthy landlord resides on his estate, there is generally, in 
some contiguous village, a number of little tradesmen and ma- 
nufacturers who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, 
will be thrown altogether out of employment, and left entirely 
destitute, in the event of his removing to another country. This 
opinion, however, is founded entirely on a misapprehension of the 
nature of profits. Those who raise an outcry against absenteeism, 
take for granted that all retail dealers, tradesmen and manu- 
facturers, live at the expense of those who employ them, or' 
who buy their products. It is certain, however, that they do 
no such thing-^ — that they live by means of their own capital 
and industry, and that these would support them, though their 
customers were annihilated. The bootmaker, for example, who 
sells bools at 50s.,' which only cost him 40s. of outlay, 'does pot 
make his 10s. of profit at the expense of his customers. He 
produces, in a given time, a quantity of boots equivalent to, or 
worth in silver 50s., while the various expenses to which he is 
necessarily put in the manufacUirc of these bools, only amount, 
when rated in the same medium, to 40s. But his customers 
are all doing the very same thing, they are all making the 
same profit in their respective businesses; — that is, they arc 
all producing quantities equal to 50, by an outlay of 40 ; 
and, consequently, in exchanging silver for boots, the one 
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gains noUiing at tlic expense of the other. ProHl isy in every, 
cose, the result of more being produced in a given period^ than 
is consumed in that period. And the, advantage that is found 
in exchanging one commodity for another, consists entirely ia 
its enabling labour to be divided, and commodities to be pro> 
duced, in the best and most expeditious manner. 

It is plain, therefore, that the various manufacturers and 
tradesmen employed by a resident landlord, give him a, full 
and fair equivalent for what they receive. Ana this being the 
case, it is obvious, that all that the total cessation of the de- 
mand for a particular class of commodities can do, is to force 
those who produce them to employ their capital and industry 
in some other way. But this is seldom a very serious injury, 
.'ind is sometimes an advantage.* The shoemaker, for example, 
docs not live upon shoes: He produces them only in the view 
ok obtaining other commodities in exchange for them ; and if 
the demand for shoes were altogether to^cease, he world tli- 
rcctly apply himself to the production of those other commo- 
dities. 

This principle is quite decisive as to the nature and value of 
the opinion of those who contend, that when a set of opulent 
landlords leave one country to establish themselves in another, 
those tradesmen and manufacturers with whom they dealt, lose 
all (he prq/it which they are said to make in their transac- 
tions with the landloi’ds. Tlie profit? that these trades- 
men, and that all other persons whatsoever, make, consist, in 
evtu’y case, of the Access, or the value of the excess, of the com- 
modities produced by them in a given time over those they 
consume in the same time: And whether they directly con- 
sunu! these commodities, or exchange them for commotlities 
<d' an e(]ual value belonging to others, has no more to do 
with profits than it has witii poetry or painting. If an agri- 
culturist obtains, at the end of a year, a return of 1,100 or 
1,200 quarters of wheat.from a farm, and if the various out- 
lays to which he has been put in the raising of this produce a- 
luount, when reduced to < the same standard, to only 1,000 
<|iiartc>rs, his profits will be 10 or 20 per cent.; and this, 
wlu'thor he sells liis corn or eats it' — whether he casts it in- 
to the grouiul as seed, or leaves it to rot on the surface. 
If the popular opinions with respect to the source of pro- 
fits were really true, it would inevitably follow, inasmuch as 
titey take for granletl that all producers make tlieir profits at 
the expen.se of some one else, not only that no additions could 
be matle to capital, but that the capital now in the worhl .miist 
be very soon annihilatetl ! If such were really the condition of 
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inaiikiiid, they would not, in an econontical peunt of view, fare 
one wliit better than a set of tygers in a cage — they would live 
upon each other, till only one survived — and he would die ot 
hunger ! It is obvious, therefore, that it is a railical inistuke to 
suppose that the idea, that profits depend in any degree on ex- 
changes, is only jKurtially erroneous — it is, on the contrary, 
wholly and completely witliout the shadow of a foundation. 

This principle shows also the error in the reasoning of those 
who contend, that though absentee expenditure may not be 
injurious in those cases in which the rents of absentees arc first 
paid in money, and this money again laid out in the purchase ot 
an equivalent amount of Irish produce sent to them, it would still 
be injurious if the rents were paid in kind^ and if the actual pro- 
<lucc of which they consist were ■i*emitted directly to the absen- 
tees. But at bottom there is no difference whatever between 
these cases ; and we have siipppsed that the rents are paid i.n 
money, only bccause'such is real!}’ the case throughout almost 
all Ireland. Let it be supposed, however, that the rent of a 
resident landlord consists of a thousand quarters of wheat, or a 
thousand head of cattle, and that it is paid in kind', and that 
he exchanges his wheat or cattle for an equivalent amount of 
such Irish and other produce as he may have occasI?>n for; 
Suppose, now, that this Iwdlord transfers himself and his fa- 
mily to London, and that tim actual sacks of wheat, or head of 
cattle, arc sent to him there, he will in this case exchange them 
for an equivalent amount of English commodities. Now, it M 
obvious that the landlord has consumed, in both cases, the •whole 
value of the corn and cattle — exchanging them, in the first case, 
ibr an e<|ual value of Irish, and, in the second, for an ccjual 
value of English commodities. The people of Ireland have, 
in either case, exactly the same aggregate amount of coni- 
modities to subsist upon ; the only difference that can possibly 
exist, being, that when the landlord is at home, they have 
more wheat and cattle, and fewer mamfactured goods, &c. and 
conversely when he is absent. But if, in consc(]uence of the 
absenteeism of the landlord, the supply of raw produce should 
become deficient, and that of manufactured goods redundant, 
it is certain that capital would be transferred from the one spe- 
cies of industry to the other— from that in which, as we have 
already seen, Ireland has no advantage to that in which she 
really has. 

In the event then, of a landlord leaving a country in which 
he has been resident, it may happen that few of the articles pr<*- 
duced by the tradebneii and manufacturers he was in the habit 
of employing, can be advantageously exported to the country to 
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which he has j^one; and the demand for thesewill, in consa(|nencey 
decline jn' a corresponding proportion. Put wherever this 
pens, what is lost on the one luind wilhbe gained on the other ; for 
‘the demand for somd other species of produce will be eqoidly 
increased— -and it must also be kept in view, that not only the ^ 
elective demand of the country, but the capital by means 4 f' 
•aohich the commodities required to satisfy that demand are to 
be produced^ continues ttndiminished. The absentee takes no 
part cither of his own capital, or of the capital of the tradesmen 
and ma'^ufacturers of the country he has left, along with him. 
These remain where th^ were ; and are employed equally to 
Support and employ labourers when the landlords are abroad, 
ns when they are at home. It is true, that a portion of these 
labourers may be forced to edgage in a different employment, 
iand perhaps also to leave the parjt of the country in u^ich they 
previously resided. But in i^general poiqt of view, these chan- 
ges are of no importance; and they might equally arise, either 
From opening new branches of commerce, or from die intro- 
duction of any new or improved species of machinery. 

For the reasons now stated, a village that is built in the im-^ 
nfediatf vicinity of a gentleman’s scat, generally declines on his 
becoming an ansentce. This, hovuver, is in most cases any- 
thing but an injury. The inhabitanfjgof such villages are very ge- 
nerally poor, needy dependants, destituteof all invention, and with- 
out any wish to distinguish themselves. But lyhen the proprie- 
tor becomes an absentee, they are forced to trust to their own 
resources, and either establish.some sort of manufacture, or be- 
take themselves to those manufacturing and commercial cities 
where there is always a ready demand for labour, aiid where every 
latent spark of genius is sure to be elicited. Although, there- 
fore, it is mo^ certainly true, that absenteeism has a tendency to 
reduce those villages that are generally found .in the neigh- 
bourhood of the residence of large proprietors, it is not on 
that account preJudlciaKtp the country at large, but the reverse'. 

* Stock and labour, ’ says Dr Smith, ‘ naturally seek the most 
‘ advantageous employment. They naturally, therefore, resort 

* as much as they can to the town, and desert the country. ’ — » 

(I. p. 195.) 

In the remarks we have now made, we have assumed, in or- 
der to simplify the discus.siott, that the absentees take their fa- 
milies, including the variQU9 menial servants in their employ- 
ment, along with them when they emigrate. Menials are in a 
different situation from tradesmen, manufacturers, &c. They 
are not supported by means of their own capital, but by the 
capital and industry of those who employ them. And it is 
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therefore true, that when n nttmber of wesdthy individuals leave 
a country i» which they have resided- for any considerable pe- 
riotl, Without taking theiibservants along Urith them, the labour- 
crs'tn that country are apt to be injured by the competition of 
thosse who are thiii; thrOwn out of employment; while the la- 
bourers of the count»*y .whoro their masters go to settle without 
them, wili be proporlionolly banchted. But it must bo observ- 
ctl, that this is. an oflbet which is only sensible at the first com- 
mencement of absenteeism ; for when it has existed for any 
considernblo period, the population is sureto.be adjusted pro- 
portiojially t(» the diminished demand for servants. This, how- 
evt'r, is the whole extent of the injury which absenteeism ever 
iiidicls on the population oF any country; ahd it is one of so 
very trifling a description, and ^'o very evanescent in its natare^ 
thal it is hardly worth advertijlg to.a 

But the dcclaimcrs against absenteeism have still anothtr 
reason for the faith tliat is in them. They ask, do you mean 
to say, that Paris, Home, and Brussels are not benefited by the 
.■xpeiuliture of the English absentees? bnt if you sidmit this, 
must you not also admit, that r.ondon and Bath are propor- 
tionally benefited by the expenditure of the Irish absentees? 
•and if so, docs it not clearly follow, that Ireland must lose all 
that they gain? But while -we admit the premises, wo ^ny 
the inference that ia attempted to be clrawp from them. We 
coiieodo that London and Bath are benefited, though in a very 
small degree, by the residence of .Irish absentees; but we deny 
iluu Ireland loses what they gain, or that she in fact loses anything 
by their nnn-residcncei It is plain, that if the commodities sent 
I rom Jreland to England on account of the absentees, were those 
actually consumed by them, they would have no occasion to en- 
ter an English shop, or to give an order to an English trades- 
man ; and it is difiicult to sec how, under such circumstances, their 
residence here could be of any advantage to any individual. 
But su[)()use, which is the fact, that tbe commodities sent to 
England are not generally pf the class actually consumed by 
the absentees ; England will derive sdme little advantage from 
their expenditure — but how ? Simply because the commodi- 
ties imported by the absentees are chiefly, the products of the . 
soil, in the raising of which Ireland has an advantage ; and be- 
cause there will be a somewhat greater demand in the markets of 
Engiaiul lor certain species of manufactured goods, and more of 
them being in consequence produced, the labour required for 
their production will be better divided, and they will, in conse- 
quence, be produced a little more cheaply and expeditiously. If 
the commodities imported on acconst of the absentees, were not 
VOL. xi.iti. NO. y.7. E 
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of a class that Ireland could produce with distinctly greater Hi- 
ciliiy than England, the latter, it is'plain, would gain nothinj^ by 
their residence ; for if, on the one hand, they' Increase the^eoliin’d 
for a certain species of conmioilitics, they must, by bringing* an 
erjuivalent amount of some other species into our market, pro- 
portionally lesson the demand for sbme other sort of British 
produce. But whatever ICngland may gain ini consequence of 
the better division of labour caused by the absentees, Ireland, in- 
stead of losing anything, will on her p.art be an equal gainer. 
The entire income of these absentees will still be expended in 
the first instance in the purchase of Irish commodities. There 
will consequently be the same demand for them, as if the ab- 
sentees resided at home ; and it^ is, as we have already stalcil, the 
species onlij of tommoJities in dematid that will be varied. 

Suppose, to illustrate thirf^principle, that an Irish gentleman re- 
iTidcnt in IJublin, pays an aco«nint of 300i. or 400/. a year to bis 
coach and harness-makers. If this gentleman comes to Londt/n 
he will have a similar account to pay to the coitcli and harness- 
makers of that city. Btrt then, it must be kept iii view, that the 
sob/, or +00/. that were in the first instaricc paid to the coach 
.and harness-makers of Dublin, must now be paid to the linen 
manulacturcrs of Ireland, or to the producers of those articles 
that suit the English market: And they must assuredly liavc 
rather antiquated notions *of national advantage, who presume 
to contend that it is as much for the interest of Ireland to em- 
ploy her capital and labour in the production of articles in 
which England has a decided advantage over her, as it is 
to employ them in the production of those in which she has a 
decided advantage over England ! A century ago, an argument, 
if'we may so miscall it, of this sort, might have worn an im})nsing 
aspect. But we should have thought, had not their late ontcry 
convinced us of the contrary, that even the Dublin patriots a?nl 
paragraph writers wonld have been inclined to listen to it at 
present with some inis|[{vings. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this subject can 
be considered, it appears* obvious, that in so far as the question 
of expenditure is concerned, absenteeism is not in the' least de- 
gree injurious to the wealth of a country. On the contrary, 
It is in the great majority of cases decidedly advantageous. Its 
tendency is to turn industry intolhose channels into which-it is- 
roost for the national advantage that it should be tiirncd-i^or 
into those which the country ‘nas thfe greatest capabilities foV 
carrying on. It is certain too, in the case of the absentees from 
England on the Continent, that 'many of them have gone abroad 
in order, by living in a more frugal manrier than they could 
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hftVie 4oDe at homct to repair ehiittered fortunes, and to malce 
a pn^Kision for yo^i^er children. And as the savings of all 
tba5p4^r$ons will ultimately centre in England, it is pl.ain that, 
while the wealth of the country sustains no diminution in the 
meantime) it will ultimately be augmented by their non>rcsi. 
dence. 

With regard to the second brahch of this in<]tiiry, or that 
which regards the disadvantages that are said to be occasioned 
by. the want of moral influence and example, and of that 
protection which it is said a landlord would afford to his te- 
nants and dependents in a greater degree -than' will be done 
by agents or middlemen, it is ndt so easy to arrive at any posi- 
tive conclusion. An extensive landed proprietor has undoubt- 
edly the means, provided he the inclination,rtp do % 
vast deal of good. * A man.of family and estate, ought, ' says 
Johnson, * to consider himself as having the charge of a d»- 

* trict, over which he is to diffuse civility and* happiness, and to 

* give an example of good order, virtue, and piety. ’ We, 
however, have now to deal, not with landlords as they oit^kt 
to be, but with those of Ireland as they really are. The ques- 
tion respecting the alleged superiority. of resident to absentee 
landlords in promoting the civilization and refinement of the 
country, must be decided by an inquiry into the conduct of 
each class ; and not by inferences drawn from what that conduct 
ought to be. Are the estates of the absentees worse managed 
than the estates of resident landlords ? are their tenants poorer 
and more exposed to oppression ? are they mortf turbulent, 
and disposed to engage in illegal associations and enterprise^? 
If tlrey are, then non-rCsidence roust be injurious, but if not, hot.' 

We may observe, .in entering on this inquiry, that there are ' 
several circumstances peculiar to Ireland, and not perhaps to be 
found elsewhere, which render the moral Idlects of absent^ei^tm’ 
very different there from what they would be in any qraer 
country. The estates of the landlords 6 f England and Scotland 
liavc either descended to them through a long line of ancestors, 
or.tbey have been fitir^ purchased from the rightful owne^. 
The persons livng on these estates, and their proprietors, have 
almost uniformly professed the same religious faith; and, general- 
ly. leaking, their interests have been identified ; and tn^e land- 
lord bus been induced, . in order to proroi^ his own views, and 
to obtain additional influence and consideration, to behave 
Hiudly to his tenants and dependents, and to endeavour to con- 
ciliate their confidence and esteem. But the relation subsisting 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, has, as every one knows, 
been entirely dissimilar. Almost all the landed property of Ire- 
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land has been repented!^ confiscated. The entire area of Ir^and 
is reckoned at twelve mdlions of Irish acres; and the late Lord 
Clare states, that eleven ' millions and a half of that number un- 
derwent confiscation during the seventeenth century ! It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to affirm, that nine-tenths of the pre- 
sent proprietors of Ireland arc either the Itn^l descendants of 
those to whom this confiscated property was Sbld or granted by 
the Crown, or persons who have purchased their estates from 
them. . And besides this original stain or defect in their title, 
those who obtained grants of confiscated estates were almost all 
^Englishmen and Protestants. 

Under such circumstances ^it was not to be expected that 
any kindly feelings could speedily grow up between proprie- 
tors holding their estates by #uch titles, and the people of 
Ithc country. The landlords trusted to the power of Eng- 
land to maintain thorn in the possession of their property, 
and looked upon the people, cither as avowed and dangerous 
enemies, whom they had grievously wrongetl, or ns semi-sa- 
vages whom it was almost liopeless to attempt to civilize. And 
the people, on the other hand, considered the landlords as rob- 
bers, who had possessed themselves by force and injustice of the 
property of others, as ©ticmics of their religion, and as being at 
once the instruments and the badges of the dominion of England 
over Ireland. Nothing, it Is obvious, but discord, oppression, 
and bloodshed could liave followed from the residence of such 
landlords. Nor can any thing be more absurd than to argue, 
that because the residence of Uie English and Scotch proprie- 
tors on th^r estates has proved of the greatest advantage in in- 
. troducing a taste for the elegancies and luxuries of life, and in 
diffusing a spirit of refinement throughout the country, the 
same effects would have followed from the .residence of the Irish 
gentry. It is true that the mutual prejudices to vvhich we have 
alluded,' are now vet*)' much obliterated. But before the resi- 
dence of the landlords can be advantageous to Ireland, they 
must learn in some degree to sympathize with the feelings of 
the people; and though we do not expect them to renounce 
Protestantism for Catholicism, they must, at all events, cease to 
exhibit themselves as leaders of Orangemen, and as the most ve- 
hement opposers of the rights and privileges so long and so unf 
wisely withheld from their Catholic countrymen. When once 
the latullords have convinced the people that they have, the 
same interests as (ihcin — that they are no longer the abettors of 
their oppressors, and the revilers of all that they most esteem — 
their residence will be advantageous. *But until they have 
dime this, we have no hesitation ‘in. saying, that they will best 
consult their own interests and those of Ireland, by continuing 
to reside in England or France. 
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Witl) respect to tlic actual management of tli’c estates belong- 
ing to absentee proprietors, it will be found, though there arc 
no doubt very many instances of mismanagement, that they are 
on the whole decidedly better managed, and arc occupied by a 
richer and better class of tenants' than those belonging to re*, 
sidents. And this is really what any unprejudiced inquirer 
would have been led d liriori to anticipate. T|ie absentees 
have generally been resident ih England, where they have 
witnessed the many advantages resulting from tlic fair and ]ib<> 
ral treatment of tenants, and where they, also have had 
an infinitely greater chance of becoming familiar witli 4 tn im- 
proved system pf husbandry, and with the best modes of letting 
and occupying land, than they could have had, had they, re- 
sided in Ireland : And howeveif little we may suppose them to 
have cai%d for their Irish dependents, still it was natural to 
expect that a regard for their own interests would dictate tp 
them the expediency* of attempting to introduce into their estates 
in Ireland,, a system similar to that which has been prodac- 
tive of so many advantages in England. And such has actually 
been the case with very many absentees. The noble estate of 
Earl FilzwilUatn in Wicklow, for example, consisting of ab6ut 
70,000 acres, is in the highest possible state of cultivation, and 
is occupied by the most affluent and Independent tenants of 
any in Ireland. And though we are aware that it would be most- 
improper to attempt to found any "eneral conclusion on this par- 
ticular case ; it would be easy to protlucC very many examples of 
the same sort. Mr Tight, the well informed and intelligent 
author of the Purvey of Kilkenny, a work that certainly stands 
at the head of that class of publications, states distinctly that 
‘ in many instances absentees are the best laudlordsy* (p. 586.) 
And Mr. Wakefield, whose general opinions are unfavourable 
to non- residence, but who is too candid to conceal or colour 
any fact that makes against his own views, cortoborates Mr 
Tiglie’s statement. The largest estate^n Ireland is situate in 
the county of Galway, and belongs to a gentleman who 
resides constantly upon it ; but it exhibits throughout every 
mark of the most wretched ' cultivation ; * and if,^ says Mr 
Wakefield, * it be compared with tfie estate of Lord Filzw'd- 

* liam, we shall be puzzled to find put the truth of the iiic'essann 

‘ complaints made against absentees.’. ,(Vol. I. p. 259.) When 
npUcing the county of Roscommon, Mr Wakefield says, that 
the large property belonging to the tlien resident proprietor. 
Lord , was the worst managed ho ever saw. — * I found 

* every where cabins of tlie most wretched aspect, infamous 

* stone roads, ve^ minute divisions of land, and a super- 
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* abundant and miserabia 'population. / do not retollect to 

* have tnvoelled throttgh iany estate in' Ireland' which . 

* sented such a scene of desolation $ and nothing astbniw^ 

* me so much as the multitude of pov^rty>atrocb bihiribl* 

* tantS) from whom 1 could lekrn very little more than that the 

* estate belonged to * My Lord/ whom they loaded with 'ini» 

* precations.* (I. p. 274.) AH' resident landlords, to be sure, 
are not of this description, and all bon* resident landlords are not 
iltzwilllams ; but most certainly there does not seem to be the 
shadow of a reason for preferring the former to the latter. 

It should also be recollected that a very large proportion of 
the property in Ireland belonging to absentees, is let on per- 
petual leases, oris, as we In ^Scotland would term it, 

The tenants are thus in fact tne real proprietors. Their supe> 
rior has no power to interfere injthe management of the estate ; 
when his quit-rent is paid, he has no further claim on the proper- 
ty, A large proportion of the immense tract of country belonging 
to Lord Lansdownc is thus let on perpetual leases, and ^t a rent 
which does not exceed a third or a fourth of its real Value. Lord 
Doneraile has an estate in Cork for which he gets 2,0Q0l. a year; 
but Mr Wakefield says that it is worth 18,000/. a year to the 
perpetual tenants. Lord Kenmare, one of the absentees, has an 
estate in the county Kerry which brings hini 8,000/. a year ; 
but it is let on interminable leases, and nis Lordship’s tenants, 
who are the real proprietors, get a profit rent of 40,000/. a 
year! Lord 'Powis, another absentee, has an estate in the 
same county, from which he gets 1,900/. a year; but it is 
leased for ever ; and the real proprietors have lately relet the 
estate for 28,000/. a year of profit ! 'The estate of the Chandos 
family, now in the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
hundreds more, are in the same predicament. And such being 
the case, is i|; at all surprising tnat the notninal owners should 
decline living on estates over which they have no control, and 
which really belong to 'others ? When an Act was passed in the 
reign of Henry VIll., every way worthy of the period, cpm- 
pelTing absentees to reside on their properties in Ireland, under 
penalty of forfeiture, the Duke of* Norfolk and the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, Berkeley, and others, made a voluntary surren- 
der of large tracts of land to the Crown; rather than cbmply 
with the provisions of so oppressive a statute. Should a simi- 
lar Act be passed at this moment,* we verily believe it W’Outd 
have a nearly similar effect. Can it be supposed that the ap- 
prehension of the loss of 1,900/. a year would be sufficient to 
induce Lord Powis to reside upon an estate which does not be- 
long to him, and where he could not exccine a single improve- 
ment, or m^c a single alteration ? 
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i| mayv howevtir, - be suppogcd, 4)t^,.wh^u Uie real pr^ie* 
of c^te* are resident, they wilt b# ready to remedy grUvf 
which aq absenjee must necessarily, be ignorant, ^and 
tfai|l:ibe^ will be.. ready Jto protect their tenants from being 
plunder^ by th«r ageqts. But ibis, we are sorry to say, 
.does not really seem to be the case. On the contrary, thpre is 
good reason to. cpncludc, that there is less fleecing, and extor- 
tion practised c^ the tenants of absentee landlords, than pn 
those of residents. An English nobleman or gentlemaq would 
spurn the idea of having the leases to his tenants determined 
by the magnitude of the presents, or, to call them by their right 
name, bribes^ they had oflerpd, to his lady, his daughters, ms 
mistress, or his agentsi But this disgrac^ul practice is iinivei'- 
sal in Ireland. As a sample of^ihe protection aflbrded by the 
resident landlords to Uicir tenants, Mr Wakefield tells us, that 
when the late proprietor of ohc of the largest and finest estate 
in Ireland, appointed an agent, ^le borrowed of . him . 20 , 000 /. 
The agent, who was a man of principle, and who wished it 
to be clearly understood how he was to be repaid, and whether 
he was to follow the usual custom, and extort presents and per- 
quisites of all sorts from the tenants, asked his employer in what 
manner he wished him to act-*-* Get all you can^' was .the 
short and shamdfal reply ! — (Vol. I. p. 299.) 

It has been often contended, that the .system so much prac- 
tised in Ireland, and so much declaimed .against, of letting 
large tracts of land to a principal tenant, or middleman^ author- 
ized to let them again Tn smaller portions to the actual cultivators, 
had its origin in absenteeism. But this opinion does not seem 
to rest on any good foundation. Those English noblemen a,nd' 
gentlemen who acquired large masses of confiscated property in 
Ireland, found their estates in the possession of a crowd of poor, 
uncivilized, and disorderly occupiers, whom it was - impossible 
to eject, and of whose customs and modes of occupancy they 
were wholly ignorant. Such persons l^d hardly, as Mr Leslie 
Foster has observed in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, any resource but to let their estates 
to adventurers, who were ready to meet such a state of 
^ings, and to make the most of it. * The system, once intro- 
duced, has still been continued ; bpt it is gradually wearing 
out, and is not more practised at this day oh the estates of ab- 
sentees than on those of resident landlords. Neither do we 

* Minufes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, on tlie state of Ireland, printed by order of the 
House of Commons^ 11th April 1825, p. 59. 
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think thnt tho is juelly chargeable with many 

of the mischiefs that hhve'bcen ascribed to it. There can be no 
question, indeed, that the system of underletting' nn'd subdivid- 
ing farms has been the chief banc and jgurse of Ireland : But tliat 
systetn’ is mainly a consequence of the vicious and oboininabld 
system of law that obtains in Ireland with respect to landlord 
and tenant, and would not be materially amended by the an- 
nihilation of the middlemen. If a Scotch -landlord wore to 
let an estate to a middleman, without putting any stipulations 
in the lease with respect tp the mode in which it was to be oc- 
cupied and managed, he would have himself alone to blame if 
the middleman adopted an erroneous system. But the law of 
Ireland is at present in so deplorable a state, that a landlord 
who has let an estate ceases to have any control over it ; and 
the most important stipulations in leases are openly trampled 
underfoot and disregarded ^jy tlie tenants, ' without the land- 
lord having the power to eject tltem, or to protect his prop'^rty 
from being ruined ! 

On Mr Blake, an Irish lawyer, and a member of the Educa- 
tion Commission, being asked by the Committee of the House 
of Commons, whether, as the law of Ireland now stood, a 
landlord would experience very great difficulty in devising co- 
venants, upon the efficiency of which he could rely, for the pur- 
pose of preventing sub-letting, he unhesitalingly answered, 
’< I think lie 'wotdd find difficidtiis amounting altnuU to an impose 

* sibiliip.’* When speaking of the coiisccjuenccs of this system, 
and of the disastrous and fatal influence it has had on the land- 
ed property of Ireland, a very intelligent witness, Mr Staunton . 
Kdchfurt, a magistrate of Queen’s County and Carlow, stated to 
the Committee of the House of Lords: — 1 have three farms which 

‘ havt: lately lallon out of lease in the County Galway, of about 

* 400 aefes each ; thep Voerc each let to onk tenant originathj, and 
‘ 'when they fell into my hands, 1 found from 'fHREB hundued to 

* FoiT II H u N unn 1 ) inhahvi^nts on each of them. W hat lodo w i lii ih em 

* I really do no,t know.; they are absorbing all the jn'odnce of the 

* land, and paying me nothing ; and without resorting to inca- 
‘ sures which common humanity prevents — turning them all off' 

* —I know not what to do ! ’ f But, had the law of, Ireland 
been similar to that which. most fortunately obtains in Scotland, 
this miserable result could not have taken place, except by the 
concurrence of the landlord ; for, according to our law, the mo- 
ment a subtenant is admitted into a farm, or the moment an at- 

First lU'jiort, 1S2.5, Minutes of Evidence, p. .'39. 

Minutes of Eyidctice bofbrc Irish Cuinmittee, p. SOS, 
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tempt is made to sabdividc it, vihether miong the childmt ^ th^ 
occupiei' or otheixoise^ the landlord is cntitleu to get the lease re* 
ilucedy and the tenants ^ected; and in the ivast ninjority of 
cases, the apprehension M such a result is quite sullicient to 
prevent any attempt to nefeat die stipulations in a lease being 
made. • 

But this is not all. While the law of Ireland is thus, on the 
one hand, ineffectual to protect the finest estate from being 
parcelled into potato-gardens, at the discretion of the ten.'uits; 
on the other, it arms the landlord with power to commit the 
most flagrant injustice and oppression ; For, in the event of a 
mitklleman who has received payment of the rents due to MIm 
by his subtenants, becoming uankrupt while in nrrear to the 
landlord, the latter is authorized to distrain die goods of the 
cultivators, and to force them to pay their rents over again to 
him ! Nor is this species oF oppression rarely practised. On 
the contrary, instances are every day occurring, in which the 
whole stock and property of the cultivators of extensive estates 
are driven to the pounds and sold to pay a debt vcliich thep had 
already discharged! We do not believe tliat the law of Algiers 
sanctions any such monstrous abuse; And until it Ij.'^ been 
completely put down, it is idle to expect that there can be cither 
security of properly, or peace, or prosperity in Ireland. 

Wo arc glad, iiowcvcr, to have to state, that these scandalous 
and most ruinous abuses have at Icngtli been fairly brought un*- 
der tlio' notice of the Legislature. Sir Henry Parnell has in- 
tnvlnced a bill into Parliament, the object of which is to as- 1 
similatc lliclaw of landlord and tenant in Ireland to the Scotch 
Jaw, by rendering leases property; and declaring that, hence- 
forth, no tenant shall be entitled, unless a clause to tjiat eilccl 
be inserted in his lease, to introduce a new tenant into the 
farm, or to devise or assign it, to any individual, in the event 
of bis (!eath| other than his heir at Jaw : And it is also enacted' 
in .Sir Henry's bill, that no landlord,, wiio authorizes his iip- 
nicdtate tenants to sublet, shall be entitled to distrain the goods 
of the untler tenants for bma Jidc payments of rent mado by 
them to the principal tenant, should the latter become bank- 
rupt while in arrear to him. As Mr Blake, Mr Leslie Foster, 
and all the witnesses without exception examined by the late 
Committees of the Houses of Lorus and Commons, bear the 
most unequivocal testimony to the abuses and defects of the 
existing law; there can, we should think, be little doubt that 
Sir l.Ieury ParneU’s bill will receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature ; and if so, we have no hesitation in saying, that it will 
be beyond ail comparison the greatest boon ever conferred 



on IrclMJid. It will, interposing a'powerfni check . to .4^ 
splitting of faroisy have a strong tenJenej to lesf^n tbo' excesr 
sivc progress of popniaUon: And when the hstidlords are pre« 
vented from having recourse m) the ^cupiefSf they will become 
infinitely more attentive to tlie character . eii| 4 iinelifications of 
the head tenants, or middlemen, to whom they let their estates* 
than they are at present; and will find it tp & indUpeneable to 
attend to other considerations, besides the amount of rent that 
may be promised them. 

Under the proposed law, most of the objections to the mid' 
dieman system will be removed. It is, indeed, quite visionary, 
td*pretend that n middleman has no interest in the prosperity of 
bis subtenants ; when it is acknowledged, that if they fail, the 
lands arc thrown on his handis, and he is forced to make up 
the rent to the proprietor. No doubt, it is for the interest 
of the middleman that there should be subtenants ; and, on that 
account, we consider managdhient by agents as the prefer/'ble 
mode ; but it is as little for the interest of the middleman that 
his subtenants sliould be ruined, as it is for the interest of 
the physician that his patients should be despatched by a sum- . 
mary process. 

It is said that middlcnnen arc injurious, because they are ge- 
nerally Protestants, and frequently Orangemen, and their sub- 
tenants Catholics. It is seldom, however, that a man thinks of 
gratifying his bigotry at the expense of his purse. Besides, this 
IS an observation tiiaf applies ratlier to the past^ than to the pre- 
sent state of Ireland ; for, since the relaxation of the penal laws, 
many of the Catholics have .become middlemen, and have ac- 
quired large landed properties. Supposing, however, that the 
observation was applicable to the present state of the country, 
the source of the evil, it is plain, is not in the employment of 
middlemen, but in the Catholic code. Repeal tlie wretched 
remnant of this disgraceful code — do not deprive# man of his 
political rights and constitutional privileges, because he chooseii 
to say mass and believes *in purgatory ; and there is an end of 
every oppression that can spring from this'sourdc. 

From what has now been stated, our readers will not,, we 
presume, be disposed to wonder when they arq told ^t, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of those districts in which 
there are the most resident gentry, are very often the mqst dis- 
pqsed to disturb the peace of the country, by engaging in 
illegal associations and enterprises. On Mr Maxwell p^acker^ 
a King's Counsel appointed to superintend the execution of the 
Insurrection Act in the counties pt Oork and Tipperary, be- 
ing asked by the Committee of the House of Commons, whe- 
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tfi^ #ertt niorv'refld^t gentiy in the. former (h^ in Mi* 
lottery he fettlicidy * Thet is no efoe at all to trace the cfistnrb- 

* flfnces;. for," the dtsiurbanMS in Cork prevaiied in that most yart 

* thtA ii most thdekl^ inh^ited by gentlemen. 1 judge of that 
* -by Aie numfai^r nf magistrates 1 bad (Officiating at Mallow; the 
‘ disturbances extended froth thence to Limerick, and raged 
< abont Doneraile and Mallow, and yet that part is^ I conceive^ 

* ts thickly inhabited mth gentry as any other part! * And oil 
being asked, whether that part of Cork which was least inha* 
bited by gentry was not the quietest, Mr Blacker answered, 
that the western part, where there are almost no gentry, mas 
nearly qiiite tranquil, f Major Warbnrton, oile of the inspec- 
tors under the new constabulary bill, and a gentleman of talent 
and respectability, who had for 'some years filled the office of 
chief magistrate of the county ,Qf Clare, was examined at great 
length by the Committee, and g^ve the following information 
with respect to the effisets of the residence of the landlords on 
tlie'tranquiiiity of the country. 

‘ In those baronies in the county of Clare, where there are 

* a great many absentee proprietors, have they not been the 

* most tranquil during your residence in tjje county ? — C/jpon my 

* "word 1 think they have^ as far as 1 know the position 0f the 
‘ absentee property. 

‘ In those baronies where there are few or no resident gcnliy, 

* has not the tranquillity which prevailed, been g'reater than in 

* the baronies. In which there have been a greater number cf- 
‘ resident gentlemen ? — It has. 

* Are there any resident gentry in the barony of Ibrickin ? 

* — Very few indeed. 

.• Has not that barony been completely undisturbed ? — That 

* barony has been quiet since 1 went to tne county, except ihiF 
‘ mediately in 1816. • 

‘ Was not the part of the barony that was then disturbed, 

* the very part where the few resident gentry resided ? — It was, 

* And the other parts of the barony remained undisturbed ? 

* — ^Yes. ’ — (Minutes of Evidence, pt 151.) 

Many statements to the same effect might be produced from 
other parts of the evidence ; but We apprehend that our readers 
will be disposed to consider those we have now given, coming, as 
they 'do, from gentlemen of unquestionable veracity, and who 
had the best possible means of obtaining accurate inforpatioii, 
as perfectly decisive. 


* Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee on the State of 
Ireland, printed 11th February 1825, p. 67. 

Ditto, Ditto. 
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Wc think wc have no«r said more than enough) ^ show the 
erronebusness of the opinions entertained by those who suppose 
that the non*residence of the landed nroprietors has had any 
considerable effect in impoverishing th([peasantry of Ireland, or- 
in stimulating tliem to acts of outrage. The real causes of their 
poverty, and of their excesses, must be sought for in their re- 
dundant numbers, and in the vicious institutions of the country. 
Let comjdete and unqualified emancipation be given to the Ca- 
tholics — let the oppressive and odious burden of Tithes be struck 
off- — let the Magistracy be thoroughly revised and purified, and 
assistant barristers appointed to preside at the Petty, as well as 
at the Quarter-sessions — let the law of Landlord and Tenant be 
altered and amended in the way we have pointed out — let the 
system of dividing farms, for flie sake of multiplying beggars, 
under the name of forty shilling J^recholders, be abolished — and 
let the children of the poor Ije universally Instructed, not only 
in the arts of reading and writing, but in a knowledge of *he 
circumstances which really determine their condition in life 
— let these things be done, and the foundations of peace and 
prosperity will be laid. The landlords will then either choose 
to reside on their estates, or their non-residence will be as lit- 
tle attended to ns that of the landlords of Scotland and Eng- 
land. But, until these things have been done — until the abuses 
that allect every department of the administration, and which 
have fastened on the vitals of the country, are fcarlcssl}' put 
down — it is idle to expect that the landlords will reside in Ire- 
laiul, and still more to believe, that their residence could be .of 
any real or material advantage. 


Akt. IV. Ohscn'alio7is o7i the Silk Trade. London, 18^5. . 

l^ouKKiN silk goods nsje at present, and have been for more 
than a. century, prohibited from being imported into Groat 
Britain. But according tt? the provisions of an Act, passed dur- 
ing the Session of 1824, foreign silk goods are to be freely atl- 
mitted after July next, on payment of an ad vnloroTi duty of 30 
per cent. It was natural, considering^ the present magnitude 
and importance of the silk mannfac(iire,' tliat so fundamental a 
change in the circumstances under which it has been long con- 
ducted, should excite the earnest attention, not only of the per- 
sons whoso interests are more immediately involved, but in a 
considerable degree also of the public : And ns very different 
oiiinions have been advanced, at the public meetings that have 
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been held on the subject, with respect, to the policy and. pro- 
bubie operation of the new Act, we believe we shall not be (jo» 
ing an unacceptable servii^, if we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations on the stHiject. We sljall begia 
by laying before our readers a short sketch of the rise, progress, 
and present extent of the British silk manufacture. When once 
we have ascertained the effect of the restrictions under whicli 
the trade has hitherto laboured, we shall be the better able to 
f.)rm a correct estimate of the consequences that may be ex- 
pected to follow from their abolition, apd the introduction of a 
system of free competition in their stead.. 

The silk manufacture was introduced into England in the 
fifteenth century. Its early progress was, however, far from 
being rapid ; but it gradually increased accortlingas the increas- 
ing wealth of the country occasioned a greater demand for' silk 
goods. The silk throwsters of the metropolis- were united in" a 
Fellowship in 1562, and were incorporated in 1 629 ; and so pros- 
perous and flourishing had their business become, that it is staled, 
in the preamble to a statute passed in 1666 (IS and 14 Cha. IJ. 
cap. 15th),, that they had, at that time, no Qj|fver than forty thow- 
sand individuals in their employment ! And it is of importance 
to observe, that though the importation of silk goods from, fo.- 
reign countries was occasionally prohibited during the reigns of 
James I., Charles I., the Protectorate, and the reign of Charles 
IL, the prohibition was not strictly inforced; and, generally 
speaking, their importation was quite free. 

A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so great as has 
been commonly supposed, was given to the English silk manu- 
facture by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Louis 
Xiy. drove, by that intolerant and disgraceful measure, several 
hundred thousands of his most industrious subjects to seek an asy- 
lum in foreign countries; of whom, it is supposed, about 50,000 
came to England. Such of these refugees as had been engaged 
in the silk manufacture, several branches of which were then in 
a comparatively advanced state in, France, established them- 
selves in SpitalHelds, which has continued ever since the princi- 
pal seat of the British silk . manufacture. At the period of the 
influx of the refugees, foreign silks were freely admitted into 
England; and it is stated in the Customhouse returns, that 
from 600,000/. to 700,000/, worth were annually imported in the 
interval from. 1685 to 1693. But the manufacture was not long 
permitted to continue on , this footing. In 1692, the refugees, 
who seem to have been quite as conversant with the arts of mo- 
nopoly as with those either of spinning or weaving, obtained, a 
patent, giving them an exclusive right to manufacture lustrings 
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and a-la-modei» the silks then in greatest demand. This^ how" 
ever, was not enough to satisfy them ; for» in l697f Parliament 
passed an Act, iii compliance witht^tbeir urgent solicitations, 
prohibiting the importation of fgll French ana other European 
silk goods; and in J701, the same prohibition was extended to 
silk goods imported from India and China. 

We have been thus particular in stating these circumstances, 
because they serve to show the entire Tallacy of the opinion 
so generally entertained, that ^ owe the introduction and pro> 
gress of the silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. So far 
from this being the case, it is a fact that is proved by the state> 
ments in repeated Acts of Parliament, and by a variety of other 
C(|ually conclusive evidence, that the silk manufacture had over- 
come all the difficulties incident to its first establishment, had 
been firmly rooted, and had becdlne of Very great value and im- 
portance, before it was suh^ted to the trammels of moro- 
poly ; and, consequently, before our manufacturers were taught 
to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the exertions of Custom- 
house officers, than to their skill and ingenuity for the sale of 
their goods. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in the history of the 
British silk manufacture, a patent being then granted, for fourteen 
years, to Sir Thomas Lombe and his brother, for the exclusive 
property of the famous silk-mill erected by them at Derby, from 
models they had clandestinely obtained in Italy, for preparing 
thrown, or as it is more commonly called, organzine silk. At 
the expiration of the patent. Parliament refused the prayer of a 
petition of Sir Thomas Lombe, for its renewal ; but granted him 
a sum of 14,000/., in consideration of the services he Ifad render- 
ed the country, ip erecting a machine which, it was supposed, 
would very soon have the effect to enable us to dispense wholly 
with the supplies of thrown silk we had previously been in the ha- 
bit of importing from It^ly. But, instead of being of any real 
advantage, it is most cdrtainly true, tliat the establishment of 
throwing mills in England has proved one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the extension of the English silk manufacture. 
These mills were originally constructed in consequence of the 
heavy duties laid on thrown or orgitnzine silk : And the circum- 
stance of their having been erected, and a large amount of ca- 
pital invested in them, has been urged, and, hitherto, with suc- 
cess, as a reason for continuing these high duties ! 

From tliis period the manufacture advanced gradually, 
though slowly, until about 1785 or 1790, when tlie general 
substitution of cottons for silks, in articles of dresis and furni- 
ture, gave it a check, from which it did not recover for some 
3 
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years. So rapid wos tlio change of fashion, Unit in l^ital- 
fields only, above 4i0O& looms were shut up in .1793, which, when 
in full work, seven years before, had given employment to 
about 10,000. persons. 

. The tratle began .to revive in 1798 or 1800, and has made 
an astonishing progress ifithin the last ten or twelve years. 
Xhis has been in no inconsiderable degree owing to the facility 
with which increased supplies of raw silk, are now obtained 
firotn India. In 1770 the. East India Company began to intixi- 
duce the Italian mode of preparing and winding silk into Ben- 
gal; but tile obstacles to its intri^uction, from the ignprahee 
and prejudices of the natives, and other causes, rendered its 
progress, for several years, coipparatively slow. . The average 
quantity of raw silk imported iroin India previously to 1770, 
did not exceed 100,000 lib.,/ and .this, ,too, of a very inferior 
description, and worth, oply' from a. third to a half of Italian 
silk. In 1780 the imports from < jtndin amounted to,. , about 
200,000 lib. ; and, in 1^0, to nearly 500,000 lib, Sincp.jtl^n, 
they have continued to increase in a^^still greater proportion,, 
the quantity of Bengal silk imported in 1823 having beej||‘\ttp** 
wards of 1,200,000 Ub. of an exceedingly improved qiiality. 
The price of Italian raw silk is stated, in the second Report 
the Lords’ Committee on Foreign Trade, (p, 4), to be from 
13s. to 26s. a pound, exclusive of duty, and that of Bengal 
from 12s. to 25s. : But us only one crop of raw silk is ;annu.fdly 
produced in Italy, while Jrom txf^o to three crops are produced in 
the $av^e period in IndiOy a very greajt. reduction of .price . may 
be expected the moment those absurd and jealous regulations 
are removed, that now prevent the free application of European 
capital and skill to the culture and preparation of India silk. 

There is a circumstance connected with the* sale of raw ainl 
wrought silks by Uie East India Company, which .wp confess 
ourselves totally unable to explain, and on vvhich no merchant 
we ever met with could throw any light.' , It is this, that any 
one may purchase of the Company eqiuil >mights iif rap} mid 
inanufactwed.silk for the same sum of ntonep ! It is plainly Jtn* 
possible that this anomaly .could ob^in .under a systeir|.of.,‘frt>« 
trade ; and the Company ought to be called upon to show 
how it arises. The price of the raw silk sold by the Company 
must, it is evident, be either too high, or tliat of manufactured 
goods too low ; and tiow that India silk goods are about to be 
admitted for home consumption, tliis is a mystery that ought 
to be cleared up. 

The following is'an official account of the quantities of raw 
and thrown silk imported into Great Britain in the year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1824. 
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V)nrioi>: the mnxc yoAir the exports amouDtccl to only 
lib., of which ‘10,000 were to Irchiiuh Tlio imports ol’ silk 
into (Jrof.t Jiritaiii (Inriiii;' the year ending* olh January iSrJb, 
amounted to lib.; of vvlucli 1,7 10, '}',>! were furnished 

by Italy, and 1,307,300 by the Kast Indies and Cliina. 

It is didicult to form any {)rccisc estimate of the present va- 
lue of the British silk mahufactiirc ; but the immense amount of 
raw and thrown silk imported, sliows that it is of vastly greater 
vdue tlian is commonly supposed. ‘ 1 calculate,^ said Mr 
W'ilson, a well-informed and extensive silk manufacturer, ^ tluit 
‘ to, 000 hands are employed in throwing silk for the weaver, 
‘whose usages will, 1 ^hink, amount to 350,000/. I estimate 
‘ that hall* a million of pounds of soap, and a large proportion 
‘ ot the most costly dye stulls, lire consumed, at a further ex- 
‘ pen^e of ^JOOjOOOA; and that ‘205,000/. more are paid to 10,500 
‘ wimlers to prepare it. The number of looms may be taken 
‘ at 40,000, and, including weavers, warpers, mechanics, har- 
‘ lU'ss. makers, entcrers, tNvisters, cane- spreaders, quill-winders, 

‘ and tiraw-boys, at two hands to a loom^ will employ 80,000 
‘ more persons, and the wages amount to 3,000, 000/. If wc 
‘ incinde infants anti dependents, about 400,000 mouths will be 
‘ fed by the silk nuuuifacture, the value of which I estimate at 
* 'ri:\* MJLi.roNs/ * Mr Hale c;f S})ilalijehls eslimntes the 
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fltimber of pmonc wi^rted by the sMk manurocturo at 
500,000 ; but Ut Mr B4 v tome other very intelligent gen<^ 
tlemen enga|^ ta tb# t^ do not carry their estimate so 
high as Mr f^iiops hia, which ia the medium, may be 

regarded as t^jii^t abciirate. 

Th^e atatefhentir are suilScient to show the very great and 
' increasing importance of the British silk manufacture. Such, 
indeed, and so rapid' has been its improvement, that it has now 
become of consideraMy greater ma^itude and value than that 
of France ! M; Chaptal, who bod the best means of obtaining 
accurate information on the subject, states, in his valuable work 
Sur V Industrie Fran^otse, that France does not^ in ordinary 
years,' produce more than 'a . of pounds of raw silk, and 
that the whoje quantity consumed in the French manufacture is 
not more than double that amount. {Tom, ii, p. 118). Neither 
is it in extent only that we have begun to surpass our ingenious 
and enterprising neighbours : For though they still continue to 
excel us in' the manufacture of the lighter fabrics, we have 
obtained an unquestionable superiority over them in the manu.^ 
facture of gloveS and hosiery, as well as in that of poplins^ and' 
all those mixed fabrics of which silk is the basis, and we are 
also already rivalling them in the brightness of our colours and 
the durability of our dyes. The existing prejudice in favour of 
French silks, is beyond all doubt to be ascribed principally to 
the prohibition against their importation ; For it is statca in the 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee, that the greater pro- 
portion of the silks professing to be smuggled, disposed of in 
London and other places, arc of British roanufheture — brought 
from Spitalfieids and Manqhester, and not, as our ladles im- 
plicitly believe, from Lyons and Marseilles* 

It is certainly true, that British silk goods are, generally 
speaking, higher priced than those of France. But this is 
Vrholly a consequence of the artificial circumstances under 
which the British silk manufacturpr has been placed, and does 
not result from any natural incapacity Vin our part to prosecute 
the manufacture with the greatest success. There i8«no reason 
whatever to think, had the silk manufacture been treated by 
Government in the same way as the cotton manufacture — ^had 
Qur manufacturers been allowed to import the raw material free 
of duty, and been obliged to depend on their own genius and 
invention for their ascendancy in the home as well as in the fo- 
reign markets— that we should not have made equally rapid ad- 
"yances in both these great departments of manuracturing indus- 
try. But besides being entrenched behind ramparts of prohi- 
bitions, and deprived- of that stimulus which free competition 
VOL. XLIIl. NO. 85. F 
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slone can gtve^tho British silk. manufacturer has had to con* 
tend with other and very serious difficulties. The French ma- 
nufacturer obtains all that portion of nis raw silk, amounting 
to about a half) which is raised at hoihe) without payment of any 
duty whatever) and is only charged otf the other naif with a duty 
of 1 franc H cent, per killogram (2 lib. 3^ oz. avoirdupois), being 
at the rate of about 4^d. per lib. } at the same time that the 
tluty on foreign organzine imported into France only amounts to 
2 francs 4 cent, thje killogram) or to 9d. per lib.; whereas, the 
English manufacturer was forced) up to last yeai) to pay a duty of 
43. per lib. on all silk imported from Bengal } of 5s. 7 ^ 0 . on all o- 
ther raw silk ; and of Hs.Bd. on organzine { These monstrous 
duties added about 25) SO) and, 40 phr cent, to the prime cost 
of the diHerent species of silk^on which they were respectively 
imposed. It must also he rcco^Hected, that in addition to the 
waste incurred in the different stages of the manufacture) silk 
hises about a fourth fart ofits. weight in the dying only ; and 
this, with the length of time that elapsed between the payment 
of the duty on the raw material, and the sale of the (inished 
article, necessarily contributed stiil farther to enhance its price 
to the consumer. But it is unnecessary to say more with re- 
spect to the oppressiveness of the duties in question, than to' 
mention, that the Committee of the House of Lords distinctly 
state, that the large drawback of 128, allowed on every pound 
weight of manufactured silk exported, was, . in the great majo- 
rity of cases, a very inadequate compensation for the duty ori- 
ginally paid f 

Various representations had been made to Ministers, at dif- 
ferent periods, on the subject; of these duties. But Mr Vansit- 
tart) who never once doubted that two and two make four in the 
arithmetic of the Customs, as well as in that of Cocker, turned 
a deaf ear to all who ever proposed to - lower a tax. - Fortu- 
nately, however, the reign of this tax and restriction-loving 
gentleman, and that of «his wprtby and well-selected coUeagtie, 
Mr George Rose, was at length brought to a close; and. no. 
sooner'^had Messrs Robinson ai0 Hu^isson been advanced to 
the situations they noyv fill with so much credit to themselves 
and advantage to the country, than the state. of the silk m%nu- 
i&cture was Drought under their notice, by petitions to the 
House of Commons, subscribed by the principal persons con- 
, cerned in the trade. Among others, a petition was presenteil 
. from the principal manufacturers in and almut London, in which 
they state, that > this important manufacture, though recently 

* considerably extended, is still depressed below its natural. le- 

* -vel, by laws which prevent it from attaining that degree of 
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* prospenty which/ und^ more fardtirable circumsttihcei^ it 

* w<^al 0 lu^qaire?^ Tidtir^ into account the unlimited supply 6f 
f «>Uk- with which We might be furnished from our East India 

* posaeaskmSf lotir indcnnite command of capital, and the uii> 
,* riTdllCd skill and industry of our artisans, your, petitioners 
f- hesitate not to express their conviction, that,- by juaicious ar- 

rangements, -dur silk manufacture mij^ht be placed in a con> 
f dition ultimately to triumph over all foreign competition^ and 

* that silk, like cottony may be made ohe dt the staple comnio- 

* dities of the country. * ^ 

Mr Huskisson having, in consequence df these representa^ 
tions, turned his attention t6 the state df the silk manufec-’ 
iure, it was not difficult ibr hiip to discover, that it laboulr- 
ed under two great disadvantages^the enormous duties on 
die raw materiaT,'^and the prp|iu>ition against importation- from 
abroad. Th# effect of the ^rrf,^was to render silk goods so 
extravagantly high, as to prevent their being used by any but 
the most opulent classes; and of the second, to extinguish^ 
dr^at least very much weaken, that spirit of invention and 
discovery which had given us so decided a superiority in all the 
other great branches of manufacttiring industry. • * mono- 
‘ ’ as was well observed by Mr Huskisson, * had pro- 

* duced,' what monopoly was always sure to produce, an indif' 

* terencd with regard to improvement. That useful zeal which . 

* gives life' tO' industry, which fosters ingenuity, and which in 

* manufactures occasions unceasing efforts to produce the 

* tide in the most economical form, had been comparatively 

* jextingiiished. To the prohibitive system it voas to be asprih^ 
*’e^that in silk only, in the 'whole range manufactures, we. 

* siiere left behiiul by our neighbours ! We have here a proof 

* of that chilling and benumbing effect which is sure to be pro* 

* duced when no genius is called into action and when we are 

* rendered indifierent to exertion^ by the indolent security de« 

* rived from restrictive regulations. l„^ave not the slightest 

* doubt, that if the same system had b^n coutihiii^ with re* 

^ speot to the cottbn iUanuractijl^ it Would have l^en^ al; this 

* moment, as subordinate in amount to the !j|^llen|^ iae if is ju* 

* nigjcin its introduction into this country. ‘ " .* 

. : In accordance with these just and enla^de ^ ifews, M5: Htts* . 
ki^KHi propbsed, that the duties ott silk shdu)^ 

belmmediately reduced so low as ^ut it Was affirm- 

ed to' be impossible, withc^ entirely rtim^-tro' proprietors of 
sBk-milb, to make a corresponding ‘feduc^om ht' the duties'dn fo- 

Mr HUtidsson's Speech, 2fth'MieurGh 182#. 

fit 
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reign thrown or organ^ne vUk ; and ui cpzisetwance^ the 
on organzine imported from abroad were o^]^ 

8d. to 7s. 6d. ner lib. Having thus provided |or,the reducUbn 
the duties, Mr Huskisson proposed that the prohibition agaimt 
importation should continue up to duly 1888; ah4 that^.subse* 
quently to that period, foreign silK goods of every description 
might be l^ally imported pn paying an ad vaiorem duty of 30 
percent. Tne House hayingagreed, by a very large •majority, 
to tlte resolutions proposed by Mr Huiskisson, tliey were soon 
after passed into a law. 

It was not to be expected, con^dering the peculiar circum- 
stances under which tne silk- manufacture had. previously been 
carried on, that so great a chqhgp should be very cordially ap- , 
proved by many of those engaged in the trade; imd the fears 
that were at hmt expreosed by several, of our inc^aaty to with- 
«stand the comj^etition ofsthg French under tbe new system, 
have latterly become more universal } and meetings have In 
consequence been held in London, and .memorials presented t6 
Ministers, in order, as we understand) to induce thetn to ;^st- 
pone the period for the repeal of the prohibition. 'But while 
.we hope and -believe that Ministers, will make no concession 
whatever on this point, we are at the same time ready to ad- 
mit, there are others, connected with, the subject that un- 
. doubted ly have a strong claim . on their immediate atten- 
tion. \Vlien die lengthened period during which the silk tim- 
nufacture has existed under a protection from foreign competi- 
tion, and the magnitude to which it has now grown, are taken, 
into account, nothjng, it is obvious, could be more impolitic tliaU ' 
to expose it rashly to^any sudden and injurious shock. It was, 
however, supposed by Mr Huskisson, that the 30 per cent, ad va- 
lorem duty would afford an ample security against any such con- 
tingency ; and so it certainly would, were the French and Eng- 
lish silk manufacturers placed, in other respects, under nearly 
the same circumstances^. But such is.no^ uie casc ; inasmuch 
as the fVcneh oply pay a duty of about nmepence per. lib. on 
the organzine which they iihp^'from Itkly, whereas it is stilt 
loaded in this country with a* duty of ten times that amount, 
or of ?s. 6d. It is true,- that British organzine pays onij^^thc 
low duty ef 3d. per lib. on the raw silk of wbkhLit is prepared ; 
but for all the' richer goods, as damasks, satins, gauzes, 8tc. 
in which the French arc our great rivals, Italian organzine is still * 
indispensable. The manufacturers contend, that while this high 
duty on organzine is continued (equal, as they affirm, of itself, to 
35 per cent, on the cost of the material), in addition to the high 
duties that are also imposed on dye stuS^, ashes, and soap, all of 
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tirp yprylUfigSL^^ii^d in Uie «t)k m{imtfkcture» an ad vaddfUn 
4l<jrty Vf 3^ tbtaify insuflrcienl to protect froin 

Wtmv tiio^ idir the Rtanu&cture in which they are most 

lUteiy to hd'uhdei^ld'|}y?4he French, Oeriiians, end Swiss, to 
issy nothing of the jChincse and E^st Indians. 

; ■ Now, although we do not preteiid to say that the manufactur- 
',cr& may not have soniewhat exaggerated the efihcts of the duly 
on orgahzine, dye stuffs, and stilt h is perfectly clear that 

their statement' must be to a veiy gr^at extent true, and that it is 
in 'every respect highly deserving of consideration. But, ad- 
mitting the statemeiits of thh inahulheturers jto be true to the let- 
ter, ought we, therefore^ to perorate diat system of raoribpoiy 
which hais already'been productiv>^ ofso many disadvantages ?--*- 
most certaiplk not. ‘ 'Hie obviems, iefiectual, and only proper re- 
medy is, to take d£^,the duties oiydye stttfi& and ashes, and still far- 
ther to Reduce those on organzine and soap. We havei always apr 
proved the policy of ministers in reducing those taxes that aifect 
the commerce and manufactures of the country, in preference to 
those that the consumers are directly c^led upon to pay. Bht of 
all the indirect taxes, we do nbticnow that tnerb are any more 
.oppressive than those on dye studk and soap. The latter is riot 
only burdened with a heavy direct duty, but it is also taxed in- 
directly in the shape of tallow and b^ilia, the constituents of 
" v^tch it is made: And the fact that these duties add, dh an 
average, 120 per cent, to the cost of soap, and that 40 lib. of 
soap are required for every 100 lib. of silk dyed in. colours^ 
shows how extremely injurious they must be to the silk mapiji- 
. facture, as well as to those manufactures in which soap is large- 
ly used. We do, therefore, hope that this subject will .engage 
the speedy attention of Ministers. The revenue that would be 
immediately lost by the entire yepeal of .the duties on barilla^ 
taAlow, dye stufi^s, <^c. would not exceed 236, QQQf.; and frbm 
thirty to nfty per .cent, might be d^ acted lrdg;i the direct duty 
on soap, without oOca^oumg any ultirouce loss pf revenue, sMd 
'kith very grea^ advantage to J|^ manitfitotwves and comriiei^ 
of the Country. 

" .V"" ^ 1 , 

'We subjoin a note of the current prices, duty included, of some 
of the principal articles used in the dying of silks,: of the amount of 
0he duty bn them, and of the net revanuo derived therefrom, in ibu 
year ending 5th of January 1825. 
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Ashes, Pearl and. Pot, 448. per cwt, Hs. 2d. per cwt. L.29,731 
(C^uercitron), I6s. f- 2g. 1^722 

Cf rry oyer, ,32, 453 
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Any farther reduction of the duty on foreign organzine wiil 
inofit probably be opposed by the British throwsters. But we 
have heard soihe of the best informed amongst them admit, 
that with a protection of 3s. or 48., thy voatdd rutt have natch to 
fear t and from all that we can learn on the subject, we are - 
firmly persuaded that our throwsters would be just as efFec- 
tunlly protected by that duty, as they are by the present duty 
of 7s. 6d. Besides, it woula, in any view of the subject, be the ' 
extreme of folly to risk the sacrifice of the whole silk matiufao 
ture, for the sake of this subordinate and accessory branch 1 
There is no reason, however, for apprehension with respect to 
the safety of any branch of the manufacture. It is admitted 
on all hands, that the machinei^y in the British mills is vastly 
superior to that used In Italy; nor can there be a doubt, that if 
our throwsters had any strong*^ inducement to call, the va- 
rious resources of mechanical •skill and genius to their assist- 
ance, they would very soon obtain a decided ascendancy over 
the Italians. The idea that the Italians export the inferior sorts 
of raw silk only, and that they keep the better sorts at home, 
in order to convert them' into organzine, is contradicted by the 
fact, that raw silk has borne, for many years back, rather a higher 
proportional price than organzine. But it is not proposed to with- 
draw the protection hitherto given to the English tlirowsters; 
though it is quite indispensable, in order to prevent the ex- 
tinction of those branches of the manufacture in which foreign 
organzine is used, that it should be effectually reduced. We 
understand that silk is thrown, or converted into organzine, in 
Italy, for about Ss. 6d. per lib.; and it is quite visionary to imagine 
that our throwsters, possessed as they are of much better ma- 
chinery than that used in Italy, should not be. able to carry oh 
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their business, .with a protection lo the ’whole cost IkroWr 
in^ inthat £m4.ntrif ( '' Vi they cannot stand the competition of 
the Italians on this fooUngi then certainly the sooner our silk 
mills aj’c annihilated the. better. But there can be no doubt 
that» with a duty of ils. 6d.) they would be most- completely 
protected : * And supposing It to be fixed at this sum, and 
the duties on dye stufis repealed, atid those on soap efiec- 
tuaily reduced, our silk manufacturers will have nothing to foiur 
from the competition of the French* 

If these things are resolutely done, a foundatiion wHl be’ 
laid ibr the indefinite improvement and extension jof this great 
manufacture; and measures ought, at the same time, to be taken 
for gradually reducing the 30 per cent, ad oa/oremdutyt and hw 
placing the. trade, at no very distant period, on that footing of 
free competition on which aloneVtcanmltimately stand with secu<* 
rity. On the other hand, wc do not hesitate to state, that, if these 
things are not done, the uik manufacturers^ will have just 
reason to complain of rather harsh treatment; and in the > 
event of Uie manufacture sustaining any vmy serious shock,: 
an opportunity will ■ be . afforded of raising a clamour, and 
of misrepresenting and traducing the libefal policy on 
which Ministers are now acting. It is easy, however, to 
guard against any such contingency; and a just regard to 
tlie interests of all parties requires that it should be done. Wo 
areas much averse to restrictions as it is possible for any one 
to be; but while wc are most anxious for their total abolition, we 
arc also anxious that those who ha’oe been, so protected should, 
when the protection is withdrawn, be relieved from all injurious 
' restraints and disproportionate burdens, and placed in a situation 
fairly to meet their rivals. 


Art. V. Narrative of a Journey into Klwrasan, in the Years 
182\ and including some Account of' the Countries to 

the Noi-tk-cast of Persia ; ‘wUh itemarks upon the National 
Character^ Government^ and Resources of that Kingdom. By 
James' B. Fraser, Author of ‘ A Tour in the Himala 
Mountains,’ &c. London, Longman, Hurst, &c. 1825. 4to. 

* I ^HE ardour of discovery which has guided so many naviga- 
tors and travellers into the' remotest parts of the earth. 


* Since writing the above, we have heard that Ministers have re- 
solved to reduce the duty on organzinc to 5s. This is a most proper 
and judicious measure, though, for the reasons stated above, we can- 
not but think that the reduction should have been carried still further. 
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has now lei^ bbt feyr portions of the habitable world unex|dored. 
The burning $ands of Africa^ and the snowy mountains of Asia 
and America, . have been alike traversed by the. hardihood of 
European enterprise. Every year and almost every month has 
latterly added sometliing to our geographical information, to 
our acquaintance with the manners of distant tribes} and to our 
knowledge of the structure of the earth itself which we inhabit. 
In this honourable career our own countiymen have held a dis- 
tinguished place, favoured equally perhaps in difierent circum? 
stances, by the extent of our commerce, and the wide range of 
our ambition. Yet diffusive as the progress of adventure has 
been, it may seem . remarkable, that some of the countries which 
were earliest celebrated in history, and with whieh wc were 
brought acquainted by the first writers whom the world pro- 
duced, are still, in many respecis, very imperfectly known to us. 

When, in that number, «ve venture to include Persia, we 
may at first sceni to indulge in paradox: but the truth is, that^ 
after the innumerable volumes which have been written on that 
portion of the world, and though the relations of many of the 
travellers who have visited it, and especially of the faithful and 
intelligent Chardin, are as copious and minute as those we pos- 
sess of any other country, our knowledge of the geography and 
situation of many parts of it is still miserably defective. Tra- 
vellers, with hardly any exception, have kept the high road 
from Tabriz, or Tehran, by Isfahan and Shiraz, to Bunder 
Abassi or Bushire, a few deviating towards Kirmanshah or Ha- 
madaii. JViese tracts have been described again and again, 
even to satiety ; while the whole of the eastern half of Persia, 
and the rich countries north of it, from Mekran and Kerman 
on the south, to the great rivers Amu and Sirr on the north, 
and from Kom and Tehran on the west, to the confines of India 
on the east, have been left nearly untouched by European tra- 
vellers. Mr Forster alone, pn his route from jCashmire to As- 
trakhan) passed through Khorasan in one line of road^ with 
but few opportunities of personal observation, and apparently not 
many of procuring e^ctehsiye or accurate information. Jonas 
Hanway did nbt'penetrate farther east than Astrabad ; .Fenkin- 
son, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and Thompson nearer our 
own days, froth the north, reached only Khiva and Bokhara. 
Mr Browne was murdered before he had reached tb.e territoiy 
where he thought his dangers were to commence. The exten- 
sive provinces of Khorasan, Palkb, a^d Khwarezm, to which 
we may add the fertile regiops of Bokhara and Samarkand, 
nortn of the Oxus, have thus evaded the curiosity of modern 
observation, though laid open by the inarch and conquest of 
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the Orecfe» ttnder Alexander the Great,' — tlioug^ both in nn* 
eient times and in our-middlc ages, the seat of rich and exten* 
stve empires, and, we may add, the scene of many of those Ara^ 
bian tales which have almost taken their place in our imngind> 
tion along with the history and poetry of classical antiquity. 

This deficiency was not however unobserved ; and when the 
projected march of the troops of France against our possessions 
in India had turned the attention of Britain and her rival to 
the intervening countries, attempts were made by both these 
powers to remedy it. Many French ofiicers crossed the coun- 
try of Persia in various directions; but although several of them 
were certainly not devoid of talents, no very important results^ 
of their labours have been communicated to the public. On 
the part of our countrymen, the embassy of the Honourable Mr 
lOlphinstone to Cabul, has bl^n the means of laying open to 
the world the condition, civil, political and military, of the 
Afghans, and of the extensive and previously almost unknown 
districts over which their rule extends; as well as the geography 
of their mountainous and broken country. The important acces- 
sions to the geography of Asia, and to pur knowledge of the 
dificrent races of mankind, which we owe to that intelligent 
and most instructive traveller, have been fully noticed in a for- 
mer Number. * Nearly at the same period. General Sir John 
Malcolm, deputed by the Supreme Government of British India 
on an embassy to the Persian Court, employed the talents of 
several enterprising ofiicers in traversing the territory of Persia 
iu every direction, with the view of acquiring a knowledge of-its 
present geographical situation, and especially of ascertaining 
the possibility of carrying an European army by land across 
that country. Captain Grant travelled over Mekran and Ker- 
man ; Captain Pottinger worked his way through Ballouchis- 
tan, and thence onward to the west of Persia, His companion^ 
Captain Christie, after leaving him, penetrated through Seistan 
to Herat in Khorasan; Captains Gran, pnd Fotheringham, on 
whom devolved the task of surveying the route from Bagdad tp - 
Shuster, while in the prosecution m their purpose, were trear 
cherously murdei:‘ed by a lawless freebooter; while Captains 
Frederick and Mac4onald Kinneir surveyed the westerp fron- 
tier towards Kermanshah and Hamadan, a tract soon after 
more exactly examined by General Malcolm himselfi The re- 
sult of these well concerted journeys, so creditable to those who 
planned and to those who executed them, appears in Sir John 
Malcolm’s Plistory. of Persia,, in Major Macdonald KinneiPs 
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GeogiTApliical Memoir of tlic Mup of rtii>ia) tu 
PotUnger^s Travels in Ballouciubtan. . . * 

Inth ese works much satistUctory information may be fpund . 
concerning the southern provinces of Persiai and the Turkish 
irontier on the vrest ; but little was collected regarding Khora- 
sant though in all respects a most important province. < It is 

* much to, be regretted,’ says Major Macdonhld Kinneir, 

* that our knowledge of this great, and to us most important 

* tract of territory, is shamefully deficient. The northern and 

* eastern purls have not been visited by any European for a 

* number of years, and . therefore the trifling information I pos-> 

* sess concerning their nature and resources has be^ received 

* from difterent natives of Kharasan, whom I met at the Per- 
‘ sian 'Court. ’■— * I have failed, he afterwards f adds, in every 

* endeavour to gain such infomlhtioii as may be relied on, re- 
specting the mountain^ of this province.* Pinkerton com- 
plains of a similar deficiency of authentic matennls. Much, it - 
IS true, might have been coilectcd from the Arabian and Per- 
sian, and from their copyists, tjie Turkish geographers j but • 
except the geography of Ebn Plaukal, the scanty extracts from 
Abulfeda, Nosireddin and Ulugh J3eg, in the third volume of 
Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers, consisting chiefly of the 
latitudes and longitudes of places, and some furtlier extracts 
from them in the notes to Otter’s Travels, very little of what they 
had written has been published in Europe, llie geographical 
notes of our illustrious poet Gray on Strabo, J while they collect 
ail that was known on this subject, show how little that all is. 

In a word, Khurasan and the celebrated kingdoms of Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, remain to us among the provinces of Asia 
with which we are least acquainted^ 

It seems to Imve been a sense of this deficiency that urged 
Mr James Baillic Fraser, already known as a traveller among 
the Hinuila mountains, to attempt to penetrate into these re- * 
mote and dangerous reglb^iis. With this view he left India in , 
May 1821, and proceeded to Tehran, the present capital, of 
Persia. The first part of the volume is occupietl with the nar- 
rative of his progress to that city, by a route which has been 
often travelled and described. He therefore judiciously abstains 
from giving any farther account of tlie ruins of Persepolis, and 
of the other remains of antiquity which he visited while hasten- 
ing forward to the capital. 


Geographical Memoir of the Peraian Empire, p. 169. 
Ibid. p. 171. * ' 

Gray's Works, Mathias’s Ed. vel. 2. 
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While at Tdiran he takes a vievr of the moral luul politiiid 
contlition of the Persians^ their population and military foree* 
the resources of the country, the taxes, especially the land re- 
venue, and enters into some curious and valuable details on the 
rigiitof property in land, and the claims of the government on 
the cultivator. He is of opinion that the power end political 
importance 'of Persia have been much overrated. 

* During the time 1 remained at TehrSn, 1 endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to improve my knowledge of the character and resources 
of the country. 1 liad for some time believed that the value of Per- 
sia in the scale of nations has been greatly Overrated in public esti- 
mation, not only in modem, but in more remote timet ; and that her 
riches, her magnificence, <lter population, her fertility, even her power 
individuallj/ as a nation, and her general resources, have been esti- 
mated at an extent far beyond tbe^ truth. I was led to this opinion 
chiefly, by recollecting the ideas entc^rtained regarding this country, 
by most persons with whom I had conversed on the subject, and the 
impressions I had myself imbibed from the perusal of works that 
treat of it ; and it was largely confirmed by every observation- 1 made 
during my travels.' 

* It appears not very difiicuU to account fur these false impres- 
sions regarding Persia ; which like all that are- received of remote 
objects, arc for the most part vague and indistinct. The East has at 
nil times been described as the land of wealth, luxury, and magni- 
ficence. At a time when Europe was comparatively poor and rude, 
with little of commerce, or manufactures to boast of, it was from the 
East that all rich commodities were received ; from thence came jew- 
els, spices, and rare fabrics. The earliest travellers have borne tes- 
timony to the magnificence of Oriental sovereigns, sumptuously 
adorned with gold and gems, surrounded by their brilliant courts, 
and armed with absolute power. The Eastern tales that delighted 
our youth, describing scenes of wonder, voluptuousness, and inex- 
haustible riches in the florid and hyperbolical style of Asiatic au- 
thors, have added their influence, to throw over this quarter of the 
globe an illusion of magic and magnificence that can hardly fail to 
envelope it for ever, unless dispelled by cold and accurate realities. 

‘ It is also remarkable, that these impressions have been particu- 
larly applied to Persia, the country of all others, perhaps, in the E^st, 
if wc except Arabia, and the wilder parts of iTartary, that can ' 
least realize them. They may be traced to the effects of our early 
classical reading, and the accounts given by various authors of Cyrus, 
Xerxes, Darius, and other Persian . sovereigns, with their troops in 
myriads, blazing in purple and gold.. The allusions, too, in holy 
writ, to the power and riches of the Median and Assyrian kings have 
greatly contributed to them. And they have been very much con- 
firmed by the accounts mven by those £)uropeans who visited the 
courts of the 3uflkvean J^ngs in the days of their splendour. Nor 
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has the spell been compteleljr broken by more modern tf^aV^lIers : 
altlioug^h op longer held up as a la.hd of vrpnders, 1 caniiiot jtlilnk that 
spHicicat pains liaye been taken, .in any mo^ern^apepunt of Fersia, 
tp destroy the illusion t^at existed, and to ipaprjess the reader with 
the true and full ejrtcnt of its desert state, its ‘misery and weakness, 
jt is in .these works spoken of witli more respect than it deserves, and 
jtitc reader thus continues to assign to it an importaii.ce, which it was 
l)r.obably not the writer’s intentibii to convey. 

' The cause of this may probably be traced to the situation ip 
which most of these travellers have been placed. The majority of 
Buropcans who have made their observations public, were either 
attached to missions of considerable importance and splendour, or 
passed rapidly through tlie country in returning to their own. In 
the (irst case, the circpmstances Attending thS progress of any person 
of importdncc through the country, renders it difficult for those at- 
tached to his suite to view and estwate the true condition of it or its 
inhabitants ( every difficulty ia iftnoothed for such traveller^ and all 
possible pains are taken to impress them with ideas of tho most 
Ihvourable nature, regarding the power and wealth of the spycrcign^ 
and the prosperity of his country. Its face and form may, indeed, be 
seen, but the dbzzltng bustle of meetings and departures,' of visits and 
ceremonies, the presence of richty-drefsed nobles, with their nume- 
rous attendants, are calculated to sliutout all disagreeable impressions 
of poverty and misery, and to substitute for them those of population 
and riches. The mere passenger, on tlie other hand, who only 
traverses the country in his way to another, with little or no know- 
ledge of the language^ attended but by his own servants, and halting 
in his career only to visit spots of notorious celebrity, such a person 
may be qualitied to give a diary of the journey, and to relate his own 
impressions } but he can h^dly be deemed competent to convey just 
ideas of the country, or people at large. An estimate of the condi- 
tion of 'any country, formed irom descriptions pf scenes in which 
kings, nobles, and rich men are almost the only actors, would be aa 
ffillacjous as a judgment of the real state of England or France, 
founded accounts of U^e transactions at Carleton House, or the 
jLouvre.^ pp. 158-161. , » 

The a^ect of the country is wejl and truly described. The 
west of I^rsia is a plateau or tdble-land, which he estimates tcf 
be 35.00 feet above tlie level of the sea. On this table-land the 
niountoii^ious ranges whi,ch divide tlie (sountry arise tp various 
heiglits. 

* The appearance of these mountains is almost every where bare, 
arid, and forbidding : in most parts they pyesept to the eye, nothing 
hut huge masses of grey rock, piled in strata on each other ; or they 
Start in a rugged ridge abruptly from the plain, which reaches their 
feet with no Other undulat.ipn,. than that which has been occasioned 
py tJbp washing down dC .dflifittis from thofr In soipe placp$ 
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fhey ittay thi« being cMefly formed of 

roobldering Vock adds lUile to their heauty j* they are unenlivened by 
w(wd oir Ehruba. For about' two montba in the spring a scanty ver- 
dure tinges thehr brown sides with an emerald hue ; but the heats 
of summer soon scorch it *bp, end the orfgihal colour is gradually 
resumed; not a! tOft r^mAihing Of that herbage which bo rapidly 
sprung and withered. The appearance of the plains is for the most 
|iart not more promising ; the largest proportion of them consists of 
gravel washed down from the monntnins, or the' accumulation of 
some former revolution of nature deposited in deep and extensive 
beds ; or of a hard clay, which; without the nJvitntage of water, 
natural or artificial, Is barren and desert as ^the rest. The livery of 
the whole land is constantly (U'owrr or grey, except during the two 
months of April and May. 

* Water renders these plifins in many places fertile, but water i* 
tbe most scanty boon of nature ki Persia } its rivers are small and 
few ; and rivulets, by no means cotomon, can only be applied tp s 
very limited quantity of cultivation. In the .best districts, the small 
proportion of cultivated land resembles an Oasis in^ the desert, serv- 
ing, by contrast, to make oil around it morl dreary. Plains and 
. mountains are equally destitute of wood^ The only trees to be seen 

are in the gardens of villages, or on the banks- of st/eams where they 
arc planted for the purpose of afifording the little timber used in 
building. They chiefly consist of fruit-trees, tlie noble chinar or ori- 
ental plane, the tall poplar, and the cypress ; and the eflect which 
a garden of the^e trees produces, spotting with its dark green the 
grey and dusty plain, is rather melancholy than cheering. In pic- 
turing, therefore, to the imagination, the aspect of a Persian land- 
scape, or, indeed, of a landscape in any of ^he contiguous countries 
to the north and cast of it, the mind must endeavour to divest itself 
of every image that gives beauty or interest to an European scene : 
— there are no beautiful or majestic woods, ho verdant plains or grassy 
mountains, no winding rivers or babbling streams, no parks or inclo- 
surcs, no castles or gentlcmen^s seats, no sweet retired cottages, with 
their white walls glimmering through foliage ; nothing, in short, that 
speaks of peace, security, or comfort ; ev^y thing, on the contrary, 
declares, that man drea^ his fellows, that he lives but for himself 
and for tbe day, neither caring nor providing for posterity t that he 
is uncultivated, abject, and debased. 

* When the traveller, after toiling over the rocky mountains that 
separate the plains, looks down from the pass h« has won with toil 
and difficulty upon the country, below, his eye winders unchecked 
and unrested over an uniform brown expanse, losing itself in dis- 
tance, or bounded by blue mountains resembling those he has la- 
boured to cross. Should cultivation exist within his ken, it can hardly 
be distinguished from the plain On which it is sprinkled, except in 
the months of spring. Is flicre a town or villages upon this plain^ 
all that can be seen of them is a line or upon Its surlwce, chiefly 
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r<‘markdbl« from the gardens which usually surrnuhd theiUt and not 
«)ttierwise to be di«tinguUhed fl'oin the ruins, which are g^ner^Ily iii 
far greater abundance than the abodes of man. Such is the se^ne 
which, '^ay after day, and march after' march, presents itself to the 
traveller in Persia. 

* The extensive deserts that occur in several parts of the empire 
form objects certainly striking ; yet so dreary is tne genera! aspect of 
the country, that it is only when the traveller skirts them closely, OT 
(Crosses over them, that their dilFerence from ‘it is much remarked.' 
Then, indeed, the saline clilorescence glistening and baking in the 
rays of a hcrce sun, extending into immense space, with here and 
there a masis of black rock protruding from its surface, its image con-' 
torted by the effect of refraction into a thousand wild and varying' 
shapes, tells impressively the tot^l desolation that reigns there. 

The provinces of Maxunder^ and Gheelan on the banks of the 
Caspian, with the district of Astnabad and Goorgaun, and parts of 
Azerbijan and Armenia, form exceptions to the above description ; 
'the former three districts are as beautiful ns wood, water, and m.<un- 
tain, in their most varied forms, can make them ; the forest are 
magnificent, and, for the greatest part of the year, a luxuriant verdure 
delights the eye. The latter are not so beautiful ; but in many parts 
arc rich and ferule ; and neither devoid of verdure or wood ; but tho 
more finely wooded parts of Armenia, those at least which fell under 
niy observation, are now in the bands of the Russians. ’ 

His description of the cities is not more favourable. 

* 'Viewed from a commanding situation, the appearance of a Per- 
sian town is most uninteresting : the houses, ail of mud, difier in no 
respect from the earth in colour, and, from the irregularity of their 
construction, resemble inequalities on its surface, rather than human 
dwellings. The houses* even of the great, seldom exceed one story ; 
and the lofty walls which shroud' them.from view, without a window 
to enliven them, have a most monotonous efiect. There are few 
domes or minarets, and still fewer of those that exist are either splen- 
did or elegant. There are no public buildings but the mosques and 
medressas ; and these are oflen as mean as the rest, or perfectly ex- 
cluded from view by ruin^. The general coup d’oeil presents a suc- 
cession of' flat roofs, and' long walls of mud, thickly interspersed 
with ruins ; and the only relief to its monotony is found in the gar- 
dens, adorned with chinar, poplars, and cypress, with which the 
towns and villages are often surrounded and intermingled. ' p. 168 . 

The demoralization and misery of the inhabitants is delineat- 
ed at some length ; and the picture is interesting, as it exhibits 
the final condition to which all despotic goivernmenti^ naturally , 
tend.' 

* The bulk. of the Persian people may be divided into four dis- 
tinct classes : Ist, those who arc attached to the various courts, and' 
live in service with great men, ^ including the mfiitary, abd varioua 

6 
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fonctianarlM ; those who Uyc in towns, comprehending' raerchants, 
shopkeepers, mechanics, <Src.: 3d, Uiose engaged in agriculture; and 
4th, the wandering tribes or Eels. 

* That the first -mentioned class should be found void of virtue or 
principle is by no means to be wondered at. The choracter of the 
government to which they are attached, despotic, insolent and treach- 
erous, naturally forms .that of its servants. The nobles and,8upertor 
officers of court, subjected absolutely to the caprice of a tyrant who 
ean neither endure opposition nor disappointment, though they may 
continue cringing and abject to him, become in their turn, ^ruel, 
haughty, and imperious to their inferiors ; and these again arc de- 
lighted, when they can exercise the same petty tyranny, upon such 
as may be unhappily subjected to tiictr power. The greatest noble 
in Persia is never for a moment secure either in his person or proper- 
ty ; if a fit of rage, jealousy, or avarice, of which he is the object, 
happens to seize his sovereign, a word, a look, from the despot aub- 
j(!cts him to the.cruclest insults ^ he may be beat, maimed, disgraced 
. like the lowest groom ; bis person violated in a way degrading to hu- 
manity, his wives and daughters delivered to the lust of' muleteers, 
and the little family honour a Persian can possess may he scattered 
to the winds, without the unhappy sufferer having the least hope of 
remedy; without even the event creating the least sensation: it is 
the shah’s pleasure : and if he be firm on his seat, the lives and pro- 
])crtie8 of his stibjects are leas than the dust beneath his feet. 

‘ How can any feeling of patriotism, any sentiments of attacli- 
raent to the sovereign, or government, exist under such circumstan- 
ces ? or how can that monarch expect to be faithfully served, whose 
servants, instead of meeting with reward for their fidelity, may be 
disgraced or destroyed in a moment of spleen or anger? The conse- 
quences are easily foreseen ; the favour which they enjoy, and which 
is their only guarantee for life and property, they strive to preserve 
by flattery and fawning ; while their whole souls are bent on deceiv- 
ing, or pillaging, and, if they can with safety and advantage, on betray- 
ing their tyrant. Such is the natural effect of this wretched system^ 

. and it may be traced through all ranks of the same class, down to the 
lowest menial ; they are with few exceptions arrogant and overbear- 
ing, unprincipled, treacherous and abaimonSd in the greatest degrees, 
they stand, indeed, continually on the brink of a dangerous precipice, 
and would be to be pitied, were it not that the barefaced and har- 
dened character of their vice changes that milder feeling into coa- . 
tempt and detestation. 

* The class of merchants, shopkeepers, and tnacbanlcs, are less 
constantly exposed than others to the tyranny of their superiors ; 
their habits are more industrious, their time more folly occupied; 
and although much cannot be said in praise of their morals, they ora 
iar from being so actively vicious, . as those of whom we have spoken 
above. They are possessed of mgeh low cunning, strongly disposed 
to deceit and falsehood, eager after gain, cautious and penurious; 
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nil natural ^onaequences of the circumstances in which tlley are 
placed I for they are liable to heavy exactions^ from M^hich they cart- 
iiot defend themselves^ and often suffer extensively by those atta^« 
ed to the courts who contract debts they have no means of paying, 
aef that they are forded in self-defence disingenuous practices. 

^ When the habits of the Eels are considered^ an estimate of their 
character and nature may be readily formed. Constantly dianging 
place) tlicir local attachments are weak ; rudC) wild, and subjected to 
none but patriarchal authority, they are intolerant of restraint : un- 
fettered by moral restrictions, always more or less at variance with 
neighbouring tribes, committing mutual depredations, they are ad- 
dicted ib plunder and robbery without deeming them crimes* They 
arc little affected by the despotism of their sovereign, or his satellites : 
and consequently rude and independent beyond alt other classes of 
society ; good stuff for soldiers, trut very impatient of discipline. 

* There is no class of men whose situation presents a more me- 
lancholy picture H)f oppression* and tyranny, than the farmers and 
cultivators of the ground in Persia. They live continually under a 
system of extortipn and injustice, from which they have no nreans of 
escape.; and which is the more distressing, because it is indefinite, 
both in form and extent, for no man can tell when, how, or to what 
amount, demands upon him may, without warning* be made. It is 
upon the farmers and peasantry that ihe whole extortion practised 
in the country finally alights. The king wrings from his ministers 
and governors ; they must procure the sums required from the heads 
of districts; who in their turn demand it from the zabuts, or ket- 
khodahs of villages; and these must at last squeeze it from the 
ryots ; each of these intermediate agents must also have his profits, 
so that the sum received by the king bears small proportion to that 
which is paid by the ryots. Every tax, every present, every fine, 
every bribe, from whomsoever received, or demanded in the first in- 
stance, ultimately falls on them; and such is the character of their 
rulers, that the only limit to these demands, is the power to ex- 
tort on the one hand, and the ability to give or to retain on the 
other. . * 

^ This pernicious syj^tem, originating in the oppression and in- 
justice of their superiors, *1ias produced the worst moral effect on the 
Persian peasantry. They .are devoid of truth and all its attributes, 
candour, frankness, and honesty* They are treacherous and decek- 
ful, deficient in gratitude, and all the more amiable dispositions of 
the mind. To protect themselves from extortion, they resort to 
fraud and untruths. Unchecked by any principle inculcated in 
youth, nay, encouraged by the example of their superiors, they pos« 
sess themselves unscrupulously of the property of others. They are, 
perhaps, not naturally cruel, but the little value set upon human 
life, and the acts of cruelty so frequently committed* before their 
eyes, by their rulers, have familiarized them with bloodshed. They 
are but too cq>t to draw the knife On slight occasions ; and were it 
2 
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Dot for the fear of consequences, their fSrayg would often be fatal. 
The valuable qualities of the Persian peasantry are confined, it is to 
be feared, to their activity and intelligence, and these they certainly 
possess. In some situations, where they are further removed from 
tfie malign influence and tyranny of their rulers^ they are said to 
posstss more independence and blunt honesty ; and this I hope and 
believe to be the case, although I am little able to confirm it on the 
strength of experience. * 

llu'se are heavy charges; but it seems difliciilt to deny that 
the condition of Persia is worse at this inoinent than it was 
when tiu' first light of liislor^' shone upon it. The fact is 
flH‘ inort^ remarkable, and ought to be tlic more instructive, 
as its inhabitants are certainly an acute and ingenious people, 
who at diflerent periods of history have acted a remarkable 
part, liave pushed forward in ^he career of improvement, and 
l)r<)ught tile arts and sciences, and the studies of philosophy 
and iitcualnre, to a high degree of perfection among them. 
Ihit tlicty seem never to have had t/rn/ political imtitutions: 
tlu*y have always been the subjects of an unmixed Despotism ; 
the advances made in one reign, or under one dynasty, are re- 
g(darly lost under the next. 'Phere is nothing secure or per- 
mamait, Tlu^y «are cursed with a religion that inculcates in- 
1ol(‘rancc, and favours ignorance; and were it not for some 
(*l( gant and useful authors, whose works continue to be read 
under every change of government, but whose speculations 
have never supposed the possibility of restraining tlie tyranny 
of the luaid of the state, or of introducing any thing like politi- 
cal law or a constitution, independent of the will of the mo- 
narch, tlie whole nation would probably, at this day, have been 
ill a state of the most degrading barbarism. The mere fact 
that the literature of tlie Persians contains such names as those 
of i' erdousi, Ni/ami, fcJadi, H#/, Jaini, and Mirkhond, witli- 
out. nientioiiiiig their writers on law and theology, who often 
(!xcrt all the powers of an acute lUi-taphysical analysis, is suffi- 
cient proof that a high degree of culture had been bestowed on 
the human mind in their country in* distant ages : while the 
melancholy fact, that most of, their great writers have been the 
delight of tlieir countrymen for centuries, some of them for 
more tiian eight hundred years, a longer period than any popu- 
lar author in any language of modern Slurope has kept his pjacc, 
or indeed than any of its languages lias flourished, seems equally 
to prove how vain and incificient mere science and literature 
are, permanently to better the condition of the human race, 
while their effects are unsupported by fixed political institution* 
which admit those tvho suffer from the mismanagement of 
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governiweiit to some controul or influence over its operatitos. 
A gloomy tyrant, or btill more, a contested succession has at 
dilterent periods been sufficient to blight the finest fruits of a 
long period of peace and improvement, and to leave the slow 
progress of national prosperity to be commenced anew. 

Mr Fraser, on leaving Tehran, advanced eastward towards a 
tract of country which has been but little traversed by Europe- 
ans. I fe entered Khorasan by the narrow slip of inhabited 
country that lies between the mountains of Elburz on the left, 
and the great salt desert on the right. In this course his route 
coincided with the march of Alexander in pursuit of Darius. 
Passing the celebrated Caspio* Pylae, the modern pass of Sir- 
dara, to the east of which Darius was murdered, he advanced 
by Semnooii, Damghan, Bostam, and Subzawar to the city of 
Nishapore, when he turned aside to visit the great Turquoise 
fnincs in the neighbouring niountnins. Of these he communi- 
cates many interesting particulars; but the whole account may 
convince us how little use a Persian is allowed to make of the 
local advantages he possesses. He next succeeded, after nume- 
rous delays and difficulties, in reaching the holy city of Meshed, 
the capital of Persian Khorasan. Here he remained for about 
six weeks in hopes of being able to join a caravan for Bokhara; 
but being disappointed in all his views, from the miserably dis- 
tracted state of the country, and the inroads of the Turkomans, 
which rendered travelling most alarmingly dangerous, he was 
forced to abandon that p^rt of his plan. We think that he was 
here guil^ of some mistakes which very essentially affected hia 
success. He seems originally, perhaps from his habits of Indian 
travelling, to have encumbered himself with too much baggage : 
he ought most decidedly and at once to have put an end to 
every idea of his being, noweveK^emotcly, connected with the 
British government; an idea whrch, independent of every other 
consideration, was likely to impede his progress by exciting a 
thousand suspicions ; add to these we must add the capital er- 
ror of suffering himlelf to^bc prevailed upon to repeat the Ma- 
liometan creed— in itself a* very questionable act, and one which 
was likely to be not merely useless,' but even singularly danger- 
eu$ unless followed up by farther concessions. 

.Disappointed in his hopes of visiting the far-famed region of 
Samarkand, he was unwillingly compelled to turn to the north- 
west towards Astrabad, by the route of Kabooshan, Bijnoord, and 
the plains of Goorgan, partly through a magnificent country, pro- 
bably the Hyrcania of antiquity. This was the whole range of 
Itis personal observation; but us he possessed the rare advantage 
of carrying with him astronomical iustrumeuts of a superior clc- 
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scription, and was assiduous in making .and recording observations 
when circumstances allowed, ho 1ms been enabled to lay down this 
whole tract with great apparent accuracy. The value of his ob- 
servations may be judged 'of from the important changes in his 
map. * Tehran,’ he remarks, * has been moved thirty miles 
‘ more to the eastward, Semnoon uud Damghan still farther ; 

* and in the situation of Nishapore and Mushed, an alteration 

* of nearly two and three degrees, respectively, was found ne- 
‘ ccssary in longitude ; and in latitude, the latter was wrong a 

* whole degree. ’ p. xi. But beside tliis, his residence at the 
different towns through which he passed in the course of his 
journey afforded large opportunities, of which he appears indus- 
triously to have availed himself, of collecting information re- 
garding the geographical situation of the neighbouring coun- 
tries which he did not visit, and the manners of the inhabitants,^ 
particularly the Turkoman and Cobrdish tribes, with whom in- 
deed he came into close contact, and his account of whose situ- 
ation and mode of life forms one of the most agreeable portions 
of the volume. We have not leisure to follow him in his de- 
scription of the several states into which the country is broken, 
nor to detail the improvements which he has made on the geo- 
graphy of Khorasan ; but we would recommend the Appendix 
on that subject, as well as those on Khyva and Maweralnaher 
to the attention of the geographer and future traveller, as con- 
taining much that is new, and a great deal that will assist their 
inquiries, anti facilitate any farther attempts to explore these 
countries. In some particulars we should be disposed to differ 
from him ; but he has the merit of having collected a greater 
stock of materials on his province than is to be found in the 
works of any of his predecessors; and the country included in 
the circuit which he travelled, which in length is about eight 
degrees of longitude, may be considered as in some degree laid 
down by him in its most essential features, from actual observa- 
tion. This is a distinction of which Mr Fraser, modest as he 
evidently is, may justly be proud. 

But though we cannot enter into the geographical inquiries 
to which this volume would lead, we are unwilling to dismiss it 
without bestowing a few words on some circumstances connect- 
ed with the state of society in tjie unhappy country to which it 
relates. Since the Afghan invasion in the time of Nadir Shah, 
Khorasan has been a continued scene of war, turbulence, and 
robbery. The eastern half of the province has remained in the 
power of the Afghans, while the force of Persia, itself generally 
in a state of distraction and civil war, has not been sufficient to 
reduce to subjection the variouk chiefs in the south and north, who 
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claimed s pred&tory independence. The focm of the country in- 
deed is sufficiently favourable to such pretensions; being inter- 
sected by deserts and mountainous tracts, over which it is difficult 
to conduct an army. The Eels or wandering tribes, who form 
nearly one>haIf of the population of Persia, roam over its exten- 
sive plains; and the Turkomans, from the shores of the Caspian 
i^nd the banks of the Oxus, have long carried their destructive 
ravages, not only over the grounds immediately adjoining to 
them, but through the heart of the country, over its ranges of 
hills, and past its great towns, nearly to the very gates of Is- 
fahan, Cashan, Korn, and the other cities of Persian Irak, 
•vest of the great salt desert, and many hundred miles from the 

• auge of their own flocks. The desolation and want of secu- 
•ity occasioned by their ravages can hardly be conceived. In 
iojuc extensive tracts, the whole open country has been swept, 

* die wretched inhabitants ha\*ing be^n put to death or carried 
ofl' as slaves. The consequence is, that numerous small vil- 
lages and towns have been abandoned, as well as all cultiva- 
tion not umler the immediate protection of walled towns. The 
husbandman goes out to his hibour, with his matchlock in his 
/i«"d. All intercourse between town and town is conducted 
tu'iidly, at intervals, and only as armed caravans can be col- 
lec' d strong enough to resist the bands of robbers. Even 
. e, however, are often attacked, and the merchants and tra- 
vilers composing them not only plundered, but carried into 
slavery, or murdered. ^ This state of. things has given rise to 
an extensive Slave Trade, known perhaps to few of our read- 
ers, of which Mr Fraser furnishes some curious details. He 
remarks, that the tribes which range the desarts of Asia * dif- 
fer widely in their habits and dispositions, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they arc placed, and the nature of the influence 
to which they are most exposed. In some parts they are purely 
pastoral, mild, hospitable, fond of and kind to strangers ; in others 
they are shy and reserved^ shunning all foreign intercourse ; in others 
again savage, ferocious, predatory, and bloodthirsty. 

• * It is a remarkable circumstance, that the greater number of 
those who belong to the latter description are to be found in the 
feonntries which border upon Khorasan. We find to the north, the 
Gocklan, the Yamoot, and Tuckeb Toorkomans, who occupying the 
country behind the Elburz, and in the steppe of Kbaurezm, pour 
from their deserts upon the cultivated countries around ; plundering 
villages and caravans, committing every sort of atrocious outrage, 
murdering on the spot the old, the feeble, and the helpless ; carry- 
ing into slavery all who are fit fur labour, and thus depopulating 
piany extensive districts, that, but for thorn, wpu|d have continued 
fertile and well inhabited. On the east, the Timoorees, Hazarehs, 
Foerozeeooees, and Jumsheedees, Commit the same ravages; dis- 
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posing of their captlres to those who frequent the trioTe markets of 
Khyvah and Bokhara : and on the south and east are found lb0 
wild Ballooclies, who not only plunder and murder, but, as 1 have 
been assured, have of late found out the value of prisoners ; and 
who have encouraged the slave merchants that freejuent the great 
northern markets, to come and purchase their captives. Even the 
Affghaun, not naturally cruel, assumes in this ominous neighbour- 
hood a fiercer character, and adds to robbery and plunder the crime 
of murder. ’ p. 256. 

This eflect he Justly ascribes to the unsettled state of the 
government of Khorasan, and its inability to afford security to 
its subjects. In otlier passages, he funiislies farther particu- 
lars, illustrative of this barbarous trade. The remarkable 
similarity in tlie mode of seizing and carrying off the vic- 
tims of this traffic in Africa and in Persia will forcibly strike 
the reader. We wish the subseepent conduct of the barbar- 
ous Turkoman and polished European were more favourably 
contrasted. But man has nowliere stifled the feelings of nature 
so successfully as in free America, and in the slave colonies of 
Christian Europe. 

* They He in wait near the gates of the village (if such be 
their object), and wait in perfect silence until morning dawns, 
and the unsuspecting inhabitants come forth from gates, to la^ 
hour, to drive their cattle afield, or for other purposes ; when 
they start from their lurking place, seize all they can catch, mur- 
der those who resist, rapidly plunder the village, and binding their 
booty upon such cattle as they may have secured, hastily retreat be- 
fore the neighbourhood have caught the alarm. If their object be a 
caravan, they conceal themselves in some hollow near its course, 
having scouts stationed unseen, but watchful of its movements, upon 
all the heights around, and when it has reached the ambuscade, they 
dart upon it with a force and rapidity that defies resistance or escape, 
bear down all opposition, and bind as prisoners all whom they lay 
hands upon. Then begins the work of plunder and often of blood ; tlie 
old and unfit for work arc massacred, the |pr.ttle unlikely to be of use 
in their retreat, or unable to keep up with them, are disabled, or cut 
to pieces : such goods as may be thought Worth the carriage are laden 
upon the rest, and they commence a rapid return to their fastnesses. 
The prisoners, with their arms tied behind their backs, are fastened 
by ropes ta the horses of the Toorkomans who have them in charge, 
and who, if they do not willingly move fast enough, drive them on, 
with blows of their heavy whips, to increase their speed. Whatever 
may be the state of the weather, they are stript to the drawers ; even 
shoes are seldom left them ; they are never accommodated with a horiiie 
unless pursuit renders it necessary for their captors to quicken 
their rate of travelling beyond what it mf^y be possible for those on 
foot to keep up with ; then every man whose horse can bear it takes 
up a captive behind him, and aw^ay they scour. If there are any whom 
they cannot thus assist, or if they doubt (he power of their cattle 
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to proceed Hufiiciently fabt with the double hurt hen » they put the 

f risoners to death on the and continue their flight unencum- 

ered, 

^ Long establislied custom has made the trade in captives a re- 
gular branch of commerce in the?e parts*; and there are many mer- 
chants, botli at Khyvali and Bockhnra, who do little cl&e than 
travel twice a year through the country of the Toorkomans, to pur- 
chase up such of their unfortunate prisoners as they believe are 
likely to pay for thefr ransoiiit and even those from which no such 
hope is entertained ; the former they carrj' to such places as they 
iherasclveH indicate as their home, and where they agree to pay the 
stipulated ransom ; or leaving the captives themselves at Bockhara or 
Khyvah, tljey take letters from them to tlieir friends, and on being 
aatisfied regarding the money, they send and order their release. The 
latter arc purchased merely on speculation, to resell at the slave mar- 
kets of tlicsc towns. ' 

• ‘ The condition of these captives, however, is not miserable as 

might be supposed, from the severity of their initiation into siavery ; 
it is true that those who cannot afford to purchase their ransom, 
continue for ever the property of their owners ; and that many are 
employed in the harder duties of agriculture, and forced to labour in 
the field like the peasantry of other countries ; but they are not (we 
are assured), wantonly ill-used, or even severely tasked ; they are not 
beaten, they have a sufficiency of food and clothing, and for the most 
]>art, fully more security of life and limb than tliey enjoy in their 
own country, ,^'hose who are retained in the cities as servants of the 
inhabitants, ore in general very well off‘; their masters are for the 
most part kind to them ; and, if they prove useful and willing, show 
greater favour to them, than to the natives. So mild, indeed, is the 
servitude to which they are subjected, that I have been assured that 
the most of those who are clever and industrious, find means, by 
carrying on a petty trade, to raise enougli of money for their own 
ransom in the course of from ten to twenty years; and to this they 
are rather encouraged by their masters, who find it, perhaps, more 
useful to have around them thriving and grateful dependents, than 
mere menial labouring servants. • 

* Those who become servants to farmers, after a while obtain per- 
mission to cultivate for themselves some small patch of land, on 
which they rear melons or oilier ff uits for sale ; and they also are 
enabled in time to gather together the amount of their original pur- 
chase money, which they carry and lay before their master, de- 
manding their liberty, and w e arc infertned that this is seldom re- 
. fused ; on the contrary, when a captive has given satisfaction to his 
master, a portion of the ransom is. sometimes forgiven him. The 
master then gives him a paper declaring the bearer to have purchas- 
ed his freedom, and this is always respected ; nor can the freed cap- 
tive again be made a slave, unless in travelling he become subjected 
to a second capture. 

‘ That the life of prisoners thus situated is not very miserable, 
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and that persons who conduct themselves w’ith discretion and industry 
generally thrive* and become not only reconciled to, but fond of the 
country* is sufficiently proved by the number of those, w’ho having 
in the manner related, purchased their liberty, continue to reside in 
the country. In ten or fifteen years they have made new acquaint* 
ances, acquired new habits, and probably entered into new connec* 
tions, both of blood and of trade, from either of which it would be 
difficult to detach themselves ; and a Persian has in general so little 
lb attach him to his own country, that it is by no means strange they 
should prefer remaining in one which they have found kind and pro- 
pitious, to rctuining to a dubious welcome, in a land where the nobles 
live but to oppress the [)Oor, and fatten on their substance. It is 
proper to observe here, that the most favourable accounts I received, 
relative to the condition of these captives, were from persons con- 
nected with Bockhara, to wWch they principally refer ; but even at 
Kbyvah, which is far behind the former place in point of general 
civilization, it is certain that their treatment is on the whole mi^d 
and humane. ’ pp. 274<-278. 

Though many curious anecdotes are given, in the course of the 
narrative, of this slave trade, the most surprising circumstance 
attending it, is the extent to which tliis system of man-stealing 
lias been allowed to be carried, even in the dominions, find a- 
gainst the subjects of Russia. It appears to liave excited the 
attention of the ICinpress t^athcrific, not long before her death ; 
and will probably serve, one day, as the pretext for the occu- 
pation of Khyva or Bokhara, an event which does not appear 
to be far distant. 

‘ On the other side, the Kirgeesh and Kuzaks make prisoners of 
the Russians upon their own frontiers, or while journeying in cara- 
vans to Orenburg!!, Bockhara, or even ta Khyvah itself, and carry 
them for sale to that city. Various are the accounts related of the 
numbers thus detained in captivity : many respectable persons told 
me, that the number of Persian slaves in Khyvah and its dependen- 
cies, exceed that of its grown up male population, and was generally 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
souls. Of Russian captives, they asi^Urcd me, that there were 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. No house, they said, was without 
many slaves ; from twelve to fifteen w*as a common number. They 
form the bulk of the labouring class, cultivating the greatest part of 
the ground, and in the town they swarm. The severe punishments 
inflicted on such as are restive, the awe in which they are kept by 
the armed men that surround them, they themselves being unarmed, 
and the recollection of the immense and desert steppes, traversed by 
hostile tribes which intervene between them and their home, am!, 
finally, the want of a chief to effect a c#-operation among them ; 
these considerations alone suffice to prevent them from attempting to 
regain their freedqm, and^ returning to their native land. 
rp. 71,72. 
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Tho late nussion of M. Moravief is said to liavo had for one 
of its objects' to prevent the sale of Russian slaves in the mar- 
ket of Khyva. 

But whatever may have been the alleged motive of that mis- 
sion, no one who has attended to the la*te operations of the Rus- 
sians, and their repeated missions to Khyva, Kokan and Bokhara 
—no one, at least, who is not an utter, stranger to the character 
of Russian policy and ambition, which, uniipr every change pf 
rulers, has gone on as uniformly, and nearly as successfully, in 
the career of conquest, us did Rome under its senate and con- 
suls, can for a moment doubt, that the. occupation of some 
part of the country on the Oxus i.s a favourite object of the 
Court of St Petersburgh. The acquisition of Khwuiizin, anti 
still more of Bokhara and Samarkand, would of itself be a 
splendid achievement. These Countries are admix’ably situated 
for engrossing the central coxjjmerce of Asia. They abound in 
fertile plains, w’hich admit of being profusely irrigated, and 
which, in past ages, W'ex'e among tin; richest and most produc- 
tive in the world. They possess a direct communication with 
Persia, India and China, the richest countries ixi Asia. They 
have noble river?, and, in the era of their prosperity, were co- 
vered with canals, not only for irrigation but for commerce. 
The conquest that has beeft repeatedly achieved by 'Partar 
hordes, is surely not beyond the |)owcr of the Russian oni|)ir(^, 
now infinitely tnore powerful than any which ever existed in 
Asia, while the moral and physical strength of the countries 
that would be opposed to it arc tiir less than they were ages ago. 

Were the progress of the Russians to stoj) here, much 
wt>uld have been gained — more, perhaps, than has ever yet been 
gained by any Russian conejnest, the deplorable one of INdaiid 
excepted, the efiects of wliieli will be rued long hence by 
our posterity. But this is only one step in the progress of 
their ambition. The plan which, according to the anecdote.s 
related by Bonaparte in his captivity, he bad concerted with 
Alexander for the march against British India, does not seem 
wilder now, than did the ‘expedition against ligyjxt at the time 
it was uJiderlaken. Whatever inay be the views of the govern- 
ment, all Russian officers speak of tlie attack of British India 
as an ultimate object of its jxolicy ; and if the alarm we felt at 
the proposed attempt of the French on our eastern posses- 
sions was then a just one, we should have tenfold tleeper 
grounds of apprehension from any similar design of the 
Russians. If they act wisely', they will not set foot in Per- 
sia. Their line of march is different, and far more formidable. 
Bokhara, or Samarkand, from which they arc only separated 
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by a dpsert and by Tartar hordes, would naturally be tbcir 
jilace of arms. The country between the Oxus and laxartcs i« 
at present connected with no great power, but is divided among 
a number of petty princes, whose division constitutes their weak- 
ness, and would secure their reduction. Under almost any Ku- 
ropean got'ernment, and Russia is certainly one of the worst, 
Bokhara, if left to itself, and not miserably mixmanagecl, coultl 
hardly fail to become rich and popnloits, which is its nauiral con- 
dition. It would soon be able, therefore, not merely to support 
its own army, but to become the granarv of an army in advance. 
The Afghans alone lie between it and India. If the RussiiOis. 
are in earnest, their territory maj' bo traversed either hy treaty 
or by force; for we cannot forget that of the repeated coiujnosts 
of India, those of Alexander,' of Genghis Khan, of Tamerlane, 
and of Baber, were made by princes wlio crossed the Ox ns at 
Baikh, anti the Paropamisaii hills betw(?cn that city and Cabul ; 
and that all of them crossed the Afglian country in spile of the 
opposition of the inhabitants. For cflecting such a passage, 
the Cossacs and Russian light troops are admirably adapted, as 
well as for foraging in such an expedition. By such troops, 
without any aid from our regular commissariats, the passage 
has been effected again and again, and that against the very 
enemy that now occupies the defiles. What oilier nations could 
attempt only by a violent and extraordinary effort, Russia, in 
the supposcil circumstances, might uiulertakc with liitlc more 
effort than she employs in sending her hordes to any other cam- 
paign. We therefore see no im})Ossibility in the Russian iiiarcii 
from Samarkand to the Panjab. 

What would be the result of the contest of two great Kii- 
ropcan nations in India, wc do not stop to inquire.' Our 
countrymen would ccrlainiy possess great ativantages ; — a re- 
gular and a fresh army, excellent troops and gooil officers, 
a superior park of artillery, a well organized and powerful 
commissariat, a perfect knowledge of tlie country, and 
haps a friendly population. We oqly affirm that India has 
again and again been entered from the sitle of Samarkand ; and 
that an able enemy, like the Russians, in that country, with 
power to wait years to recruit their fatigue, to consolidate their 
power, and, without hurry, to seize the favourable moment for 
gratifying their ambition, as they have done in the Crim, in 
Georgia, Armenia, and wherever their crafty policy has led 
them, would expose us to far greater danger than has ever yet 
threatened our Indian empire — danger infinitely more imminent 
than cojald' proceed from any force, however great, that had to 
cross TurTcey, or Persia, or Arabia. That they would have tt» 
pursue a route subject to many difficulties and hazards, and that 
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tlie total destruction of their army is anionp; the chances of 
such an enterprise, is not to be denied. But sueh is the case in 
every hazardous attempt ; and in vrar, all great, and especially 
distant expeditions, must be hazardoits. Still, however, it ap- 
pears to us, that if any European power can successfully at* 
tcpipt the invasion of India by land, that power is Russia, 
whenever she can set out from the valley of Soghd, as a part of 
her own territory^ and advance from, or retire, upon it, as the 
exigencies of war may require : And it need excite little won- 
der if the State which has concpiered the whole" north of Asia, 
with the Caucasian provinces and Georgia, and eilected the still 
more difficult and important conquests of the Ukraine, Crim- 
Tartary, Finland, Lithuania, •Poland, and her other territories 
on the Baltic, should stretch her sceptre over the semi-barbarous 
tribes along the Amu and the feirr, where no civilized foe can 
' oppose her, and to which hei»mcasurcs for many years past have 
been evidently tending. Turkey has long been protected only by 
the jarring interests of European States.’ The Uzbek princes 
on the Oxus have not a single State allied or friendly to them, 
beyond the limits of their own territory ! nor a neighbour, ex- 
cept the wandering tribes of Tartary, to whom the event would 
give any concern. In Europe it would hardly be known, ex- 
cept by a few paragraphs in the Court Gazette of St Peters- 
burgli. But the position which we have alluded to, if fairly 
occupied, would in the course of years give the Russians as 
complete a command of the weak and ignorant potejitates of 
the south of Asia, as they now have of the wretched tribes oi' 
the north. 

We are rather glad to remark, that Mr Fraser has relied 
ijponliimsclfi instead of resorting to the assistance of a professed 
book-maker. We conclude this to be the case, from the occasional 
inaccuracy of the style, and from some superfluity of details, espe- 
ci.'illy in the personal narrative. But, on the other hand, his 
reliance on himself ha^ "preserved a great deal of minute in- 
formation which it must have cost him much labour to acquire, 
and the full value of which none but a traveller in the same 
country can justly appreciate. * But however that may be, Mr 
Fraser, by his intelligence and enterprise, has made valuable 
additions to our knowledge of Persia, and gained a right to 
rank as the very first to whom wo owe a distinct view of any 
jconsiilorable part of Persian Khorasan. 


• Mr Fraser sitppo.scs that Mr Shawe, who lately ventured into 
Khorasan, had fallen a victim to the attempt. But wo are happ^' to 
inform him, that Mr S. succeeded in reaching the FAsian Gulf, 
whence he pruceedtHi to India, vthcru he now is. 
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Aiw. VI. Zjays the Minnesingers or German Trotibadours 
of' the ’JTvoeljih and 'Thirteenth Centuries : Illustrated by Specie 
mens of the Colemporajy Jjyric Poetry of Provence and other 
Parts of Europe : With Historical and Critical Notices, and 
Engravings Jrom the MS. of the Minnesingers in the King's 
Library at Paris, and from other Sources. Longman & Co. 
London, 1825. 

I T is not very long since the manners, the literature, and social 
character of the middle ages, were almost as little known as 
those of the antediluvians. Of late, however, they have be- 
come so popular a branch of study, that many an ordinary 
reader is now much better acquainted with the customs, arts, 
and traditions of the age^of chivalry,, than many of the learned 
of former times. That portion of history which we had been 
taught to pass over as a gulf of darkness and gloom— a long 
night of ignorance and torpor, more careful inquiries have dis- 
covered to have been irradiated with luminaries now extinct, 
and animated by beings rejoicing in the sunshine with feel- 
ings more lively than our own ! And he who adventures with 
proper preparation into that ancient field, may be said to verify 
what was merely fabled of its heroes— to restore to the light im- 
prisoned damsels and degraded knights, and to diminish the 
number of monsters on the earth. 

On the Continent, from about the middle of the last century, 
the Germans have distinguished themselves in this branch of 
study — pursuing their inquiries with the proverbial industry and 
indefatigable zeal of their country. To the venerable Bodmer, 
the father of their modern national poetry, the friend and lite- 
rary counsellor of Klopstock and W'ieland, his countrymen are 
indebted, both for their introduction to English literature, and 
for the revival of 'a taste for their own ancient classics. As a 
poet, Bodmer was at least equal to Im'^immediate predecessors, 
though inferior to those who succeeded him, and whose minds 
he contributed to form. He had a lieeling and anticipation of 
the coming on of a better day for his country, without being 
able to realize it, and is more honoured as the source of excel- 
lence in others, than for any which belonged to himself. His 
Swiss blood, however, refused to creep in the measured pace of 
French tameness, which was the object of exclusive admiration 
among his cotemporaries; he sought accordingly, and found pro- 
ductions with which his genius could better sympathize ; and, as 
the best fruits of his labour, gave to his country the first trans- 
lation of Milton, and published from the Manessc manuscript 
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that collection of its ancient lyric poetry, which the work before 
us introduces for the first time to the English reader, 'fhe 
influence of these exertions, aided it is true by other causes, 
was as great as it was unexpected. The prejudices which ages 
had accumulated, and which the most respected literary names 
had sanctioned, disappeared like the mists of morning; tne Imind 
of the nation was, as it were, born anew; and within the space of 
half a century, another literature was begun and matured, rich 
in all departments, and exhibiting the highest excellence in 
many. No similar instance of intellectual development exists, 
either in ancient or modern times; and the enthusiasm with 
which it was hailed, can only bo compared to the overflowing 
of an old affection when it again fills the deserted channels of 
the heart, — or to the glad buil'stwof patyotic feeling which rises, 
when, after ages of foreign bondage, a people comes, like the 
Israelites of old, to revisit the"]and of their fathers. 

We make these remarks at present, as furnishing a practical 
refutation of an error which we suspect still prevails among 
many, as to the old literature of modern Europe. There 
is an idea, that whatever charm this may have for the profes- 
sional antiquary in its original form, it oilers but little to the 
general reader; that though the historian and novellist may 
borrow from its quaint authors some curious notices, or original 
hints for description, it cannot in any other way interest an age 
so much farther advanced in intellectual attainments. Now, 
this wc conceive to be a great mistake. We do not deny that 
antiquated words and obscure allusions may require some time 
and toil to be understood, but not the fiftieth part of what 
is so readily lavished on the minutest points which relate to 
classical antiquity, many of them not more interesting in them- 
selves, and none of them holding so close a relation to our own 
habits, feelings and institutions. Though defective in art and 
method, those writings , frequently exhibit a reach of imagina- 
tion, a delicacy of sentim'ent, and simplicity of feeling, which 
must gratify every mind that is alive to the charms of unso- 
phisticated nature. To all, and at every time, such works may 
constitute, if not a pceuliar pursuit, at least a pleasing variety amid 
oth'er studies. But, when society advances to refinement, and 
luxury tends to render the taste as well as the character effemi- 
nate ; when, instead of that manly simplicity which lies in the 
thought, a sickly delicacy of expression is chiefly studied and ad- 
mired — it is especially useful to recur to the hale vigour and un- 
adulterated sentiments of a more active age, and to borrow again 
from our ancestors the qualities which we have lost in the pursuit 
of exotic improvements. 
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Whatever advantages the study of the Greek and Roman 
authors may confer, it is by no means so sure a preservative 
against the decay of that excellence which is peculiar and 
national. There are instances enough of the successful cul- 
tivation of classical learhing in .countries, where the vernacu- 
lar language was neglected and deteriorated, and all original 
talent checked or perverted. Even in Italy, covered as it is 
with monuments of classical glory, and speaking to this hour 
but a softer dialect of ancient Rome, the men of greatest ge- 
nius were not those who made Homer and Virgil the objects 
of their imitation, or copied most exactly the character of their 
composition. It is true that Dante has taken some of his ma- 
chinery from those ancient poets ; but the charm and character 
of the * Divina Comedia' is neither Latin nor Greek; Petrarch 
wrote a forgotten epic in rivalry of Virgil; but we remember 
and read him only, &s the author^ of the ‘ Sonetti e Canzoni. ’ 
The style and grace of Boccacio are entirely and emphati- 
cally modern ; and it is a fact which ought never to be forgot- 
ten, that for more than a century afterwards, during which 
classical learning was cultivated with unwearied assiduity, the 
Italian language relapsed into barbarity, and not one original 
author of permanent reputation arose. 

In Germany, at a later period indeed, but before the re- 
formation, the same studies were prosecuted with equal ar- 
dour and success; but neither the talent nor taste which 
Rcuchlin and Ubrich von Hutten displayed in their compo- 
sitions, could make any deep impression on the minds of their 
countrymen. A Latin comedy of the former was honoured 
indeed with a representation before the Bishop of Worms; 
the ‘ Literae obscurorum virorum ' successfully ridiculed the 
ignorance and pretension of the Catholic clergy; and the 
w'ritings of Luther undermined the foundations of the Romish 
see: But the national literature was not reformed, but left 
to the discretion of the guilds of the Hif^stersingersy while Hans 
Sachs enjoyed the renown and the mfluence which had been 
refused to the imitators of Terence *and Horace. France in- 
deed, in so far as we can recollect, is the only country where 
men of genius have continued to regard the ancient classics as 
models for imitation; and certainly the literature which they 
have formed does not lead us to regret that we have not follow- 
ed their example. In the last century we were approximating 
considerably towards the same character. The polish of Addi- 
son and Pope did much to facilitate our descent, and the criti- 
cism of Johnson tended, on the whole, to increase the momen- 
tum. Nor would it be very easy to say with precision what it 
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was which arrested this downward flight. In literary as in po> 
litical changes, the determining causes are generally neither few 
nor simple ; and to the revolution in taste which has .now taken 
place, many circumstances doubtless coi)tributed—>the most pow- 
erful perhaps being, the revival of a more general relish for the 
writers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the example set by one 
distinguished genius, in returning to the romances of the olden 
time, and to the lays of ancient chivalry. 

No country has more to boast of in this department of na- 
tional literature than Germany. Its ancient poets belonged to 
an age which abounded in enterprise and enthusiasm, and they 
came in contact with many of the leading events and most dis- 
tinguished characters of the timesl A variety of causes contri- 
buted to render that period ,of history especially favourable to 
the development of poetical genius. The«adventurous expedi- 
4:ions of the Normans, not only altered the political condition of 
Europe, but had an influence on the nations they invaded, or 
with whom they coalesced. Their life of daring and of change, 
was a meet nursery for those qualities which are favourable 
both to the composition and to the enjoyment of poetry ; and they 
were not, in truth, by any means, that merely rude and piratical 
people which they have sometimes been represented. There 
are not very many memorials of their attainments remaining ; 
but such as we have lead us to think favourably of their charac- 
ter, when the extent of their information ana opportunities is 
considered. Eloquence in their leaders was as highly esteemed 
ns courage. In *the education of a prince it was deemed of the 
highest importance ; and old historians, in enumerating the vir- 
tues of a Norman hero, make. special and honourable mention 
of his mellifluous oratory. Even in the arts their progress was 
not contemptible ; for though their productions could boast of 
little elegance, they displayed a wild luxuriance of imagination 
and invention. The description given by a cotemporary of the 
fleet with which Canute, the Great sailed from Denmark to 
England, is a good proof of this. On the stern of the ves- 
sels were lions of gold, on the mast-tops birds , and dragons, 
dolphins, centaurs and other monsters , of whose names the 
dcscriber was ignorant, were distributed in such profusion, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder, and gave to the ships 
when at a distance, the appearance of being on fire. Is it not 
singular, that critics should so often have forgotten such facts 
in their disquisitions on the literature of the middle ages — and 
been at so much tro^ible to derive from Southern and Eastern 
nations, what it appears was equally to be found among the in- 
habitants of the North ? It is highly probable that those powers 
of description, and that fantastic imagery which have been so 
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often referred to an Asiatic origin, are in truth of Nor- 
man descent. It is certain at least, that the first roman- 
ces in which these peculiarities arc found so plentifully, did 
not originate in the South of France, where they might linve 
been derived from the Moorish invaders of Spain ; but iu 
the North, where the Normans had settled in the beginning 
of the tenth century. It is true, that the invaders were 
soon incorporated with the people among whom they had settled^ 
and adopted a new religion and language: but the splendour 
of romantic fiction, and the marvels of northern m3’thology, 
would not be easily forgotten ; for the impressions received in 
the early ages of society, as in the first years of life, cannot bo 
elfaced scarcely' ever, even where rhere is a wish to do so. This 
much is certain, that whatever niay have been the original of 
the oldest of these narrative poems, they existed at a very remote 
period in the lungue d’oui ; that several of these were translated 
into the Suabian dialect of the German, and that they all display 
such qualities as were likely' to result from the intermixture of 
Scandinavian legends with the refining virtues of chivalry and 
Christian tievolion. In England under William the Conquer- 
or and his immediate successors, historical romances of a similar 
nature were not unknown ; and wc shall only mention farther, 
in proof of the wide and powerful influence of the Nprmans on 
the first literature of modern Europe, that even under circum- 
stances, and iu a region which must have deprived them of 
much of their original character, their taste for learning, and 
susceptibility of pocticill impressions still indicated itself with 
nndiminished force. It was in Sicily accordingly, where the 
Normans effected a settlement in the eleventh century, that the 
first dawning of Italian literature appeared. The oldest Italian 
chronicle (an unpublished manuscript in the Barbnrini Library 
in Home) is written in the Sicilian dialect, — and a Sicilian named 
Giulio di Alcamo composed the oldest Italian poem which is 
known to exist. 

Whatever may have b^cn the permanent effects of the Cru- 
sades, there can be no doubt that they must have helped mate- 
rially to accelerate and mature the cotemporary poetry of Chris- 
tendom. That intoxication of zeal, which maile the counsels of 
the church and the deliberations of Kings more like the dreams 
of poets than the resolutions of politic men, could scarcely' fail 
to infuse a spirit of romance into those whose situation as well 
as age was peculiarly favourable to such lofty illusions. 'I'he 
real history accordingl}', even the chronicles, of that period, are 
almost as poetical as the works of fiction belonging to other 
times. The most ideal motives became the springs of the most 
important actions ; the minds of men were elevatcJ above mere- 
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ly interosted considerations, and for a while every earthly in- 
clinatioM was forgotten, or consecrated to the service of hea- 
ven. War, the ruling passion and favourite pastime of the 
age, was now regarded as a Christian duty, and hostile lead- 
ers and nations forgot their ancient feuds and animosities, to 
direct their united arms against the enemies of God. 

. It is easy to perceive in these circumstances, not merely an ex- 
citement to poetical composition in general, but also the origin 
of that character of disinterested valour and generous self-de- 
votion, which the poetry of that age exhibits, both in its narra- 
tive and lyric form. In anotlier respect this religious enthu- 
siasm exerted an equally powerful influence. As this holy zeal 
naturally raised the thoughts of men to the contemplation of a 
superior being, so the idea oPa particular providence, and its 
constant interference in thfeir rfftairs, became the subject of ge- 
tiieral belief. Hence, not rii^rely the different ordeals by means 
t)f whicli innocence was to be manifested, or the charge of 
guilt confirmed, but also that awe o(‘ a higher than human 
power, which in so many dillcreiit ways operated on the mind, 
"i'lic religious views then entertained were indeed very far from 
being correct, or likely to produce the purposes for which 
t !hristiauity was revealed; but it may well be questioned, whe- 
tJier at any other time religion, such as it w^as, Jjad so deep and 
powerful ii hold of the consciences of men, and whether in a 
iij(U'e enliglitened age, and with a purer creed, the Christian 
world has ever so lione»tly laboured to practise what it pro- 
fessed to believe. 

liut the piety of the age served not only to modify the 
character ol the knight, in regard to chivalry and religion, 
but likewise in the diitingiiishiiig attribute of gallantry. Tlie 
avowed object of these holy wars was to redeem I’rom the 
polluting hands ol’ the infidel, the scenes of our Saviour^s life 
and death ; and in the honour which was paid to the Son, that 
of l)is Virgin Mother not overlooked. To those who know 
the character of those times, atul how much there was of wdiat 
is material in religious opinion, it v^ill not appear surprising, 
that mystic feelings of devotion came to be blended wdth earthly 
p:i>sion. In tlie most barbarous times the inhabitants of the North 
locked on the softer sex with deference, and even regartled them 
as divine: And, as we consider llie chivalry of the middle ages 
tv) he tlie result of the exalting influence of Christian feeling on 
liio heroic courage of ttie heathen ; so also we regard their gal- 
l.uiu v as arising from tlie new cluiracter wdiich certain points 
and practices in tlie Catholic religion gave to the ancient ho- 
iMiige of the Teutonic tribes to I'cmale loveliness and worth. 
I'lom the worship of the Virgin, it was not very diflicult to 
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pass to that of the idol of their hearts. The music, the sta- 
tues, the pictures, could scarcely fail to excite, in a youn^ ni>d 
glowing breast, a mixture of emotions, fully as suitable an offer- 
ing to an earthly mistress^ as to a satnt^ inhabitant of Heaven. 
In this way, however, fhe Intercourse betwixt tlie sexes was 
not merely refined, but hallowed; woman was not only to be 
wooed but worshipped— to be approached with Reverence as well 
as affection, and supplicated with tears^ and moved by sacrifices^ 
as well as courageous service, to yield the boon of her sympa- 
thy and favour. It was to this exalted feOling that the name 
of ‘ rechten minne ’ (right or true Love) was applied ; and 
hence it came to be regarded as no less purifying in its influence 
than happy in the results to which it conducted. ,It affords in- 
deed a very remarkable proof of the strong influence of reli- 
gion even on the laity, that tile same marvellous self-restraint 
which exalted monks and anchor'^es to the rank of saints^ was. 
now commemorated by the poet - as among the necessary vir- 
tues of his secular heroes. The same extraordinary trials, 
which the record.s of the Mendicants assure us the worthies of 
that order endured, to prove and strengthen their chastity, 
were imposed on tlreir favourite characters by the authors of 
Ivan, Flas, and Blantscheflos, and others of the Minnesinger}.' 
TJte case of Lewis the Ninth of F ranee, is a singular instance 
of the extraordinary height to which, in an enthusiastic mind, 
such notions* might be carried. We omit all mention of the 
influence of the perils undergone in the Holy Land, and of 
the wealth and wonders described by those who returned to 
Furojie ; but because the mention of those pairticulars would 
lead into too wide a detail, and because we consider these cir- 
cumstances which tend to form the character of the poet, as of 
more importance than such as tend only to affect the subject 
matter of his poetry. 

These ' causes were common to several nations ; but there 
were others })eculiar to Germany. Tljfv jiolitical condition of 
tliat country during the twelfth and part of the thirteenth 
century, was highly favdurable to tlte growth and develop- 
ment of national character. During the reign of the house of 
Uohenstuiifen, the Germanic body displayed a degree of energy- 
which it has never since exhibited ; and with J;his dynasty be- 
gan and ended the bright perioil of its ancient literature. The 
aim and object of these Suabian limperors was indeed suggest- 
ed by a mistaken policy ; and the Ibroign wars in which they 
were inconsequence engagetl, prevented them from doing much 
to promote domestic prosperity and the permanency of their ow« 
power. But though their sway was shortened by these causes, it 
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was likewise made more splendid ; and though less favourable 
lor political improvements) was more conducive to the rise and 
progress of a national poetry. The military annals of that pe* 
riod abound .in instances ol heroic daring and magnanimity. 
The Italian possessions constituted die brightest gem in the 
imperial crown, and' the struggle constantly racjuired to secure 
them was eminently a contest for glory. 'I'he humblest knight 
found himself honoured in the lustre which was shed on his 
country ; the more powerful princes felt that their coopera- 
tion was essential, and regarded themselves as independent 
chiefs, in some respects on an Equality with their sovereign. 
Every where there was the consciousness of power, and the w’ill 
and occasion to exert it. The necessities of the Emperor led him, 
as far as cir-cumstances would |>ermit, to respect and gratify his 
haughty followers ; and when command failed, he hesitated not 
- to employ expostulation, and«even entreaty. Barbarossa one of 
the bravest warriors, and greatest men of his age, fell at the 
foet of a feudal vassal, Henry the Lion, supplicating him not to 
withhold his aid in a projected expedition into Lombardy. 
This state of things produced every where a high mul indepen- 
dent spirit; and nothing is more certain than that, wherever the 
mind of a nation is raised by a feeling of its own power and re- 
sources, there every native production will ^e stamped with a 
bold and original character, and men of genius will arise in 
unexhausted succession, to exalt their own names by attaching 
them to its glory. 

The personal qualities and talents of the £)mperors con- 
tributed in no small degree to the same results. Conrad the 
Third by raising himself to the imperial dignity, and laying 
die foundation of his family^s gfentness, proved himself a 

S rince of no common endowments. His nephew and successor 
'redcrick 1., excelled both as a statesman and warrior ; his 
long and undaunted struggles against the Papal power, proved 
hie own magnanimity, '■and promoted that of his followers; and 
after many a hard fought battle on the plains of Lombardy, he 
died leading one of the best conducted expeditions which ever 
left the West for the conquest of the Holy Land. Henry VI. 
was less generous and noble* minded than his father; but possessed 
many of those qualities, which m such an age either atone for 
defects, or overrule and counteract their evils. His covetousness 
was retrieved by liberality to his soldiers, his cruelty to his ene- 
mies by his knowledge of men, and the skill with which he se- 
lected them for his purpose; his plans were comprehensive, 
.and his resolution in following them up, was neither turned 
aside by obstacles, nor relaxed by any scruples about 
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the means which he employed. He was, at ‘oncc a proficient 
in -the accomplishments of the knight and the studies of 
the sage ; and not only patronized pctets and learned men, but 
was himself a Minnesinger. The claiqis pf Philip were resisted ; 
but the fortunes of the Hohenstaufen reviv€^d with Frederick 
II., and under him attained their greatest elevation and sp]en> 
dour. 

This remarkable man rose from a condition of the most help* 
less dependency to the highest power — a captive in youth, and 
a mighty prince in manhood. Educated in Sicily,- the tender 
years of his infancy were spent among the most trying misfor- 
tunes. At an early age he set out for Germany, and reached it 
in the midst of terrible dangers; but his power, as he descended 
from the Alps, ‘increased like the avalanche, and the Apulian. 
Child, as he was named in derision, soon scattered his ene- 
mies before him — or converted them into dutiful allies. The 
intervals of military exertion were often employed in le- 
gislation ; and the difierent character of the laws which he 
enacted for Italy and Germany, shows not merely great pene- 
tration, but comprehensiveness of mind, and a capacity of duly 
adjusting the remedies for dissimilar evils. In an age of super- 
stition he was a bold and liberal thinker, and incurred what, 
considering the period, was an honourable distinction, the sus- 
picion of heresy. To that strength of character which is re- 
quired for conducting affairs, he united the taste and the know- 
ledge that enabled him to enjoy all the pleasures of polished 
society. In his splendid palaces, situated in the finest districts 
of Italy, was assembled whatever wealth or influence could 
command ; the amusechents of the chase were diversified by en- 
tertainments in his extensive gardens ; the curiosities of Eastern 
art, and the most admired musicians, were to* be found in hia 
richly furnished halls; and there likewise might be seen the 
most beautiful of those Saracen girls, whose graceful figures 
and surprising agility in the dance, won Such enthusiastic ap- 
plause from Richard of Cornwall. Nor did these objects lead 
him to seek gratification merely in the delights of senSe; more 
intellectual pursuits were joined to them. He was acquainted 
with the languages and philosophy of the East as Well as its 
pleasures ; and learned men, artists and poets, collected round 
him, exhibited their works, and were rewarded. The most 
beautiful ladies and the bravest knights thronged his court ; and 
in this gay circle, gallantry was the business of all, and poetry 
a common accomplishment. Such is the picture of this distin- 
guished personage, as it has been transmitted to us by his con- 
temporaries ; and it is easj’ to conceive how powerfully his in- 
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fliicnce, example,, anil institutions must hayc reacted upon his age 
and, country. Under him the Minnesingers reached their high-< 
cst eminence; and though a similar taste was possessed by his 
unfxd'tunate successors, and the impulse continued for some 
time after the moving Causes were ‘withdrawn, the national 
- poetry advanced no further ; and on the succession of the house 
of.f-Japsburg rapidly decayed. It is certainly not the least dis^’ 
lihction even of one so illustrious, that he contributed to raise 
the literature of Germany to its utmost excellence, and to lay 
the founilation of that of Italy, — tliat he witnessed the full splcn- 
ilour of the Northern muse, and tlte first dawning of the brighter 
luminary of the South. 

The ‘ Lays of the Minnesingers^ or Ix>ve Singers, * form but a 
part of that poetry, in regard to which we have pointed out some 
of the exciting causes and modifying circumstances. They con> 

, stitute the lyrical departmenj^ — the humblest perhaps in rank, 
and the least varied in character. Without presenting us with 
any complicated narrative, or . opposition of characters, they ac- 
(}uaint us with the feelings of the individual, his enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature, his devotedness to the lady of his heart, 
and the countless trifles to which love gives an adventitious va- 
lue and interest. In them we sec the hero, not in his armour 
or in a moment of excitement, but reposing from the fatigues of 
war, and indulging those human emotions which neither the pe- 
rils nor the pleasures of adventurous life could subdue. There, 
is unquestionably a deep moral interest diffused over those sim- 
ple eflusions of the heart, when we consider when and by whom 
they were uttered ; and we are dispojsed to regard them as 
among the most honourable tributes ever paid to the univer- 
sal might of humanity, — presenting to the mind a strong but 

I dcasing contrast, like that of a flower blooming in unsullied 
jeauty, amidst the horrors of a field of battle. It is likewise 
true, that neither the leisure nor the attainments of those writers 
permitted them to seek, for much variety, nor to follow up and 
mark the windings and mingling of passion ; the sphere in which 
they moved though suflicluitly wide, did not contain much diver- 
sity of objects, and the simplicity of their taste did not lead them 
to disguise this by studiously varying the expression. Yet the 
charge of monotony has often been stated in too strong anti un- 
qualified terms. Schiller is the only man of genius, who, as far 
as we remember, has maintained this uncharitable opinion, and 
the ridicule which he attempted to throw on this part of the liter- 
ature of his country is not very creditable to him, either as a poet 
or a patriot. ‘ \K the simrroxisf says he, ‘ should ovCr chance to 
‘ think of writing or publishing an almanack of love or friend- 
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* siiip, wc niigbt bet ten to one that it would be composed pretty 

* much in the same manner. What a poverty of ideas is in these 

* Minnesingers ! A garden, a tree, a hedge, a wood, and a sweet* 

* heart !■ — ejuite right ! somewhaj^uch are. the objects which have 

* a place in the head of a sparrow. And the flowers, they exhate I 

* anti the fruits, they ripen ! and there is a branch on which a bird , 

* in the sunshine sits and sings I and the spring comes — and the 

* winter goes, and nothing remains— but ennui ! ’ Those who 
know the peculiar bias of this poet's genius, will find it easy to 
account for this censure t” nor would it be difficult to apply to 
him the talionis. A writer so fond of the ‘ speculative 

* height, ’ might not unaptly be likened to Cpwper’s Jackdaw ; 
for of the one as of the other it iftay be affirmed, that the prin- 
ciples and motives which actuate mankind, the world, 

‘ Its customs and its businesses 
Are no concern af'all of his. ' 

The charge of monotony, however, has been met and answered 
by Tieck, Schlegel, and several other writers of eminence in Ger- 
many ; and the specimens in the present work will enable the 
English reader to form his own opinion on the subject. In the 
structure of the verse, in rhythm and measure, there is at all 
events variety enough ; and though the translator has sometimes 
endeavoured to preserve these, at other times he has abandoned 
the attempt. The language, too, was generally an easy. and natu- 
ral vehicle of the thought, — varying in tone and character with 
the nature of these, and expressing by many a ‘ winding bout of 

* linked sweetness, ’ the language of a pensive heart, or in 
short and brisk measures, the gay boundings of hope and hap- 
)iit>css. The same passion, it is true, comes again and again be- 
fore us ; but with all those peculiarities of lignt and shade which 
stamp individuality on the delineation of feeling. Every land- 
scape in the same way consists of the same materials ; we have 
always but a repetition of the wood and- the wafof, the valley and 
the mountain ; but there is notwithstai^kiig' an endless diversity 
in natural scenery ; and still more impossible in the capabili- 
ties of the art which copies her. In like mminer, among the 
Minnesingers each writer of. notf sought to form for himself a 
distinguishing style. Peculiarities of personal character arefre- 
(lucnily to be recognised. In some cheerfulness, in others me- 
lanciioly and depth of feeling predominate, and even tbesc se- 
parate classes are farther distinguished. The buoyant spirits of 
one flow on like a mountain stream, leaping from crag to crag ; 
the joy of another resembles an even river, which rolls its dimp,- 
4ing currcn^||hroiigh flowery meadows. Sometimes the com- 
plaining lov^ bewails his fate in strains wliich breathe a deep 
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and mystic feeling — IVeqiicntly in simple, and even playful ac- 
cents ; or, by a rapid change of measure, strives to express the 
fluctuating emotions of his breast, How lengthened and linger- 
ing, like a deep-drawn sigh — now (luick and hurried, like the 
palpitations of an overcharged heart. To feel and appropriate 
these excellencies, however, it is necessary to enter into the 
character of the times to vi’hich those poems belong. 

These general remarks have carried us so far, that we can 
now find room only for a very few observations on the work 
before us. It is an elegant, unpretending, and pleasing little 
volume — not very well arranged in its historical part, nor very 
accurately reasoned in its speculations ; but written with great 
candour, spirit, and intelligerApe, and with a brevity which we 
should consider as infinitely lauclable,-— if its excess did not some- 
times leave our information imperfect, and our conceptions 
sometimes obscure. The work, we are informed in the Pre- 
foce, is the joint production of two authors — the one contribut- 
ing the critical and historical matter, the other the translations. 
To the first we are indebted for the largest, and perhaps the 
most valuable part of the collection ; and it is to his labours 
that the preceding sentences refer. The poetical part, however, 
poasesses great merit. There is a facility and flow in the versi*. 
fication, resembling the freedom of original composition, which 
will probably produce a very inadequate impression of the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, among such as are unacquainted with 
the old German language and literature. The translations can- 
not strictly be said to be literal ; yet they are far from being 
mere paraphrases. Were we to object any thing to the man- 
ner in which the translator has executed his task, it would 
be, that he has not preserved enough of the naivete of his ori- 
ginals, and that his version is too uniformly elegant and polish- 
ed. A pretty free use of such old English words as are not 
quite obsolete, would, from the closer affinity of the ancient dia- 
lect of our language ^ith the German, at once have improved 
the fidelity of the transitions — given them a less modern ap- 
pearance, and made it possible to preserve more of that antique 
simplicity which is .ohe of greatest charms of the original 
f Minnelieder. * ' tjpon the whole, however, this work is ex- 
tyemely«Ofeditable to its authors ; and we are glad that the Eng- 
lish rea’4^ been conducted by such able guides into a field 
of poetK^, as rich and ample as it is new. 

As rft specimen of the critical department of the work, wc 
extract a part of the judicious r»bscrvntions made on the attempts 
of GingucncS iSismoiHi and others, * to hunt out,f^cied origin^ 
t for all the pioducts of the imagination of the li^dlc ages. 
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* Ndiliiug, however, will satisfy the majority of these distrusters 
of the powers of nature, but J)unting out the genealogical pedigree 
of every thought and feeling : and in pursuing the inquiry, it has 
been quite of course to overlook the philosophic maxim of resting 
content wlien we discover causes adequate to tbe production of the 
existing phenomenon. Thus Warton embarks his cargo of fiction 
consigned to the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, conveys it, on by 
land-carriage to Brittany, and there leaves it, under the impetus he has 
given it, to find, its way thence into the mountains, of Wales, or the 
court of Strathclyde ; — and all this to esca|>e the shorter process of 
allowing to native bards the exercise of tlieir ofvn fancies, which 
were, to all appearance, as competent to create, as those of the supr 
posed exporters of surplus produce in Spain. So, too, the editor of 
Antor sees the heroes of the Round-table in the Bedouin rover; and 
tells us ** that little more was^ wanted to compose the romances of 
the middle ages, than to engraft *00 the war, love, and courtesy of 
the Arabs, the splendid and soft luxuries of the other countries of 
t!)e East, the witchcraft of Africa, the religious fervour of the South 
of Europe, and the gloomy superstitions of the Korth. ” A curious 
meeting this, on the plains of Brittany ! 

* Massicu imports the Arabic poetry, with Warton’s fiction, by 
sea at Toulon and Marseilles : for he tells us that by the convenience 
of these ports it passed with the commerce between Spain and' France. 
Father Andrez is less prudent, in so far as he is more particular as 
to time and place, and fixes the era when the gallant knights of the 
South of France could have learnt the«ongS’of the Moors, at the 
taking of Toledo in 1085. Unfortunately, Mr liaynouard has pub- 
lished a Provcngal poem anterior to 1000! and the finished versifi* 
cation of the earliest known specimens gives us every reason to sup- 
pose the Troubadour muse to have been long cultivated. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the Spaniards themselves (witli whom these French 
knights fought, and whose literature, though at a much later period, 
has the most resemblance to that of the Moors), have nothing in the 
least approaching to the character of the Troubadour poetry till 
they imitated it in later ages ; and moreover, the earliest school of 
Spanish poetry is that which bears least ^Jiluity to the Oriental. 

* It is almost vain to ask upon what grounds this, supposed derlva- 
vation of the Provencal love- songs froimtlhe Arabs could rest. One 
would naturally think it improbable that a poetry foundT^dijpja a de- 
voted idolatry of woman, and her absolute supremacy in UlC social 
system, should have sprung from a people whose principles lead 
to conclusions totally the reverse ; or that those of the Christians, 
who fled to mountain fastnesses, and only met their mosleni foes 
for deadly combat, should make them their masters in the fine arts. 
When indeed the Christians aRerwards gained the ascendancy, the 
population might be expected to have imbibed much of the man- 
ners, and pci haps the literature of their late masters. And so, in 
fact, it turned out : but the character of this early Castilian litera- 
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tiirc altof^ether di/Ferent from that of the Troubadours. Both 
Moors and Span^rds must have considerably assimilated during so 
long a period of intermixture : — for instance, the Arabs learned to 
raise their women to a rank in society approaching that vvhicii they 
enjoyed among the Christians, though not to any great extent, for 
the allusions to the state of females in society contained in Conde’s 
compilations from the Arabian documents arc strictly Oriental ; and, 
on the other hand, their schools of mathematics, physics and philo* 
sophy^ were resorted to by the studious of all religious denomina- 
tions. But it is perfectly absurd to attribute to them such an in- 
flnence as is asserted over the poetic gepius and social relations of 
distant European countries, at a time when the same principles were 
at work every where, in giving the spring to civilization and the eul- 
turo of the mental faculttes. M.'Ginguene will not gven allow the 
smiling descriptions of the beauties of nature, the joyous revelling in 
the genial influences of spring, the delights of fields, of flowers, of 
• brooks and groves, to be naturU! ornaments of poetic imagination ; — 
‘‘tout cela est ohikntal, ’* he observes. Surely Gorres is more 
philosophic in his observation, — that it was easier for our forefathers 
to search in their own breasts for the feelings which breathe in 
their poetry, than to mine the inaccessible rocks of foreign manners 
and language. ^ pp. 35-39. 

‘ On the other hand, it may be worth remarking, that there arc 
scarcely any allusions to Arabian or Moorish language, customs or 
leclings, throughout the whole body of published Troubadour poet- 
ry, though there is scarcel^j^ another country of which tlie same can 
bo said. Sorne have fixed on rime as a striking feature derived from 
the Moors ; yet the Teutonic nations rimed two centuries before the 
period of communication supposed by Father Andrez. It is clear 
that the acquaintance both of M. Sismondi and M. Ginguene with 
the HispaiiK Arabic poetry is very slender; and it is equally clear 
that they arc, by their own confession, -^incompetent to give a gene- 
ral judgment on Provencal- But M. Ginguene, in addition to his 
discovery that a feeling of the beauties of nature is altogether Orien- 
tal, asserts tliat the Italian sonnet is the lineal descendant of the 
Arabian Ghazcl Casside.** J3ut here again, if this proves any thing, 
it raises no inference that the early Provencals borrowed from the 
Arabians ; for they (the persons through whom the communication 
with Italy is supposed to have taken place) have not a sonnet in the 
whole body of their poetry. They have indeed the name ; but it has 
no such arbitrary meaning as that attached to it by the Italians. 
Between the Spanish- Arabian poetry and the later Castilian alone is 
there any great affinity ; and nothing is mpre widely removed from 
the French Troubadour than the Castilian school, till about the 15tli 
century, when it began to be imitative. * pp. 4 1,42. 

With regard again to the poetical part of the work, we may 
ohsci ve, titat the Ibllowint; is given as one of tlic oldest and best 
spccimciib that is known of the ‘ Watch Sonj^ ’ — a sort of bal- 
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lad, wJiicb aiways referred to tlie parting of the Knight and 
Lady, after a stolen interview by night. 

* I heard before tlie dawn of day 
The watchman loud prociaim 
“ If any knightly lover stay 
In secret with his dame. 

Take heed ! the sun will soon appear ! 

Then fly, ye knights, your ladies dear, 

Fly ere the daylight dawn. 

“ Brightly gleams the firmament. 

In silvery splendor gay ; 

Rejoicing' that the night is spent. 

The lark salutes the day.: 

Then fly, ye lovers, and be gone! 

Take leave before the night is done, 

And jealous eyes appear ! ’* 

Straight to the wicket did she speed ; 

Good watchman spare thy joke I 
'Warn not my love, till o'er the mead 
The morning sun has broke : 

'Foo short, alas ! the time, since here 
1 tarried with my Icman dear, 

In.jipve and converse sweet. " 

“ Lady, be warn’d ! on roof and mead 
The dew-drops glitter gay ; 

Then quickly bid thy leman speed, 

Nor linger till the day ; 

For by the twilight did 1 mark 
Wolves hyeing to their covert dark. 

And stags to covert fly. ” 

Now by the rising sun I view’d 
In tears my lady’s face : 

She gave me many a token good, 

And many a soft embrace. 

Our parting bitterly we mourn’d < 

The hearts which erst witli rapture burti'd^ 

Were cold with woe and cft?c. 

A ring, with glittering ruby red, 

Ciave me that lady sheen. 

And with me from the castle sped 
Along the meadow green : 

And whilst 1 saw my leman bright, 

She waved on' high her ’kerchief white . 

“ Courage! To arms! ” she cried. 

Ill the raging fight each pennon white 
Reminds me of her love ; 
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Ill the field of blood, with mounil'ul.iiioud, 

1 8^c her ’kerchief move : 

Through foes 1 hew, whene’er I view 
Her ruby ring, and blithely sing, 

“ Lady, I fight for thee. ** 

The following stanzos arc by John Hiulloul), one of the last, 
but certainly not the least* of the Minnesitigers. The transla- 
tion (executed by a friend of the author’s) gives, on the whole, 
the meaning, buuneither the rhythm nor the simple brevity of 
expression of the original. 

* I saw yon infant in her arms carest. 

And as 1 gassed on her my pulse beat high : 

(jcntly she clasp’d it to her snowy breast, 

. While 1, in rapture Inst, “stood musing by : 

Then her white hands arouhd his neck she Hung, 

And press’d it to her lips^ and tenderly 
Kiss’d his fair cheek as o*er the babe she hung ! 

And he, that happy infant ! threw his arms 
Around her neck, imprinting many a kiss ; 

Joying, as 1 would joy, to see such charms, 

As though he knew how blest a lot were his. 

IIow could 1 gaze on him and not repine? 

Alas ! I cried, would that I shaittd the blii^ 

Of that embrace, and that such joy were mine! ^ 

Straight she was gone ; and then that lovely child 
Ran joyfully to meet my warm embrace : 

Then fancy with fond thoughts my soul beguiled ; — 

It was herself! O dream of love and grace ! 

I clasp’d it, where her gentle hands had prest, 

1 kiss’d each spot wliich bore her lips’ sweet trace, 

And joy the while wept bounding through my breast. ’ p. 1 !)5. 
As a contrast to these tender effusions, wc may give this 
fierce strain of* Bertrand do Born, a warrior of the 1 2th cen- 
tury ; of whose extraordinary character and feats the curious 
reader will find a fulf account in the Ancient Provencal Life of 
him, published by M. I^aynouard, in his .Olh volume. 

* It pleases me, when the lancers bold 
Set men and armies dying ; 

And it pleases me, too, to hear around 
The voice of the soldiers crying ; 

And joy is mine 

When the castles strong, besieged, shake. 

Anil walls uprooted, totter and crack ; 

And I SCO the focinen join. 

On the niuHted .'■bore idl compass'd inuiid 
\\’itli the palisadt ami guarded mound. .... 
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Lances and swords* and stained helms* 

And shields dismantled and broken, 

On the verge of the bloody battle scene, 

The field of wrath betokeii ! 

And the vassals are there, 

And there fiy the steeds of the dying and dead ; 

And where the mingled strife is spread, 

The noblest warrior’s care 
Is to cleave the focman’s limbs and Itead,-^ 

The conqueror less of the living than dead ! 

1 tell you that nothing my soul can chp0r, . 

Or banqueting, or repQsing, 

Like the onset cry of ** Charge them ” rung 
From each side, as in battle closing, 

Where the horses neigh. 

And the call to “ aid " is echoing loud ; 

And there on the earth th% lowly and proud 
In the foss together lie ; 

And yonder is piled the mangled heap 
Of the brave that scaled the trenches steep. 

Barons ! your castles in safety place, 

Your cities and villages too, 

Before ye haste to the battle scene } 

And, Papiol ! quickly go, 

And tell the lord of Oc and No ” 

That peace already too long hatli been ! 

Wc close our extracts from the Minnesingers with the follow- 
ing verses of Waiter Vogelweide, a voluminous and celebrated 
author of the same age, descriptive of his feelings on revisiting 
the scenes of his youth. 

< Ah ! where are hours departed fled ? 

Is life a dream, or true indeed i 
Did all my heart hath fashioned 
From fancy’s visitings proceed i ^ 

Y'es ! 1 have slept ; and now unkaown 
To me the things best known before : 

The land, the people, once mine 

Where are they ? — they are here no more : 

My boyhood’s friends, all aged, worn, 

Despoil’d the woods, the fields, of home, 

Only the stream flows on forlorn ; 

( Alas ! that e’er such change should come f) 

And he who knew me once so well 
Salutes me now as one estranged : 

The very earth to me can tell 

Of nought but things perverted, changed : 
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And when I muse on otber'day«, 

That pars’d me as the dashing oars 
The surfacp of the ocean raise. 

Ceaseless my heart its fate deplores.' p. 212. 

To the extracts froni the German Minnesingers, the transla- 
tor has annexed several specimens of the Provincial Trouha- 
(iour.s, au<l has in many instances prefixed the originals to his 
translation. Wc can afford, however, to add but this lively 
and philosoplncalTragmcnt of a fair poetess of the 14 th cen- 
tury. 

‘ Voyd son hyver venir li sages 
Come al fins biau jor, belle nuict ; 

Scet que sont ro^es por toz ages 
Si por toz ages shnt ennuict, &c . 

The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day ; 

Each age, he know8> its roses bears. 

Its mournful moments and its gay. 

Thus would I dwell with pleasing thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride ; 

Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 

The gazing crowds proclaim’d me foir, 

Ere, autumn-touch’d, my green leaves fell : 

And now they smile, and call me gooel ; — 

Perhaps 1 like that name as well. 

On beauty, bliss depends not ; then 
Why should I quarrel with old Time ? 
lie marches on : — ^how vain his power 
With one whose heart is in its prime ! 

Though now perhaps a little old. 

Yet still 1 love with youth to bide; 

Nor grieve 1 if the gay coquettes 
Seduce thq gallants from my side. 

1 joy too (though the idle crew 

Mock somewhat at my lengthen’d tale), 

'fo see how lays of ancient loves 
The listening circle round regale. 

They fancy time for them stands still. 

And pity me my hairs of gray, 

And smile to hear how once their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 

And I too, smile, to gaze upon 
These butterflies in youth elate. 

So heedless, sporting round the flame 

Where thousand such have met their fate. ’ pp. 2T J-2TS. 
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In the concluding chapter of the work, the authors Iinve done 
us the honour to quote, with much approbation, a passage from 
the 26tli Volume of the Edinburgh lleview, relating to the 
Mastersingers ; and we are glad to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting what we believe to be an error in that passage, with re- 
gard to the honest and indefatigable Hans Sachs of Nurnberg, 
who is there made to confess, that while travellingas an apprentice, 
* his conduct during his rambles was not altogether exemplary ! ’ 
There is internal evidence that the Reviewer derived his inform- 
ation from Bouterwek’s History of German Poetry ; and yet 
the German critic states that directly the reverse leas the case^ * 
and gives in a Note the testimony of the poet himself, which is 
to the same effect. "Whatever may be thought of Hans as an 
author, his conduct as a man seems always to have been most 
circumspect and exemplary. 


Art. V’lr. 1. Reports and Evidence upon the State of Ireland. 
Ordered to he i>rinted by the Ilonse of' Lords and the House of 
Commonsy Sessions 1821-1825. 

2. The Boole of the Roman Catholic Church, By Charles 
Butler, Esq. London, 1824. 

^T^hat the Catholic Bill would pass last Session, was an event 
that no one, in the, least degree accpiaintcd with the power 
of certain influences upon the decisions of Parliament, ever for 
a moment expected : But that its rejection should be accompanied 
with speeches such as those of the Duke of York and Lord 
Liverpool, was a matter of universal astonishment. These 
speeches we hold to he of exceedingly ill omen, considering who 
the individuals arc who made them ; and in our judgment they 
are not less to be censured for the principles they inculcate, than 
for the temper with which they were littered. We are most 
firmly convinced, and we feel assured that, in saying so, we ex- 
press the conviction of all reflecting auKl judicious men, that, if 
the policy recommended in those speeches were to be steadily 
acted upnn, the whole redundant and semi-barbarous popula- 
tion of Ireland would soon be united in open and interminable 
hostility to England. We should no longer have to deal with 
partial and unconnected outrages and disturbances ; but on the 
first favourable opportunity, the whole population would rise e7i 


See Bouterwek’s ‘ Gcscliichte dcr deutschen Pocsie und llercd- 
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7nasse to avenge centuries of misgovernment, and to relieve 
themselves from that sentence of eternal proscription that has 
been fulminated against them. If the policy of the Duke of 
York and Lord Liverpool be continued for a lew years longer, 
whatever feelings may now exist favourable to the English con~ 
nexion will be cfiectuaily obliterated : The standard of rebellion 
will be unfurled on the first provocation ; and none but simple- 
tons can suppose that our foreign enemies will fail to embrace 
so fevourable an opportunity for striking a mortal blow at the 
power and resources of England. It is noton the Continent or 
on the ocean, in America or in the East Indies, but in Ireland, 
that the battle of England’s independence must be fought ; and 
though we should, in the ^rst instance, gain a ruinous vic- 
tory ewer those whom we mig|;it have rendered our best defen- 
ders, it is not in the nature of things thi^t the reign of helotism 
can be perpetual, or that millions of oppressed and incensed 
sul^eots can be forever held in a state of unwilling subjection. 

Viewing, therefore, as we do, the question of Catholic E« 
mancipation ae of vast and paramount importance, not merely 
as affecting Ireland only, but as involving the^ integrity and, 
for that reason, the fate of the British Empireil we mwe no 
apology for attempting once more to demonstrate the futili- 
ty and absurdity of the charges on which the proscription of 
the Catholics is attempted to be justified. We shall endeavour 
to remove the veil which prejudice, misrepresentation, and bi- 
gotry, have thrown over the principles and conduct of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ; and to confute the assertions in 
some of those violent and malignant speeches, petitions and 
testimonies, which impute doctrines to them which their church 
has never held« For, afier all, however exalted the station of 
some persons who have put themselves forward as the unchange- 
able enemies of Catholic freedom, and however formidable tliat 
Church and State alliance which Is opposed to the Catholic 
claims. Public Opini(/nf most fortunately, is still able to direct 
and govern the measures of these realms ; and when once the 
misrepresentations and chlumnies so artfully and industriously 
circulated against the Catholics are exposed, we may be allow- 
ed to hope that this opinion will be still more strongly mani- 
fested in their favour, and that the efforts of the assertors of 
perpetual exclusion will be cheered only by the plaudits of the 
clregs of the mob. And, whenever this comes to be the case, 
we have no sort of doubt that o.ur most headstrong princes and 
most Protestant statesmen will speedily discover many very ex- 
cellent reasons for relaxing their opposition, and for submitting 
to the painful sacrifice of seeing their Catholic countrymen re- 

G 
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Mored to the full enjoyment of those rights and privileges so 
long and so unjustly withheld from them. 

Next to the speeches we have allude to, no circumstance has 
contributed more to propagate error, and to keep alive impres- 
sions hostile to the Catliolics, than the efforts of the clergy, and 
the petitions presented by them to both Houses of Parliament. 
But it would be well were those Protestant Divines, who . have 
Ixicii so forward in bringing accusations against the Catholics, 
and in declaring what the doctrines of Roman Catholics are, from 
their own views and inferences, to let the Roman Catholic Church 
speak for itself; and to allow its dogmas to be learned from its 
councils, its professions of faith, its catechisms, its liturgies, and 
its most able divines. How loud aAd clamorous would these re> 
verend petitioners be, were doctrines to be fabricated and pro- 
mulgated by Roman Catholic priests, as tenets of the Chi)rch of 
England, which were no where to bn found either in the Bible, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Homilies, or the Protestant Litur- 
gy? Would not, then, these reverend gentlemen do well to a'ct 
with a little more discretion and a little less zeal, and to adopt the 
same rule towards Catholics which they, as a matter of course, ami 
very properly, would require Catholics to act Upon towards them? 
For our own part, we feel it to be our duty, in approaching 
the delicate< and now highly important task, of endeavouring to 
develop the real principles of the Roman Catholic reli^on, 
with respect to the so much talked of authority and influence 
of the Pope, to suspect all our own old and long, cherished o- 
pinions ; to investigate each fact of the case, as if for the first 
time presented to our understanding ; and above all, not to take 
doctrines of the Catholics at second-hand, but to refer directly 
to the known depositaries of their faith and discipline, m the 
course that is the most free from exception, and the best calcu- 
lated to. lead to impartial and accurate conclusions. 

It should always be kept in view, in ail inquiries with respect 
to the principles or tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, that, 
be its defects what th^ may — and we certainly think they 
are neither few nor small — it is a Christian Religion ; that its 
main object unquestionably is to make men acquainted with 
their duties towards God and towards each other ; that it was 
long the only religion of the Christian world, and that it is still 
by far the most generally diffused ; and that, in several Callio- 
lic nations, thm'e exists the highest state of intellectual cultiva- 
tion. It should also be remembered, that Catholic priests and 
monks kept Christianity alive during the dark ages, and that it 
is to them that we owe the Sacred writings, and ail that wc know 
of the lives of the apostles and primitive fathers : And in our 
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zeal against the corruptions of the Court of Romc^ wo should 
not forget that we are indebted to the Catholic nwnastic esta- 
blishments for the preservation of the inestimable remains of 
Greek and Roman literature; and for keeping alive during 
the protracted and seemingly hopeless period of 1000 years of 
barbarism and darkness, those scattered sparks of truth and sci- 
ence, which were afterwards to kindle into so bright a flame !'*' 
The reverend petitioners of the Church of England, would 
also do welt to reflect, that in vilifying and misre^rresenting 
the Catholic religion, they are raising a prejudice against a 
religion that has a very great similarity to their own. In 
Clarendon's State Rapers, there is a report upon the state of 
the Established Church, made in 1634< upon special and minute 
inquiry by Father Leander Pope Urban VlII, and quoted 
by Mr Butler in his book of the Roman Catholic church^f which 
states that, * in the greater •number of the articles of faith, the 

* English Protestants of the Established Church are truly ortho- 

* dox ; as on the sublime mysteries of the Trinity and the Incar- 

* nation ; on the economy of the redemption of man and^tisfac- 

* tion ; through the whole almost of the controversies respecting 

* predestination, grace, and free-will; the necessity anll.iperits of 

* good works ; and the other anicles expressed in the Creed of 
‘ the Apostles, in the Nicene'and Athanasian Creeps, (as these 

* stand in the Roman Catholic Liturgy), and in the four first Genc- 

* ral Councils. ':j: The same similarity exists in respect to the dis- 
cipline of both churches. This report states, that ‘ the Protestant 

* Church retains an external' appeai:ancc of the Ecclesiastical 

* hierarchy, which was in force during the time of the Catholic 

* religion ; it has fts archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
chapters ,of canons in the cathedrals of the ipoft ancient sees, 

* and most ample revenues; it preserves its ancient edifices, the 

* names of its ancienjt parishes, priests, and deacons, a form of 
‘ conferring orders, which agrees in most respects with the form 
' prescribed by the Ronjan Pontifical ; it preserves also tlie clcri- 

* cal habits and gowns, thepastoral crook and crosses. ’ 

In the first Liturgy oT'' Edward VI., were retained not only 
the word mass as observed before the Reformation, but priests 
and altars, with their usual vestures and ornaments, — sacrifice, 
paten, and corporals, chalice with wine and water, commu- 
nion in one kind in case of necessity, bread made in the form 
of u wafer, triple mersions, chrysoms and oils, prayers for the 
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dead, exltt^me nnetion, and crossmgii. f The doctriiite of lhe 
Catholic Church as to absolution^ confession) and penan6e» 
are laid down in the Common Prayer Book in the came 
tcords as they are described in the Catholic books. The 
^ospcIS) epistles, and collets in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ar^ the same as those in the Catholic Liturgy ; and 
the oidination of a Catholic priest is admitted to be valid, if 
lie become a convert to the Church of England. This great 
similitude between the two Churches, is still farther and strik- 
ingly exhibited by many of the ordinary books df devotion end* 
instruction, originally composed and used b^ Catholics, being 
reprinted, and in common use for religious instruction among 
Protestants ; such as, * The following of Christ, * by Thomas a 
Kempifr— * F. Parson’s Directory,*—* The Introduction to a 
Devout Life ’— * Devotions after the ancient way of ojO^xes, 
and many others. So great in fadt is the similitude between 
the Church of Rome and of England, that the Scotch mid all 
other Reforined churches have made but little distinction be- 
tween them. The Church of England has been called by 
them thd. eldest daughter of Antichrist — and many other choice 
epithets have been applied to her by our early reformers, 
which we do riot now choose to repeat. 

But our business is not with those points respecting tran- 
subsiantiation, tradition, the invocation of the saints, &C. at is- 
sne between the Cliiirch of Rome and the Church of England. 
Wc leave these to he discussed by those who are curious about 
such matters. It is enough for us if we are able te show, that 
whatever may be the character of the Catholic religion as a 
system of Religious faith, there i's nothing in it to warrant the 
exclusion of those who profess it, from the fullest participation 
in those Civil, Rights that are enjoyed by Protestants. Discard- 
ing, therefore, the purely theological parts of the controversy, 
we shall .now endeav*t)ur to show, that the, assertions advanced 
by Lord Liverpool respecting the impii^t obedience due by 
all Catholics^to the Pope, and their 4wided allegiance, are ut- 
terly without foundation. If we succeed, as we believe we shall 
do, in establishing this point, the accusations of .the Bishop of 
Chester and the Archbishop of Dublin will qot go for much. 

■ .J ' ■' 

I. With respect to the power op the Pope. — The question 
we propose to resplve is this, Whether all xaho are in communion 
'taith the Pope are bound to consider him as injallihle^ and to obey 


■I* See Stat. 2. and 3. Ed. 6. c. 1. 
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him in all matters ; and- 'iskether the Pope is paramount and su- 
perior to (ieneral Councils? 

It is no doubt true, that Bellarmine and some other writers of 
great eminence, who have been honoured with the highest rewards 
by the See of Rome, have taught the doctrine of the infallibili- 
ty of the Pope.- But Bejlarmine is only an individual; and his 
(pinion, unless it has received the sanction of the (!!atholic 
Church, can never be said to be an article of Catholic faith. 
Instead, however, of being so sanctioned, we find, in the Brst 
*place, that the doctrine of the inhdiibility of the Pope is not so 
much as mentioned in the definitions of the Council of Florence, 
in which the extent of the Papal authority was professedly an<l 
fully discussed. It is not in tlyc Creed of Pope Pius IV., which 
was collected out of the Council of Trent, and which is consider- 
ed- by all Catholics ns the most accurate and explicit summary 
of the faith of their Church*. It is neither mentioned in the 
Catechism ad parochos, nor in the other catechisms which have 
been formed for the general instruction of the people. But at 
the same time that we do not find this doctrine in any authen- 
tic exposition of the Catholic faith, we do find it di^tibctly de- 
nied by a host’ of authorities. Bellarmine himself acknow- 
ledges, that live eminent doctors explicitly denied this in- 
fallibility of the Pope, vsithmit being censured bp the Church..* 
Launoius reckons up twelve wiixvrsilies, and sevcntif-five single 
Writers, among whom are several archbishops,' bishops, and 
cardinals, all professedly writing against the infallibility of 
the Pope, without any censure being passed upon them, f 
And therefore, without wasting time in making other refer- 
ences, we feel justified in. coming to the conclusion, that the 
acknowledgment of the Papal infallibility is not a condition 
of communion with the Catholic Church. Whatever there 
is in it, if there really is any thing worth attending to, can 
be set down as no more than a matter* of opinion, adopt- 
ed by some writers, and not a matter of faith, forming part 
of the Catholic religion^— a distinction, we beg to observe, 
df no slight importance, and which has been very often laid 
clown by our own niost eminent divines, and among others by 
the Archbishop of .York, Dr Sharp, in his celebrated sermon 
preached at Guildhall in 1674. In this sermon the archbishop 
endeavours to remove the occasions of schism, so that all men 
may pursue those things that make for peace, by laying ^own 

C. de Rom. Pont. c. 11. 

f 39S. £p. to. 4. £p. ad. Hen. Barillonum. And 3. Ep. 3. ad 
Christoph. Faveum. 
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certain rales for the fair discussion of matters of religious con- 
troversy ; the first of which directly applies to the question now 
before us, and is as follows: * To distinguish carefully between 

* matters of faith and matters of opinion, and not to charge < 

* againsf a religion as a matter of faith* what, is merely a matter 

* of opinion ; and as to these latter^ to he .willing thed ever^ one 

* should enjoy the liberty of judging for himself. ’ 

As to that part of the question which relates to the supposed 

f ower of the Pope over General Councils^ * the Reverend Mr 
^helan, f a clergyman of the Establishmmit, says, in bis evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of Commons : 

* The Pope, ralione sui primatiis^ is superior to all Bishops 
* taken separately, and even t^ a National Council.’ And 
to support this assertion, he quotes the following paragraph 
from the class* book of the College of Maynooth ; * Ao- 

* manus Pontifex, nemine negafttey ratione sui primatdsy 5M- ' 
* perior est minibus episcopis divhim sumptisy et eonciliis ip- 
‘ sis praoincialibus et nationalibus.* % Mr Phelmi also says 
generally, in respect of the Pope’s power: * If the orders of 
* the Pope are enforced by eexcommunication, a Catholic is 
* no- longer at liberty to disobey them; his first duty in 
* that case is to become reconciled to the Church ; ’ and Mr 
Phelan refers to the Bull Unigeniius to sustain this posi- 
tion. § The Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, who describes 
himself as having been some time second masfer of the Tippe- 
rary school, and curate of the parish of Tipperary, (a very flip- 
pant witness in preferring charges against the Catholics, but not 
quite so ready in producing proofs to sustain them), goes far be- 
yond Mr Phelan in his notions of the power of the Pope. He 
says, * The Pope is the person who is to. define the limits to 
* which obedience extends. ’ — ‘ The Pope is the person who is 
* to judge the meaning of the canons,/—* The Pope can at any 
* time revive into operation canons whjch may now be called 

* A general council is composed of. bishops sent to^ represent 
each national church in Christendom. Their decrees, to be valid, 
must be approved of by the Pope. 

This Mr Phelan, a few years ago, published a pamphlet, in which 
he strongly condemned the Irish Bible Society, and proposed a union 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome against 
sectaries. It was reviewed in this work ; but by a mistake of the 
press, Mr Phelan’s name was written Phelaw. 

% Evidence, p. 485. The references in this article are to the evi* 
dence given before the House of Commons’ Committee, unless wiien 
the evi^nce given before the House of Lords is specially named. 

^ Evidence, p. 483. 
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* obsolete, ond’by' his assent to them make them cahions of the 

* church. *— *. If the Pope pronounce ex cathedrA any decision, 

* the whole church is bound to abide by it, whatever it may be.* 

The Pope has the power of defkiing the meaning of ati 

* oath. * — * The Pope has the power of summoning 4 council 

* arpund him, and can have the faith defined to be whatever 

* suits his particular purpose.’ 

Now alUthis sounds very confident dfnd positive, but the fol- 
lowing evidence of the Catholic Archbishop ' of Dublin, Dr 
Murray, and of the Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
Dr Doyle, fully proves that these opinions of Mr Phelan and 
Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan are altogether unfounded. 

* Dr Murray* » evidence. — * It Ipis been stated in evidence, that, in 
the class-book of Maynooth, it is laid down that tho Pope is superior 
to ah’ bishops, taken separately, or even to provincial and national 
counci Ie« How is this statenicat to be understood ? — He is so, be- 
cause his jurisdiction extends over the whole church ; whereas, the 
jurisdietioD of a single bishop,'or of the bishops of a province, or of 
a nation, docs not extend beyond the limits that are implied by those 
differenc denominations. Moreover, the decrees of provincial or na- 
tional synods, according. to our discipline, have not effect without the 
confirmation of the Pope ; and on that account Imjurisdiction is stated to 
be superior to, or more extensive than, the jurisdiction just alluded 
to. 

‘ Is his authority under the control of general councils ? — His au- 
thority is limited by the councils and canons {flecrees <f Coumils) of the 
church. He is the executive power of the church, appointed to pre- 
side over it, and enforce its canons and taxes.' 

* Is a decree of the Pope valid without the consent of a council > 
—A decree of the Pope in matters of doctrine is not considered bind- 
ing on Catholics, if it have not the consent of the whole church, ei- 
ther dispersed or assembled, by its bishops in council, (pp. 224, 650.) 

* What alternative would remain to a Catholic who appeared to 
be unjustly excommunicated ? — If the excommunication were known 
to be unjust, of course h'e tvould disregard it. If it was of a doubt- 
ful nature, he possibly might, to avoid scandal, hold himself as ex- 
communiAted ; that is, he would not receive externally the sacra- 
ments of the Catholic church, until the doubt should be removed. 
But no excommunication, no dread, no inducement that could be held 
out by the Pope, or any other, should prevail on him to do xerong, nor 
^ course to transgress the allegiance he oxees to his Sovereign. He 
would not therefore renounce his religion ; but, iu resisting such an 
excommumcation, he would act conformably to the principles of his 
religion, xMch teach him that he oxces undivided ajllegiakce to the 


j: Evidence, pp. 460, 461, 463, 468. 
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sovereign 4^ the realm in vAich he Ihest and vihere ftndeclion it aj^ded 
to him. 

* Does the Catholic church consider ' that each indiridual is. a 
judge of ihe justice of the^ excommunication which may be applied 
to hini ? — Certainly, if it -regard a matter already decided. In a mat- 
ter of doubt he has recourse to his spiritual guides, to his bishop, or 
to his pastor. If an excommunication came from the Pope against any 
one 'who would not assist him in acquiring temporal dominion within 
these realms, every bishop and every priest in the contdry would feel it a 
duty to resist that mandate^ and to teach their Jlocks thdt they were bound 
to resist it. 

* If an excommunication is issued against any individual of your 
church, either for doing that which is in itself a duty for him to* do, 
or for not doing that which it wopid be a crime in him to do, is 
not any individual of your church *at liberty to exercise his reason 
and his judgment in such a case, and see whether the doing or the 
abstaining from doing would be sinful ? ’ — Most certainly. It is 
only for grievous crimes that such censures are inflicted ; and every 
man, by looking into his prayer-book, sees what those crimes are. 

* If the criminality or the innocence of the act should depend 
upon the positive precepts of religion, the individual, in order to 
satisfy himself in that respect, would have recourse to the word of 
God, as he finds i( in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the ordinances 
of his church? ’ — * Certainly.’’ (Evidence, pp. 649.) 

Dr Murray allows that the Bull Unigenitus contains the con- 
demnation of the proposition, ‘ That the fear of an unjust ex- 

* conimunication ought not to deter us from doing our duty. * 
But he adds, ‘ Notwithstanding this, an unjust excommunica- 

* tion should not deter us from doing our duty and he ex- 
plains, that this bull is in nowise inconsistent with this general 
tloctrinc, by showing that it applied to the particular case of 
the Jansenists ; and he further adds, that the parliament of 
Paris refused to register this bull, until this explanation was’ 
given of it. (p. 648). 

* Dr Doyle's Evidence — Is the authoritj^ of the Pope, in spiritual 
matters, absolute or limited ? It is limited. 

‘ Is it limited by the authority of Courttils ? It is limited bf de- 
crees of Councils already passed (that is, by the canons universally 
received by the church, or such parts of them as are received by' 
the church.’ (See Lords* Emdedce, p. 245). It is limited by uiage 
also in this respect, that when he directs any decree respecting local 
discipline to any nation whatsoever beyond the limits of his own ter- 
ritory (I mean by his own territory, what is called the Patrimony of 
St Peter, or the Papal States), the assent of the bishops of such 
country is necessary, in order that his decree have effect. ’ (p. 17.‘i.) 

‘ In wliat, and how far, does the Roman Catholic profess to obey , 
the Pope? The Catholic professes .to obey the Pope in matters 
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which regard hid religious faitii» and in those matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline which have already been defined by the competent autho- 
rities. (p. 19L) 

‘ Where can the Committee find tlie laws. which define ttie powers 
or pretensions of the See of Rome with respect to foreign countries? 
We can best find them in the usages of the diflerent churches in 
Europe ; and we are not bound to recognise any of those ancient 
laws which ut ^lU atf'ected temporal rights. 

* Do the usages of the different states of Europe determine the 
power of the See of Rome? — Yes, the usages of each country re- 
spectively ; for instance, in Spain, a usage I think is, that the Pope 
should have the nomination to certain dignities iti each chapter upon 
their becoming vacant ; also, that he should have the powder gene- 
rally, through that kingdom, to pominate to benefices* which become 
vacant in one particular month, or two months of the year. This is 
the usage of the Spanish church. In Frawee,* I believe, he ha%no 
power to nominate to any benefice either in the cathedral or out o^ 
it ; thus the usage of one cliurph grants one* thing, and the usage of 
another church denies the same thing to him in another country* 
(p. a 1 9.), 

^ Do the Catholic clergy insist, that all tite bulls of the Pope are 
entitled to obedience? — By no means. The Pope we consider as 
the executive authority in the church; and when he* issues a bull, 
enforcing a discipline already settled by a general Council^ such bull 
is entitled to respect ; but he may issue bulls which would regard 
local discipline, or other matters not already defined ; and in that 
case his bull would be treated by us in such manner as might sectn 
good to us. For instance, did it trench upon our local discipline, 
we might treat it as we did the rescript *of Quarrantoti; did we 
find that it was unreasonable, ive tvoidd refuse to accept of it* * 
(p. 191.) 

We shall now refer to documents of still higher authority 
on the question of the Papal power. Bellarniine seems to carry 
the Papal supremacy so high, as to be paramount and superior 
to General Councils ; but no such doctrine is declared in the 
Councils of Florence '^or of Trent, or in any of those exposi- 
tions of the Catholic faith to wliicli we have already refer- 
red. The Council of Pisa, held by many to be a General 
Council, showed itself' pretty decidedly against Bellarmine’s 
opinion, by actually deposiiig Benedict Xlll. and Gregory 
XII., and electiilg Alexander V. in tlieir place. And the Coun- 
cils of Copstance and Basil, among the most authoritative that 
ever assembled, have declared, in express terms, that the su- 
preme power of the Church-militant under Christ over all the 
faithful, and even over the Pope himselfj witli respect to mat- 
ters of faith, is vested in General Councils; and that all persons 
jvliatevei’, and amongst others the Pope himself; are bound 
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to obey and be subject to «their decrees, f It has been the 
practice accordingly, in the most Catholic countries, to appeal 
iVoni bulls issiieti by the Popes to a future General Council-: 
For instance, the University of Paris has thus. appealed four 
times; the p^mperor Charles V. made a like appeal.; and ma> 
ny similar instances arc on record, j: Launoiiis has reckoned 
up thirt^;flve Popes who have acknowledged the superiority ol 
General Councils. || In the decree of the Council of Florence, 
the exercise of the Papal power is expressly declared to be 
limited by the observation of GDcumenical Councils and of 
the Sacred Canons, and is consequently subjected to them. 
Qttcmnilnxodum ct in gestis (Jh2cumenkorum Conciltorum cl in Sa~ 
evis Canonibiis contineulur, are the "words qj' this decree, $ In 
addition to these authorities, w^ have to add that of the Pru'- 
testant Archbishop, llramhall, who appears from iiji$ writings 
to have most minutely examined this mutter. He says, that 
General Councils are above the Pope, and may depose him, aivd 
put another in his place, and take cognisance of appeals from 
the Pope. II 

■ Dr Doyle having informed the Coinmittcc, that the authority 
of the Pope is limited by th ' usage.s of different nations, U we 
shall now shortly examine what these usages have been. 

The Gailican Church has always successfully opposed tlte at- 
tempts of the Popes to obtain any temporal power in the kingdom 
of France, or to exalt their authority over that of General Coun- 


-J- Cone. Const. Scss. 4. and 5 Cone. Basil. Scss. 3- 

:{; Kicherius, Hist. Cone. Constant, p. 259. Edit. Colon. 4<to. 

II P. I. Ep. ad Hieron. Satnbueviuni. 

$ Mr Charles Butler, in bis book of the R. C. Church, refers to 
the canon of the 10th Session of this Council, and says, that it de- 
fined, that * full power was delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in 

* the person of St Peter, to feed, regulate, an^l|fkvern the universal 

* Church, as expressed in tlic General Courxfiils and holy canons. 

‘ This, * Mr Butler ‘ declares, is the* doctrine of the R. C. 

* CHuacH, ON THE AUTHOuiTv OF THXpvoPK, and beyond it no Ro- 

* man Catholic is required to believe. ’ Mr Blanco White, in his 
late puI>licationr, denies the accuracy of the declaration of Mr But- 
ler, and quotes the words, * full power to feed, regulate, and go- 

* vern the universal Church, ’ as giving an unlimited power,— without 
quoting the words immediately following,^ * as eepressed in the Gene- 

* ral Councils and kdy canons ; * which words directly qualify and 
limit the power!*! Mr B. W., we regret to say, betrays many sU 
milar suppressions of the whole truth in his book. 

II JiisL.Vindic. of the Ch. of Eng. Disc. 3. c. 8< 

^ Evidence, pp. 173. 219. 
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cils. Jo lG82f in a General AMembly of the clerpiy of France, 
the famous declaration with respect to the power of the Pope, 
drawn up by Bossuet, the ablest defender of the Catholic faith, 
was agreed to. We subjoin, a sumtna/y of the four articles of 
which this Declaration consists. *1. That Kings and Princes are 
na$ in any degree subjecti with respect to their temporal aflairs, 
to the authority of the Church ; and that they can neither he 
deposed^ directly or indirectly, by the authority of the Pope, 
nor their subjects absolved Jrom the obedience ami allegiance 
which they owe them. II. That the decrees of the Council of 
Constance, with respect to the authority of General Councils, 
remain in all their force and vigour : and that the Churclu of 
Prance^does not concur with chose who hold that these decrees 
are doubtful, that they have npt been approved, or that they 
were intended to apply only to a period of schism. 111. That 
the exercise of the Ecclesiaskical power ought to. be regulate I 
by the Canons, (decrees of Genenal Councils) ; that the rules, 
customs, and laws received in the French Church ought to be 
observed. IV. And that though, in the decision of questions 
of faith, the Sovereign PontilF has the principal part, and hi^ 
decrees regard all Churches, and -each Church in particular, 
yet they are not to be considered as inJ'aUible^ unless they have 
been accepted by the Church. — This decree, after being con- 
firmed by an edict of the King, was registered by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has ever since been uniformly considered as 
the recognised and fundamental law of the State. 

With respect to other Churches, Archbidiop Bramhall tells us, 
that the Emperors of Germany call Synods, and reform, by their 
means, the excesses of the Roman Court, and other ecclesiastical 
innovations and abuses. And with respect to Spain, he says, 
that the King, by himself and delegates whom he substitutes, 
judges and pun^es all ecclesiastical crimes; that he sutlers 
no. appeals to Rt^e ; that Charles V., in 15^4, renewed an edict 
of his predecessors, that bulls and missives sent from Rome 
should be visited ; that AJ,exnnder Custracan was disgraced and 
expelled from Spain for publishing the Pope’s bulls; that the 
Papal censures were declared void ; and that the Pope^ dele- 
gates were banished from Spain. The Archbishop relates si- 
milar facts with regard to Flanders and Venice; and then 
as to England, he«(iys, * the Kings of England, in their great 
Councils, did make themselves the last judges in cases ecclesi- 
astical, and not the Pope ; that the Pope could do nothing here, 
eitheraga/tts^ the canons or besides the canons; and that the canons 
are no canons in England except they be received. ’ And then 
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adds, * This same privilege was Anciently radicated in the fun* 
damcntal laws of England.* 

Having now produced the evidence of the Irt'sh Bishops, and 
the authority of Catholic documents, ahd of estahlihljcd u«:<ge8, 
all allbrding direct proof that the spiritual authority of die Pope 
is not superior to that of General Councils, but is limited and 
regulated by the authority of the Councils and canons of the 
Church, we trust we have completely deprived the opinions of 
Mr Phelan and Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan of all claim to be at- 
tended to, although supported by the authority of BelLirnune. 
And as to him, whatever his doctrine may he, it is no more 
than a matter of opinion, and not a matter of faith } and there- 
fore, according to the rule of A*rthbishop Sharp, it cannot be 
set down a's a doctrine of the liuman Catholic religion. 

II. Whether has the Pope any poyoer in temporal nffuirs^ so as 
to depose princes^ and to ahsolx'c snhjccts from their allegiance ? 

The Ueverend Mortimer G’Sullivan is pleased to say, in his 
evidence, that ‘ any Roman Catholic clergyman w!io entertains 
the opinion, that the deposing power of the Pope is considered 
obsolete in the Cafliolic Church, must be inconsistent;’ and,' 

‘ that the Pope’s power of defining the limits of obedience to 
him, allows the admission of a deposing power. ’ f Mr Phelan, 
again, infers, that the doctrine of dcjiosing kings, and absolving'" 
subjects from their allegiance, is maintained virtuall v by the whole 
body of the Church at this moment, from Dr Murray’s calen- 
dar having in it, as saints, the names of Thomas of Canterbury, 
Lawrence of Dublin, .Gregory VII., and Pius V. ; in as much 
as these persons w'erc particularly conspicuous for supporting 
and enforcing this doctrine. Mr Phelan also says, ‘ I have rea- 
‘ son to believe, at the time when these doctrines were first re- 
‘ jected, the rejection proceeded rather from political motives, 

‘ than from any conviction that they were untenable. ’ j: And 
similar opinions have of late been repeatedly declared iirspceches,- 
petitions, and pamphlets. 

In onlcr to show what degree of credit is due to these opi- 
nions, we shall proceed at once to quote the evidence of Drs 
Doyle and Murray, and of the Catholic Archbishop of Tuum, 
Dr Kelly. 

Dr Doyles Evidence — * Is the claim that some Popes have set up 
to temporal authority opposed to Scripture and tradition ? — In my 
opinion, it is opposed to both. 


* Just. Vindic. of Ch. Eng. 
f Evidence, p. 160, % Ib. p. 485. 
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‘ Were those claims of the Pope opposed in Europe ? Opposed 
they were ; and the consequence of such opposition were many and 
Very bloody wars ; the Kings of Prance contended against tbe< Popes; 
the Emperors properly so called, 1 cannot call them Emperors of 
Germany, for they were the Sovereigns of the Homan Empire, con* 
tended with the Popes ; the Kings of Naples have had, from time 
ininientoriul, disputes upon these grounds with the Popes ; and there 
was scarcely a Catholic Sovereign in Europe, who at one time or 
other, did not contend with his contemporary Pope, upon this very 
ground. 

' * Docs the Pope at present dispose in any way of tcmpohil affairs 
within the kingdoms of any Princes on the Continent ? Tlie Pope 
at present does not interfere^ or allenrpt to interfere with the tem- 
poral concerns of any kingdom ip "Europe.* (p. 191.) 

‘ Dr Murra f s Evidence. — How far is the claim that some Popes 
have set up to temporal authority, opposed to Scripture and tradition ? 
As for as it may have been exiflreised as coming from a right grante^l 
to them by God, it appears to me to be conlrarp to Scripture and 
tradifion. 

, / Docs the Pope now dispose of the temporal affairs within the 
kingdoms of any of. the Princes of the Continent? Not that i am 
jiware of ; / am sure he does not, * (p. 224.) 

* Although the deposing power of the Pope is denied, may it not 
be revived ? It is absolutely impossible that the deposing power of 
‘the Pope could be revived ; any pretension of that kind is extinguish- 
ed forever.’ (p. 658.) 

* Dr Kellys Evidence, — Was it ever admitted as a doctrine of the 
Catholic Church that th^ Pope bad any temporal jurisdiction out of 
the patrimony of St Peter ? It never was admitted as a doctrine of 
the universal church, that the Pope could exercise temporal jurisdic- 
tion w’ithout the limits of his own territory. There may have been 
aome individuals who have held that opinion, but it never could be 
pulled or considered the doctrine of the Roman Catholic' Church, 

‘ Does any difference of opinion now exist in any part of Europe 
with regard to temporal power ? I am not aware that there is a Ca~ 
iftolic divine in existence at present^ who holds the doctrine of the 
Pope having temporal poifpr or authority over independent states. * 
(4>. 240.) 

, If we look to the usages of the dilTcrent nations of Europe 
fpr moi'e information iti regard to the Pope’s power in tenifM)- 
ral affairs, we find abundant facts to corroborate the foregoing 
evidence. The following description of the liberties of the 
Oafiican Church , by Archbishop Bramhall, as to the civil go- 
vernment of that country, is full of the most interesting infor- 
inution bearing directly upon tliis <jiicstiun. l.'*Tbe Pope 
? cannot coihmund or ordain any things directly or indirectly, 

♦ concerning any^ temporal chairs within the doniiniens of the 
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* King of France. 2. No command , whatsoever of the Pope 

* can fr^ the French clergy from their obligation to obe}' the 

* commands of their Sovereign. S. The commissions and bulls 

* of the Pope’s legates arje to be seen, examined, and approved 

* by the Court ot Parliament, and to be r^istered^ and pub- 

* lished with such cautions and modifications as that court shall 

* judge expedient for the good of the kingdom, and to be cxc- 

* cuted according to the said cautions, and not otherwise. 4. 

* The prelates of the French church, although commanded by 

* the Pope, for what cause soever it be, may not depart out 

* of the kingdom without the King’s command or license. 

* 5. The* Pope can, neither by himself nor by his delegates, 

* judge any thing which concerns the state, pre*eminence, or 

* privilege of the Crown of France, nor of any thing pertaining 

* to it ; nor can there be any question or process about the 

* state or pretension of the King«> but in his own. Courts.!, 6; 

* Papal bulls, citations, sentences^ excommunications^ and the 

* like, are not to he executed in France ^ 'without the Kin^s 

* command or permission ; and after the permission, only by 

* authority of the King, and not by the authority of. the Pope, ’ 

* to shun confusion and mixture of jurisdiction. 7. Neither 

* the Kingf nor his realm^ nor his oj^erSf can he exconmuni- 

* cated or interdicted by the Pope, nor his subjects absolved 

* J'rom their oath of allegiance. 8. The Pope cannot impose 

* pensions in France upon any benefices having cure of souls; 

* nor upon any others, but according to the canons, according 

* to the express condition of the resignation or ad redimendam 

* vexationem. 9. Ecclesiastical, persons may be convicted, 

* judged, and sentenced before a secular judge, for the first 

* grievous or enormous crime, or for lesser olFences after a rc- 

* lapse, which renders them incorrigible in the eye of the law. 

* 10. All the prelates of France are obliged to swear fealty to 

* the king, and to receive Jrom him their investitures for their 
‘ fees or manors.’ 

The Archbishop having thus descyjbed the liberties of the 
Galilean Church, proceeds in these Arords — ‘ That the Kings of 

* France^ with peers, parliaments, ambassadors, schools, and 
^ universities, have all of them, in all ages, affronted and ettrbed 

* the Roman Courts and reduced them to a right temper and 
f constitution as often as they deviated from the canons of 

* the Fathers, and encroached on the liberties of the Galilean 
f Church ; whereby the Pope’s jurisdiction in France came to 

* be merely discretionary, at the pleasure of the King. And 
not'withstanding thist the Kings of France are acknowledged 

* by the Ropes themselves^ to be the most Christian^ the eldest 
^ sons of the church, and protectors of the Roman See ! ’ 
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In the same chapter fVom which this is made^ the Arch- 
bishop gives many instances of the ‘German Emperors hav- 
ing maintained the rights of the Empire, notwithstanding all 
the opposition of the Pope ; and quojtes the protestation of the 
Electoral College and of other Princes of the empire, in their 
letter to Pencdict XII., namely, ‘ That they would main- 

* tain, defend, and preserve inviolate, the rights, honours,' 

* goods, liberties, and customs of the Empire, and their own 

* electoral right belonging to them by law and custom, against 

* all men, of ti'hat pre- eminence, dignity, or state soever, not- 
‘ withstanding any perils or mandates or processes whatsoever.’ 
The Arclibishop goes on to show, that the same policy was 
acted upon by the Kings of Spain and Portugal, and the Ve-* 
netian Republic; all of them, maintaining the rights and li- 
berties of their respective States, with as much opposition to 
the, ..Pope as to any other invader. He states, in respect to 
England, that, during the period when the Pope’s authority 
was acknowledged, his decrees never had the force of laws 
there, until they were previously confirmed by the King. That 
the Kings of England suffered no appeals to Rome out of their 
kingdoms ; and no Roman legates to enter into their dominions 
without their license; and often declared the Pope’s bulls to 
be void. And the Archbishop having thus run through the 
different countries of Europe, concludes, ‘ We have said enough 
‘ to show, that all Christian nations do challenge the right to 

* themselves, to be the last judges of their own liberties and 

* privileges. ’ * 

If any thing more were wanting to prove the case we have 
endeavoured to establish, the following words of Grutius, in his 
‘ Judgment of Religion, ’ f would supply it. He says, * The 

* authority of the Roman bishop would not have seemed so 
‘ formidable to Dr Hall, that he should therefore cast off all 

* hope of reconciliation, had he known /rote ready the reme- 

* dies arc, in Fiance and Spain to restrain the Pope from in- 

* vnding the rights either.pf the kings or bishops. * 

But, notwithstanding this accumulated proof of the non- 
existence of the temporal power of the Pope, such is the perse- 
verance of the opponents of the Catholics, that pamphlets, 
speeches, petitions, charges and sermons, are still filled with 
references to Gratian’s Decrees, the Canon Law, the First- 
Council of Lyons, and the Third Canon of the great Council of 
Lateral), for the purpose of showing, that the pretension to the' 
exercise of this power does actually nerjo exist as an article of 
- ‘ - - ^ ■ — ■ ■ 

Just. Vindic. of Ch. of Eng. Disc. 3. c. 8. f Lond. 1653. 
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Roman Catholic faith ; and therefore It Is necessary to take 
some notice of these documents. 

With respect to the argument that is founded on Gratian’s De- 
crees, it cannot stand for a moment, because these decrees be- 
ing the work of an individual, can claim nothing of the nature 
of an article of faith.* And with respect to*the arguments that 
are/ounded on the Canon law, to show that the deposing doc* 
trine is an article of faith, it is to be observed, that Bcllarmine 
himself acknowledges several errors in the body of that 
Iaw;f and other great assertors of its authority admit, that 
the circumstance of any particular position being found in it, 
does not necessarily make that position a doctrine of faith. :f 
As to the deposition of the Emperor Frederick 11. by Inno- 
cent IV. in the first Council of Lyons, Catholics do not be* 
lieVe themselves to be reejuired*, by any thing that passed in. 
that Council, to approve of this doctrine; for, tney contend, that 
the act of deposition was only cl judicial sentence in a particular 
case, involving many matters of fact with respect to one par- 
ticular person ; and, as it is not the doctrine of their church to 
hold even a general council to be infallible in its judicial 
sentences, so they arp nowise obliged to approve of such d 
sentence, much less to take it for a canon or rule of faith ; 
and consequently, that all Catholics, arc just as much at liberty 
to disapprove of what was then done in the, Council ofLyons, as 
those who do not belong to fhcir communion. In support of 
the correctness of these statements, the conduct of the Gallican 
Church is referred to, which utterly exploded the whole volume 
of the Canon law called Sextus Decrctalium. And with respect 
to the third Canon of Lateran, Catholics do not hold themselves 
obliged to believe in the deposing doctrine upon any thing that 
is there declared: jF/rsr, because this canon is generally considered 
to be spurious. Dr Murray says, * The third canon of the Fourth 
‘ Council of Lateran has no authority 'whatever in any part of 

* Christendom} it never had any authority in those countries; 

* and it was made for a particular purpose, which has long since 

* ceased. It is exceedingly doubtful whether or not that canon 
‘ was ever enacted in the Council of Lateran, — for' no ancient 

* manuscript records it; but, allowing it to have been enacted, 

* it was done by the civil authorities of Christendom, who were 


• Veron’s Rule of Faith, C. 2. 

+ De Rom. Pont. b. 4. c. 12. 

Canus, Loc. Titeol. b. 5. c. 5. in Resp. ad ult. & b. 6. 
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‘ tliere assembled.’ The same opinions are avowed by Pro- 
testant writers ; for instance, b^ Rofiensis, in his work on the 
Power of the Pope,t by Collier in his Ecclesiastical History, and 
by Archbishop Bramhall, in his Schism Guarded : Secondly, be- 
cause there is not a word in this canon against an^ prince or 
king, or any supreme lord whatever, but onl^ against feuda- 
tories : Thirdlpt because the Pope, when he did depose fqjida- 
tories, acted upon the authority of the supreme temporal lords 
of the fee, who were present by their ambassadors, and consent- 
ing to it ; And lastlpf because it is only a canon of discipline, in 
which faith is not concerned ; 'and which, therefore, no Catho- 
lic nation is obliged to receive. 

Drs Murray, Doyle, and Kelly were examined by the Edu- 
cation Commissioners in April last. The following extract frpm 
the questions put to Dr Doyle, and the answers made by biro, 
of which the other prelatift who were present expressed their 
entire approbation, are deserving of particular attention 

Dr Doijle*s Evidence.-^* If any Council had ever, as some Protes- 
tants erroneously suppose they have, enjoined the not keeping of 
faith with heretics, would it be a matter of faith, or a matter of dis- 
cipline ? It would not be a matter of faith, or a matter of disci- 

pline ; it would be a oaoss vtotATioN of kIght and justice, and 
tyfthe law of nature, which no Council could enjoin i because it would 
be overtunsing the very law of God which is anterior to all Councils. 

* Do you conceive It was ever t|je principle of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, that faith might be broken with heretics, because they 
were heretics?— Certainly not. 

* Do you conceive it was ever the principle of the Catholic Church, 


* Evidence, p* 658. This Council was held chiefly for the pur- 
pose of concerting measures for the suppression of the heresy of the 
Albigenses. There were present at the Council, either in person or 
by tneir ambassadors, tjie two Emperors of the East and of the West, 
the Kings of England, France, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, with a great numbgr of inferior potentates. In a note to his 
evidence before the Commissioners of Education, Dr Murray says in 
reference to this canon, that, ‘ If genuine, we must remember that it 
does not regard mere speculative opinions, but practices of a nature 
80 horrid, that society it was thought should, for its own preservation, 
endeavour to put them down : Finally, it is a decree of which, even 
if genuine, every Catholic is quite at liberty to disapprove ; whereas 
it is not a definition of the Church proposing to the faithful a doc- 
trine to be by them acknowledged and believed as an article of 
faith. ’ (Appendix to First Report, p. 796.) 

•J* E. 1. c. 6. 
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that tbe Pope might, jt^r£ absolve subject from their alle* 

giBnCe?.->CKRTAlNLY KOT. 

* Do you conceive tliat those principles, the deposing power, 
breach of faith with heretics, and the doctrine that it is right to 
injure men because they differ from you in religion, are -principles 
now universally condemned by the Roman Catholic Church? — Utii- 

' versally condemned by the Roman Catholic Church ! and we feel humi- 
liated when they are imputed to us by any one ; for no person of know 
ledge could impute them to us. 

* Should not.you consider that man acted sinfil^IIy who broke his 
faith with a Protestant ? — Just as much as if he broke it with my- 
self. 

* Should you not conceive it to bejhis duty to resist any potentate 

who came to invade his country, though he caind with a bull of the 
Pope, assigning the kingdom to thaf potentate? — I should feel my- 
self equally obliged to oppose the person bringiOg such a bull as if 
lie came without it, — and 1 should feef bound to oppose him with all 
my might. - , • • 

‘ Do you not conceive the person not doing so would be doing 
wrong? — Unquestionably, that he would be guilty of a great violatiog 
of his duty to the State. * (pp. 791-797.) 

HI. Having thus considered tlie questions with respect to 
the sup{>osed infallibility of tlie Pope, and his temporal pow- 
ers in other countries, we shall now shortly discuss' the ques- 
tion with respect to the degree in ichich the Catholic Church <f 
Ireland, and those who belong to it, are subject to the power if 
the Pope. 

The variety of limitations and restraints under which w'e 
have seen that the Catholic religion has existed, and still ex- 
ists, in the dillerent states of Europe, makes it very desirable 
to know under what precise conditions it exists and is adini-i 
nistered in Ireland ; For, as the object of all our labour is to as- 
certain whether or not the professing of this religion in Ireland 
is a just ground for disqualifying Irish Catholics for the eu-' 
joyment of political rights, we ought, to be very exactly in-f 
formed of the laws anti regulations under which this religion is 
received anti exercised in that country. 

We have seen, that the powers of the Pope, and the disci- 
pline of the Catholic religion, tliller in the various countries of 
Europe, according to the usages of each country f-espcctively ; 
and therefore it is evident how very unjust it is to urge against 
the claims of the Catholics of Ireland that Spain has restored 
the Inquisition and the Order of the .Jesuits ; 4:hat in Spain the 
Pope annually issues a Bull, called the Crusade, granting pur- 
6 
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don of nil sins except the sin of heresy j that the Pope has, 
within a few years, prohibited the reading of certain books in 
his o'a>7t dominions \\ that a few Belgian bishops have declared, 
that giving to all religions equal favour and pfotcction, fillcil 
l^eir liearts with consternation ; and that the late Pope Pius 
VII., some years ago, expressed a similar distaste to the new sys- 
tem of religious liberty in France. These things, it is plain, affect 
only Spaiti, Italy, the Netherlands, or France, and have no in- 
fluence or operation in Ireland j and until evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that the Irish bishops have introduced similar 
usages into Ireland, or have pronounced similar opinions, these 
matters have about as much relation to the Irish Catholics, or to 
the Catholic religion in Irola'pd, as a tariff of the Emperor of 
Russia has to the customs or duties to be paid in the port 
of London. 

In regard to the origin of the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
there is no reason to doubt that a regular and independent 
Epib'Copal Chnrch has subsisted in Ireland from about the litlh 
century. § It was in the twelfth century', about thirty years be- 
fore the invasion of Ilenry’ II., that, by the influence of Ber- 
nard, Abbot of Clairval, the Irish bishops consented to enter 
into communion with the Church of Rome. But the only ma- 
terial change which took place in cousccpience of this event, as 
to Church discipline, was, that the nomination to sees and ab- 
bacies was transferred to the Pope, jj But, notwithstanding 
this concession, the bishops reserved their rights and inde- 
pendence, — and they' have taken care to secure them down to 
the pfeseiit time. 

\\’ith respect to the discipline of the National Catholic 
Church of Ireland, we learn, from tlie evidence of Dr Doyle, 
that ‘ every bishop has tf complete title to his oflice, when once 

• appointeil to it; that his rights are defined, from the Go.spel, 

* ami from the Canon law, as well as the rights of the Pope 
< himself; ’ and that ^ he cannot be obliged to do any thing by 
‘ the mere good will and pleasure of the Pope. ’ A Catholic 
bishiqv in point of fact, is, to all intents and purposes, as inde- 
pemU'ut of the Pope in the administration of his ecclesiastical 
duties and powers in Ireland, as a judge in England is of the 


♦ Pilnnco VVliitc, p. 40. 

+ Sir \V. Ii\uli.s’s Spicch on the Catholic Bill, 1825. 

J Mr Phelan's Kvidt'nee, p. 521 . 

(J Milner, V. 487- 

i| .Mr Phelan’s Hvidence, p. 502. 

Dr Doyle's Kvidcoce, p. 200. Dr Murray’s evidence, p. 224. 
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King of England in ^e, administration of the laws ; for no bi- 
shop can be removed frotn hi$ see without a regular trial, and 
no bishop ca^ be j>ut on his tritd except for the breach of some 
known and ri^gnised 1^* * * § * Ji)r. Doyle says, * By the canons 

* of the church, I, ,beihg once inducted into a bishopric, can- 

* not be removed fironr. th&t bishopric, unless I commit a ca- 
*.nonical fault, ain tried for it, an4 sentence passed upon me. 

* 1 have a right from which I cannot be removed, more than 

* the Pope can be removed from his see. * f It is true that no 
trial can be definitively settled withoutfdie concurrence of the 
Pope, becaus^ the trial of a bishop is one of -the cameo majores 
mentioned in the Council of Sardis ; but, as the evidence on a 
trial is taken in Ireland by a commission of Irish clergy, if a 
.bishop is thus amply protected from any arbitrary and false ac- 
cusation that the Pope might set up against him. 

The extent to which Irish bishops are bound to obey the 
Pope, is clearly defined. They promise obedience to him, by 
adopting the creed of Pius IV., and by the oath .which they 
take at their consecration. Th^ words of the creed are — ‘ I 
‘ promise and swear true obedience to the* Roman bishop, the 
‘ successor of St Peter. ’ Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan, in liis evi- 
dence on this creed, says, * it appears to me the natural inter- 

* pretation of the words, that by true obedience, temporal obe- 

* dience is intended. ’ § When, however. Dr Doyle was asked 
* what is the proper meaning of the words, he gave a very dif- 
ferent interpretation of them. The following is his answer. 

* Of course, that we would obey him in those things to nohich his 
authority extends ; namely, spiritutd matters, or the execution of de- 
crees regidarly defined by general councils, and accepted of by us ; 
for they are not all the decrees of even general councils which are 
received in each kingdom ; for* instance, the decrees of the council 
of Trent, regarding discipline, are not received in the kingdom of 
rVance ; the decree of the council of Trent, regarding a particular 
discipline, is not received in the province, of Dublin in Leinster, 
though it is received in the other parts of Ireland. All the decrees 
then, even those of general councils, much less all the decrees of the 
Pope, cannot have force unless they are received formally by the na- 
tion which they regard, or whose ^scipline is affected by them ; each 
church has its rights ; and those rights cannot be subverted or affectf 


• Dr Murray's Evidence, p. 658. 

t Lords’ Evidence, p. 225. 

% Dr Doyle’s Evidence, pp- 179. 178. 

§ Evidence, p. 4>72. 
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«d by any proceedings on the p.nrt of the Pope, without the concer- 
rence of the hierarchy of such church.’ (p. 19‘2.) 

The following is Dr Murray’s evidence respecting obedience, 
to the Pope. 

* Do the Catholic clergy admit that afl the bulls of the Pope are 
entitled to obedience ? They are entitled to a certain degree of re- 
verence. If not contrary to our usages, or contrary to the law of 
Clod, of course they are entitlfed to obedience as coming from a supe- 
rior. We ow<! ol»edience to a parent, we owe obedience to the King, 
we owe it to the law; but if a parent, the King, or the law were to 
order uS to do any thing’ that is wrong, we would deem it our duty 
to say, as the apostles did on another occasion, “ w'C ought to obey 
Clod rather than man. ” Are there circunistances under which 
the Catholic clergy would not ojrey a bull ol‘ the Pope? Most cer- 
tninlif. What is the true meaning of the following words in the 
creed of Pius IV. — “ I promise and swear true obedience to the 
Koman Bishop, the successor of St Peter ? ” Cnnonktd ohrdkncc 
in the manner I have just described, tvit/dn the sphere o/‘ fth <.>»«/ 
authoritj/. ’ (p. 224'. ) 

iSo much stress has been laid by the opponents of the Catho- 
lics upon the obodronce which the Irish Bishops iinderlnke to 
yield to the Pope by their consecration oath, and, at the 
same time, so tnneh ignorance is displayed of the very terms of 
that oath, (hat it is rerptisite to state every thing concerning it 
in the fullest manner.* Dven Dr Magee, it aj^pcars, w'as 
ignorant of its terms till he was examined before tlie House- 
of Lords. He says, ‘ There for the first time I learned that 

* an alteration hatl taken place in that oath, as it regarded 
‘ Ireland — that one sentence was omitted and another con - 
‘ eluding sentence .innexed. ’ Nothing can better illustrate the 
extreme ignorance that prevails on all matters relating to the :«f- 
fnli s of the Catholics, by those who are most Ibvwartl in oppos- 
ing tlicir claims, than this admission of Dr Magee : For it so 
happens, that the sentence which wa.s omitted was ‘ hcreticosper- 
‘ seqnar et expuanaho ; ’ and that the sentence th^t was annexed 
declares, that the Bishop, in taking the oath, tales no obligation 
that is inconsistent nil Ji his allegiance to the King; and these 
alterations were both made so far back as 1791 ! Dr Magee 
nevertheless says, speaking of a bishop who takes the con- 
secration oath, ‘ I think that his oath, as a bishop, his pon- 

* tifical oath, binds him to maintain the supremacy of the 
‘ Pope niitlionf qualification ; ’ and also-—* the form of the oath 
‘ to the Pope secm.s to me to be quite unqualified, so to corn- 


The oatli is given at length in Dr Murray’s Evidence, p. ()55. 
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‘ prchcnci every thing which can bear even upon temporal 
‘ allcgiatiee ! ' * Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan again objects to the 
bishops swearing to ilefend and maintain the regitlia of the 
Pope — and maintains that the word regalia inclucics political 
claims. The same great authority also objects to that part of 
the oath in which the bishop promises to keep the Pope’s se- 
crets, and to promote his rights, privileges, honours, and au- 
thority. And we learn from the late harangue of Lord Liver- 
pool, as reportctl in the public papers, that he has aciumly 
brought himself to believe that ‘ the Irish bishops are sxcorn 
‘ to efj'rii the donxnfnl <)f the. Vrotes^tnnt Church ! ’ 

VV’e iiiny begin what wc have to say in refutation of these 
npiiiions, Ity stating, that the «consccration oath of Catho- 
lic bihiiops has never been prescribed as a part of the rite of 
consecration Ity any decree of a genera! council of the Catholic 
Church. Wilfred, Archbishop of Menlz was the first bishop 
that swore obetbcncc t<» the Pope, and, under title of Vicar of 
the Pope, introduced this custom among the bishops of Ger- 
many ! Before that lime a protestation of union with the Catho- 
lic Church by tlie Bishop, l)y letter or otherwise, was held to be 
sulficient. Bur, in ///asc times, when the Popes attempted to 
establish their temporal dominion over kings and princes, they 
cijiiaiJy attempted to encroach iipori the rights of the bishops, 
and to obtain a despotic authority over them, in consequence of 
iheir rights, by the canons of tlie Church being diametrically 
ojiposcd to their assumption of temporal dominion; and hence 
there arc gootl grounds for believing that the Court of Rome 
inlroducctl the consecration oath, not for spiritual purposes on- 
ly, but in ortlcr, in some degree, to abridge the independence 
and rights of bishops. 

In proceeding to examine in detail, as wc are now almut to 
do, wiiat the true import is of the consecration oath, wc only 
ve(juest that we may be allowed to adopt the rule of corystruc- 
tiou which w^s acce<letl to by Dr Magee,..in his evidence. The 
Committee having asked Dr Magee — ‘ Does your Grace think 
‘ that Dr Curtis or Dr Murray won Id** be as competent to state 
‘ the real import of the oath which the prelates of the Catholic 
‘ Church take, as your Grace, or any of the Archbishops or 
‘ Bishops of tlie Protastant Church ?’ — He answered,. * Cer~ 
* tuittli/, mttch more so ; I say much more competent • because 
the real received import I, understand to he meant in the 
‘ rpicstion, that which I must conceive to be the true received 


Evidence, pp. 805, 804. 
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ap]>licntIon of the oath — and of ///o/ /cannot judge. * (p. 804.) 
Let us now then examine, according *to this rule, the expla- 
nations of this oath that have been given by the Irish bishops. 

Dr (jurtis, the Catholic Archbishop of Armagh .says,-—* Wc 
take an oath at our consecration, of fidelity, as it is called ; what tre 
mean to do is to promise to him (the Pope) canonical obedience. 

• Wc owe him no other than a spiritual authority, exerdsed accord- . 
ing to the canons of the Church, — not arbUrarily, but according to the 
cottons the Church. ’ (p. £223.) 

Tir Murray's Evidence. — * Does the consecration oath oblige Ca* 
tholic bishops to obey the Pope, otherwise than according to the 
canons, or does it oblige them tp act under any circumstances, di- 
rectly or indirectly, against the allegiance which they owe to their 
sovereign? — Under no circumstance does it interfere x»Uh the al- 
legiance tvhi^h is due to our Sox^reign. It is only canoHical obe- 
dience that we promise jto the Pope, as the spiritual head of our 
church. The duties which wc^owe to the Pope, and those which w~ 
owe to the King, when properly understood, arc like two parallel 
lines which can never meet ; their object is wholly distinct. 

< Did not this oath undergo an alteration about the year 1791 ? — 
It underwent an alteration, to meet the prejudices of those persons 
who mistook the meaning of the oath, and who represented it as hos- 
tile to the institutions of this country. In order to satisfy these pre- 
judices, and to take away the ground of misrepresentation, the Ca- 
tholic bishops, in 1791, applied to the Pope to have this oath modi- 
fied. Sonic olfensive expressions were left out ; and in order to 
prove beyond the possibility of dotd/t, that the allegiance which we 
swear to the Sovereign of these realms remains, after that oath, as 
as well as before, untouched and inviolable, there was this clause 
added to it. ** Pwc omnia et singula, eo inviolabilius observaho, quo 
CERTIOR StrM NIHIL IN ILLIS CONTINSRI QUOD VIDELITATl 
RRGA SeRENISSIMUM MAONiB BrITANNIjE ET HlBERNIiB Ils- 
OEM, EJUSQUB AD THRONUM SUCCESSORES DEBITiE, ADVERSAKl 

vossiT. Sic me Dens adjuvat, et hose sancta Dei Evangelia. ’* 

* Were not the y/otds ** heretkos persequar et escpugiiabo,"' omit- 

ted They were. . ^ , 

* Does not the Catholic bishop swear to keep the trope’s secrets, 
whenever the disclosure of* them might'be to the Pope’s prejudice ; 
not to be in council with any one who shall meditate any evil' design 
against him ; tluit he wHl to the utmost of his power promote his 
rights, privileges, honours, and authority, and that if be be privy to 
any design by which the Pope may be injured^ be will, to the utmost 
of his power, prevent it, from whatever source the assault may come. 


* All these things I will observe the more inviolably, because 

* there is nothing contained in them contrary to my allegiance to the 

* King of Great Britain and Ireland, so help me God. ’ 
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aad that be will, as soon as it shall be ia his power, ffcommunicate it 
to tlie See of Rome ? — Certainly, such is the tenor of the oath. 

* Do you consider this altogether consistent with the allegiance due 

to the State 'f^-rCertainly ,* .because the object of it is qtiUe distinct ; 
it regards the camnical obedience we owe to the Pope, as bead of 
the Church. On this account, when we are examined at the foot of 
the altar, before consecration, and are asked, ** Will you be obedient 
t(^thc Pope, the head of the Church? ” it is added, according to 
canonical authority “ secundum canonicam authoritntem. *' The 
words of course imply, that it is only that obedience which the ca< 
nons require for him, as the spiritual head of our Church, that we 
promise him by -this oath. * (p. 655.) 

Dr Doyle's Evidence.-...-* What oaths are taken by the bishops 
We take the oath of camnical obedience to the Pope, which means 
that we are to obey him as the he^^d of the Church, according and 
agreeably lo the discipline, its found established in the sacred 
canons. 

* When you state that in the oath you have alluded to, you swear 

that you will obey the Pope agreeably to the canons, do you mean 
that each individual taking that oath reserves to himself the right of 
judgment how far what is commanded is conformable to the canons? 
— 1 can say, that as individuals, we do reserve to ourselves that right. 
But then there are many canons which are of a dubious import; 
there are others of them which define the rights and privileges of 
bishops : these are known to us ; but on these it is not the individual 
judgment of the man that he is to trust to, but the universal under- 
standing of the bishops of the country in which he dwells. Por in- 
stance, the bishops of France, and 1 might add, the bishops of Ire- 
land, have always maintained that many privileges belong to their or- 
der in their respective countries, which, the bishops of Belgium do 
not claim for themselves. Thus, then, the privileges of the Episcopal 
order depend upon canons that are not always universal, but which 
may be local ; and each nation, or thq bishops of each nation, under- 
stand by that clause of the oatl), the privileges with which their own 
order is vested, not only by the universal canons of the Church, but 
by the canons and usages of their own particular nation. * — (Lords, 
p. 225.) , , ^ 

With respect to the word regdlia In the oaHh, to which Mr 
Mortimer O’Sullivan so much objects, - the sentence in which, it 
appears carries with it the proof of its being, perfectly harmless. 

* Papatium Bomanum et regalia sancta Petri adjutor eis et'Oy ad 

* rrelinendum et defendendumy SALVO UEO OUDlNJEy contra omnem 

* hominem. ’ Dr Doyle says, * we insert in the oath a clause, 

** salvo meo ordincy ” whicn implies that the obedience which 
wc promise to him is not to be understood so as to- trench upon 
our rights as bishops, or any right of the cbm'ch of which wc 
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jwee bishops. ^The elfedt Of the word regalia is also compiute* 
ly limited by the new clahse at the end of the oath. 

Notwithstanding that these explanations of the consecration 
oath are perfectly satisfactory, we were* glad to find in Dr 
Doyle's evidence so decided an opinion in favour of other al- 
terations in it. ‘ If a further modification of the oath, ’ Dr 
Dovle says, * or the substitution of a new one in place of tlip 
‘ old one were rc(|uired by the British Government, of the 
‘ Pope, I have no doubt whatever he would acceiie to il, us 
‘ there is nothing very amiable in the oath we take at present, 
‘ and the object of it could be as well secured^ by an oath of 
‘ four lines. ’ f 

The following evidence of tl^e Reverend John Burnett is de- 
serving of particular consideration, in consequence of Mr Bur- 
nett b^ing A Protestant minister of great reputation for learning 
and intelligence. 

* Is there pot high Catholic authorit}', even in modern times, for 
several tenets which you believe to be mistaken? — Yes, but when I 
speak of the Catholic Church having certain doctrines attributed to 
it, which it does not hold, I speak of canons and decrees of couaciis, 
ns the authority of the Homan Catholic Church ; for they do nut, 
when called upon distinctly to state the source of religious authority, 
say that that source consists in any thing but decrees and canons. The 
Catholic priestliood of Ireland, so far as I know any thing of them, 
by having often heard them from the pulpit, always represent their 
church as resting its authority on fJie decrees and canons of councils ; 
and they reject the evilhority even of Popes and their bul/s. 

. * flow do they settle it when the decrees of councils are contra* 
dictory between themselves ? — They have uniformly insisted, so l.ar 
as I Ireard them upon the subject, that that is not the case. 

‘ To wljat authority do they look' now for their tloctrines, when 
tliey are colled upon to state where they arc to be found ? — To the 
tkcrees and canons of yeneral councils yencrally received, and to thul 
source exclusively. 

‘ To no source, individual or otherwise ? — No, they distinctl 3 ' deny 
tlic authority .of any ihiny |»,ut the decrees and canons of a general 
council generally rtceivetl. * 

* Do they not adhere to tiie Council of Trent and the Grand 
Charter V — Tliey do ; tliey consider it the foundation of their church ; 
they have Catechisms, books of devotion, and a variety of other 
works which are employed as helps to the Catholic community; bi^c 
they will nut admit that they possess such authopty as would war* 
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rant any Protestant in quoting the sentimentB contained in riiose 
books, and urging them upon them as theirs. ' 

lit addition to the evidence we have already quoted, to show 
the nature oF the office oFa Catholic bishop in Ireland, the Fo|> 
lowing" extracts are oF.great value, as proving what a high and 
pei'lectly independent spirit governs the Irish Catholic Bishops 
in all their dealings with the Pope. •No circumstance that has 
been bropgbtJLo light by the inquiries of the Committees, serves 
more to show iluit we may safely entrust the Catholics with po- 
litical power, than tliis spirit of indcpendencc—bCcuuse the 
security that, this country can have against any attempt on Inc 
part of the Court of Romo to abuse its aullunily, by medtliing 
with our political utiairs, cuiisisU in the Catholic bislidps pos- 
sessing those rights unimpaired., which they have proved they 
have; and in their being actuated, at the same time, ,by a de- 
termination to maintain them. Dr Murray says, ‘ If an excotn-. 
‘ munientiun came from the Pope, against any one who wouhl 
‘ not assist bini in actpiiring temporal dominion within these 
‘ realms, exmy bishop, and every priest in ike couttinj veould 

* feel il a duly to resist his mandate, — atul to teach their Jlocks 
‘ that they xtfre bound to resist it, ’ f Dr Doyle says, * If 
‘ they (die Popes) were to aliempt to interfere (with temporal 
*■ affiiirs) at present, the interference would not only be disre- 

* {’ll r Jed, bid seoffnt at by every person of sense. — * He 

* (tlic Pope) may issue bulls which regard local discipline^ 

* or other inattors not already defined, and in that case, his 
‘ bull would bo treated by us in such a manner as might seem 
‘ good to us, lint, loe should oppose him by every means in 
‘ our power, exh'ti by the exercise ijf our spiritual authority, if 

* he were to meddle with the allegiance which Catholics (me to 
‘ the fCing, by preaching the gospel to the people, and teach- 
‘ ing them io ojtposc the Pojn;^* § And the same Right Ke- 
verctul Prelate distinctly shows, in the evidence we have last 
tpioled, that if the Pope were to altenipt to act upon his right 
lo appoint a foreigner to a. bishopric, the Irish bishops would 
oppose him in such way as to muke'*ii impossible fur the new 
bishop to take possession of his office. j| 

That this language of Dr Murray and Dr Doyle, in regard 
to the readiness of the Irish bishops to oppose the Pope, is 
something more than mere profession, is proved by the part 
they took in actually opposing the Pope — and opposing him 
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too, when he was on the side of the English Government, 
on the question of the veto.. On that occasion the Pope not 
only, advised the bishops, but ordered them, to accede to 
the measure; and. in a long letter to them, said every 
thing that could be said to give eiSect to his comihands^ 
But the bishops having assembled .together, unanimotislp 
agreed to refuse 'to submit to the Pope; and sent him a 
reply, asserting their own rights, and distinctly declaring that 
this was a case In which they could not obey bim, * On the 
)vl|||le then, with respect to all that relates to the opinions .and 
conduct of the Catholic bishops, we may be allowed to say, 
that we see nothing of that * casuistry,* ‘ extreme flexibility,’ 
and ^ deluding slipperiness,’ so flippantly and ignorantly charged 
against all Catholic clergymen^ but, on the contrary, on all 
occasions, when they come forward to defend themselves, and 
to explain what their principles and actions really are, we see 
catfdour, and manliness, and every thing that is most directly 
calculated to remove conscientious objections, and to allay pm** 
dent apprehensions. 

Nor can we omit to notice, what very much contri- 
butes to explain the true character of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, — the manner of administering it by the 
Catholic bishops. The description of persons which compose 
the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood of Ireland, is now well 
hnpwn, from their appearance before the Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament. No men, it may be aflirmed, v.’ithout 
fear of contradiction, ever stood a severer inquiry (the most 
severe that could be instituted) into their faith and conduct 
with greater credit, than the bishops and priests examined us 
witnesses. * ’ 

The manner in which the bishops discharge their duties in 
their respective dioceses may bg learned from the evidence of 
Dr Doyle :f 

1. Unions. On this head he sa^s—* There were some large pa- 
rishes in the diocese, all of 'which, except one or two, have become 
vacant since my appointment, .and them I have divided.* 

2. Prferment. — ‘ When a paridi has become vacant, if it be a 
place where 1 wish a man of experience and information, and pious 
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Ivs^bits of life to re&idet and that we have not a person of that de- 
scription among the curates^ we take him from some other parish^ 
where he has sliewn himself to be possessed of these qualities ; and 
I appoint him to the vacant living ; and if it be a parish where a per* 
son not specially gifted is necessary, I take from among the curates 
some man who has laboured for several years, and whose morals have 
been good, and who has a capacity for giving inisAruction unto the 
public, and place him there.*, p. (185.) ^ The clergymen officiating 

within the diocese consider, and I also consider,, that they have a 
right to such livings as may happen to become vacant so that to 
bring in a stranger, and exclude them, would be in my mind very 
unjust.* (188.) 

3. Fees . — * In the diocese in whiclj I reside there was no uniform , 

rule whereby they could be regulated, and I thought it better for the 
poor, and also I thought I should best consult for the character and 
interest of -the clergy, by reducing them in some degree to'rule; t 
tliereforc regulated what they should bo in most cases, and the man* 
ner in which they should be collected. In order, also, to prevent 
any thing like harsh treatment of the poor by the clergy, I prohibit- 
ed, under pain of suspension, any clergyman from withholding his 
ministry from any person, rich or poor, on account of dues or emo- 
luments. ’ (180.) 

4. Duties of Priests.^--^* The priests in my diocese are so strictly 
hound by the statutes of the diocese itself to give religious instruc- 
tion, that, unless in a case of difficulty alniost extreme, they cannot 
avoid giving such instruction; but yet, in general, it is given by them 
at great personal inconvenience, for many of them have to celebrate 
two masses on a Sunday, one of them at so late an hour as 11 or 12 
o’clock. Tlic priest, who thus celebrates two masses, is obliged to 
fast until the labour is ended ; and often to ride some miles between 
onq^cKapel and another. Having this heavy labour to perform, then 
he is not often able, particularly if he be an old man, or of a delicate 
constitution, to give so much instruction in public as I could wish. * 
(p. 199.) 

5. Ffducaiion * — ‘ I have not ceased, during the few years I have 
been bishop, to promote eduQation of every kind ; but particularly of 
a religious kind ; for this purpose I have frequently required of the 
clergy to seek to raise contributions amongst the people, for the pur* 
pose of building schools and assisting to pay schoolmasters, when the 
peasantry were not able to pay them educating their children. 
Besides which, 1 have established in every parish within my two dio- 
ceses parocliial libraries, which 1 have "had stocked with books of re- 
ligious and moral instruction exclusively ; these books are given out . 
to heads of families, upon paying a penny a week or a fortnight for 
the use of them ; — they are given out to the poor gratis. When a 
man has read one of these books, be returns it to the librarian on 
Sunday ; He gets out another ; and thus every class of the people in the 
diocese are instructed in their moral, social, and religious duties. * 
(197.) 
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TransUttions . — * It is not the practice in the Irish Catholic 
Church to make translations tVoin one diocese to another. >(Lord8» 

p. ^ 

We further learn from Dr Doyle’^ evidence* that the whole 
of this excellent Episcopal discipline, so very .tlifferent from that 
enjoined by the bishops of other churches, and so very deserv- 
ing of their imitation, is enforced by frcf{uent visitations— when 
the bishop occupies himseif^^oing from parish to parish, and not 
only making himself thoroughly uc(|uaintcd with the conduct of 
his clergy, but attending with the greatest solicitude to the ap- 
plications and distresses of the poor. 

Although we have run tJie risk of wearying our readers by 
this long explanation of whUt the power of the Pope really 
is, and what the obedience i».that is due and given to him, we 
cannot but think that we have conferred a signal service 
upon the Catholic cause, by exposing the errors that so univer- 
sally prevail upon these subjects. We believe we may say, that 
fully, one third of the upper orders, and nearly the whole of tho 
middle and tower classes of the people, have formed opinions ad- 
verse to the Catholics, purely and conscientiously upon a notion 
that the Pope is supposed by them to be infallible, that he cx- 
creisos ii despotic authority overall Catholic bishops, priests^ and 
people, and tiiat all Catholics arc bound to believe that he has 
the power of pardoning sins, setting aside oaths, deposing 
princes, absolving subjects from their ullegiance, and sending 
poor mortals to hell or heaven, just as the whim or caprice of the 
moment may suggest ! >, But let our rentiers examine the case as 
it really is, and they will Jearn that ail this is mere fable; that 
»!>e Pope, as successor to St Peter, is no more than the first 
bi*lu»p of the Catholic Church — supreme no doubt among 
«rtl>er bishops, but only as a president amongst colleagues, 
who have their own Episcopal rights; that his primacy does 
not give him any tioininion over them, as if they were his 
vicars or vassals; that, it is, in fac#, divested of all domi- 
nation, prerogatives, and 'privileges, except so far as these 
are necessary for preserving unity and purity of faith, and 
for the due enforcing of th^ observance of the canons of the 
Church; that although Ife may issue pastoral decrees, declaring' 
what, in his opinion, has been delivered down as the true doc- 
trine, other bishops m.ay examine these decrees, and they are of no 
cHect until they are accepted or ac(]uiesced in by them ; that his 
})ower is entirely spiritual, and defined by the canons ; and that 
he has no means of coercion, but those of occlcsiasiical censure; 
that tite preionsions of the Cuuii of Rome have at all times been 
curbed and controlled by the usages of each particular nation ; 
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I^dyfinally, that .the Catholic reli^on is admini^tcicd in each na- 
tion by its own bishops, possessed of their own peculiar as well as 
fjcneral rights. Let any of our readers examine this case, upon 
the evidence, and compare the result with that view of the om- 
nipotence of the Pope, which the Keverend -Moflimer 0‘SuUi- 
vun attempted to make out before the Committtie^: and he must 
oc convinced, we tltink, at once of the extreme rashntjss of that 
reverend gentlematt’s assertions, and of the palpable error of all 
who abet them. 

With regard to the authority exercised- by the Pope over the. 
spiritual ailairs of Ireland, the evidence given boiore the Coiii- 
luittees, shows that it is entirely diiFerent from what it is com- 
monly represented to be : For, when we examine the evidence 
in order to learn in what matters the Pope docs really take a 
part, all that we can discover that he dues, is as.foilows:' I. He, 
gives institution to Bishops, after they have been elected and i»o- 
minated to him by the Irish clergy : 2. He gives his concurrence, 
when such concurrence is thought necessary by thcr parties ag- 
grieved, in any cause that conies under the description of ili« 
tausce majotes', that is, of causes where faith is conccrnetl, or- 
heresy broached, or where a bishop is canonically accused : ** 8. 
He gives his consent to any alterations in' regulations of disci- 
pline that may he ^^uposed to him by the Irish Bishops ; and, 
4th, He grants dispensations in cases where parties wish to marry 
who are within the proscribed degrees of consanguinity. These 
are the only occasions weliavc been able to find in the evidence, 
or elsewhere, on which the Pope has any thing to do in Irish spi- 
ritual Alliiirs. All other matters of every kind concerning tin! 
administration of the Homan Catholic religion in Ireland, arc 
entirely under the government of the Irish Bishops, confoinl- 
ably to their particular rights, and the discipline and usages 
tif tlie Irish National Catholic Church. 

Bulls, reset ipts, and other documents from the See of Rome 
to Ireland, wholly relate, according ta Hr Hoyle’s evidence, 
to what he calls ‘ the routine business which is carried on 
‘ between the Court of Home and ui. ’ And he adds, ‘ For 
‘ my part, I should have no objection whatever, that all 

* the . letters and communications which might pass between 

* the Court of Home and me, should be subjected to the iu- 
‘ spection of any ecclesiastics the Government might think pro- 
‘ per to name. For my part, I hove never received any coin- 
‘ munication from Homo, nor ever will receive any, ivhich I 

* would hcsiuite to exhibit upon’ any public place itt London. ’ f 


* 
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IV. But the imputation of nmoEp At4'EGiA^C£ forms thd' 
grand charge made by Lord Liverpool against the Catholics. 
And we shall now proceed to examine whether this charge is 
really well founded* and ifihethert inpvint (fjactf the Catholics 
if In land give only a divided allegiance to the Klfig 

According to Mr Justice Blackstone* * Allegiance- is founded 

* in the nature of government* and is a debt due from the subject, 

* upon an implied contract with the prince, that so long as the one 

* aifords protection, so long the other will demean himself with 

* fidelity. The taking of the oath of allegiance does not in- 

* crease the civil obligation of loyalty, it only strengthens the 

* social tie. ’ * Montesquieutremarks, that the laws of religion 
have more in view the goodness of the person that observes 
them, than the general welfare of the society in which they are 
observed ; and that civil laws have more in view the general 
welfare of the society, f According, therefore, to these authori- 
ties, there Is a clear and total difference between the obedience 
that is required from a man by the laws of his religion, and the 
allegiance that is required from him by, the laws of the state. 
The subject who gives allegiance is as much interested in giving 
it, as the sovereign is in receiving it ; for it is not an obligation 
which is due to fhe sovereign gratuitdusly, but for protection 
which he is to render to his subjects. Ndt is it duQ to him 
singly or personally, but it is equally due ta every member of 
tlic society. ' In so far, therefore, as the civil rights of the state 
arc concerned, a Catholic subject is as much interested in Ca- 
tholics bearing' true allegiance as a Protestant subject is ; and 
whether bis Majesty’s subjects are Catholics or Protestants, is 
of no consqquencc with regard to allegiance. The only way in 
which it could, by any possibility, bo made out that the allegiance 
of a Catholic is imperfect, would be by showing that he, as a Ca- 
tholic, undertook some civil obligation to the Pope which was 
inconsistent with his civil obligation of allegiance to the King. 
Before, however, Lord Liverpool, or any one else, can esta- 
blish this, he must show that the Pope is now actually in the 
exorcise of temporal authority in Ireland. But as we have 
already proved the reverse of this,— as we have shown that 
the Pope does not exercise any authority whatever- of a 
temporal sort, it is idle to contend that Catholics are bound 
by any civil obl4;ation to him, inconsistent with their alle- 
giance to the King. The truth is, that the duty -of allegi- 
ance is altogether a public and civil duty, which is regulated 
and limited by the civil institutions of the State to which a Ca- 
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\^o1ic belongs while the obedience due by him to the Pope is 
altogether of a’private and spiritual character, and i& regulated 
and limited by the laws of his relignhu. ' In one case, he acts a» 
a memter of a communtty subscri^ng^to that great social com- 
pact, by which he consents to concern la portion of his natural 
rights, in considm'ation of civil protCCticm; while, in the other, 
he acts as an individual, dealing with his Qi^aiitn*. Dr Mur- 
ray emphatically says, * I do not consider the Church has, by 

* its constitution, any po/iVren/ character as a Church. 1 con- 

* ceive that its object is wholly spiiiitudt the salvation of souls. ’ • 
And hence it is plain, that the two dudes of obedience to the 
Pope, and of allegiance to the King, have totally difiereut ob- 
jects, and are quite different in tb^ir nature : if the argument 
of those who deny this to be the .case w^re pushed toils full 
extent, it would end in the absurd conclusion, that ol^ience 
to God is, in every case, incompatible with allegiance to the 
King. 

Instead of its being true that the King of these realms' 
has reason to complain of the divided allegiance of the Catho- 
lics, the Catholics have, on the contrary, good reason to com- 
plain of the King; for, according to Blackstone, .allegiance is 
due by the Catholic upon an implied contract, that So long aS 
the King affords him protection, so long will he demean him- 
self with fidelity: but as protection here, means security for 
the full enjoyment of all civil rights, and as the King, or 
rather the Government, instead of af&rding this sctAirity to 
the Catiiolic, withholds a considerable portion of his rights, it 
is clear, that Government does not ^lerform that condition on 
which alone it can justly claim the allegiance of the Catholic. 

But let us examine this question a little more in detail, that 
wc may see the precise nature of the connexion between a 
Roman Catholic and the Pope. * A Catholic acknowledges the 

* Pope,* according to the evidence of Archbishop Kelly, * as 
< the successor of St Peter, ns holding the same rank in the 

* church as St Peter did among the ^Apostles, as the first 

* bishop and head of the church, and -as enjoying a primacy, 

* not only of honour, but of jurisdiction.’ f * 

Now, since it is this single fact of the acknowledgment of the 

Pope’s primacy, which is the ground on which this charge of- 
divided allegiance is made ; it is very important to come lo a 
clear understanding about it ; and for this purpose it may not be 
amiss to refer to one or two Protestant aiuthoritiesi The Duke of 
York, we believe, will lay iflore stress than we do on the words 
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f»f’ Ills rnynl ancestor James, who, in his speech to Parliament in. 
I(}()8, said—*.! acknowledge the Church of Rome to be our 

* mother church arid - in his premonition to nil Christiair 
Monarchs, hesaysi— * Pitriarcbs I know were in the time of the 
‘ primitive church, and for myself , (if it were yet the question), 

* 1 would, with all my hearty, give my consent that the Bishop 
*.<>f Uoitie should have *tbc first seat; let him,, in God’s 

* name, he primus epi scopes iu/er omties episcopost and prinaps 

* rjfiicopoi'um'.* M,i* Herbert Thorndyke of the Church of Eng- 
land, and prebendary of Westminster, not only acknowledges 
a precedency of rank ip the Church of Rome, but a pre-cmi- 
nency of power'.* And Grotius, a somewhat higher authority, wo 
presume to think, than Eord. Liverpool or even JDr Magee, goes 
still further, and in his Legacy to divkldd Christendom, acknow- 
ledges a primacy in the Bishop, of Rome, and this * not of 

* order only, which is little more than honorary and ci-rc- 

* moninl, but such as unites and is according to the canons 

* of the Catholic Church ; ’ and he also declares that such a 
primacy, according to the canons, has been no cause of se- 
paration from the Church of Rome; and ip confirmation of 
these opinions, Grotins quotes the following words of Mclanc- 
thon : — * As certain bishops preside over many churches, so 

the Bishop of Home i.s president over all bishops ; ancf this 

* canonical policy no wise man, I think, does, or ought to di.s- 

* allow; for the monarchy of the Bishop of Rome is in my 

* judgment most profitable, to- the end that consent of doctrine 

* may be established in this article of the Pope’s supremacy, if 

* the other articles could bei agreed upon.’f When, therefore, 
w'e thus sec a Protestant King of these realms willing to ac- 
knowledge the Pope as Patriarch of the West — when Grotius 
admits that his primacy was no good cause of separation from 
the Church of Rome — and when in addition to this, we learn 
that it was the opinion of Melancthon that an agreement might 
be established in the, article of the Pope’s supremacy — it really 
seenjs to be the climax ‘of absurdity to maintain, that becau.se 
a Catholic acknowledgCsi this supremacy, he necessarily can 
give only a divided allegiance to the King ! 

' But in order to make our case complete, we shall now quote 
the evidence of the Irish Bishops on this subject. 

J>r Dot/les Evidence — In what and how far does the Roman Ca- 
tholic profess, to obey the Pope ? The Catholic professes to obey the 
Pope in matters which i-egard his religioue fatih; and in those mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical discipline which iiSve been defined by the com- 
petent authorities.* 

~~'r **- — "■■■'• ■■ - ~ 
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* Does this oliodiencc iletract from wlmt tiue by the Cailiolic to 

t!ie state ? Aol iu Oui degree \ on the contrary, as ihc law^ 

of God, which the Pope does enforce amongst Catholics,, ordain that 
we should pay obedience to the existing government of the country 
where we dwelL so the obedience %ve owe to the Pope only teiuls to 
confirm us in ow allegiance to such governmcjtt. 

‘ Does that justify the objection that is made to Catholics that 
their tTillegiance is divided ? I do not think it docs in any way ; wi* 
are bound to obey the Pope in those tilings 1 have alreaily mentioned ; 
but owr allegiance to, the latv and the allegiance tvhich ter orve the Sorr-^ 
reign are complete^ and full and perfect and undividko, inati- 
Tnnch as ihej/ extend to all political^ l<*gal^ and civil rights of the King <*r 
of his subjects. I tliink the allegiance due to the King and t!)d obe- 
dience due to the Pope, areas distinetand as decided in their nature, 
as any two things can possibly be. ^ 

* If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights of the King, or 
with the allegiance which Catholics owe to the King, what w'ould be 
the consequence so far as the Catholic clergy are concerned? 'fhe 
consequence would be, that tee should oppose hifn hg eren/ means in 
our power^ even by the exercise of our spiritual authority. 

* In what manner would you exercise that spiritual authority 
By proaching to the people, that their duty to God as Catholics rc- 
<{uircd them to oppose every person who would interfere in any way 
with the right which the law of nature and the positive law of (ioil 
established in tlicir Prince, a piincc whom wc as subjects arc bound 
to support ; wc would, therefore, exercise our authority by preach- 
ing the gospel to the people, and by teaching them to oppose the 
T*op(\ if he interfered in the temporal rights of our King . ' 

‘ Is it well known what the things are in which tlie Pope cannot 
interfere? — Unquestionably, in all things of a politiealor civil nature 
he cannot interfere. There are some matters of a mixed natur<.> 
wherein he may be considered as having some poVer ; such fur in- 
stance as marriage ; this we consider as a sacrament, and also as a 
civil contract. The power of the Pope or of the Bishop extends t6 
the spiritual qualities and effects of the . union, notwithstanding the 
temporal character of it ; but the temporal effects which flow from k 
are subjects of the civil law. if the Popef'then, or any person con. 
nected with him, were to interfere in thoie temporal matters wliicJi 
are closely connected with spiritual things in the contract of mar- 
riage, they would be outstepping their proper boundary^ and no re- 
gard should be paid to what they would do or say cr ordain \ tlieir 
authority can affect only the spiritual rights which would result from 
tiuch a marriage. 

‘ Utr Curtii s 'Evidence . — Does the obedience that Catholics owe to 
the l\>pe, detract from what is due by them to the state under which 


Evid. 192. 
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they live By no means ; we owe him no other' than a spiritual au- 
thority, exercise^ according to thecuipnsof the church, not arbi- 
trarily, but according to the Canons oir^e church ; but ne awe him 
no , temporal obedience whaimever. 

* Does the nature of the obedience that Cathtdlcs owe- to the 

Pope Justify the objection that their allegiance tadillded to the state 
they live under tw> means — we never profess cmy aUegiance to 

the Pope ; we take an oath at our consecration of fidelity, as it is 
called ; what we mean to do is to promise to him canonical obedience.* 

< Is the duty that Cathblics owe the Pope and their duty to the 
King really and substantially distinct ?— -Entirely distinct, and regard- 
ing different subjects totally, not to be confounded. ’ 

* Dr Murray's Evidence. — Is the Pope's authority confined altoge- 
ther to a spiritual authority confined to a spiriUial autho- 

ritu, according to the words of ‘ our Saviour, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world."' 

To what extent and in what manner does a Catholic profe-s to 
obey the Pope ? — Solely in gjnritual matters. ’ 

* Docs this obedience detract from what is due by a Catholic to 
the state under which he livM i— Not in the least, the powers are 
wholly distinct. ' 

* Does it justify an objection that is made to Catholics, that their 
. allegiance is divided i — Their allegiance in civil matters is completely 

undivided . ' 

* Is .the duty which a Catholic owes to the Pojie, and the duty 
which he owes to the King, really and substantially distinct i — Wholly 
distinct, f The duties which we owe the Pope and those which we 
owe to the King, when properly understood, are like two parallel lines 
which can never meet ; j: no excommunication, no dread, no induce- 
ment, that could be held out by the Pope, should prevail on a Ca- 
tholic to transgress the allegiance he owes to his sovereign. 

. * Dr Kelly’s Evidence.-^la the duty that a Catholic owes to tlic 
Pope, and the duty he owes to the King really and substantially dis- 
tinct i — The duty which the Catholic owes to the Pope, .and that which 
he owes to the King undec^hom he lives, are really and substanti- 
ally distinct, inasmuch as they regard different matters. The duty 
which he owes to the Pope is confined to matters spiritual, and affect- 
ing ecclesiastical- and religious matters. This duty is by no means 
incompatible or inconsuteiit with his social duties ; it docs not clash 
in any manner with the civil allegiance which he owes to the King ; 
on the contrary, his bounden duty as a Catholic, is to pay obedience 
and submission to the civil authorities. ' 

* What do the principles of the Romig) Catholic religion teach in 
respect of performing civil' duties ?— -The principles which the Roman 


* Evid. 223. 
% Ibid. 6.55. 
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Catholic rdigton teaches with regard to ciril duties, are, that subjects 
are to obey the King, and all that are placed in authority under him ; 
th^ are to be amenable to the laws of tbe land. ' * 

The following extract from a pastoral address that Dr Doyle 
circulated in his diocese ir. 1833y when the Ribband Association 
was making progress, will serve to explain more fully what 
their principles are. 

* The principles of our religion, dearest brethren, bn the subject 
of our civil duties, are clear and explicit, and the doctrine of our 
church respecting them, has been the same in alienations, and at all 
times. Christ in his lifetime paid tribute to the state, and caused 
Peter, the first of his Apostles, and the representative of his church, 
to do the same. He never belied his own maxim, ** that his king- 
dom was not of this world, ’’ and ** h*e underwent the cross despising 
shame, ” that he might “ be obedient unto death, " not only to the 
will of his Father, but also to the laws of his country, however un- 
justly administered in his regard. Peter said, Fear God, Iionpur 
the King. ” He unites these two obligations, because one cannot 
subsist without the other ; for if the King, or he who beers the swoid, 
be the minister of God, an avenger to execute wrath on him who. do- 
eih evil, how can God be feared or served if his minister be disobey- 
ed ? — But the Apostle did not stop here ; in his Epistle to theRpmans, 
chap. xiii. ‘‘ he inculcates in a special manner the broad principle of 
obedience to the state. — On these authorities and such as these 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church is founded. The design, there- 
fore, in which it appears that some of you have entered, ofsubverf- 
ihg the state and overthrowing the government, established in Riis 
country by the Divine permission, is opposed to maxims and bi- 
arnple of our divine Redeemer, and to his Apostles, and to the uni- 
form doctrine of that churdh whose faith you profess . ' j* 

But we must now bring tbis article to a close. We have 
shown, by the most complete and decisive testimony, that those 
stories about the overwhelming power of. the Pope, and the 
divided allegiance of the Catholics,, b^e no exigence except 
in the distempered and prejudiced itii^fin^tioqs of those by 
whom they have been trumpeted forthf 'Bttt tboo]^ we were 
mistaken in all these conclusions^^thei^h die pd^er 'of 
Pope was as great as Lo^d Liverpool biw ;r^e8ented it,~and 
though his Majesty should be in the Cbljf t^Cpaihe 30 or 

30 per cent, of the allegiance of the Ca^bd|io8 Irehuid, ‘Still 
we contend, that the policy of granting oc^npleile^jm imqnali- 
hed emancipation to thelb, would not be in fmy.4w«|ieC(' less .cer- 
tain and obvious. Whatever apprehension the pofrsT of the 
I*ope may excite in the old women of die .Cabinet and the 

..I....,,. ,11 I y — — ^ 1 - I ■ I.,. I ■ I 

* Evid. 240. 

f This Address is given at length in the Evidence, p. 665. 
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Tabernacle, — is the proscription of the Catholics the^^way to 
lessen it ? Has not the Pope, at this mont^nt, nU the power 
in Ireland that he could have were eipancipati^ granted ? And 
if be were inclined to, use that power tp' the injury of the 
Protestant religion, and the English connexion,^ is, it not clear 
that he. has infinitely greater means of doing 8P,when that Catholic 
population is in a state of irritation and disgust, ^rom the de- 
nial of their rights, and the ignominious and insulting treatment 
to which they are exposed, than if they were conciliated by 
being admitted to participate in all the privileges of the con- 
stitution, and placed upon a level with their Protestant fclluw- 
subjects ? This was the argument Lord Harrowby urged in the 
House of Lords; and supposing the statements of I^ord Liverpool 
witli respect to the divided allegiance of the Catholics, to be 
truo as they are glarii^ly . false and calumnious, every man of 
aenm must ad.e^tt that it is qonclusive and unanswerable. 

. We intended to have quoted a variety of passages from the 
tctiUfn<Htie8 of .the witnesses liest acquainted with the state of 
ixelMad, to show the feelings uiitvcrsally entertained by all ranks 
apd'^^ers of the Catholic popul^ion, with respect to Uie state 
degradation in which they now are : But these we must de- 
fer to another opportunity. It is clear, as well from the 
nature of the case as front, th6 statements in the evidence, 

■ Aut the foundutions of peace, order and, prosperity, can never. 
,bo laid in Ireland, , until the Catholics have been completely 
emandpated. Tlmre are, it is.truei many other measures, the 
adoption of which is essentially necessary to stem the torrent of 
pauperism, and to raise the population from the abyss of pover- 
ty and degradation into which they have sunk. But the ground 
can never be cleared for tbo adoption of .these measures, until 
the question of emancipation has been settled !-^and settled it 
cannot be^ otherwise than hy extermination of the Catholics, 
or the concession ^ihe^daime I The present miserable system 
cannot possibly last. dSyen Dr Mag^e admits, that if England 
were embarrassed by aiw serious, war, the standard of rebellion 
would in all probability Be rmsed, and an attempt made to effect 
the total separation of the two .countries. Surely then it is the duty 
of all who are anxious for the permanent peace and integrity of 
fhe Stdtish Empire, to exert themselves to guard against tiic 
possibility of any such contingracy : iyid we do hope that such 
an union may yet be formed among tme wise and liberal of ail 
parties, as may be able to put down the reign of bigotry and 
iniel^aiic^ to give peace and prosperity to Ireland, and lasting 
securi^ to Britain. 

We take leave pf this subject without expressing a 
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hope t&at the proceedings of some of the Catholic leaders may 
not bo allowed to prejuotce the cause Of emancipation. We 
are unwilling either to think or to speak uncharitably of the 
motives of those persons. But is impossible to disguise that* if 
th^ had really wished to impede the cause ,they. profess to ad> 
voeate* they could scarcely have acted in any 'way better fitted 
. to attain their end. Their violent and intemperate proceedings* 
and their utter want of discretion* have excitra disgust or alarm 
in- those very quarters where it was most impeetant to lay the 
foundation of confidence and conciliation. But the folly, of these 
individuals ought not to be allowed to retard the success df 
this great question for a single moment. Bvery one who re- 
fiedts on tha^ subject must be satisfied that they would i^ritfic 
into their natural insignificance* were emancipation, granted. 
So long as the Catholics are trea|ed as a degraded caste* anil, 
unjustly deprived of their rights* so long will there be disaffeo* 
don and rancour brooding in their minds* which misguided 
ambition or instinctive turbulence may easily direct to purposes 
of danger. It is idle, however* to attempt to suppress the 
symptoms of a disorder* so long as iti caUses are stirred 
to spread their roots, and scatter their seeds on all sides. 
Those who are really desirous to'^ put down the agitators of 
Dublin* ought to remedy the grievances of which they complain. 
When this is done* they will either be silent or Impotent : But 
until this is done they will always have a willing auditory* tmd 
must continue to posses a great and pernicious uifluence. 


Art. VIII. 1. Histoire du Passage des Aipes par Hannibai, 
Geneve* ISIS. > ’ 

2. A' Dissertation on the Passe^e of PLannibal ooer the Alps, 
By A CduMBER df the University of Oxford. Oxford and 
.London* 1820. 

S. Critical Eaanimation (f, Mr Whitaker* s * Course tf HannStal 
over the Alps ascertains* * New Kditiott. London* 18515.' 

A s it is to Polybius that we are indebted for the only consistent 
and intelligible account of the lO^morable Expedition to which 
we now propose to direefe the attenthm of our readers* it may be 

‘ i * 

* A number of Irishmen resident in the United States have lately 
been pleased to publish an address to the CadioUcs of Ireland. It ui 
about as trashy a production as we have ever read : But advantage 
has been eagerly taken of if* to excfte a prejudice against the Ca> 
tholics. . L 2 
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necessary^ first of allj to states in a general way* th^ grounds of the 
decided preference which rme are disposed to give: to his narrative 
as coaipaired with that of Livy. A native of Megalopolis in the 
Peloponnesus, he was instructed in the. principles. oTgoyernroent 
atfd aiplomttcy<by his father Lycortas, one of the ^efs of the 
Achaean League, and trained to the art of war under Philopoc- 
inon, the most renowned captain of his ag^ aiid commandeivin* 
chief of the confederate troops. At an early i^e.he command- 
ed the Cavalry oPthe League^ distinguished hintself by his valour 
against the Romans in -Macedonia, and was -the person selected 
by his countrymen to treat with the generals of ' that imperious 
republic. After the defeat of Perseus, he was sent as a- hostage to 
Korney where he remained for *the space of seventetn. years. He 
had -not been long in that great capital, however^ when his re- 
putation as a soldier, and. nia acquirements as a. politician and 
schdtar, attiraeted the notice* of the young Scipio JBmilianus, 
and he became the friend,^ counsellor, and companion in arms 
Cf that illustrious Roman. In order to collect materials for the 
great •historical work, which he had already projected, he 
crowed the Alps, visited Gaul and Spain, and, in a voyage 
of 'discovery undertaken for the purpose, passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and explored th'e western coast of Africa as far as 
Cape Nun, the southeip extremity of the ancient Mauritania. * 
j^ipio favoured the design in which he had so zealously em- 
barxed, and caused the Li6ri Censitales, deposited in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, and qther historical monuments, to be 
laid open* to his inspection; On the passing of the Senatus- 
consuUum discharging the hostages^ he returned to Greece, 
where he rendered important services to his countrymen, and, in 
particular, exerted himself to counteract the^ intrigues of those 
wh6 wished to involve that country in a war with the Romans. 
.But his efforts were unfortunately fruitless. The war of which 
he had foreseen the disastrous tmnsequences, and which his 

g rodent counsels had for a time retarded, broke out during 
is absence in Africa, wJItither he. had accompanied Scipio pn 
that exp^ition, which terminated in the destruction of Carthage. 
He instantly hastened to Greece; but appears to have arrived too 
late, that is, after the fall of Corinth. His presence was, how- 
ever, useful to his country ; for, though reduced into the form 
bf a Roman province, the eBtabli8hmeQ|.pf the new government 
was intrusted to Polybius, who, in the discharge of this delicate 
aiid difficult duty, acned with such wisdb.m and moderation as 
to secure for himself the bill approbation of the conquerors, and, 
which was still more honourable, the gratitude of the conquered* 


* G 0 SSBI.IN, Recherches mr la G'(ographie, I. 106. 
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Upon die completion of •fai^ labours* he viaited Egypt ; Mtil* ia 
the year of Rome 620» he accompanied fik^fuo into ^aiii* whore 
he witnessed the taking of Numantta, aa he had formerly done 
that of Carnage; |ie then returned to his native OOjj^ntry* where 
he died at an advanced age* of an injury received by «&U 
from his hoi^. 

Time and chanee have wrought sad havoc wntin/;^ 
of Polybius; His Memoirs of ^ilopoemo% hk Tr^dseon Tac- 
tics, his Letter on the Situation of Laconia* 004*^** Mistory of 
the War of Numantia* have utterly perished; while of his 
History^ which extended to forty , b^ks* onlv 

a small portion rernains. In its entire state*, that, great work 
comprised a period of fifty-three ^'ears* viz. froni the CQin.uii^ce- 
ment of the second Punic War** B. C. 220, till the cpnqf^t 
Macedonia by the Romans, in the year B. C. period 

by far the most interesting* and ^important in ancient b|sh>ry* 
because it was productive of those great events which es^blisli^ 
the ascendancy of Rome, and paved her way to tHh. empire 
of the world. But in proportion to the magnitude - of,, 
events by which that period was . distinguished* must . naVi^ 
been the value of an accurate and impartial history* wriUep 
by a soldier, statesman* and scholar* the intimate friend and 
companion of nearly all the great mm who had figured, in 
the army or the commonwealm* and the eye-witness of much 
that he described. *Ofthe forty books of which it origii^ty 
consisted, only the first five have come down to us mtire } pf 
the following* as far as the ^seventeenth* there remain, con- 
siderable extracts and fragments* particularly chaptera l? Jlp 
40 of Book XVI. De Me Militarif which have been sometim^ 
published separately* un(fer that title. Of the remainder nothing 
now exists except what is contained in two meagre abridgemei^t%. 
the one entitled Embassies^ the other Virtues and ViceSf which 
the Emperor Constantine Porpbyrogenitus directed to be made 
in the tenth century. The part that has perished embraced 
. the events of which Polybius was ey^rvyitness; and the despruo 
tion of it must be regarded as an irreparable loss to bistory*;^ 
notwithstanding the certainty* that much of it was incQrporaptdt 
and some of it still survives* in the work of Livy. 

The history of Polybius difiers* in the most essential points* 
from the works of all ^jne writers who preceded him. Not 8ati»* 
fied with chronicling events in the order of their ^cun*ence, 
which is one branch undoubtedly of an blatorian's ouiy* be de- 
velopes the causes by which they were rprepared* the circum- 
stances by which they were accompanied* and the results whi^b 
they produced ; he judges of the actions of men* and delineate* 
die characters of the agents ;* hie proves that political power h 
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tiever 4 ifktffie gift of blind fortthe, but the inevitable reward 
of nieatiB judiciously applied^ of perseveruioe in the face of 
difBcuIties, and of rovourable circumstances inafxroved by skill 
and decbion ; in a word, be forms the judgment of the reader, 
leading himHbe make those reflections on past events, which 
alone can qualify for the administration of public ail&irs. 
'Hence be may be considered as the inventor of that particu'- 
lar kind of historical composition, which, for want of a more 
appropriate term, may be denominated Rational, or Demonstra- 
tive^ n And, assuredly, history was 

never written by a man of greater practical good sense, more 
profound penetration, and more unbiassed understanding ; 
who combined, in a higher* degree, military with political 
science, or carried farther his .respect'for accuracy, impartiality 
and truth. The style of Polybius is not without its blemishes ; 
for he wrote at a period when,, the Attic dialect was no longer 
spoken in its original purity ; But were the censure passed upon 
it' by Dionysius f as true as it is severe, it could form no very 
Heavy drawback to modern readers, with whom the importance 
of the matter will* far more than compensate the want of those 
idiomatic graces and elegancies of diction, to wliich even the 
most expert Hellenist now* a>day$ must be in a great measure in- 
sensible. * In Polybius, ' says the eloquent historian of Switzer- 
land, 1; * we neither find the art of Herodotus, nor the force 
* of Thucydides, nor the conciseness of *Xenophon, who says 


* .This species of historical composition is admirably described by 
Cicero : * Nam quis nescit, primam esse historiae legem, ne quid 

* falsi dicere audeat ? ne quid veri non audeat i ne qua suspicio gra- 

* tiae sit in scribendo i ne qua simultatis ? Hxc scilicet fundatnen- 
ta, nota sunt omnibus. Ipsa autem exaedificatio posita cst in rebus 

* et verbis. Kerum ratio ordinem teroporum desiderat, regionum de* 

* scriptionem : vult etiam, quoniam in rebus raagnis memoriaque dignis, 

* consilia priroum, deinde' ac^, postea eventus expectantur, et de con* 

* ciliis significari quid scriptor probet, et in ^bus gestis declarart, non 

* solum quid actum aut dictum sit, sed etiam quomodo : et cum de' 

* eventu dicatur, ut causae explicentnr omnes, vel casus, vel sapientiae, 

* vel temeritatis ; bominumque ipsorum non solum res gestae, sed etiam, 

* qui fama ac nomine cxceliant, de cujusque vita atque nature. ' — De 

Oratore. iv. 15. • 

'f De Compos. Verb. 8. Lips. 1691. fol. It roust be confessed, 
however, that the style of Polybius is occasionally deformed by an 
intermixture of Latinisms ; such as uttnyywft for dekpondere sibi 
oliyuidj i»v»tu Uani* tif irterrtt Ttvisp for fid^ alicujus se permittere } 
uMteSt itfyut for male attdire ; ij xxf ifcxt ttiwxrrx, for mare nostrum, 
or the Mediterranean ; f>ene /talus. See, 

t Algemeine Geschichle, v. 2; 
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* every thiog in a few words, '^e is a statesman fuUibf hisaulH 

* jeot, who, indifierctit to the approbation of mere men of Jewers, 

* writes for statesmen ; reason is his. distinctive characteristic. * 

By the peace which terminated the first Punic War^ the Gai> 
thagiiiians had been compelled to abandon. to, pay down 

a tbousund talents towards defraying the expense oi war, 
and to submit to the imposition of two thousand twn hundred 
more, payable in ten years, in name of .tribute. Necesnty 
alone myde Utem yield to conditions so hard and humiliating. 
But a peace concluded on terms that in effect were tanta- 
naouiit to conquest* could not^ be lasting — or indeed any thing 
more than a hollow truce, procured at a great sacrifice, to |^ain 
time, and prepare for once mord taking the field. Accorduig- 
ly, after a sliort breathing, hostfUties recommenced by an at» 
tack on Saguntum, a city of Spain YMurviedroJ in alliance with 
the Romans, whicii was taken af^ an obstinate and protracted 
siege. Hannibal, to whom th'c conduct of the , war was intrusted* 
now formed a project* the boldness of which was Well suited to his 
original and daring genius : This was* to march from Spain* 
through Gaul* and aerpss the Alps* into Italy — and thus to at* 
tack the. Homans in the very centre of their dominions* where they 
had neither strong places* magazines* nor the means of retread 
should the fortune of war turn against them. It is at this point 
that the history of Polybius commences ; * and it is with this 
memorable expedition of the Carthaginian Captain that we are 
about to occupy the attention of our readers* taking that histo- 
rian a§ our principal guide. 

This determination has not been formed on slight grounds. . 
Till the time of our countryman the late General Melville* Livy’s 
obscure, confused, and frequently contradictory account of Han- 
nibal’s march had exercised, without rewarding, the ingenuity 
of military and other commentators ;• while the clear, , distinct* 
and intelligible account of Polybius had either been totally ne- 
glected, or' at. least* had not been studied with a direct and posi- 
tive reference to Alpine topography. And yet * Livy,’ says 
Gibbon, .f * appears merely as a man of letters* covered whh the 

* dust of his library, little acquainted with the art of war* care- 

* less ill point of geography* and who lived two centuries after 

* Hannibal’s expedition. ’ It may. well excite our surprise* 
therefore, that the authority of such a writer should, for one 


* We say commences } for the two first books, containing a suni* 
mary of Roman History from the takbg of the city by the .Gaols* 
till the breaking out of the second Punic War, are merely intro* 
ductory. 

t Miscellaneous WorkSf ii. 182'. 183. 
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jnonient) lii^e been suffered to ofltweigh that of a professional 
soldier, distinguished for his skill, accuracy and fidelity, and 
who^ moreover, bad personally explored the route of Hanni- 
bal^. 'while. that event was yet recent. , But this is not the most 
extraordiha^ point of the case. To say nothing of the mar- 
vellhus parts of Livy's narrative — of the God who appeared to 
Hannibal— the mountains rendered accessible to him alone — 
of the Alpine granite dissolved by vinegar, so that elephants were 
enabled to pfus with ease over perpendicular rocks a thousand 
feet in hei^t;— to say nothing of all this, which was doubtless 
intended as embellishment, the Roman historian’s account, as 
far as it is in any degree intelligible. Is, strange as it may ap- 
pear, plagiarised frotn Polyblbs-^from an author, who never 
relates prodigies or deals in the marvellous, and who is always 
precise, perspicuous, and satisfactory. But it is easier to an- 
propriate the statements, then to purloin the spirit of an au- 
thor; and it is certain that, whether it arises from the careless- 
ness of geography mentioned by Gibbon, or from the vitiating 
influence or a preconceived theory of his own, the story of Livy, 
taken as a whole, is neither consistent with itself, nor rcconciie- 
abl'e with the topography of any one practicable passage over 
the Alps. In truth, it does no honour to Livy, and must to a 
certain extent, lessen his credit as an historian, that, without 
acknowledging or referring to the source of his information; he 
has so liberally borrowed from an anterior work, in many places 
tloing little more than giving a free translation of the words of 
the author before him ; * and that with suspicious brcvit 3 ;, and 
very singular parsimony of praise, he contrives. In a posterior 
part of his work, '* to describe Polybius, to whose history he 
had been so largely Indebted, as * haudquaquam spernendus 
‘ auctor. ’ How different this from the opinion expressed by 
Cicero, when speaking of'the deputies sent by Hannibal, after 
the battle of Cannae, with an offer to the lioman Senate, of 
releasing his prisoners' op ransom! Polybius^ * bumts auctor 
in primisy scribit ! &c. ’ f So much for the preference of 
Polybius to Livy, — of the clear and consistent original, to the 
confused and contradictory copy. 

* Compare, for example, the whole of chap. 27, book xxi: of 
Lite’s History, with Polybius, L. iii.p. 196, (Casaubou, Paris, 1609), 
or Livy, chap. 28 of the same book, with Polybius, in continuation to 
page 197— or finally, the account of the skirmish of the Numidian 
with the Roman cavalry, as given in chap. 29 of Livy, with that given 
by Polybius in continuation,— and it will be seen that the former is 
slavisldy copied from the latter. Similar instances might be multipli- 
ed to almost any extent. 

* Livy, XXX. 45. f Dc Officiis, iii. 32. 
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The radi<»! error ^hicli has intected the speculations 
those who have turned their attention to this question, frq^ 
the time of Livy to that of Mr \yhitaker} appears 40 have, 
consisted in their adopting some hypothesis as to dto short- 
est and most practicable road from Gaul in'tp^taly,;an,d./^rAi 
betaking themselves to the aheient writer8:-r*|^k to ascertain 
what Voad they fix upon, or, if they differ, tp de<i^' l^tween . 
them on the best evidence that the case admits of, tp..hunt 
for authorities in support of the hypotheses they had .determin- 
ed to maintain. In opposition to a mode of proceeding, so 
absurd and unphilosophical, it occurs to .us that the plain 
course is, to inquire, not what is t]^c best or worst, the longest^ 
or shortest road, but what road, did Hannibal, according to 
the best authorities, actually takef; and whether that road will 
answer all the conditions, and accord with the degree of know’- 
ledge possessed by the ancients in' i^gard to die passes pf the 
Al;)s, the tribes who inhabited the valleys embosomed in them, 
and the different nations whose territories lay contiguous. In 
the order of investigation, therefore,* the state of the.antients’ 
knowledge, of the Alps comes first to be considered,— nfor, 
until we have acquired accurate notions on this head, we can- 
not proceed, with a right intelligence of the subject, to ana- 
lyze and compare with actual observation. This is the plan 
suggested by the rules of logic, and is in point of fact that ad- 
opted by the ingenious author Pf the * Dissertation, ’ who has 
collected and arranged, with great industry and perspicuity, the 
materials furnished ' by his predecessors, and who, by a careful 
and diligent examination of the different roads across the Alps, 
performed in the course ofa tour undertaken with an exclusive re- 
ference to this inquiry, has been enabled to give to his comments 
on Polybius a greater degree of interest, and to stamp on his 
observations a higher authority, than they could possibly have 
{Possessed had. he, like many ot his predecessors, especially Le- 
tronne, St Simon and Whitaker, possessed no other guide than 
liis map and compasses. It is extrepiely satisfiictory to observe, 
that the result of this investigation has been to confirm in evpry 

S oint the theory originally broached in the notes of General 
lelville, and so ably and judiciously expanded in the work of 
M. de Luc, which we have placed at the head of this article. 

Many years ago, on Kis .return from India, where he had held 
a high military command, General Melville directed his whole 
attention to the study of Roman military antiquities, and spent 
a number of years in travelling over France, Germany, and 
Italy, for the purpose of esqiloring the scenes of the most t^e- 
niarkable events recordetl in Roman history. Deeply eoiiVei^- 
sant in Polybius, ami fully satisfied of the accuracy, fidelity, 
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and injbelligence of that histomn, he resolved to. collect such 
accurate infortnation on the subject of Ilunnibars £l3(|)edition 
across the Alps, os should render tl»e truth of Polybius’s nai> 
rative no longer doubtful, and set the question forever to rest. 
Actuated by Uiese views, he begeh and pursued the inquiry with 
incredible zeal and perseverance; and the result was a full con- 
viction, that Hannibal had entered Italy by the Pass of the 
Little St Bernard, ‘ both as, being the most probable in itself, 
* anti as agreeing beyond all comparison more closely than any 
‘ other with the description given by Polybius. ’ It is umch 
to be lamented that the General drew up no regular account of 
his observations and discoveries, which would perhaps have 
been irrecoverably lost to the world, had not his notes been ac 7 
cidentally put into the hands'«.of M. de Luc, nephew of the dis- 
tinguished philosopher of that name, who was not only well 
tiualihed to appreciate theiv value, but who,. from the materials 
thus furnished him, has drawn up a masterly commentary on 
Polybius, for which he is entitled to the gratitude of every 
classical scholar and antiquary. We may add, that these notes 
we^;e shown to Mr Whitaker previous to the publication of his 
two solid octavos ; but he appears cither to have been insensible 
of their value, or, which is more likely, to have become so ena- 
moured of his own fancy about the Great St Bernard, and the 
learning with wl^ich he had supported it, that , he altogether 
disregarded them. 

With these preliminary remarks, we shall now address oui> 
selves to the main question, beginning with a short notice of the 
knowledge possessed by the ancients in regard to the difl&rent 
Passes of the Alps from Gaul into Italy. 

Before the expedition of Hannibal, the Rqfnans seem to have 
possessed but little knowledge of the Alps. Their incessant 
wars with the Cisalpine Gauls must, however, have led them to 
the foot of that gigantic chain ; and they must, from many cir- 
cumstances, liave tlisoovered, that the barbarians with whom 
they were contending h'id originally entered Northern Italy by 
some of the mountain defile. This would seem to have, been 
nearly the limit of their knowledge. Their intercourse with 
Marseilles, though established prior to die invasion of Hannibal, 
had been carried on by sea ; and we are not aware of any pas- 
sage in ancient history which would lead us to believe that, up to 
this time, they had made any attempt to cross the great natural 
barrier of Italy. This may, in part, have been owing to the 
barbarous condition and warlike nabits of the. tribes, who, from 
the earliest times, inhabited these mountains. Tradition in- 
deetl states,- that Hercules had forced a passage over, the Peiir 
nine ridge; and entered Italy with a great army ; but beyond 
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the mere leg^d, there is no existing memorial of such an aJt* 
tempt having ever been made. It was not in fact till after tlie 
expulsion of Hannibal from Italy, and till Spain and Gaul had 
become Roman provinces, that the legions bf the republic aU 
tempted to cross the elevated chain of the Alps, and. that indi- 
viduals ventured to explore these wild and hitheito inaccessible 
regions. But when the first tcrrora and difficulties were sur- 
mounted, the usual enterprise and energy of drat dreot people 
soon laid open a tract which had been formerly, so nttle known. 
By the time of Augustus, it had become well known and fre- 
quented ; regular roads had been constructed ; towns had been 
built in tile very bosom of the moiyitains ; and an open, and easy 
communication had been establishied between Italy and all parts 
of tlie empire. In a passage of Polybius that has been lost, 
but the substance of which has been preserved by Strabo, four 
routes or passages across the Alps a'l-e mentioned : The first by 
the Maritime Alps, that is, from Genoa, through Nice, to Aiv 
les, called the Via Aurelia ; the second through the country of 
the Taurini, over the Sa/tus Taurinus, or Mont Gen^vre, into 
Gaul ; the third through the Salassi, over the Alpis Graia^ or 
Little St Bernard, to Vienna on the Rhone; and the fourth by 
the Rhaetian Alps, from Milan, through Como, to Coire in the 
Orisons.' But as Polybius visited Italy and the Alps about 
thirty-five years after th6 retreat of Hannibal, and as the four 
passes now enumerated were all that were knowff to him^ we 
may safely conclude, that Hannibal must have entered Italy by 
one of them ; and, therefore, we must dismiss from our consi.* 
deration such as Were in use only subsequent ■ to the times of 
which we arc now writing. No one, however, has at any lime 
maintained that Hannibal crossed either by the Maritime or the 
Rhaetian Alps ; and consequently, the object of our search is 
still further narrowed, and mu^t ultimately be found to coincide 
eithcE with Mont Genevre or the Little St Bernard. 

With regard to Mont Genevre Cofim), our earliest in» 

formation is derived from Caesar, who appears to have crossed 
it when marching from Italy to repel the invasion of the Roman 
province by the Helvetii. The account given of this march, in 
the Commentaries, * is singularly brief, and, from the indefinite 
manner in which he has expressed himselfj somewhat obscure. 
He informs us, that, having raised two new legions, and' called 
out three that had been quartered near Aquileia, he set out on his 
march to Transalpine Gaul,, from Oiielum, which he describes 
as the extreme point of the Cisalpine province. But D’An* 
ville, widi his usual discrimination, has ascertained, that Oco* 
lum is not the modern Exilles or Oulx, as some preceding geo- 


* De Bella Gattico, i. 10. 
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graphm had supposed, hut Uxcau, in the valley of Pragelas, 
near F^estrelles. Strabo informs us^ too, that the next station, 
onyhe same road, was Scincoma^us, which D’Anville has deter- 
mine to be Chainlat de Scinguin, on the opposite side of the 
Col de S^triSres.' • The road must, therefore, have passed over 
that mountain. So fur the way is distinctly marked : And the 
author of the ‘ Dissertation * conjectures, that he marched along 
the Durance, as far down as Embrun, and thence by Glap (Pa- 
' pincum) and Die {Dea Vocontioruin) to Valence (Fa/en^/a), where 
he crossed the I&ere into the territories of the Allobroges. 

Thus it appears that, in the time of Caesar, theie existed a 
Homan road over Mont Genevre ; but when it was first open- 
ed we- are not informed. It .is'probable, however, that tliis is 
the road to which Pompey 'alludes, in a letter preserved by 
Sallust, where he says, * Nomine modo imperii a vobis ocoep- 

* to, diebus XL. exercitum* paravi, hrostesque in cervicibus jam 
.* Italive agentes, ab Atpibws in Hispaniam submovi : per eas 

* iter aliud alque Hannibal, nobis opportunius, patefeci. ' 
This is uuqucstioviably the shortest road into Gaul ; but 
from the expression, ‘ iter almd atqiie Hannibal, ’ we niay, 
infer, tlmti in Poinpey’s opinion, Cannibal did not pass into 
Italy by Mont GenSvre. All this, however, is in direct 
opposition to the statement of. Livy, who distinctly avers, that 
the road by Mont GenSvre was known and frequented from the 
earliest times, and that by this route the hosts of invading 
Gauls marched into Italy. Let us examine somewhat narrow- 
ly the statement of tlie Uoman Historian. 

He tells us, t' that the first inroad of the Gauls happened in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; that Bellovesus, a Celtic 
prince of Gaul, having mustered the redundant population of 
the Bituriges, Arverni, ^ji^iones, iEdui, Ambari, and other 
Gallic nations, in compliance, no doubt, with the theory of 
some ancient Malthjis, emigrated at the head of this motley 
mass in search of settlements; that they arrived fiS’st among 
the Tricastini ; that Bialovesus crossed the Alps by the Saltus 
Taurinus, or Mont Genevre; and that, having routed the 
Etruscans near Ticinus, he founded Milan. Borne time after 
this, the Ceuomanni proceeded, according to him, by the same 
route,. and settled near the site of the modern cities of Brescia 
and Verona in the country of theLibui. The Saluvii were the 
third who entered Italy by the s^e pass. These inroads were 
succeeded by that of the Boii aiii|p£iingones, who having pene- 
trated across the Mans Penintts, or Great Bt Bernard, drove 
out the Etrusci and Umhri, and settled in their country, con- 


« Ballustii. Hist. III. Fragm. 
t Hist. V. 31 
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fining themselves, hptYever, within the Appenines, on dje right 
bank of tlie Po. The second immigration through thia^ pas^^ 
was that of the Sepones, who took possession of the territory' 
situate between the rivers, Utens {Mxmtone) and 
chio). . 

Now, it must be obvious to scholars, that th6 ^hole of this ac- 
count is ill a high degree confused and contradi|;tof'y,/$4]d that it 
betrays an ignorance of Alpine topography altogether Klharkable. 
First of all, the lloii and Lingones are made to scramble^Over the 
rugged and inaccessible clilFs of the MmsPeninitSf which, i^bid- 
ing to Livy himself, could not have been passable even so late as 
the time of Hannibal. * In the next place, he puts the Cenoman- 
ni in possession of the territory of* the Libui, which )vas tiot si- 
tuate so far east as Brescia or Verona, as it ought to have been 
accordingfto his former assertion, but lay to the westward of 
ail the otlier Gauls, f I’lie author ef the * Dissertation ’ thinks 
the emigration itself apocryphal : but we . see no good grounds 
for this conjecture. To whatever cause it may bb ascribed, 
the roving spirit of the Gauls and other ancient nations, 
witli their constant tendency towards emigration in search of 
new settlements, is mutter of incontrovertible historical fact. 
•Of this we have examples in the case of the Helvetii, in that of 
the Cinibri and Teutones, and in that of the German tribes 
under Ariovistus. Admitting the fact,, therefore, tliat they did 
abandon their couiftry in search of a new abode, as Livy as- 
serts; it still remains to be explained, how they wandered so 
far out of the direct line of march as to the 'territory of the Tri- 
castiiii, and even to tlie neighbourhood of Marseilles, it is 
not conceivable that the Vatley of the Durance should have 
been better known to the Gauls than that of the Isbre,- which 
was much nearer, greatly more acc^ossible to surveys, and infi- 
nitely more fertile. But supposin^^what is utterly infcredible, 
that these tribes actually penetrated into Italy by tl\e Sallus 
Taurinus, or Mont’ Genevre ; how did it happen that they pro- 
ceeded as for us Milan to establish th>;^m$elves ? There is no 
evidence that the whole of tlie intermediate territory had 
been appropriated by any preceding invaders. But, waiv- 
ing this, — is it not much more probable, that each tribe of 
Gauls would attempt tp penetrate into Italy by the road pear- 
est themselves, with which they must have been best acquaint- 
ed, and where they could most securely calculate on procuring 

; • ^ 

• “ Nec verisimile est, ea turn patmsse Uinera utiquet qua ad PsMi- 

NCM Jerunty absepla gentibus semigermanin JuUsenU Hist. XXL 38. 
f PoLVB. Hist. II. p. 103-4. Casaub. 
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subsistence by rtie way ? We cannot believe that they set out 
at a venture, without knowin/^ whither they were bound, or 
any previous communication with Italy. Nor is this mere hy- 
pothesis ; it is a fact established by the positive assertion of 
Polybius, and by the statement of Pliny, f who informs us, 
that Helico, an Helvetian, returning home from an Italian 
tour, and praising the wine of Lombardy, his countrymen in- 
stantly resolved to emigrate : And the probability obviously is, 
that the tribes which descended info Italy, and took possession 
of the country in the neighbourhood of Brescia, Verona, and 
Mantua, had penetrated through the Rha'lian Alps, which, as 
the nearest, must have been {he best known to them. i>o much 
for the authority of Livy in )Lhis question. 

It is Polybius, we think, jvho mentions that a tribe called 
Gaesatae — a name bestowed on them on account of Iheir mer- 
cenary spirit— having beenVialled in to the assistance of the Boii 
and Insubres in their wars against the Homans, entered Italy 
bij the route which was afterwards pursued Ay Hannibal. This 
tribe, it has been ascertained, were Germans; and of course, if 
their route could be fixed with certainty, it would be decisive 
of the question. Now, Strabo states, that this ferocious horde 
were assisted in their incursion into Italy by the Sequani, who* * * § 
occupied Franche Compte and Upper Burgundy, ami without 
whom, he adds, * they could have done nothing. ’ But from 
the geographical position of the Sequani, tfiey could only have 
aided the Gaesatae.in marching directly through the territory 
of the Allobroges, and thence along the valley of the Isere, 
following the course of the river to the Alpis (Jraia^X Little 
St Bernard. 

It would appear, however, that the passage of the Little 
St Bernard was anciently known by the name of Cremo- 
nis, or Centronis Jugum. * Coelius informs us, * says Livy, 

* that Hannibal passed by the Crenionis Jugum; ’ and he adds, 


* U6i supra. PtiK. XII. 2. 

:}; Some difference of opinion has prevailed respecting the etymo- 
logy of the name. The author of the * Dissertation ’ thinks it is de- 
rived from the Celtic Grau {^Garbh ?), a word which enters into the 

composition of our own GrampianSy and means * rugged. ’ Cornelius 
Nepos ascribes it to a tradition, which he mentions,^ of Hercules hav- 
ing been the first who entered Italy by that route, at the head of an 
army ; and as * the sad Purger of infernal world ’ was a Greek, 
the pass was therefore called Saltus Gratis. The passage that con- 
tains this information is also satisfactory as to the opinion of Nepos, 
tiiat Hannibal followed the same route. 

§ Conn. Nep. in Fit, Han. 3. 
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that this pass led through the territory of the Snlassi into that 
of the Libuan Gauls, who occupied Verceil {Verc€llae\ Lo- 
mello {Laumrllum)^ and Pavia {^Ticitmm)', which fixes the pas- 
sage iiulicatcd to have been that of the Little St Bernard; Wut 
the authority of an historian so accurate, faithful and learned, 
as Cicero has described Coelius Antipater, 'f' must materially 
strengthen the idea that Hannibal crossed the Graian Alp in 
his expedition to Italy. It is true, that of this author’s writ- 
ings no part now remains ; but his opinion may be safely taken 
from Livy, who has involved himself in so many absurdities 
and contradictions by maintaining an opposite one. 

For the convenience of the empire, Augustus, as we are in- 
fc»rmed by Strabo, caused two regfllar roads to be constructed 
over the Pennine and Graian Alps ; and both of these, accord- 
ing to him, terminated at Lyons; while other authorities 
make the one to terminate at Lyonc, and the other at Vienne, 
the ancient capital of the Allobrogcs. The road through the 
Centrones, by the Little St Bernard, he describes as much less 
precipitous and uneven than the other over the Great St Ber- 
nard, which he represents as impracticable for carriages. He 
asserts, too, that the road to Lyons by the Pennine, is shorter 
than that by the Graian Alps. This is not the fact ; but if the 
passage referred to be construed to mean, that the tract of 
mountainous country is shorter*by the Great than by the Little 
St Bernard, the statement is perfectly true. At all events, the 
Alpis Grata was known as a passage from Gaul into Italy .even 
from the earliest times, and frequent allusion is made to it as 
such both in the Itineraries, and ih the oldest historical records. 
Nor, when we consider the nature and position of the' route, can 
we fail to discover the reason of its early discovery and use. It 
■was central with regard to Gaul; and from the fertile valleys 
through which it passed, with the abundance of subsistence 
which might at all times be procured by the wayj it presented 
by far the most natural and eligible line pf communication be- 
tween Transalpine and Cisalpine GauJV An accumulation of 
probabilities would, therefore, seem to {joint out this as the road 
by which Hannibal marched into Italy, to .grapple with the 
rising power of Rome, and to dispute with her the empire of 
the world : — And it now remains to be shown, that the narra- 
tive of Polybius coincides in every particular with the hypotlie- 
sis here propounded, for which the world is .indebted to .the . 
rare sagacity of the late Gene^ Melville, and which has been 
ably and successfully illustrated both by M. de Luc of Geiievsi, 
and by the anonymous author of the ‘ Dissertation, ’ already 
so often referred to. 


* De Oraf, II. 12 . — In Druto, 2G. 
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I'Vom the account of Polybius, which it is now our purpose 
to follow almost implicitly, it appears that, previous to the com- 
mencement of his march from New Carthage {Carlhngena') ^kvc 
Italy, Hannibal expected messengers or deputiesfrom the Gauls.* 
Polybius does not tell us from whattrfbeor branch of the Gauls 
lliese deputies were expected ; but, from several circumstances 
afterwards enumerated, it is evident, that the Gauls here spoken 
of were the Boii and Insiibres. In the first place, he men- 
tions, as one of Hannibal’s motives for choosing the parti- 
cular route he followed — the richness of the country situate 
between the Alps and the Po;f which determines the people 
spoken of to have been Cisalpine Gauls, In the next place, we 
find, by another passage, that the Insubres occupied the greater 
part of the country to the north of the Po ; that their capital 
was Milan ; and that they were a povverlul nation. Their 
boundaries on the north anti west arc not exactly defined; out 
it is probable that, in both these directions, ihe^- extended to 
t!io foot of the Alps, which sweep round the great plain of 
Northei'ii Italy in the form of a semicircle. From the same 
authority wc learn, that the country of the Boii was situate to 
the south-east of the Insubrcif, and to the south of the Po. 
But the most powerful motive in determining Hannibal to w^lt 
for these Gallic deputies, and to be guided in his subsequent movo- 
lueiils by the information derived from them, was ‘ the excessive 
* Ii aired tl)oy cherished towards the Romans, on account of the 
‘ disasters of a preceding war. ’ X Now Polybius expressly men- 
tions, in the second book of his History, that tljcse nations bad 
been, at the head of a hostile confederacy 'entered into by a 
Muml)er of the States jtalpy in order to check the rising- 
power and ambition of Rome. Hence there can be little doubt, 
that, in . the passage referred to, Polybius alludes to the Boii 
and lusubros, as the Gauls from whom Hanniba.1 expccteil de- 
puties previous to setting out from Carthagena for Italy. 

'rbc importance Raving this preliminary point settled be- 
forc we proceed fartherrwith the inquiry, will appear from the 
slightest attention to the- hypothesis already propounded. Why, 
it may be asked, did.FIannibal- take so northerly a route over 
the Alps as that by the Little St- Bernard? Why did he not 
adopt the more southerly, shorter, and equally convenient routes 
over the Cottian or Maritime Alps ? . Why, upon crossing the 
Rhone, did , he incline away to the...northward, instead of at- 
tempting at once to breast the Alpine defiles, and force his w-ay 

• P.OLVB. /i/sf. III. 188. 

’A^STW rii iijra Tiif ’AAird; xtei Tav mrccuav III. 188 . 

I roi.vn. Hist. III. 188, ' i 
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into Italy by the nearest road ? These queries admit of most 
satisfactory answers. In the first place* Hannibal, at the head 
of an army of .50,000 men* besides beasts, of burden and clc~ 
phants, would naturally decide on the route that lay through 
the most fertile valleys of the Alps* where alone he could calcu- 
late on procuring* subsistence for so great a force. But such a 
route is only to be found over the Mont du Chat to Cham- 
bery, and along the delightful valley of the Isere to the Little 
St Bernard. In the next place, the Carthaginian commander 
must have considered it of the greatest importance that his 
army,: — after the fatigues, privations* and dangers of such a 
march, — should arrive among friends and allies, united to him 
by the ties of common hatred and ambition, and prepared to 
cover his operations till he should be ready to take the field. 
In the third place, Hannibal must have foreseen that he could 
not penetrate through the Alpine defiles without coming into 
collision with the fierce and warlike tribes by which they were 
inhabited ; that this circumstance, added to the fatigues and 
privations to be encountered. in exploring a passage through a 
wild and unknown region, would unavoidably disorganize his 
force, and render a short respite, after descending from the 
mountains, essentially necessary to the reestablishment of order 
and discipline among the motley mass of all nations composing 
his army ; and that, without taking the necessary precautions 
to secure .so desirable an object* he would be exposed to destruc- 
tion the moment he appeared in Italy. Lastly, these Gauls — 
the Boii and insubres — cherishing an implacable hatred to the 
Roman name, were well fitted to cooperate, as allies, with a man 
who, w'hen only nine years of age, had taken an oath at the altar, 
* Sk NtTNOUAM POKE IN AMICITIA CUM RoMANIS, ’ * and who 
was now about to contend with them on their own soil for ex- 
istence or empire. Now, as Hannibal* before commencing his 
march, had taken the measure of every difficulty, and provided 
for every casualty which his penetrating mind could fore.sce 
as likely to attend the enterprise, the above considerations 
appear to establish, beyond the possibility of controversy, that, 
after crossing the Rhone, he would move off to the north- 
ward, and when he had gained the proper point for beginning 
his ascent, bend his course by the best and most convenient 
road to the territory of the Insubres. What follows will place 
this in a still clearer light. 

Matters being finally arranged in Spain, and the, report of 
the Gallic deputies having proved favourable, Hannibal pre- 


* Corn. Nep. in Vit. Han, 2. 
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j)an>(l to ninrcli, with an army consistin;:^^ of ,^0,000 infantry, 
and 9000 cavalry. From the conimeiicc’incnt of the nnirclrtill 
the arrival of the iirmy at tlie ft»ot o(‘ the Alps, Folyhins has 
crirofnlly slated tlie <listances, soip.e of which were me.i.'.in’cd hy 
the Homans, and inark(*d at every ci^ht stadia or mile. Nc- 
^Ie<‘lin<; those, however, that do not bear directly on our sub- 
ject, we shall l)e^nn with (lie distance IVom JOrnporinm, or Km- 
p<)i iae a town in to the passaj^c of tlie 

llhone^, wliieh is !iiriv(*n ai H>(;0 stadia, or ‘JOO miles. 

'l"he army ajipears to have marched a!(in;jj tlie i^roat Homan 
road J'lom I'linporiurn to Nismes whieli road, ae- 

c-ordine; to D'Anville, crossed the Fyrenees at Hellc'^arde, and 
sweepini*; to the right to (I/Zd/ja/s)^ passed through Fer- 

pignan, Narboiine, F(‘'/iers,' Foint D'Ainbrois, and Nisiin s, 
wdiere it separated int() two parts, of wliicli one ran in a soiitherr^ 
direction to Arhrs, and the other in a w csterlv to 'I'araseoii. It. 
is the opinion of General Melville that I lannibal reac lied the 
Itlionc a little above the modern town of liocineinanre, and 
there eirectc<l his passage across the river. With this opinion 
we entirely coincide. The point where the passage took pla(*e 
18 in some measure determined by its distance from tiie 
or Insula AUohro}rum^ formed, on two sides, by the I sere 
and the Rhone, on the third, by precipitous inouiitains, and 
compared by Folybius to the Egyptian Delia, from which il 
dillcrs only in having one of its sides bounded by stoop moun- 
tains instead of the sea. But from the point where 11 an- 
iiibal crossed the Rhone to the commencement ol‘ the ascent of 
the Alps, Polybius reckons 14*00 s^idia, or 175 miles; and of 
tin’s space 800 stadia, or 100 miles, arc assigned as the dislance 
from tlie entrance of the Nesus to the ascent. I lencc tiie dis- 
tance from the point where the river was crossed to the A^.sv/v 
or Jusuld was GOO stadia, or 7i> miles; which is preci-cly the 
distance betw een Roc|ucinaure, and the Delta AlUfiropjim, 

^ The distances given Ijy Polybius are tliese : — 

• Stntlin. 


Prom the T'illars of Hercules to Carthagena - iH)()0 

From Cartliagena to tlie Passage of the Khro - 
From the Kbro to Emporium . - . lh‘{)0 

I Vom Emporium to the Passage of the Rhone - JGOf) 
From the Passage of the Rhone to the Alps - HOO 

Across the y\lps - IliOO 


Making the whole lengtii of the march from Kew Cartilage to tlie’ 
plains watered by the Po (rr) Trr.d rov lu'arly POOO stadia, 

as stated by Polybius, or, allowing eight stadia to ihc mile, 11 'J3 
miles. 
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Wc shnJl reach the game conclusion from other data, Pol^’bius 
tm idontally mentions, that the (>hice where Hannibal passed the 
lvlu»nc was about for//' r/r/j/s march from the encampment by 
^ the sea. ' Now, reckoning, with M, de Luc, 15 miles to a 
<iay’s march, * Iloqueniaure would be 60 miles from the em- 
houcJiurc of the river. The actual distance is 64* miles. But 
there is yet another argument to be produced in favour oi’ 
ilt;(|ijenianre. The Rhone is thickly studded with islands. 
From Cacleroiise to Rocjiiemaure, however, w4iich is a diKtance 
of a league, il flows in an uninterrupted stream; and Hanni- 
bal, says Polybius, ‘ resolved to atlenipl tbc passage where the 
stream was imbrokcn. ’ f Again,* the position of Iloqucmaure 
was lUvourablo to Harinibnr.s purpose of leaving the sea behind 
liim. A passage below the influx of the Durance would have 
be<‘n dangorou , and might have been impracticable, as the 
Rhone is there liable to Midden inundations irom tlie melting 
i)f tlie siKjw .sweliing the Durance. Besides, had he crossed be- 
b)w thf* jiinction of these rivers, he could not have been four 
days’ march fj*om the sea; and, in like manner, had he crossed 
higher up than 11 oqiiemauro, it would have been diillcult to find 
an uniniernipted stream while the distance to the 

Jiisnla would have been Jess than 75 miles. Wc may add, that 
the diNtaiice from Emporium to Ro(|ucmaurc, reckoned on the 
Roman road, along wdiich Hannibal marched, agrees, in a re- 
markable manner, with the distance of 1600 stadia, or 200 miles, 
given by l^olyhins. According to the Itineraries, the^ distance 
IVom Finporium to Nisnics is 170 miles, and from Nismes to 
l\(H)ucinaure 28 miles, making in all 201* miles, or only Jour 
more than the estimate of Polybius. From all these concur- 
ring arginnents, then, w'e think we may conclude with certainty, 
that IlaNvi/ml jfas.srd the Rhone at or near Roquemaure ^ — and 
that wc have thus obtained one fixed point with which" to con- 
nect our subsequent statements and calculations founded on 
measures of distance. 

On the evening of the fifth day after Hannibal’s arrival on 
the Inniks of the Rhone, Hanno, who had crossed the river 
liiglier up, and was now advancing rapidly along the left bank, 
in order to fall on the enemy’s rear, indicatpd bis approach by 
a preconcerted signal, and almost instantly began a furious at- 

♦ Dividing the distance by the time, the average daily rate of 
march of the Carthaginian army, encumbered with baggage, was 12 
inilf s ; hut as halting days must be allowed for, this is obviously too 
little to be taken as a measure of four days’ continuous march. M. 
de Luc’s number must, therefore, be very near the truth. 

iv k&.tu mv ^Utrtv, ill. 195. 
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tack oil the enemy’s camp» which, from their attention being oc- 
cupied by the army in front, they had left almost defenceless. 
Tlic propitious moment had now arrived. Availing himself of 
the consternation produced by this movement, Hannibal, who 
had every thing in readiness, instantly forced the passage of the 
river, anti completed the rout of the barbarians. Military men 
will peruse with profit the description of this admirable nian- 
txaivre given by l*olybius. * 

On the sixth day 500 Numidians were despatched to procure 
intelligence respecting the Homan army, which was known to 
be approaching; and Magitus, with the other princes, deputies 
from Gallia Cirampadaiia^ were introduced to a public audi- 
ence, in which they expatiated on the extent and fertility of the 
region to which the Carthaginian army was about to march ; — 
declared the practicability ^f the passage over the Alps, witn 
the certainty of procuring supplies on the road ; — announced the 
inveterate hostility of their countrymen towards the Homans, to 
whom their bravery had rendered them formidable ; — promised 
the co-opcralion of all the Cisalpine Gauls in the approaching 
contest ; — and, finally, offered their services as guides to the ar- 
iiiy through the Alpine defiles into Italy. The statements and 
promises of these deputies raised the spirits of the whole army, 
and increased the confidence of the general, when he perceived 
the impression made on the soldiery by the scene got up, for the 
express purpose of inspiring them with resolution. 

Gn the seventh day the army began its march, proceeding 
along the river to the northward, or towards its source, («? 
rui and on the ninth Hannibal followed w'ith the caval- 

ry and elc'phauts. Three days thereafter, that is, on the iwi U'lh 
clay, Publius Scipio tlie llonian Consul arrived at the point 
where Hannibal had crossed the Rhone, with the intention of 
offering him battle, — it never having entered into his calcula- 
tions tliat the Carthaginian leader w^ould have the hardihood to 
attempt entering Italy," except by the Maritime Alps. Hut be- 
fore breaking up from his camp, the Consul had sent forward 
a detachment of cavalry to reconnoitre ; and these falling in with 
tlKJ Nuinidian horse ordered to the rear for the same purpose, 
on the day after Ilannibal had efiected the passage, a combat 
ensued, in which the Numidians were routed and put to fliglit. 
Now, it is stated, that the Roman cavalry were t/iree dviys in 
returning after this skirmish, with the intelligence that Hanni- 
bal had reached the Rhone, and that Scipio occupied the 
same time in marching from the mouth of the river, to the place 
whence the Carlliaginians had set out for the Alps. Rut Poly- 


Folyb. JliifL iii. 196, 198. 
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bills, it will be rcfollected, states this place to have beeiiyowr 
ilays’ march from the embouchure of the river; wherefore eight 
days ought to have elapsed instead of sixj before the Consul 
reacheil R<Mj[uemaure. By forced marches, however, an army 
may easily accomplish tiie ordinary distance of fi)ur days in 
three ; and iScipio must have been anxious to try the fate of 
a battle, and, if possible, save Italy from the calamity of invasion. 
This is a fair inference from the relative position of the par- 
ties, and not as the author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ asserts, the 
positive statements of l^olybius, who only informs us that the 
Consul, finding that the enemy had got the start of him by 
five days, retraced his steps with the utmost expedition, in 
order to enter Italy by the Maritime Alps, and push forward 
to engage Hannibal on the banks of the Po, as soon as he de- 
scendeil to the plain. . 

In four days from the commencement of his march, Hanni- 
bal reached the Nesus of which we have already spoken, and 
there found two brothers contending for the possession of the 
sovereign power. An arbiter suddenly appearing with nCar 
00,000 men at his back, was of course fully qualified to decide 
the dispute ; and being appealed to by both parties, he very 
prudently gave judgment in favour of the elder. This was a 
fiirtunate occurrence. The successful brother, grateful for the 
seasonable aid of the stranger, supplied the army with ne- 
cessaries, attended it with an escort of his own troojis, anil co- 
vered the rear from the attacks of the Allobroges. The latter, 
though they followed the march of the army, kept at a rcsjiect- 
ful distance till it approached the point of the mountaij^ous range 
where it was to begin the ascent. Here Hannibal lound them 
encamped in great Ibrce on the heights, and was compelled to 
take iq) a jiosition in front. Such is a rapid outline of the 
inarch from the passage of the Rhone to the point where the 
bold invader first found it necessary to halt. 

It will be remembered, that the infantry were two days 
march in advance of the cavalry and elephants, with which the 
General himself brought up the rear. In four days he reach- 
ed the Nesus * from tne place where he had crossed the river. 


* As the whole length of the march from the passage of the Rhone 
to the ascent of the Alps was 175 miles, 100 of which were within the 
Delta Allabrogumy it follows of course, that the distance from Roque- 
maure, where Hannibal crossed the river, to the commencement of 
the Della, was 75 miles, which is the actual distance between Ro- 
queinaure and Port I’Isere. We have seen, too, that this Delta or 
Nesus was bounded on two sides by the Rhone and the Iscre, and on 
the third by the outward range of the Alps. 
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which, as the distance heluee:) these two points was lo uniV-^, 
gives a rate o(’ miles per day, — moderate enough certainly, 
whenwe consider that he marched at the head of ele}>lianrs and 
cavalry. By the same data we fiful the inllinti y, who had set 
out two days earlica', inarched at the :ate of mil(\s ])er d ^y, 
which is the mean of aday^s march, reckoned from Emporium 
to t!io llhoiu^ 

The uccoimt .given oftlie itself is most clear tiuI distinct. 

It is descrihed as ^ fertile and populous,* kui ; 

and if we lay out of view the curvature of tlie liiiom^ at [.yoie , 
wliich, from the geiuuvl direction he assigns to the river,* 
Polybius ajjpears to liave overlooked, the assertion, that it re- 
sembles both in Ibrm and extpnt the Egyptian Delta, will be 
ibund to be perfectly correct. This resemblance of tlie Nesus 
^ is a most important consideration, as it enables us to deter- 
mine its position with the greatest possible certainty, and Ibnns 
a main link in the chain of circumstantial evidence, by wliicli 
we hope linally to jilace the hypothesis of General Melville be- 
yond the reach of controversy. * 

Through this Delta, then, Haiinil)al had to march KM) 
miles before he reached the point at which he had resolved to 
deflect to the riglit and to ascend the Alps. But had he marcii- 
ed the whole way literally ^ along the river,* tov Treruftov) 

In describing tlie boundaries of this Nesus or DcJlriy Casaubon, 
{^Polyh. iii. i*02.) reads instead of \irtL^u,c,y which Schwoi^lneiiser 

has restored. In some of the earlier editions of Polybius it is 
a corruption which General Melville foinul to be the reading 

in an ancient MS. of Polybius preserved in the Vatican. Tlie same 
correction must be applied to the following passage of Livy : ^ Quai tis 

* castris ad pervenit ; ibi Arar (/.s^z;y/) Uhodanuscpie arn- 

* nes, diversis ex Alpibus dccurrentes, agri aliquantiim amph xi, con- 

* fluunt in unum. Mediis campis lusuUe nomen itidilum ; incohuit 
‘ propc Allobrogcs, gens jam inde nulla Gallicii gente opibus aut 
‘ fama infeiior : ’ x.xi. 3k- fedinb. Uud. 17ol. It may also he no- 
ticed, that in an old MS. bC Livy, which M. clc Mantlajors saw in 
Trinity College, Cambridge,' the word Bisauar (/i/ Isnra) was writ- 
ten on the margin for Arar, in the passage first quoted. A more 
fortunate restoration critical skill and sagacity have never made. 
Classical scholars are not always geographers ; otherwise iiii-tkliman 
would never liave allowed Arar to remain in the text of Livy. It is 
only necessary to cast a single glance over a map to see the impos- 
sibility of the Saone ( Arar) and Rhone forming two sides ol a Drlta 
having the third side bounded by the Alpsa 

♦ According to Polybius, the Rhone flows in a direction from NhL 
to S\V. ; which is only true if its source and embouciiure, taken as 
l>vo extreme points, be connected together by a straight line. 
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lie nnisf liavo Iravelletl over double iJiis diJil:iiU'e belbre he nr- 
j ived at Vt‘nne ( Etaniui)^ where the Alps eonnueiiee to tliose 
a>(*eiulinj^ the sireaui. W'e must, therelbre, interpri't tlie^ 
j)lirasc not literally, but g'Uierally, regartlinf^ it as desci ifUive of 
tlie ^rejiter part, not the whole of Ids route, and believiiijr (hat 
the })rince whom he liaii won over to his interest, would 
eondiiel liim by the safest and shortest road to his destina- 
tion. M. <le Luc thinks that he cjuitted the It hone at Vienne 
( Vienna All()hy(^*^nm) ^M\i\ fell in with it again at St (lenix ; 
an opinion whieh is eonfinned by a eonsidcjation of the dis- 
tance, as th(! length of the way from Port ile flsere to Vieiiiu', 
and ilieuce to ^ eitne ( Einnna) hy the Homan road, is 07 njiles. 
(hueral Melville was however of opiifu)n, that the army left 
the )^!iu)iie at St Ilamht rt, and i rossed the first chain of 
the Alps at 1-chelles. Idle olijeciioii to this supposition is, 
that it disiigrees with the dislaiKH‘S’'as given hy Polybius, while 
iliat of M. lie Luc coincitles with lliem, within the limits cri'a 
\crv small error. 

A remarkable discovery made in the year ITM, affords addi- 
liiUial confinualion to l)g Lae’s liyptitluisis. In a field near the 
Milage of Passage, which is to tlie somh of 'Hair du Pin, a far- 
mer accidentally discovered a round plate of silver, 27 indies in 
iiiaineter, and in a siaie oi’ higis preservation, 'i’his singular relic, 
iU)\v in t!ui IL'yal Library at Paris, is fluted in radial lines from 
tlie cireumferenee of a small circle in tlie centre, charged with 
the hi^arings of a lion under a palm tree, and, below, the leg iinil 
hoof ol‘ a goat, executed not in line engraving or in relief, 
but by meins of small dots or ])oiut.s. Now, in the first 
place, the style of tJie engraving clearly [iroves, that the bou^ 
(Her in question is not of Uonian workmanship; and se- 
condly, it is known to Nuniisinaiical Literati, that a lion 
inuler a palm-tree, with the leg and hoof of a goat below, is the 
uniform device on every Punic coin that has been discovered or 
preserved. But, as we learn from Polybius, that HaiinibaLsa- 
criliccd on great occasions, and was fjeiierally observant of tlio 
ibrms of his supm’stition, — in proof ol which wc may rtder to 
what took jilacc at the assembly where Magilus and the other 
deputies atlonded, — it is probable that tin's bouclier was a votive 
tablet phfced by him in smne shrine or temple at dr near Passage, 
])reviolis to commencing the arduous and perilous ascent 
of the mounUiins. The situation of Passage, which, accord- 
ing to a current tradition, derived its nanic from tliis event, is 
extremely favourable to such a supposition. It stands on a 
consiilerable eminence — coimnands an extensive view of the 
r<>cky barrier which forms one side of the Delia AUohinninn — 
and inoicover, th(‘ first place in Ilaimibar.s line 'of march 
wh^e such a xiew cuukl have been obtained. The concliisiion^ 
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therefore*, is, that the bouclier is, in all probability, Carthagi- 
nian ; and that Hannibal deflected from the river at Vienne 
and moved off to the Alps, in a line drawn through that place 
and the village €)f Passage. 

Polybius goes on to state, that Hannibal, having on the tenth 
day, cleared the Nesnsy began his ascent of the Alps ; and the 
author of the * Dissertation’ conjectures, that he encamped at 
C'hevelu {JL/avisco)y the entrance of the pass over the Mont dit 
Chut, and distant from Port de i’Isfire 08 miles, — or only two 
miles less than the distance given by Polybius. We cannot afford 
room for even an abridgment of the induction, by which it is 
proved, frtjin a careful examination of all the passages in the 
roountiiins forming one side of the Delta, that plannibal must 
have carried his army over the Mont du Chat; it is sufficient 
to state, that it seems to us entirely conclusive. It appears, 
however, that ahciently, tlisre was a Roman road over this 
mountain ; but it was probably constructetl after Hannibal had 
pointed out the practicability of the passage. The Chevelu pass 
is much lower than any other part of the mountain, — it presents 
much less appearance of difficulty, and, in every respect, agrees 
with the ivjteu^oi vixot of Polybius, through which alone the army 
could pass. From Chevelu to the top of the mountain the ascent 
is about two miles, and on the top there is an esplanade about 
300 yards square. The road up this acclivity is by no means 
bad. In 1815, the Austrians passed it in considerable force, 
with all their baggage and artillery. Lyons is visible from the 
summit of the Mont du Chat. • If the Chevelu pass formed 

i jart of a liomau road, as there is every reason to be- 
ieve it did, then the fair inference seems to be, that if not the 
nearest, it was the best, because the most practicable route for 
the Carthaginian army, in the circumstances in which it was 
placed. 

It was at this pass that Hannibal found the enemy drawn up 
in force ; but learning'fi’om his guides and scouts, that they re- 
tired from their strong /position during the night, and re- 
turned to it with the earliest dawn, he determined to avail him- 
self of their nocturnal desertion. With this view, as soon as it 
was dark, he pushed forward his light troops, occupied the 
pass, and when.tlay light appeared, began, without a<noment’s 
delay, to thread the defile. The Allobroges,* astonii^hed at 


* The Allobroges who attacked Hannibal were under the com- 
mand of itetri nyiainu duces minores, and were probably a portion 

of that warlike tribe, who resented Hannibal’s decision in favour of 
the elder of the two brothers, rival competitors for the sovereignty. 
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finding themselves anticipated, refrained for some time from 
making any attack ; but observing some confusion among the 
horses and beasts of burden — which found extreme difficulty 
in extricating themselves from the bad road— they instantly 
commenced a furious assault from the ailjoining heights. This, 
however, was soon repulsed by a charge of the light troops 
down a sloping side of the eminence on which they liad taken 
post ; and Hannibal improving his success, became the assailant 
in his turn, and took by storm their chief town, where ho 
found a most seasonable supply of horses, . cattle, and provi- 
sions. 

The Mont du Chat answers in every particular to this de- 
scription. A rock, which rises in\he middle of the pass, would, 
if occupied even by a handful of, resolute men, render it im- 

C ossibie for an enemy to advance. This rock was, in all proba- 
ility, the position occupied first by the Allobroges, and after- 
wards by Hannibal. Polybius says, that the road was so 
fugged and precipitous that the least mistake 

or trepidation among the beasts of burden and the cavalry, was 
sure to lead to their destruction. 'And the author of the * Dis- 
sertation ’ informs us, that this is precisely what might be ex-' 
pected to happen at the pass under similar circumstances,— and 
that a .personal inspection of the ground leads to an intense 
conviction of its identity with that through which Hannibal pe- 
netrated. He also conjectures, with much appearance of rea- 
son, that the town which Hannibal took by assault, and where 
he found so seasonable supplies for his army, was not Cham- 
bery, which is seven miles distant from, the pass of Mont du 
Chat, but Bourget, which is in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Allobroges retired every night, and returned to re-occupy 
their position in the morning; and it would appear, from Poly- 
bius, that the town to which they regularly retreated, and that 
taken by storm, were one and the same. But Chambery is at 
too great a distance to admit of this having taken place ; where- 
fore Bourget, at the entrance of the fertile plain in which Cham- 
bery stands, has been fixed on ; and this conjecture is confirm- 
ed by the coincidence of the actual distances with those given 
by Polybius. 

After (he stofming of Bourget, the army encamped and rest- 
ed for one day. In effecting the whole passage, the length of 
which, according to Polybius, is 1200 stadia, or 150 miles, 
fifteen days were spent ; therefore, proceeding from the datum, 
that the army encamped the first day at Bourget, in the plain 
of Chambery, we can hardly err in the rest. jFrom Chambery 
the road leads to Montmeillan and the valley of the Isdre, along 
which, till the fourth day, the army proceeded in safely. On 
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that iUiy * it was exposed to the frrcalcst dangers. ’ The peo- 
ple of the country throin^h which they were passinjj came out 
to meet them with boughs and garlands, the emblems of peace 
and frien<l.ship, — offered hostages for. their sincerity, — supplied 
the army with provisions and cattle, — and seemed anxious by 
every means to impress Hannibal with a favourable opinion of 
their intentions. But all this parade <lid not deceive the Cartha- 
ginian chief, who suspected treachery, but thouglit it prudent 
to dissemble, and to try to conciliate by assuming the appear- 
ance of' confidence. Accordingly, he pretended to believe iii 
their professions of amity, and, as a proof of his faith, accepted 
their offer of supplying him with guitlcs. In spite of all his vi- 
gilance and distrust, however, the army, two days after this, 
was suddenly attacked on all sides hy these artful barbarians, 
who had got possession of the surrounding heights. 'I’liey werv, 
rcpulsed with difliculty, after a desperate struggle, in which the 
principal loss fell upon the invaders. To use a modern military 
term, Hannibal bivouacked the sixth night on * a While Ttock^ 
strong by its position, ’ in order to cover the passage of his 
army ; and, on the morning of the seventh day from the cap- 
-"'fure of liourget, and the ninth from the passage of the Mont 
dll Chat, lie marched, without further molestation, to the sum- 
mit of the highest ridge of the Alps. 

There cannot now, wc think, be a doubt, that Hannibal must 
have passed by the Little St Bernard. It is certainly time, that 
a modern road from Chambery and Montmeillah leads over 
Mont Cenis ; but, in Strabo’s list of the passages known to Po- 
lybius, this is not mentioned as one ; and, besides, the country 
through which it runs is so steril, that 60,000 men could never 
have founds subsistence had they attempted to proceed by that 
route. The valley of the Isere, by which we suppose Hanni- 
bal to have passed to the Little St Bernard, is, on the contrary, 
the most fertile and populous of any embosomed in the Alps. 
The population, in Haiapibal’s time, is proved to have been con- 
siderable', by the number^ that hung on his rear. But where- 
cver there is people there must be foot! ; for population has, in 
all ages and countries, been regulated by the moans of subsist- 
ence. The case, therelbrc, stands thus : Hannibal’s army drew 
its supplies from the country through which it marcjicd ; the 
valley of the LOre is the only country in the Alps that could 
Iiave furnished such supplies; therefore, the army must have 
inarched through this valley. But if it marched through this 
valley, it must also have crossed the Gr«?V/, or Little St 

Bernard, because it was impossible to cross any where else. * 

* In continuation of tliis dcilnction, it may I'urtlitr be observed, 
that the tiftie occupied iu passing tlirough the valley of the IsOrc, 
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barbarians, PoJybiiis informs us, that luul not llamiibal, 
trusting the professions of the .wily moiintainoors, taken (he 
precaution to place his heavy baj^gaLre and cavalry at the head 
of the line of marcli, and the chte of his army in the rcai% the 
wliole must imve inevitably perished. The loss sustaineil was 
neveitbeless great; and, what was more distressing to a veteran 
army, they were never able to come fairly in contact with tlie 
enemy. Enormous masses of rock were rolled down on them 
from the heights, carrying confusion and death into the centre 
of the columns, wliich could neither advance nor rdreat : and 
liad it not been for a bold and masterly inanaaivre, that day 
would, in all jnobability, have terminated the career of Hanni- 
bal. Observing at this crisis, that the enemy had neglected to 
occupy a huge insulated rock which com- 

manded the delile, he instantly took post on it watli half his 
infantry, and was thus enabled to keep the assailants in clieck, 
till the rest of the army had cleared the gorge of the pass, 
which was with diinciilty accomplished in the course of tlic 
night. On tlie following day, the enemy having discontinued 
all regular attacks, and confined themselves to predatory at- 
temj^ts on the .baggage, Hannibal put liimself at the head of 
the column with wliich he had occu})icd the strong position above 
nientioiied, and marched to join the rest of the army at the 
summit of tlie highest ridge of the Alps, where he encam])ed 
for tw’o days. 

Guided by tin's account of Polybius, General Melville firsts 

coincides in a remarkable manner with the actual distance from the 
plain of Chambery to the Little St Bernard. According to the Iti- 
neraries, the distance from Chambery {Lcmincmn) Bourg Rvesca! 

( Montiiln)^ is IG miles; from Bourg Evescal to Conflans [Ad Publi-> 
4’avos)^ IG miles; from Conflans to Salins IG miles; 

from Salins to Ayme f AjctmaJ^ 10 miles; from Ayme to feourg Si 
Maurice (Bergini.rinn)y 8 miles; and from Bourg St Maurice to 
Seez, 2 miles, — making in a*! 68 miles, not 70, as the author of die 
* Dissertation^ erroneously states. To tills, howxvcr, must be added 
7 miles, for the distance between Chambery Bourget ; and thus 
we have 75 miles performed in six days, or miles each day, which 
is the usual average. The author of the ‘ Dissertation/ who explored 
personally every inch of the ground, informs us, that the general as- 
pect of this tract of country corresponds with the description of 
Polybius, even in the rao^t minute particulars ; and that froin Scez, 
the last stage above mentioned, the passage of the Little St Bernard 
opens in front in a manner not by any possibility to be mi'itaken. 
On both sides, the mountains are lofty, precipitous, and covered with 
snow, uhiltf the pa>5 in question presents itself as low and practicable. 
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uiitl the iiiilhor of the * Dissertation * many years afterwards, 
found the localities to correspond in every particular with the 
historinn’s description. On the left bank of the Rcclus, an 
Al))ine torrent, the channel of which is frequently dry, stands a 
lofty While Itock^ composed of gypsum, and universally known 
in the country by the name of ha Itoche Blanche. At this 
poitit tl»e bed of the Reclus is steep and rocky, answering 
to the description of Polybius rh» ivf/3u.r»r xm ; 

while, on the other side of the insulated mass of gypsum, is 
a deep woody ravine. The author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ is of 
opinion that the army marched by the line of the Roman road, 
which, though more exposed, must have been less rugged 
and impracticable than the channel of the torrent ; but, as tliis 
supposition does not seem to accord with the statement of 
Polybius, it is probable that tliey advanced in two columns, tf»'i 
cavalry and baggage taking the easier and better road. La 
Roche Blanche' is admirably calculated for purposes of defence. 
It commands the whole plain of Scez, and would therefore en- 
able Hannibal to act etiually against the enemy on the heights 
above St Germains, and on both sides of the line of the Roman 
road. Hence we agree with General Melville and M. de Luc 
in attaching much importance to this remarkable physical fea- 
ture in the topography of the route ; and we are confirmed in 
this opinion by the circumstance, that, in the bed of the Re- 
clus, there have been discovered, at different times, huge 
bones, which, from their size, must have belonged to elephants, 
and are, doubtless, the remains of the animals which rushed 
over the precipice with their burdens, when infuriated by tlm 
wounds they had received from the missiles of the enemy. 
Another corroborative fact is the extreme difficulty of the 
road, and the time spent in clearing the ravine. General 
JMelville, who made a careful and minute survey of this tract 
of country, bears the strongest testimony to its entire and strik- 
ing agreement in every particular with the account given by 
Polybius. 

Altogether, however, 'this is the easiest road over the Alps; 
Saussure calls it * Im passage ties Alpcs le plus facile queje con- 
* noisse; and it is undoubtedly that most distinctly marked out 
by the hand of nature. Neither the passage over the Mont du 
Chat, nor the road along the valley of the Is^re, nor, finally, 
the passage over the Little St Bernard could, by any possibi- 
lity, be missed or mistaken by a general who had once entered 
on the tract ; and, accordingly, we find that 'Hannibal’s army 
never wandered, or mistook their way, which is, doubtless, as 
much to be ascribed to the distinctness of the route as to the 
knowledge or fidelity of the guides. So convinced of this was the 
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late Emperor of France, that, previous to his abdicfllion in 1814, 
he had made extensive preparations for constructing a new road 
over the Alps, analogous to that of the Simplon, and nenriy in 
the line of march which we suppose Hannibal to have followed. 
Nor would he have encountered any serious difficulties in the 
execution of the project, had political events suffered it to pro- 
ceed; for, as we have already mentioned^^column of Austrians 
COOO strong, with ten pieces of cannoiiMRld baggage, effected 
the passage, in 1815, with very little loss, marching by the 
wretched road which it had been Napoleon’s intention to im- 
prove and render practicable for carriages of every description. 

According to Polybius, Hannibal reached the' most elevated 
ridge of the Alps in his line of march, on the morning of the 
ninth day after the passage of the Mont du Chat, and at the 
time of the setting or the Pleiades ; which, as Dr Maskelyne has 
calculated, would be about the 26th of October; and the army 
halted two days on the summit, where there is a plain 2^ miles 
in length. In this part of the Alps the snow begins generally 
to full in September; and, taking one year with another, the 
winter sets in about Michaelmas. According to the Itineraries, 
the distance from Lavisco (C/tevelu) to the Alpis Graia {^Little 
Sf Bernard) is 92 miles, which the army performed in nine 
days ; and one of these being a day of rest, the average daily 
march was, therefore, 11^ miles, or a small fraction below the 
usual rate. 

Arrived at this point, Hannibal found the snow of considera- 
ble depth, and the army greatly exhausted and dispirited by the 
sufferings and privations of the march. To rouse them, there- 
fore, to a last eflort, which would at once terminate their la- 
bours and compensate their toils, the General is said by 'Poly- 
bius to have pointed out to them the fertile plains around the 
Po, and even the situation of Rome itself in the distance. But 
here sc great difficulty preseflts itself. The plains arHknd the Po 
cannot he descried from any part of the pass of the Little St Ber- 
nard. It may be observed, however, that this difficulty is com- 
mon to all the routes over the Alps : the Campi Circumpadani 
are just as invisible from the Pennine, Cottian, or Hhaetian, as 
from the Graian Alp. From no part of any of these passes can 
the view ih question be obtained : and hence a difficulty that 
stands equally in the way of every possible h 3 rpothesis can be no 
insurmountable objection to that which we have been led to 
maintain. The author of the * Dissertation ’ interprets, in a very 
lax manner, the stotement of Polybius, which he thinks equiva- 
lent only to this, ^ that nothing remained for them but to de- 
* scend and enjoy the fruits of their labours. ’ I'his, wc think, 
is altogether inadmissible : But wc cannot sny that the difficulty 
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itHflf iippcnrs to u« so t'orniidiiblc. It is not surely necessary to 
prove that every man in the army saw Italy, (he plains aVound 
the Po, and Home in the distance. There were several peaks in 
the immediate vieinity of the pass, which the soldiers mi^lit 
nseend at the sti^j/estion of the Genera^ and thenee enjoy the 
identical view of Italy described by Polybius. The author of 
the ‘ Dissertation’ is^jiute pu/zled because Hannibal could lust 
encamp with his wholWwmy on one of those commandinjr eleva- 
tipus. Hut wo apprehend it was not necessary to point out Italy 
to the elephants; and it seems sufficient to justify Polybius, that 
that country may be seen as he states, from the surroiindiiijj 
hei/fhts, and that a reasonable umber of the army might enjoy 
the animating prospect. Had^tho statement of th6 Greek histo- 
rian been vague and general, the latitude of construction jrroposed 
by the author referred to might have been admissible; but, as lie 
])Oftitively asserts that Hannibal himself pointed out the plains 
around the Po, reminded the soldiers of the friendly disposition 
of the Cisalpine Gauls among whom they were about to desceml, 
and showed them the situation of Rome itself, it is <juite impos- 
sible, we think, either to admit the construction above mentioned, 
or to reject that which has now been proposed. * 

At the commencement of the descent the army experienced 
great and unexpected difficulties ; and sustained a loss almost 
etpinl to that they had suffered during the whole of the previ- 
ous inarch. The load being covered by recent snow, which 
hs«l fallen on the unmeltod snow of the preceding year, (a rare 
occurrence in that part of the Alps), the yielding of the former, 
and the slipperiness of the congealed surface of the latter, ren- 
ilcred it almost impossible for the cavalry to advance : Both men 
and hbrscs were hurried in a moment over the precipices; and 
the .smallest slip was productive of the greatest confusion and 
disorder among those in the rear. It must have required ail 
the geuius*nd ascendancy of Hanmbal to support the cotirage 

Livy lias given a most romantic and marvellous account of this 
niFair, and obligingly furnislicd*tlie substance of Hannihai’s speech on 
the occasi<>n* His utter ignorance of the region of which he was 
writing will best appear from his own words : * Per omnia nive op- 
‘ picta, cjiuitn, signis prima luce metis, segniter agmeh inCfederet, pi- 

* gritiaque et desperatio in omnium vuitu eminerat ; praegressus sig- 

< na Hannibal in proinontorio quodam, unde longd ac late prospec- 

< tus crat, consisiere jussis inilitibus Italiam ostentat, subjcctosquc 

< Alpinis montibus, Circumpadanos campos : moeviaqne cos turn tran» 

* sceudere non Ilafiac modoy sed efiam urbis Rometnar ; cactcra plaria^ 

* rl provfivin fo) r : suinmum aJtcro proelio^ areem vt enput lia» 

* line in nmnu nc rA;U stair h iditHros,* \>ii. 
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of his army in such trying circumstances, lint this was not all — 
nor even the worst. After struggling for some time through iho 
Alpine snows, they at last cante to a place which seemeil the 
7 IC plus ultra of the mart;hj anti h:ul well nigh thrown them into 
irretrievable confusion siiul desp.air. On a sleep (Icclivily, ex- 
tcniling about a sltuliuin and a half, or nearly 1000 feel, the 
earth, which was loose, had been carried away, Ic.aving an al.- 
most pcrpcndicidar r.-impart of rock, ailfi thus prechitling the 
possibility of advancing farther in that tlircction. IJy a cir- 
cuitous route Hannibui attempted to turn this olxstruction ; but 
after incrctliblc ellorts was compelled to desist. He then de- 
' liberatcly encamped the troops in the* pass, and employed the 
whole army in constructing a roaJ for the baggage aiitl cavalry, 
which they ellectcd in one day. ,* The horses were then sent 
forward and distributed among the pastures. In three d.iys 
more the Numidiaos succeeded in j’cndering the road practi- 
cable for the elephants, which were by this time nearly starved 
to death ; and after they had cleared this diflicult and danger- 
ous pass, the General collected his army, .and descended into 
the territory of the insubres, where he encamped for soine.time,- 
in order to refresh the toilworn and exhausted soldiery. Upon 
making a muster of his forces, he found that nearly one lialf 
had perished in the course of this memorable passage. * 

Polybius expressly s.ays, that Hannibal performed this me- 
morable passage in fifteen days. But wc have seen that ho 
reached the summit of the Little St Bernard on the morning 
of the ninth day, and encamped there two days, of which 
the ninth must be reckoned one. In one day more a road was 
opened for the cavalry and baggage, which therefore began 
their descent on the, twelfth day ; and in three days thereafter 
the way was practicable for the elephants.. Thys we have 
the fiitcen days which Polybius fixes as the time of the pas-, 
sage. It .appears, therefore, that from the moment the road' 
was rendered practicable for the elephtyits, he appears to hove 
considered the passage as terminated notwithstanding he had 
mentioned a little before that Hannibal was three days in reach- 
ing the plain from the time that the path was constructed for the 
cavalry and baggage ; a statement whicli would give eighteen' 
days as the complete time of the passage. But when PolybiuS' 
restricted it to fifteen days, he probably meant that in that time 
the chief difficulties of the march were, overcome. As the pas- 
sage, however, w'as not completed till Hannibal reached the plains. 

* Livy says. he lost 3C,000 men iu all, which is probably exagger- 
ated. 
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around the Po ; so, in estimating distances, we must be guided by 
the eighteen, not the fifteen days, or the time occupied in sur- 
mounting the principal obstructions. But, according to the 
Itineraries, the distance from Lavisco to Aoste {Augusta Prae- 
toria) is 129 miles, and thence to tyree {Eporedia) 46 miles, 
making in all 175 miles; from which 14^ miles — the distance 
fcom lvr6e to Donas, where the Alps finally terminate — are to 
be deducted. In the ^Itineraries, however, the distance from 
Pre Didier {Arebrighm) to Aoste, is given 5 miles in excess, 
as we find from the measurements laid oown in the best modern 
maps ; and consequently a further deduction to that extent be- 
comes necessary. Thus tlfe ultimate corrected distance is 155^ 
miles, instead of 150, the nutriber given by Polybius; being as 
near an approximation as cou^d possibly be expected on a sub- 
ject of this kind. 

Further, there are only two roads by which Hannibal could 
have arrived among the Insubres, viz. either by the Great or Little 
St Bernard. The distances alone put the former entirely out 
of the question ; and as Polybius informs us, that * Hanni- 
* bal . descended amoiig the Insubres, ’ it follows by necessary 
consequence that he descended from the Little St Bernard. 
Livy’s statement, that Hannibal arrived first among the 
Taurini, is manifestly absurd and inconsistent. In the Jir-st 
place, it presupposes him to have passed by Mont Genevre, 
which has been already shown to be impossible. Secondly, it 
is not only opposed to the pointed assertion of Polybius, but 
incompatible with the principles upon, which Hannibal all a- 
long acted. Is it conceivable, that the Taurini would have suf- 
fered him to collect and organize the remains of his army, and to 
recruit them after their fatigues, while in the full knowledge of 
his being the ally of their enemies the Insubres? Would they 
not rather have attacked his army in its weak and disorganized 
condition ? Is it credible that a great commander, like Hanni- 
'bal, would, on entering a hostile territory, disperse his troops, 
as we know he did on his descent to the plains of Italy, and thus 
expose them to be destroyed in detail ? Did he not invariably ani- 
mate his troops with the assurance that they would be received, on 
their descent, among a friendly people? Were not guides furnish- 
ed to him by his allies, and was it not the business of these guides to 
conduct him to.the territory of their countrymen ? Finally, did 
-not Hannibal, as soon aq his troops were able to take the field 
c^ter their fatigues, lay siege to Augusta Taurinorum, the capital 
of the Taurini, and carry it by storm, in consequence of which 
the whole, surrounding country submitted to his mercy.? Had 
Hannibal acted as some writers have represented, he must have 
2 
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been as stupid as ope of his own elephants, and equally unfit to 
be intrustea with the command of an army. 

The general result, then, of the foregoing investigatioD is to 
confirm, in a remarltable manner, the narrative of Polybius, 
and, at the same time, to expose the inconsistency and contra* 
dictions involved in that o#I.ivy. Among the m^erns. Gene- 
ral Melville, M. de Luc, and t^e author of the * Dissertation ’ 
so often referred to, have applied themselves to the illustration of 
the former, with what success the readers of this article may how 
be enabled to judge ; while the latter has been explained, com- 
mented on, and, with some modifications, adopted by Folard, 
Letronne, St Simon, and others. The opinions of these au« 
thors we sball^ however, pass without examination ; for having 
demonstrated, as we think, the dtter worthlessness of Uie text, 
it would be sheer waste of time to trouble ourselves with the 
commentary. But we cannot dismiss Whitaker in this summary 
fashion ; and as the Critical Examination.^ as it is called, of his 
* Course of Hannibal over the Alps ascertained, * is heither 
more nor less than an abridgement of the original work, we 
shall make it the subject of a few observations, — premising that, 
according to the theory both of the critic and his principal, 
Plannibal passed by the Pennine Alp or Great St Bernard. 

In the first place, then, the tritic, after Whitaker, asserts, 
that Plannibal crossed over to the left bank of the Rhone at 
Lauriol : but he has prudently abstained from assigning any 
reason for this assertion, — which is certainly to be regrettedf. 
Roquemaure, where, 'from a number of corroborative circum- 
stances, we conceive the passage of the Rhone to have been 
effected, is 50 miles from the sea ; and it is stated both by 
Polybius and Livy that the place where Hannibal crossed was 
four days’ march from the embouchure of the river, which would 
give 12^ miles for a day’s march, being the average rate for the 
whole route from Carthagena to the Rhone, and nearly the ordi- 
nary or prescribed rate ofmarch of the Roman legions. But Lau- 
riol is more than 100 miles from the epihbuchure of the Rhone, 
which would give a rate of march mcceedin|^ 25 milee a day--- 
a distance totally out of the question ; for it is evident^ that 
Polybius and Livy, when they employ a day^s march as a mea- 
sure of distance, do not mean fiorced marches, but the usual tede 
at which an army proceeds wneit encumbered %ith its bag^ge. 
But, further, the place where Hannibal crossed the Rhone was 
75 miles below the Delta AilobrogUm ; whereas^ if the Delta 
^ where Polybius has fixed it, Laurioi is less thim 18 miles 
distant,— and if it be where Whitaker has fixdd it, viz. the 

• See on this point Pciybw$t llL 201. Casaub. 
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site of the modern town of Lyons, it is more than 90 miles 
distant. 

Nextt with regard to the passage in Livy, already quoted, 
in which, upon the authority of Schweighmuser, and the old 
editions, we read Isara for Arar^ the Critic, in imitation of his 
master, retains the latter reading : !!V.nd, in support of this ex- 
traordinary preference, he contends, frst, that, among the Ro- 
mans, the world Alps was employed as generic ; and, secondly^ 
that the statement, — Ihi Arar Riiodanusque, amnes diversis 
‘ EX Alimbus decurt'erUeSy agri ali^uantum amplexiy confluunt in 

* ununty ’ — means only, that the Saone and the Rhone take their 
commencement in diffh'ent mountains-'—a. truism which it re- 
quired no ghost to announce— ^and form a small Delta at their 
confluence. In opposition to*' this, however, we aver that the 
word Alpes is never used as generic by the Classic authors ; and 
even if it were, that such a' use of it in the passage in question 
would be equally obnoxious to genuine latinity, atid to every re- 
ceived rule of interpretation. The Alps, strictly so called, 
have alone been mentioned, and no other mountain or moun- 
tains so much as hinted at : How then is the reader to compre- 
hend what is meant by different Alps, when no mountains ex- 
cept those which separate Gaul from Italy have been cither di- 
rectly or hidirectly alluded to ? * Besides, every schoolboy knows 
that the words, divetsis ex Alpihus decurrentesy mean, not that 
the rivers in question flow from different Alps or mountains, but 
from different parts of the same chain, known by the name of 
Alps ; just as summits mans does not meah the highest moun- 
tain, but the highest par/, or top, of the mountain, — and as primd 
luce does not mean the first day, but the first party or dawn, of a 
given day. But, if this interpretation be correct, — it follows, that, 
in the above passage, some change must be made; for the Arar, or 
Saone, does not take its origin in the Alps, but in the Vosges, in 
Franche Compte atad Lorraine. The substitution of the word 
Isara, as Schweighteusbr.proposfxl, and as the old editions war- 
rant, renders the whole dear and distinct, because geographi- 
cally correct, and is moreover pointed out for our adoption by 
the genius and structure of the language itself. 

Thirdly, Upon the statement of. Polybius, that Hannibal pass- 
ed through a sort of island resembling, in size and figure, that 
portion of Egy^ called the Delta, Whitaker remarks : * This 

* points precisely -at the situation of Lyons, which, though at 

* present it is not entirely 2 »$tt 2 a/ed, appears from ancient re- 

* cords to have formerly been so. * Now, bating the assertion 
of this dogmatical antiquary, there is not a tittle of evidence to 
prove that Hannibal was ever at or near Lyons. * It is admitted, 
on all hands, that he marched to the northward («$ ir# 
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alonff the bank the Rhone; and unless we assume that 
the Carthaginian Captain — who encountered the most formid- 
able difficulties in transporting his army> with the elephants and 
baggage* to the left bank of the river— -re-ftossed to the right 
bank at or near Lyons* merely to accommodate Mr Whitaker* 
we must conclude that the passage ^illuded to in Polybius does 
any thing but * point precisely to the situation of Lyons. * Fur- 
ther* it appears* from the statement of Polybius* that Hannibal 
marched a hundred m^s within the Delta or Nesus^ whereas the 
peninsula of I^ons is not six miles^ across. 

Fourthly, Hannibal’s guides were Cisalpine Gauls (probably 
Boians and Insubrians)* with ,prince Magilus at their faeadL 
They had* of course been in the habit of crossing the Alps into 
Transalpine Gaul, and consequently must have been acquaint- 
ed not only with the mountain passes* but the roads leading to 
them. Is it credible, then, that they would have conducted the 
Carthaginian army so far to the north-west as Lyons* when* by 
turning off at Vienne, where the river begins to trend to the 
westward, they would have marched aioqg the diameter instead 
of the arch of a semicircle* and would have met the Rhone a- 
gain at St Genix ? Even had Hannibal intended* as Whitaker 
asserts, to proceed towards the sources of the Rhono and cross 
the Alps by the Great St Bernard, the above supposition is in- 
admissible* unless we take it for granted* either that the guides 
were utterly ignorant of the country* or that Hannibm had 
some particular motive* known only to Mr Whitaker* for unne- 
cessarily extending his march. We have already seen how re- 
markably the measures of distance given by Polybius corre- ■ 
spond with the topography of the route which we have assigned 
to Hannibal. If the hypothesis of Whitaker were, however* to 
be received, the authority of that accurate historian must be to- 
tally disregarded; for* not only is the notion that Hannibal 
proceeded to Lyons incompatible with the distances as laid 
down by Polybius, but* according to the route chalked out by 
Whitaker* Hannibal* - from the time -of his crossing the Rhone 
iill his descent among the Insubres* ‘must have traversed a dis- 
tance four times greater thaii that speciSed* by a military 
historian* celebrated for his scrupulous fidelity to facts* and who 
personally explored the route- while the Expedition to Italy was 
yet a recent event. 

Fifthly, The Critic attempts to bolster up Whitaker’s hjqKJ- 
thesis by the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus*.'who says* 
that Hannibal* after passing through the, country of' the Tricas- 
tini and the frontiers of the Vocontii* as far; as the. Tricorian 
Defiles {Saltus Tricot ii), proceeded along the river Druentia, 
to take possession of the Etruscan territory {per fiumen Druen^ 

N2 • 
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tiam regimes occupavit, Pitruscas). But thii statement militates 
against the opinion., both of MV Whitaker and his Critic; the 
former labburing to prove, that the ancieiit Druentia is not the 
Durance, but the ^^rve, which falls into the Rhone at Geneva 
the latter, that it is the Drance which discharges itself into the 
same river at Martigny. But the Tricastini, Vocontii, and 
Tricorii inhabited the southern part of Dauphin^, now called 
the Department of the Lower Alps, and, of course, lived at a 
great distance from the locality of either the Arve or the Drance; 
and with regard to the Durance, it runs by Sisteron, £m> 
brun, and Briancon, and would have conducted Hannibal, had* 
he pursued the line of its course, across thef Aipis CottiSf or 
Mont Gendvre. But this is the hypothesis of Livy, whom Am- 
raiahus has implicitly followedv repeating even the ridiculous- 
story of Hannioal dissolving the rocks with vinegar, — * aceto- 

* que. infusp cupem dtssol vit. ’ . 

Z/OS/^, * Mr Breval, * says the Critic, * a most intelligent 

* Bnglish traveller, supposes Hannibal to have crossed the 

* mountains by the way of the Little St Bernard, which is like- 

* wise the route assigned to him by General Melville, who went 

* over the Alps with ^for) the eapress purpose of tracing the 

* footsteps of the' Carthaginian leader. *jp. 24. But, he adds, 
in the tranchant manner of his principal, — < This is not the 

* course pointed out by Polybius and Livy ! ’ There is no- 
thing more convenient, occasionally than a good round asser- 
tion ; however, that the reader may not be overpowered by this 
oracle, we shall take the liberty of opposing the Critic to him- 
self. At page 98, he informs us that * the only point (in the 
'* route delineated by Whitakbr) where we can fix Hannibal 

* with any certainty, seems to be at Bard ; but he might have 

* come thither Jrom the Little ^ Bernard, in the route pointed 

* out bp General Melville* ’ Again, after quoting the statement 
of Polybius, that the Prince whom Hannibal had restored, co- 
vered the march of the army till it approached the Alpine de- 
files, he very candidly r^narks : * Surely the mouth of the 

* Arve at Geneva cannot be-said to be 'near the pass of the Alps.- 

* To the nearest pi»8, vohich is the Little St Bernard, the distance 
‘ is above seventy miles ; and by the road which Mr Whitaker 

* marks out for Hannibal, vijc. by the Great St Bernard, it is 

* above one hundred miles. This olpection Mr Whitaker ovoht 

* to htew obviated** Certainly Mr Whitaker taught* to have 
obviat^ this objection— or. to have abandoned his meory ! Bu^ 
unfortunately, he cduld not do the former, because it was physi- 
cally impossible ; and he wmld not abandon the latter, because 
it was .hia own ! . . 

Having thus traced Hannibal from Caxthagens in Spain to the 
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fertile fields of Itidy, now destined to become the theatre of des- 
perate and sangtrinaiy combats, * Liv/s pictured p^* sK^l 
tell the rest. It is sufficient to say, that the renown t^ich the 
Carthaginian Commander had iustly acquiHll by his bold pas- 
passage of the Alps, was speediW eclipsed by the more dazzling 
glories of Ticinus, Trebia, Thrasymeniis, and, above all, 
Cannae, where the flower of the. Koman army perished to 
expiate the obstinacy of their headstrong leader-~and the 
conquest of Italy appeared to be achieved. But great as was 
his genius for war,' Hannibal erred in his turn. Either astonish- 
ed at his own success, or„ which is more probable, consider- 
ing the game as dp with the Romans, he suifered the decisive 
moment to escape ; while the young Scipio, a man endowed 
with a genius equal to his own, .profited by his neglect, roused 
the Romans from their consternation, and infused into the masi 
of his countiymen a portion of his own exalted patriotism. 
The pleasures of Capua, and the prudence of Fabius,, complefr* 
ed the salvation of. Rome. Hannibal soon experienced the 
mutability of fortune; was recalled to defend that country 
which had sent him forth as an invader, — and was finally con- 
quered by that Scipio, ’whom alone, of all the Romans, the 
overthrow of Cannae had not stricken with dismay. 

O gloria ! vincitur idem 

Nempd, et in exilium praeceps fogit ; atque ibi, magnus 
Mirandusque cliens, sedet ad praetoria Regis, 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno ! 

Fincm animae, quae res humanas miscuit olim, 

Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nec telat sed file 
Cannarum vindex, et tanti sanguinis ultor. 

Annulus. I, demons ! et saevas curre per Alpes— 

*Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias ! 
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F rom the very beginning of onr labours >np to the present 
hour, there are two subjects of domestic interest to which 
we have never ce4|Md to direct the attention of our readers — 
the quejstion of General Education, and the State of our Fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland. Conceiving it at. this moment to be 
peculiarly necessary to consider these subjects as they bear 
upon each other, we propose, in the present article, to take a 
view of the Education of the Irish poor. 

From the recent Parliamentary debates, and the inqui- 
ries still pending — from the extraordinary scenes which 
have been lately exhibited in Ireland, by* the varioys re- 
verend performers who have appeared on the polemical 
stage — and, above all, from jjhe misconceptions which these 
proceedings have produced in the sister kingdom, we con- 
sider that the time is noyr come when a dispassionate in- 
quiry into the true state of the' question may both engage 
more notice, and produce more beneficial effects than at any 
former period. If we can soften existing animosities, by ex- 
plaining the real state of the argument, and ifj by clearing a- 
way the rubbish with which the clumsy workmen on both sides 
have encumbered the ground, we can bring our readers to per- 
ceive the exact object of this ecclesiastical contention, we 
shall be satisfied that a great and decisive advantage has been 
attained. Before entering upon the merits of the question, 
however, we must be allowed a few remarks op the late discus- 
sions in Ireland. 

The ultimate consdljuences of the great changes which 
are now in progress throughout the • world, have been often 
made the subject of speculation ; and many a quiet observer 
has lately been tempted to wish he could be permitted to anti- 
cipate what aspect society would exhibit some twenty-five or 
thirty years hence, from the combined operation of General Edu- 
cation — Free Trade — Rail-roads — Gas Lights — Steam-engines 
Phrenology, and Joint-stdek companies. It is not quite so in- 
teresting, we admit, to look backward : But it has tlie advan- , 
tage of oeing a good deal easier, — and almost as instructive. 
At all events, our prospective visions will undoubtedly gain a 
great deal both ip clearness and' in extent, in proportion to the 
compass and exactness of our. survey of what is past, ^ith 
regard to Ireland, in particular, the retrospect is of peculiar 
importance ; although, on the present occasion, we do not pro- 
pose to carry it unreasonably far. 

By the census of 1821, the population of Ireland appears 
tohaveWceeded 6,800,000; ana under the double excitements 
of the Ipotato, and the Insurrection Act, it seems to have 
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doubled in thirty-three years. Two hundred thousand young 
White-boys are thus^dded annually to society in Ireland. On 
these calculationsy the pojpulation of 1825 cannot be less than 
seveh millions and a half F— And of this numb^ it may safely be 
assumed, that T50,000 are within the of education. * Such, 
at least, is the proportion which the children receiving instruc- 
tion in Scotliuid, Holland, atid Switzerland are found to bear 
to the entire population. By the last Educatiem Report of 
Ireland, 500,000 children are stated to be in a course of in- 
struction. t There remains^ therefore^ upwards of 250,000 chiU 
dren wholly destitute of education. It must not, however, be 
imagined, that these 250,000 children are left altogether to na- 
ture. If proper schools are not provided for them, that great 
national instructor — Captain Rock — ^is at hand ! In his icolepo^ 
lytechnique he receives these pupils; he forms them for the 
high duties to which they may be called ; and where we find 
that 250 ,o 60 children are left without education, we cannot feel 
. vcry*greatly surprised that 26,170 persons are committed for 
txiad inJ a single year. J • 

It may perhaps be supposed that the 500,000 scholars 
arc pursuing a course of instruction likely to contribute 
either to individual or national improvement. But this unfor- 
tunately is f}ir from being the case. Though not inclined to 
think that any course of education can exist which is not prer 
fevable to total ignorance, we believe it to be unquestionably 
true, that the mere village or hedge-school of Ireland is too,f 
frequently of the very worst description ; and that, as such, it 
reduces the benefit of education to its lowest term. 

* It is a fact, ’ observes the author of an excellent Address to the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, * that the Irish are taught to read and 
write wherever the parents can pay a teacher. But when this reading 
Is acquired, it contributes very little towards the advancement of 
knowledge, there being scarcely any useful books in the hands of 
the poor. The school-books have hitherto been very few, and ill' 
adapted to their end. A catechism cemmitted. to memory in 
childhood, and but ill understood, and a small prayer-book, sel- 
dom read but at mass, form the library of the poor Catholic, un- . 
less be pick op from hawkers some wretched trash of ballads and ro- 
mances, which corrupt instead of improving him. This, generally 
speaking, being the state of the peasant’s education, it Is no wonder 
that the great body of the people, notwithstanding their knowing 
how to read, are still ignorant. ■* 

* Mr Brougham’s Speech, 1820. 

f First Report, 1825. 

J: Sessional Papers, ,1824-, No. 156, p. 

§ Thoughts dh Education of Ir^ Poor, p. 11. 
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Mr (ypriscoll's statement is equally strong. 

*' Every village has its school, and there ar^fear parishes that have 
not two or more, either permanent or occasional. Reading, writing, 
and Some knowledge of arithmetic, are in this ^ay aeqnired by those 
who are able to pay a very small stipend to the master. But this 
kind of education, whatever may be its effect occasionally on indi- 
viduals, produces no general good result. The people ate not im- 
proved ; their habiti^ and manners continue unaltered. The country 
schoolmaster Is independent of all system and control ; he is himself 
one of the people, imbued with the same prejudices, influenced by 
the same feelings, and subject to the same habits. ’ 

As the actual condition of the existing schools in Ireland has 
been made the matter of angry controversy, we shall add the 
following statement, made qy Lord Fingall, Dr Troy, .and 
four other Roman Catholic Prelates, to M^r Grant. * A vast 

* majority of the poor children of Ireland are Roman Catho- 
y tholics, onjB halt of whom at least ore unprovided with any 

* kind of useful instruction in their youth ; and a great j>ro- 

* portion of those who are sent to schools profit little p^ereby, 

* owing to a want of a good system of education, convenient 

* schoolhouses, and competen^choolmalters. ’ We have thus 
established, on the best authority, two propositions ; that, at 
Ute least, one-third of the children requiring instruction in Ire- 
land are wholly uneducated ; and thal^ the education of many 
of the remaining number is unprofitable, and in some cases mis- 
chievous. 

* It may be imagined that this lamentable state of thin^ pro- 
ceeds from the indifference of the peasantry for instruction, or 
from' the want of any pecuniary aid on the part of the Legisla- 
ture and of the public. But nothing could be more untrue 
titan- either of tliese suppositions : the efforts of the poor to pro- 
cure instruction are reported . * to be at once exemplary and 

* affecting. In some instances the poorer parishioners have 
*. erected school- houses by a voluntary subscription among them- 

* selves, and a remarkable fact is stated, that a night-school has 

* been kept to accommodate the children obliged to labour in 
f the day. * ^ The statute'law of the country, on the other hand, 

f irescribes the organization of schools throughout Ireland, and a 
avish expenditure of public money has accordingly taken place, 
—not in performing this national duty, but as we shall en- 
deavour to show, in increasing all the difficulties of the case, 
and impeding the progress of rational -and liberal education. 

To those who may be disposed to slight the moral advan- 
tages of education, and to those who doubt whether society is 

..I 

* 11th Education Report, p. 6. Sessional Papers, 1821, No. 743. 
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bound to provide instruction, for the poor, the economical ar- 
gument against the present system will, we apprehend, be con- 
clusive. It will be a matter of some surprise to our readers- to 
find,, that this no education in Ireland has been supported at an 
expense to the nation of considerably more than one million 
and a hall^: voted by Parliament since the Union— a sum suffi- 
cient to have laid a foundation for the most libera! and com- 
prehensive scheme of public instruction. The grants to which 


we allude are the following, all made prior to the late Session.* 
Protestant Charter Schools- - . L.6S8,706 

Association for Discontinuing Vice - 76,882 

Fbundling Hospital - - 632,794 

Society for the Education of the Poor - 93,495 , 

Lord Lieutenant^s School - - 31,000 


L. 1,482,877 

We do not state this invidiously — we do not regret that 
-Parliament should, in its liberality, provide for the education of 
the poor in Ireland : But we do think that, in its wisdom, it 
should pay somd attention to ffie mode in which its votes are 
carried into execution. We doubt not that tKe people of Great 
Britain, upon whom! these taxes almost exclusively fall, will 
consider themselves unfairly dealt with, if it is demonstrated that 
such a lavish expenditure has taken place, without advancing 
the interests of the peculiar objects of national bounty. 

Nor is this all. The Legislature, at a very early period, in^ 
posed certain duties on the Established Clergy — anxious no douW 
to confide the education of youth to that class which might 
have been considered most anxious to contribute to the moral 
improvement of the people. To these duties, and to the mode 
in which they are performed, we now earnestly entreat the atten- 
tion of our readers. In the preamble of an Act of the 12th Eli- 
zabeth, it is recited, * that the greatest number of the people 

* have lived in a rude and barbarous state, not understaiidjpg that 

* Almighty God hath forbidden the heinous ofFences^whtch they 

* spare not to perpetrate, and' whose ignorance \n jSie higkmai- 

* ters touching their damnation proceedeth only ifrom lack of 

* good bringing up the youth of this realm, either in publfc Pr 

* in private schools, where they might be taught to avoid these 

* loathsome and horrible errors. * The statute proceeds to 
enact, that there shall be a; school established s'n' every diocese 
in Ireland, and that the expenses shall be divided between the 
Bishops and the Incumbents s one third part being defrayed by 


* Lords’ Sessional Papers, 1824, No. 47. 
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the bishop, and the remaining tiva4hirds by the several incum> 
bents. Here Sue have a deqlaration by Parliament that the 
progress of crime and the ignorance of the people were attri> 
bntabie to the want of schools, and the clergy are required to 
avert these evils. Let us inquire how far this trust has been 
fulfilled. ' ' . . . . 

It appears that schools were originally established in several, 
if not ail the dioceses of Ireland ; * and a commission was issued 
soon after the Restoration, directing the bishops to carry into 
effect the existing law. Subse^ent statutes, passed in tli’e reigns 
of Geo. I, and Geo. II. (12 Geo. I. 29 Geo. II.) increased the 
facilities given for the foundation of these schools. One*of the 
acts of the Whig administration of 1 806, was to issue a com* 
mission to inquire into the 8ta|e of schools in Ireland; and the 
report of the commissioners then appointed will be read with 
surprise, we might almost say with indignation. This report is 
signed by the late Archbishop of ‘Armagh; and by several emi- 
nent characters of the Irish Church, f These high authorities 
inform us, 

< That several diooesaesare unprovided with proper school-houses, 
and some are without any, the general benefit of the whole in* 
stitution is far from corresponding with the intention of the Legis* 
laturc, or even the number of schools kept, or supposed to be so. Out 
of the whole number of 34 dioceses, only ten are provided with 
scbooldiouses in tolerable repair. In three others the houses are 
cither insufficient or oat of repair, and the remainder are Moholly un« 
pmvided for. In some of the diqccsses no diocesan school is kept at 
and in others no effective one. The whole number is only 13, 
with 380 scholars,' most of' whom pay annual sums of from 25/. to 
SO/, for their education. ‘ In the greater part of the dioceses where 
no school is kept, there is no contribution for the payment of a 
master ; but in some instances the salary is paid to a nominal master, 
who either keeps no school at all, or oiie on a different foundation, in 
which the diocesan is absorbed. * 

Such was the extraordinary, and we cannot avoid adding, the 
discredifnbl« state in which the Commissioners of Education 
found these establishments ip 1809; and it is almost inconceiv- 
able, that for many years subsequent to the publication of the . 
4th Report, neither the Legislature, the Government of Ire- 
land, nor the Right Reverend personages most deeply concern- 
ed, took any efficient steps to supply -these deficiencies, and to 
correct these abuses. This neglect becomes the more surpris- 
ing,. when it is considered that in 1813, a Board of Education 
a 

* Fourth Education llcport, Reprinted ^sional Papers, 1813. 

■ -f Fourth Report. 
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was appointed by Parliamentaiy authority* under whose super.* 
intendance these day-schools were placed. * In 1821 it appear^ 
ed, that the number of diocesan schools, had augmented from 
13 to 15; in other words, after a public end official exposure 
of the neglect here detect^, there were found two bishops, who 
in the course of tivelve years made some slight effort to perform 
their duty ! In the Reports of 1821 f it appears, that in 15 out of 
the dioceses in Ireland, contributions were made of the sum 
of 450/. ! the bishops contributing on an average Jive pounds, 
and the V incumbents 10/. to each establishment! In nineteen 
dioceses the obligation of the statute appears to have been /o- 
tally tlisregarded. • 

In 1823, one additional school was established, making the 
total number 16 — ^and the income contributed to all the diocesan 
schools by the whole of the Irish Church was raised to 500/. f 
being 200/. less than fhe*subscriptions of the city of. London Cor- 
porations to the single school of Derry I Such is the condi tion of 
these establishments, and such the performance of these duties 
by the richest and most idle clergy in Europe ! The number. <f 
free scholars educated does not exceed nineteen I We are, how- 
ever, bound to notice one exception to the preceding Observa- 
tions ; we allude to the Bishop of Derry, whose subscription is 
equal to the contributions of any other ten of his brother pre- 
lates. • 

Another subject of still greater extent and importance must' 
now be considered. So early as in the 28th year of the reign of 
IJenry VIII., an act was passed in Ireland, providing for the ester* 
blisbment of Parochial schools for teaching English. In this ds in 
the former case, the agency of the Chur^ was relied on. The 
intentions of the Legislature are explained in a quaint and cu- 
rious preamble, reciting, * that nothing doth more conferrp to 
‘ the induction of rude and barbarous people, than a good in- 

* struction in God’s holy laws, and a coincidence, confbrmitie, 

* and familiaritie in language, tongue, mannerj;, order and ap- 

* pare], with them that be civil people. ’ This statute enacts, 
that every parent shall cause his children to be instructed in the 
English tongue, order, and condition. To provide the means 
for carrying. this law int«> %£Fect, it further directs, thht. every 
archbishop and bishop shall, at the time of admitting any per- 
son into holy orders, adn^inister an oath that he will keep, * or 

* cause to be kept, within the -place or paroch where be shall 

* have rule, benefice or promotion, a schoole for tolearne Eng- 

* lische, if any of the chil4ren of his paroch come to him to' 

« r- : 

* 53. Geo. 111. c. 107. t Sessional lepers, 1831, No. 553. 
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* learn the same) taking for the keeping of the said schoole 
' such convenient’ stipend or salarie) as in the said land is ac> 

* customelly used to be taken. * In pursuance of this act) every 
clergyman mm inducted into a living takes an oath in the words 
following 

* 1 do solemnly swear) that I will teach) or cause to be taught, 
‘ an English school within the rectory or vicarage of 

* as the law in that case requires. So help me God. 

It will be found) that, notwithstanding this oath, the statute 
has not been generally observed, nor have the schools in many 
cases been kept. A commission having issued in 1788, the fol- 
lowii^ was the result of the inquiry : * 

Total number of benefices inspected, . . 8S3 

Number of schools kept. . . 361 

Salary of paid to a nominal master^ . 74* 

No schools •mhaieoer kept^ . . . 403 

838 


In 1810) matters had considerably improved ; and the Report 
, of the last Commissioners gives us the following statement : f 


Total number of benefices in Ireland, * 1125 

Schools kept) . . . 549 

No schools, . . . .187 

No return made by clergy, . . 389 


1125 

This report is incomplete, and it is to be regretted that t^e 
papers, presented to Parliament from the several bishops in 
] 823, are not much more satisfactory. :{; They exhibit. 

Benefices returned, . . . 910 

Parish schools to which incumbents contribute, 321 
Schools in which no report is made of such 
contribution, . .' . 175 

Parish schools to which incumbents do not con> 
tribute, *. . . . 106 

No school, . . . 135 

No return made l>j clergy, . . 83 

910 

With respect to the nature and extent of. the contribution 
given, a*custom is stated to have pf^ailed of paying 2/. an- 
nually as a salary to the master; and whenever this small sti- 
pend, justly considered by the commissioners to be * utterly in- 
* adequate,’ $ is given, this is held to be a discharge of the du- 


h J.lth Report of Education Comtaissioners, p. 2, 3. Reprinted 
1813. t 

it Papers on Sehoois, Session 1823. 

, J 14th Report, p. 4. 
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ties imposed on Ae ckr|[y by the Act of Henry VI JI. In pe» 
cuniai^y contributions, this does not appear to have exceeded, in 
1822, the sum of 1222/. 

The returns made in the Session of 1824 are most curions 
documents. Many more schools are.it is true returned; but 
they are returned under peculiar, and rather unaccountable cir> 
Cumstances. In parishes where the existence of parochial schools 
have been negatived, by the papers produced in the former year, 
Nourishing schools are now stated to have existed, to which the 
incumbents regularly contribute. In some dioceses, credit seems 
to be taken for the number of parochial schools kept ; in others 
the necessi^ and obligation of keeping them is altogether dis- 
claimed. The whole of the papers are as confused and unsa- 
tisfactory, as if they were intended to lomede rather than to sa- 
tisfy inquiry. Still, even on the face of these returns, the im- 
perfect manner in which the duties of education are discharged 
by the cleigy is manifest, as will appear from the following ab- 
stract : * 



Dioceses. • 

Number of 
Benefices. 

Parochial 

Schools. 

No I^ooIa. 

m 

Cashel and Emly, .... 

47 

■ 20 

27 


Tuam and Ardagh, . . . 

47 

0 

47 


Kilalloe and Kilfenora, . . 

50 

26 

24 


Limerick, Ardfoot, &c. . . 

,88 

27 

61 

■1 

Ossory 

56 

, 28 

28 


Down and Connor, . . . 

77 

51 

26 

12 


365 


203 


Thus, in twelve dioceses, parochial schools are kept in 152 
benefices out of S65 ; and in the remaining 203 cases, notwith- 
standing the public notice taken of this matter in 1788, in 1809, 
and during the three last years, no parish schools have been 
established, 6y an order of men sworn to maintain them 1 

It may possibly be thought, that this extraordinary disregard 
of a serious obligation arises from thb utter-inability of the par- - 
ties concerned to perform their duty ; and, to be sure, extreme 
poverty would ^ for to account JorjmVs ni^Iect-r^though it cbpld 
not justify it. .This excuse,' however, will scarcely be pleaded by 
the Irish Church, poverty not being one, of thp vows which it 
has taken. The average inciibes of itbe clergy of the dioceses 


* Papers relating to Schools and Education^ Sessum 1824. 
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last naipcdf who have lately obtained help for building >ii^ebe- 
houses from the Board of First Fruits, exceeds 300/. * In the 
diocese of Ossory the average is 445/., and in Cloyne ' above 
800/. As we may hope that Ae funds of the Board of First 
Fruits are not portioned out among the most opulent of the 
clergy, the general average of clerical income must considerably 
exceed these sums. But it is plain, that the least of these incomes 
would be fully adequate to afford the means o/ keeping a school, 
according to the spirit and meaning of the statute, and of the oathf 
Our readers will naturally ask, how the clergy excuse them- 
selves from the charge thus brought and proved against them: 
And the apologies are most curious. They are tissues of so- 
phisms and inconsistencies. , One of the prelates, in a discourse 
delivered before the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,f stigmatizes 
the statute of Henry VIII. as * impracticable and oppressive/ 
Another suggests that as nlention is made in the statute of * tell- 
ing the beads,’ the whole of the enactment may no*w be disre- 
garded. A third suggestion is, that as the oath administered . 
is not in the precise words of the statute, it cannot be considered 
as binding. A fourth interpretation, made by one who had him- 
self both taken and administered the oath, is, that the whole 
may be rejected as obsolete and in de'suetude. And a fifth ex- 
planation makes a demand from the poor for instruction, a con- 
dition precedent to the establishment of any school ! > We can- 
not but consider this as miserable special pleading, unworthy 
of the persons by whom it is used, and the duties to which it 
refers. Independently of the obligation of the oath, and the force 
of the law, we very earnestly recommend it to the Irish clergy, 
as an act of policy and prudence, to bind themselves as closely 
as possible 'to their country by the decent discharge of their 
moral and civil duties. If the unfortunate religious divisions 
of Ireland limit their sphere of exertion as ecclesiastics, let them 
employ their abilities and prove their usefulness, by improving 
the condition and promoting the education of their parishioners. 
Th« obligation thus conferred, will give real security to the 
Irish Church. It will raise its character and add to its stabi- 
lity more than all the pamphlets, and speeches written and de- 
livered during the last century. Let the clergy imitate the 
conduct of some of its own body, for even in these papers, 
otherwise so unsatisfactory, evidence is contained of individual 
exertion, benevolence and liberality, deserving every commen-. 
dation. 

The real causes of the neglect we have described, is a parti- 


* Papers respecting First Fruit Fund, Session 1824. 
f Sermon by the Bishop of Cloofert, Dublin, 1807. 
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If 

cipation in the oifenee by those who should have controlled the 
o£Penders. How covld a bt^op, himself negligent of the dio- 
cesan school,* condemn his aergy for not establishing schools 
in their respective parishes. ttderit Gracchos de seditionc 

querentes ? 

This question of the contribution of the clergy, is one of so 
much importance, that we trust we shsll be excused in tracing 
it back to its origin. It appears to us to have existed long 
prior to the Act of Henry Vltl. In the more ancient days of 
the church, it is admitted that ecclesiastical property was fur 
from being considered as vested absolutely in the clergy. On the 
contrary, the fourfold division of tithes is distinctly recognised, 
and the fourfold appropriation, to the bishop, the parish minis- 
ter, the repairs of the church, and 'the purposes of charity and 
benevolence. The quarta pars Episcopalis existed throughout 
the entire province of Connaught till the government of Lord 
Stafford. In the discese of Tuam, a most extraordinary de- 
ception, amounting to positive swindlingf having been practised 
by the archbishops, the commutation of the quarta pars took 
place in the last century only ; and by th^ Bishop of Clonfert the 
quarta pars is continued to be received to the present day. 
The history of these proceedings, as detailed by the historian 
Ware, is most curious ; greater subtlety and selfishness were 
never displayed, than by the successful efforts made by the 
Archbishop to obtain payment twice over for the same pro- 
perty. The fourth part originally intended for works of charity 
was soon swallowed up by the church itsclfi In Englaild the 
poor laws have supplied its place ; but in Ireland, no equivalent 
has been provided. The repairs of churches again have been 
thrown bn the parishes ; and the bishoprics being endowed with 
immense estates, the whole of the tithes fell into the possession of 
the clergy. 

Further, and upon a separate ground, if we consider the 
early decrees and canons, the duty and the charge of Edu- 
cation will be found to have been imposed on’ the church. ' By 
a decree of the Council of Lateran, it was ordained that’ a 
benefice should be provided in every cathedral for the sup- 
port of a teacher, wnose duty should be to instruct * the clerks 
*,and other poor gratis.’- At a further general council, pro- 
vision was in like ipanner made for a lecturer in divinity, 
when the church was a cathedral, and in other cases a school- 
master was directed to be provided, empowered to collect 
a stipend*from the rich, but bound to the gratuitous * instruc-' 
* tion of the clerks and other poor persons*' The Council of 
Trent enforced the same principle, (Sessiov. c. l.tit.delnstitut. 
Sac. Scrip, et iiberaUum artium), and where a sufficient main- 
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tenance for teachers in cathedrals could not be procured by 
the gift of a prebend, still the Pishop had a ptmer of laying hts 
clergy under contribuiion. Evfb in the pooler parishes a 
schoolmaster was ordered to be provided, lest * that necessary 

* work of piety should be neglected.’ That such arrangements 
were made in England and Ireland, as well as on the Continent, 
is well known to those who have looked into ecclesiastical his- 
tory and law. The schools which still subsist in conjunction 
witla our cathedrals and chapters, are evidence of the fact. 
Swift alludes to a school attached to the chapter of St Patrick ; 
and we believe that the foundation is still supported. 

After Henry VIII. had remodelled the Irish Church, the 
principles of tne existing ecclesiastical law seem to have been 
embodied in the Acts of Parliament referred to. The cathe- 
dral lectureships reappear in the shape of the diocesan classical 
schools, and the more popular rura|, establishments are con- 
tinued in the parish schools. 

We have gone into this detail, because upon this point we 
consider the late Report as most unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
and because we trust that we have shown, even to those who 
maintain, with the g/eatest strictness, the inviolability of all 
'church property, that the incomes of the Irish clergy are held 
subject to the duty of educating the people ; and that Parlia- 
ment may enforce a liberal and efficient, performance of this 
.duty, without entitling any party to raise the cry of spoliation, 
so often and so injudiciously applied. Suggestions to tliis 
effect have repeatedly been given, and by individuals whom 
the clergy have no right to consider as their enemies. In the 
]4th Report of the Commissioners of Education,* it is stated 
by Archoishops and Bishops,. * that it would be highly expe- 

* dient that the contributions of the clergy should be paid with 

* greater regularity, and to a greater extent than usual. It 

* might not unreasonable that they should Ve rated at a sum not 

* excecding2,\ per cent, ff their respective incomes! We perhaps 
might think it not very unreasonable to carry this contribution 
considerably further. In 1811, Mr Wellesley Pole, the chief 
Secretary for Ireland, stated, f * that he had no hesitation in say- 

* ing, that he vooidd look to the oath <f the Protestant clergyman^ 
« and see "whether they, ought not^ to a certain degree^ to hear the ex- 

* pense of the establishment! , From that time to the present, how- 

* ever, no step has been taken to carry these recommendations in- 
to effect ; and it is singular that these parochial schools, the sub- 
ject of so much animadversion, were specially exempted from the 


* 14th Report, p. 3, Appendix C. 
t Parliamentary Debates, vol xx. p. ] 50. 
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control of the Board of Education of 1813. It is also worthy of 
observation, and particularly at the present time, Uiat the com- 
missioners then appointed were some of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, whose conduct had sanctioned, if it had not produced, the 
evils complained of. 

■ With respect to the property of the Bishops, we arc 
inclined to think that their incomes might equally bear 
a regulated contribution for the diocesan schools. During 
the last session, * one of their own body averaged their 
incomes at 5000/.; but as that learned and most rel^ect- 
able prelate spoke from conjecture, we may venture to form 
another estimate, f In the latest returns made to Parliament, 
the see of Armagh is stated to be possessed of 51,880 
acres of arable and pasture land; that of Derry, of 41,804> 
acres ; Tuam, of 31,375 ; Cork, of ; Elphin, of 22,776 ; 

and Dublin, of 1 8,058. We are aware of one renewal fine re- 
ceived by a bishop in Ireland of 50,b00/. for a single lease I a 
sum Squal to the present contribution of the whole Irish Church 
towards the diocesan schools, — if continued for an entire century ! 
computing the 1125 benefices in Ireland at only 300/. each, a 
sum, we are convinced, very greatly below their actual receipts : 
and if, on similar principles, an average of 6000/. is taken 
for twenty>two bishoprics, it ‘will be found that the annual 
revenue of this Churen far exceeds, on the lowest estimate, half 
^ million annually. The original quarta pars payable by the 
parochial clergy would, upon these incomes, have exceeded 
90,000/. But without reverting to so ancient a principle, a 
contribution of ten per cent, would, on the entire sum, produce 
50,000/. applicable to the purposes of Education. 

Nor let this be considered, an extravagant or unreasonable 
proposition. It should be remembered that, since the Union, . 
there has been added to the real estates of the church 171,743/.; 
and to the ecclesiastical personal property 637,296/., — and all this 
paid out of the taxes of the country. | We are not sure that 
John Bull is exactly aware of these facts'; he never dreams that 
the tax laid on his porter and ale is partly appropriated to giv- 
ing additional wealth to a church whose emoluments are better 
husbanded than its duties are performed. We doubt the po- 
pularity of this' Holy Alliance between Meux’s entire and the 
Sees of Armagh^and Derry; and are inclined to think, that the 
people of Great* Britain would accept a reduction of the assess- 


* Speech of the Earl of Limerick on the Tithe Bill. 

-)- Irish Church Sessional Papers, 1824. 

Acts relating to Church Sessional Papers, 1823, No.T35. 
VOL. XLIII. NO. 85. O 
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«<] taxesf «ven though Irish deans ond chapters were obliged to 
repair their cathedrals and build their glebe-house at their own 
expense, as the more ancient laws require. • .Some high 
church citizens may perhaps rejoice that Uiey are depri\'ed of 
Tight and air, whilst SOOO/. are employed in building glebe-, 
houses for the rectors ol’ Termonmaquirk or Cdonrohidt f an4 
may console themselves for the high prices of port wine and 
tea, by a knowledge that the [parish minister of Kilmocomoque 
is tasting the sweets of Parliamentary bounty. But the age of 
chivaley is gone; and it may be questioned whether any knight 
less orthodox than St George the Bishop of Cappadocia would 
now break a lance in defence of this extravagant system. 

Our readers may perhaps now perceive why it is that the ex- 
isting laws on the subject of Education have not been success- 
ful in their operation. We shall proceed to, account for the 
failure of the institutions on which the public money has been 
lavished. 

In point of antiquit}', expense, and magnitude of abuses the 
Protestant Charter Schools are entitled . to our earliest consi- 
deration. These establishments originated with Primate Boul- 
ter in 1730, who, * out of his concern for the bulvation of the 
‘poor creatures,' recommended that the Homan Catholics of 
Ireland, who were prohibited from formingschoolsfor themselves 
at home, and who were liable to the penal code if they ventured 
to a foreign place of instruction, should be kidnapped into the 
new orthodox establishments. These new schools^ therefore, were 
incorporated for the express purpose of converting the children 
of Popish parents. As conversion-traps, however, they have 
wholly failed ; and though richly baited, yfc doubt whctiicr au« 
thentic evidence exists that any real w'ild Papist has ever been 
caught by them. But still they Were the boast and pride of the 
Ascendancy party, * No Popery ' is not more essentially con- 
nected with the name of King William, than were the Charter 
Schools with the Protestant interest. In the year 1745, a Com- 
mittee reported to the Iri^sh House of, Commons, * that the hnp- 

* py efiecta of tliese institutions for promoting the Protestant re- 
‘ lifliony and the trade aiid manufactures of the countryy are too 
‘ obvious to be mentioned. ' In 1761, the House of Commons 
itself resolved, * that the Protestant religion and national in- 

* dustry are considerably promoted by this excellent charity. ’ 
In short, Lord» Lieutenants and Secretaries, Chancellors and 
Bishops, treated the Charter Schools with as much rc.>pcct nml 
reverence as the same permnages now <Io the declaration against 


** 1 Geo. II. ch. 15. 
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the sacrifice of the Mass and the worship of the Virgin. The 
schools turned ou^ however, a profitable job ; and so far the 
purpose of their protectors were answered; 1,612. iSS/. having; 
been expended upon thetn ; 1,027,715/. beinpf derived from 
Parliamentary grants. * The apprenticeship of 7905 children 
having cost one million Sterling, 

It is tjiiite true, as has been said by a writer on this subject, 
that * what was clone by the Government in the way of educa- 

* tion, was more from political motives than from any wish for 

* the moral improvement of the people. 'f In these, a/^n all 
other institutions where the principle oh Which they arc found- 
ed is vicious, the whole degenerated into abuse. Favourable 
reports of these schools were annually presented ; but in 1788, 
John Howard, having visited IreLand, was examined before the 
House of Commons, and exposed such a scene of atrocious mis- 
conduct, cruelty and neglect, as, in his oWn words, to * disgrace 

* Protestantism, and encourage Popery. ’ The * children are 
< stdfed, in many cases, to be half starved, and almost naked; 

* forced to work for the benefit of the masters. The instructors 

* barbarous in their discipline, and the houses ih decay. ’ f Yet, 
with such evidence on the table of Parliament, the grants have 
been annually continued, both before and since the Union. 

Attempts vvcrc made at various times, by the Opposition, to 
reduce this expenditure; but it is evident that even' those who 
took a part in the discussion, w'ere not aware of the extent of 
abuse which prevailed. It has only been within the present 
year that the evil state and condition of these bulwarks of the 
Ascendancy party, and true specimens of the exclusive system, 
have been fully exposed. The Parliamentary Commissioners 
which have lately reported bn the subject of Irish Education, 
very justly state — 

* By the mariner in which the childreii are separated from their 
parents and kindred, nil those ties arc c^fhetuaUy broken on-'dihich the 
the wisdom Providence has rested the Jiist pri'ncijdes <if human sociefj/. 
The poor inhabitants of Ireland werb rer acred so unwilling to part 
with their children, by the dread of losing them for ever,, that it be- 
came at one time necesspry to establish nurseries in order to rear up 
children to fill the schools. * 

* It appears to have so frequently happened that the girls who had 
passed through the schools, and been placed out as apprentices, ei- 
ther left their places, or when -their time was expired were turned 


* let Report on Education, 1825, p. 30/ 
f Stephens on Charter Schools, p. 3. 

^ Howard on Prisons. 
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out without protection on the world, that it was thought advisable 
by the Society, about two years ago, to open a house in Cbarlemont* 
place, for the temporary reception of such girls, till they could ob« 
tain other situations. Many cases have occurred in which such an 
asylum has no doubt been of the greatest service. Young persons 
have been completely educated from time to time ; but for want of 
adequate stations, apprenticeships, or employment, have been found, 
on their removal from the school, wandering about as broften-hearted 
hcgmrs. ’ . % 

The cruelties exercised in these schools, afford an illustration 
of the tender mercies of the exclusive ^stem. The Charter 
Schools, founded out of Primate Boulter^ concern for the sal> 
vation of the poor Papists, seem to rely exclusively upon the 
arm of the flesh finr their success in spiritual contest. The foU 
lowing examples will satisfy the most sceptical mind^. 

* Sligo SciiooL.>->The Master was a man of violent and ungo- 
vcrned passions, and the boys were most severely and cruelly punish* 
cd, not only by him, but also by his son, and by a foreman in the 
weaving department, and these punishments were inflicted for very 
slight faults. The habitual practice of the master was to seize the 
boys by the throat, and press them almost to suffocation, and to strike 
them with a whip or his fist upon the head and face during the time 
his passion lasted. The anger of the master was chiefly excited 
by. the boys performing less work than he expected in the voeaving 
shop, (of which the master had the profit), or by their not weaving 
well,’ 

* STaADBALLY SoHooL,— .From the evidence taken on this occa> 
sion, it was sufficiently proved, that about three weeks before the 
first visit, one boy had been flogged with a leathern strap nine times 
in one day, his clothes being taken down each time, and that he re- 
ceived in the whole near 100 lashes, all for * a sum in l.ong division.’ 
On the same day, another boy appears . to have received 67 lashes, 
on account of another sum in arithmetic ; another boy, only thirteen 
years old, had received seventeen stripes with a rope. On the 8th 
October, the day before the second visit, eight boys had been so se- 
verely punished that their persons were found by one of the Com- 
missioners in a shocking stat6 of laceration and contusion. ’ 

' CASTi.h-D'BRMoir SCHOOl»— -The boys complained of being ill 
fed and cruelly beaten, both by the master and’ mistress.— Two boys 
had recently been very severely punished by the master. They 
stated that they had been set to work in the garden, and having had 
but little breakfast, they were hungry, and^ had eaten a raw cab^ 
bage I ’ 

- VClommsl School.— At Clonmel, in 1617i the boys appear to 
have been punished with great, severity, by the, Usher, who used on 
all occasions a common horsewhip. It is stated, that he often gave 
/bur dozen lashes xvith his utmost strength, and that the boys have been 

2 
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beaten till the blood ran damn upon the flags. A boy was once knock- 
ed down by the jCTsher^ and kicked so ^severely that tmo of his nibs “mere 
broken, ^nd the ear of another boy was nearly pulled off. ’ 

These arc not however the only blessings of the Charter 
schools— the cruelty of the system is fully .equalled by its cor- 
ruption* Presents and bribes pass between the officers and 
those whom it is their duty to control^ and every check provided 
by the constitution of the society becomes only a new source of 
illegitimate profit. 

* The speedy intimation transmitted to the Masters of complaints 
preferred against them, may probably be accounted for by the habi- 
tual good understanding which appears to subsist between them and 
the Officers of the Society ; it is not denied that presents of greater 
or less value have been given by the Masters of different Schools to 
all the officers, and the Registrar is at present considerably indebted 
to the Masters of six^ or seven schools, for money borrowed from 
tliem, for which we do not collect thal he was to pay interest. ' 

Our readers will naturally ask under whose control and man- 
agement these schools are placed ? we answer, with shame and 
regret, that Archbishops and Bishops, dignitaries of the Church, 
are those under whose auspices this system has continued. A 
eommittee of management, formed chiefly of these individuals, 
meet inDpblin; anda minister of the Establishment superintends 
every school as Catechist, and receives a salary for so doing. 
The mode in which the duties of the latter offices are perform- 
ed, will appear from the following examination of the Secretary 
of the Society. 

Q. Of 270 Monthly Reports which ought to have been 
made, how many have been made? * 

A. A very small portion — I cannot tell how many. 

Q. Do you believe as many as ten have been received ? 

A. Upon my word, I doubt it. 

Q. Can you recollect any one instance ? 

A. 1 do not think there is. , . ^ 

Nor are the Bishops and Archbishops in Dublin more vi- 
gilant than the reverend Catechists . in the country. On the 
contrary, they receive and sanction accounts, which, year after 
year, among odier frauds and absurdities, return the same in- 
dividuals, as being younger, or of the same age, as in the year 
preceding 1 ■' . . . 

We should not have dwelt so long on this degrading-subject, 
but that we consider It important^ as involving a general prin- 
ciple. These Charter schools, we repeat it^ are fair, and perhaps 


* 1st Report Education, p. 25. 
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favourable specimens of the present system of governing Ireland. 
The principle of exclusion laid down by injustice leads to cruelty* 
oppression* and corruption. This system* on which the. House 
Of Commons have recorded their opinion by the only vote passed 
nemine ccnilradicente dvLTinff the present Session* is the very system 
which the votes of the House of. Lords, and cbe^ doctrines of 
Lord Kldon* tend to perpetuate. To England, it is disgrace-" 
and not only disgrace* but most expensive disgrace. To Ireland* 
it is pain and grief — to the empire* it is danger* and that of the 
most serious description. 

The Association is in fact the Irish Church under another 
name ; it consistit' of Archbishops, Bishops, and all the subor- 
dinate classes of the clergy. These reverend and right reverend 
persons* who* as we have secki, do not manifest any extraor- 
dinary zeal for education in their individual capacities, no 
sooner take the held as the incorporated Association, than they 
become all life and vigour. The change in the Chinese sensi- 
tive leaf is not greater when placed on the warmest palm. It 
is right to notice the fact* that the schools neglected are those 
the clergy are bound themselves to maintain* whilst their efforts 
as an Association are encouraged by annual grants from Parliu- 
ment. These votes have amounted to 7b‘,000/.* and provided 
for the support of t8(?' schools. * An annual sum of 2000/. i$ 
expended for the extraordinary purpose of ^ Catechetical Pre- 
* mittms, * But if the church of Ireland is not able to give in- 
struction to its younger members without the help of pecuniary 
rewards* we really think it not at all uncharitable to surmise*, 
that there must exist some lamentable deficiency either in 
the zeal or the abilities of its ministers. What would be thought 
of an application from the vicars and church-wardens of the 
parish of St James’s, Clerkenwell* or from the ecclesiastical aur 
tborities in the back settlements of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, or 
Whitechapel* praying the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fur- 
nish them with money to buy small presents, in order to encourage 
the little boys end girls toJeam the Catechism ? If such a propo- 
sition would in England be treated with the ridicule it deserves, 
why should it be tolerat^'in any other part of the empire ? Are 
the purses of the Irish clergy so light* their duties so b'urtbensome* 
or their mental i^esoiirces so limited; that Rectors and Curates* 
iplodfathers Und 'Godmothelrs must be assisted at the public ex- 
pense ? Cannot the young Protestants of Cunnemara and Erris* 
as well as those of 8t Botoipb’s Aldgale* learn to repeat the 
Creed and the Ten Commandments* jyithout earning half a 
crown by this ortho<lox eflbrt ? The only parellcl case that can 


* Irish Education, 1823, 'Na. H-l, p. 3. 
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he iiiludcd tO) is the course of moral instruction pursued ia tli« 
Hulks, where the Chaplains appointed by the Home Depart* 
inent complete the education of the ynieresdng inhabitants 
of the Justicia and Uetribution, by teaching them * to repeat 

* the 39 Articles and the Homilies by heart. * * 

Though 'the schools of the Association have done some good, 
they are established on principles which cannot fail of exciting 
the suspicion and jealousy of the Homan Ciitholics;^ The master 
must be a Protestant, and the schools must be placed under the 
control and direction of the Protestant clergyman. * The As* 

* sociation, ’ observes one of its most zealous advocates, f * is 

* integrally united with the Establishment. By tlie spirit of the 

* Established Church it is actuated throughout*the whole of its 

* system ; on her jirinciples it sets all her agency at work. Its 

* f>atrons are her Archbishops and Bishops ; her clergy are the 
f instruments by which it chiedy accomplishes its objects, and 

their ministry is the princ^al chanacl through which all the 
-* bencBts the public derive from it flow. * It is obvious, theret 
fore, that this can never bo a mode of instruction for any but 
Uie members of the Established Church.. , 

The only two other classes of schools supported by the pub* 
lie, are of a different and of a better character than those a!* 
ready alluded to. Those under the direction of the Society 
(or the Education of the Poor, are stated to receive children of 
all religious persuasions. By the rules, no sectariap distinc* 
tiuiis are allowed to influetice the selection of masters ; and all 
catcchisnas are excluded. But this Society will nob make. any 
gi ants to schools in which * the Scriptures, without note and 
« comment, ’ are not read by all the scholars in the higher classes. 
Though this last regulation has created much jealousy and dis- 
trust, and though the < Society has (we believe inadvertently) 
given assistance to establishments in which catechisms are in- 
troduced and distinctions made in the choice of masters, still 
there is here plainly an approach towards a rational systeni of 
education. If Scripture reading were only made permissive in- 
stead of obligatory, these schools would, be nearly perfect; and 
we are convince there would be more ^ripture readers than at 
present. The Society states that the Pkrli^entsry grants it 
has received were m^e * on the epnditton' that the Scriptures 

* should be read* * No such conditiepr bp^e^er, appears in the 
Heport recommending the original grant ; and the Society has 


* See Aunual Hep^ on Convicts.' SeSsiooiU Paj^s, 1820 
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always been characterized by its friends as affording equal ad- 
vantages to all, whether Protestant or Catholic. This, in can- 
dour and fairness, it c^not be said to do. So Ikr as relates to 
training masters for country schools, ^nd publishing cheap and 
useful books, very considerable good has 'been effected ; and in 
these respects this Society deserves the gratitude and support of 
all classes. 

The funds for education administered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant profess to be appropriated without any restriction of 
a religious nature. Even the condition of Scripture reading is 
not enforced, and aid is granted to any school for the establish- 
ment of which a private subscription has been made. Yet even 
here the evil spirit of religious distinction has shown itself. I'or 
this the Commissioners are not;i exclusively responsible; but it is 
attributable to the interference of the Church, which has claimed 
a permanent right of nominating masters even for these schools. \ 

From this review it appears, that there is not one of the many 
establishments for education in IMand of which the Roman 
Catholics have not a right to entertain some jealousy and dis- 
trust : these feelings varying in 'proportion as the principle pf 
religious difference, and the fear of proselyteism' prevails. 

It may be expedient -to bring the contending parties to a test, 
which will ascertain at once their zeal and their sincerity. If, 
as some suggest, the Roman Catholics entertain hostility to all 
education, a principle so vicious cannot be too severely stig- 
matized, or too strongly opposed. Xf this be really latent in 
the opposition 'which they have given to various modifications 
of instruction, their conduct cannot but be considered as unfair 
and insidious. Let us inquire, therefore, into the actual pro- 
ceedings of the Roman Catholics, vvith reference to this question. 

f'or a considerable part of the last century, , the Popish school- 
master and his school were persecuted and proscribed by law. Pe- 
nal enactments were multiplied against instruction and the Al- 
phabet .and MultipUcatio.p. Table were considered to be dangerous 
to the State. Even in the.late reign, we find complaints made to 
Parliament, not tl}et the Roman Catholics opposed the progre^ pf 
education, but, on the contrary, * that a great number of schools 
f were dispersed in different parts of the Kingdom under the tui- 

* tion of Popish masters, contrary to the r^se pf several acts of 

• Parliament. ’ f At that time it appears that the Catholics were 
very generally employed in teaching their children to read, even 
at the hazard of pains and penalties, f Jn our own times, re- 
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pented eflhrts have been made by the Roman Catholics to form 
societies for education; but whilst almost every other associa- 
tion for instruction has shared in the liberality of Parliament, 
in this case alone has all encouragement been pertinaciously 
refused. Yet it appears from a table recently published, * * * § and 
uncontradicted, that in the single Archidiocese of Tuam, the 
titulSr prelate and his clergy maintain 166 schools, containing 
1 3,064 scholars — being a greater number of school$«nd scholars 
than can be found in the bands of those societies to whom 
tens and hundreds of thousands have been granted by the Le- 
gislature. 

It may be asked, whence then jpfises the controversy ? If 
the Catholics iare really anxious mr education, will they not 
also admit, that education is incomplete if founded on an exclur 
sion of all religious principle ? To this' the Catholics give an 
unqualified assent. * It is most reapectfully submitted to his 

* Majesty’s government, ’ observed Lord Fingall and the five 
Bishops in 1819, * that the want of an eax\y religious education 
< is one of the causes why the peasantry are so easily induced 

* to take unlawful oaths, and to commit those acts which have 

* disgraced this country, disturbed its peace, and Impeded its 

* prosperity. * The only education which is not an evil in it- 

* self, * t Dr Doyle too broadly states, < appears to me to be 

* that which regards both the mind and heart, by uniting the 

* literary with the religious improvement of the people. To 

* give a child a literary education, and send him forth when 

* grown up to learn the principles of his religion amidst the 

* the bustle of the world and the tumblt of his passions, would' 
‘ be only to increase his capacity for evil, without subjecting 

* him to any effectual restraint, or furnishing him with any 

* sufficient instruments’ tO'good.* — * To the task of Irish im-- 

* provement,* observes Mr O’DriscolJ, f * you must bring the 

* powerful engine of religion^ and, by a long, laborious, and 

* persevering process, aided By the 'education of letters, you 

* will effect much. * The excellent pamphlet of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman, $ already quoted, carries this principle still 
further ; and after having enumerated the many vices and er- 
rors prevalmit among, the various classes, states, * Such are the 

* effects of education/ without the accompaniment of religious 

* instructionr ’ 

* Practical Views on the Condition of Ireland, by Eneas Mao- 
donnell, p. 16. 

-)- Pastoral Instructions, 1 821, p. 61 k Am. 
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Nor IK tfie cofiiluct of the lioman Catholics inconsistent witli 
these declarations. Ueligious associations, or Confraternities, * 
as they are called, are found in many parishes ; the members of 
which arc under obligation to * assist in instructing the igno> 

* rant; teaching the Catechism; rcadingbooks.of piety for the 

* improvement of others preparing children ibr their^ first 

* communion, and visiting the sick. ’ These recomniendatioiw 

have been acted upon ; and some of the best and most exten- 
sive schools in Ireland are exclusively under the direction of 
Catholic Ueligious Societies. We can refer panicularly to the 
schools established by a benevolent Catholic at Waterford and 
its vicinity, to the Monk’s :|f;hooi at Cork, and the school of St 
Clai'o at jLimericfc* ^ , 

From a convicUon. diet tlie mere establishment of schools 
would leave the task of education incomplete, efibrts have also 
been made by the jj^omati Catholic clergy to supply useful 
books, and to establish circulating libraries* These establish- 
ments are the more valuable, because they are supported by tlie 
people themselves ; and their good, effects may be estimated 
from the following statement. 

< 1 know a parish where) hut a few years back, the people 

* were ignorant and vicious to a degree exceeding belief. ' The 

* pastor, finding it impossible to alfurd sufiicient opportunities 

* of oral instruction,, resolved to try whether religious reading 

* might not prove a useful substitute. Accordingly a stock of 
« books was procured, placed in the ch&pels, and given to the 

* people in the manner of the circulating libraries* From such 

* as were able to afford if, fivepence in the month were required 

* as means of paying for the books, and of adding to them oc- 

* casionally. In this manner has the. system proceeded for.up- 

* wards of seven years; during which time it has cost the Pas- 

* to'r very little trouble ; few books have been damaged, and 

* only two or three lost. Such was the people’s Indifference, 

* or rather aversion, to spiritual reading when first proposed, 

* that it was difficult in ipost cases to bring them to it. But in 

* u short time, the practice began to create a relish for itself; 
new light sprung from it, and showed the people their alarm- 

* iug deficiencies. Through the means, of these books the cha- 

* racier of the .))epple is so much improved, \;fhey are become so 
« orderly, sober, and in,, many instances so; religious, that those 
« who knew them previous to the period in question, wonder at 

* tlieir change. ’ t 
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After considering th^ fA{Ct«, we trust our readers will admit, 
tliat, both in theory and practice, the lloman Catholics nrb 
friendly to edhcationj ahd in J[>articui 4 r to that education which 
is founded on religious iusti*actibn. 

But though 'such are their opinions, they vehemently oppose 
any system connected directly or indirectiy with Proselytisni ; 
and under this name it is no doubt triie, that' they oltject to 
schools in' which all children who have reachetl u certain profi- 
ciency in reading are cninpelled to read the Scriptures. On tl)is 
principle Catholics and ^l^otestant^ are at issue* it' is the quesf 
tion which has excited the most furious aniiubsities, and has im- 
peded incalculably the progress of ei^cation in Ireland. * 

Which of the two parties has reason and justice at its side ? 

* We venture to express Our tihabimou& opinion, ’ f declare 
four prelates of the Kstablished Church, * that no system pf oilu- 
‘ cation can be carried into eflfectua'i execution in ‘Ireland, im-- 

* less it be explicitly avowed and clearly understood, as its leatling 

* principle, that no attempt shall be made to influence or disturb 
^ the peculiar tenets of any sect or description of Christians. * 
To this we fully and cordially assent; new can we suflicicutly 
praise the 'wisdom and liberality -of the principle 'thus staled by 
the Commissioners. The simple question to w discossetl there- 
fore is, whether an enforced readingof the Scriptures by Romau 
Catholic children, received in schools maintained at the public 
expense, does, or does not, contravene the doctrine thus laid 
down in the litli Report? 

In questions of religious faitli, no one sect has the rights or 
possesses the means of judging for another. An actj however 
reasonable or meritorious in one class of persons, may be consi- 
dered blameable by another. With the great majority of man- 
kind, wearing a hat is thought a matter with which the consci- 
ence has little congern, and offering evidence on oath to forward 
the*ends of justice seems an act which it yrould be irrational to 
condemn. Yet the broad brim of thU Quaker resisted the whole 
eftbrts of the State; and the small community qfUhe i/z/rVasym- 
/riwif or Moravians, have been respected by the'^^Legisiature. Botii 
sects havCbeefl alloV^ed to decide for themselves'; and we nei- 
ther inflict penUlties nor vvithhbfd 'beneflte on account of their 
conscientious sqrUples; | - The' Protestants^ bred up fut tliey arc 

* in a set of prihcipleb and notions 'differing ftbih ours on the 


* 1 ttli Report on Education, p. 2. 
f Sessional Papers 1813. 

f: Proposal for Advancement of Rettgious Knowledge, p. f2. 
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* mode of communicating religious t^nowledgCi cannot fairly 

* judge us by their own. criterion; andt therefore^ as benevolent 

* men and as Christians, they ought to be more indulgent to 

* Our feelings in what regards the religious education of our 

* people, and more cautious of charging us with hostility toedu- 

* cation, and to the.moral improvement of the poor, merely for 

* endeavouring to preserve them in the religion for which their 

* fathers suffered. * Such is the calm and rational appeal made 
by the author to whom we have so often referred, — a Catholic 
priest himself, and fully competent to speak the opinions of the 
body to which he belongs. It is not because, as Protestants, we 
believe that Scripture reaching in schools is meritorious and use- 
ful, that we have any right to call on the Catholics to assent to 
such a proposition. Perhaps the brpadest line of distinction 
between the two sects, and that which to us constitutes a prin- 
cipal superiority of the reformed churches, is the assertion of 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith by all of the 
Protestant communion. 3ut this, which we pertiiyiciously assert, 
the Homan Catholics pertinaciously* deny. This has been, from 
the earliest times, as much an article of their religion as tran- 
substantiation, or the seven sacraments c and as a corollary from 
this denial of the right of private judgment, necessarily follows 
the refusal to place the Scriptures in the hands, either of the 
young or of adults, without the commentary of the Roman 
Church upon the sacred text. Should we act wisely in refusing 
to educate the Irish peasantry, unless they read books in which 
the invocation of the Virgin and the intercession of the saints 
were attacked ? The cjuestion of an enforced Scripture instruc- 
tion is the same in principle, and only differs in degree. W^e 
declare our willingness to educate the Catholics; we protest 
against allowing any religious, distinctions to influence us; 
and yet we affix to qur interposition the very reasonable and 
moderate condition, of abjuring one of the peculiar doctrines 
of their Church. ‘ "Why do not priests allow the Bible, that 

* excellent and sacred volume, to be read in schools?’ — We 
might as well inquire, * why they forbid their flocks. to come to 

* church, — that exceilent.and sacred place, or tor' profess Protes- 

* tantism, that excellent.and sacred religion ? ’ ♦ 

But the Roman Catholics bave more to cpnwlain of than an 
obligatory Scripture instruction, though even' that we have seen 
*to be at variance with the principles ofthe J^th Report. Frank 


* Letter to Eight Honourable C. Grant on Bishop Mant's Charge, 
p. a2. 
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avowals of the intention of making proselytes have taken place; 
and exhortations have bran delivered to encourage the faithful 
in the performance of this duty. In this some members of the 
Church) and the more cealdus dissenters, have concurred ; who, 
whilst they det^Iare controversial war, ore horror-struck that the 
Catholics, in their turn, should invoke the fathers, and prepare 
for battle. A prelate who informs us that * His Majesty had 

* been graciously pleased, b}^ the recommendation of his confi- 

* dential advisers, to intrust him with the charge of an extensive 

* diocese,^* calls the attention, of his clergy *to the corrupt 

* system of faith and practice by which the people .committed to 

* his care are beset an.d entangled. ’ f He then proceeds to in- 
form them that they dre sworn * at their ordination, to edect the 

* removal Of the errors of the Romish Church from' the minds 

* of their parishioners, mth a vied) to the substittition <f'(he re- 

* formed, code of Christian tmth, which is professed by the 
** United Church of England and' Ireland. ' The bishop 

* then states, $ that * Education ought to be considered by us, 

* not as the instrument of political, civil, or even moral improve- 

* ment, but of religious improvement; |j— ^not religion according 

* to any indetwminate notion of it, but the religion of Christ, 

* not only as" "the Lord hath commanded, biit ad onr Church 

* hath received the same. This we are to bind upon their be- 

* lief, and interweave into their practice.’ After this declara- 

tion, it was not surprising that the Hegira of this prelate, from 
Kilalloe to Bath, was rapid and unexpected.’ * 

The conduct of some of the zealous IJlissenters has been even 
more objectionable than this frank indiscretion on the part of the 
Church. Their wisdom has, in many instances, been that of the 
serpent; and, whilst protesting against proselytism, they have 
endeavoured in every way to undermine and attack the faith of 
the peasantry. Tracts of the most insulting tendency have 
been printed and circulated. When * The Prophecies relating 

* to Antichrist, ’ — ‘ Latin Prayers not fit for Irishmen ’ — ‘ Close 
‘ conformity between the Jews and Roman Catholics, ’ arc distri- 
buted at the same time, and by the satne hands, with the Bible, is 
it surprising that the latter should be viewed with 8<sme degree of 
suspicion ? Were these efforts at conversion made through any 
other agency than that of education, they would not be sor ob- 
jectionable; and, if they were made fairly, and above board, they 
would not be so deserving of moral ceniSure. ' But every school 
into which this evil spirit enfera creates around' it a circle of 

* Charge by jthe Rev. Dr,Mant, p, 1. 

+ p. 25. t ‘p. 
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su-ipiqion an(f alarm, ami iimitstlie exertions of those who ought 
to be Nuccessful, beenuse they are honest and sincere. May we 
not ask these friends to proselytism, avoweil or concealed, whe- 
ther they would tolerate from the Catholics the conduct thej*^ 
themselves pursue ? What would they think if Dr Doyle and Mr 
O’Connell were to make an apostolic tour throughout England, 
lecturing publicly at every market town against the error of 
heresy, and recommending the consolatory doctrines of indul- 
gences and absolution. The conversion of a single Protestant, 
even that of a bar-maid at Shrewsbuiy, or a waiter At Barnet, 
would shake nlf Bartlett’s buildings to their centre. 

Our renders must not imagine, hofweveri that we consider the 
iioman Catholics, though excusable, altogether blameless. They 
have sometimes taken alarm, when danger was not impending, 
and have refused the services of friends, who had no second Mr 
liidden <)bject in view. Such is the natural consequence of any 
system like that which pr«#Vails in Ireland, mischievous no less 
by the evil it produces, than by the goo<l which , it prevents, 
whilst vve odjnit the great sacrifices made out of their poverty 
by the Catholic clergy, whilst we are grateful for the services 
they have rendered, we cannot consider them a proper bo<ly to 
be unreservedly intrusted witli the duties of education. *Tliese 
duties we consider as' both civil and political ; and in their dis- 
charge the clergy of neither sect should be allowed any domi- 
nion. An unrestrained power may be conceded to them in re- 
ligious instruction, and it is their duty to prevent any impro- 
per interlbrence in mulllers of faith ; but this is all they shouhl 
seek or. obUiin. They may be useful instruments; they wouhl 
be dangerous masters. 

On what plan then ought iheeducation of the poor to be placed 
in Ireland i Our answer isa simple one — on such a foundation as 
will ensure to all sects equal advantages, and will extend to every 
peasant the means of instruction. One common system for 
nil, whether Protestant or Catholic, we consider to be infinitely 
pi oferable to separate And exclusive schools. But if separate 
schools are to be maintained for Protestants, a measiire which we 
dt'precnte, it is the grossest injustice to leave Uie establishment 
<‘xclfiaiv’cly Catholic, without- similar assistance. With respect 
to tlm course of reading to be adopted in liberal schools, those 
who have considered many of the elementary bdoks of Catho- 
I'c religious odupution/ arc aware that the greater part of them 
tleserve the njiprobution even of Protestant instructors. Wc 
would refer to Chalnjers’s Morality of the Bible, the Evangelical 
History of Christ,. Reevc’.s History of the Bible, and many 
oiher.s. In some of the ix^riotlical circulating libraries wc have 
tK'st'ribed, the lldhnviug books are admitted Dr Hornihold’s 
Explanation of the Commaudmeuts — Bossucl’s Exposition of 
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Christian Doct.rin« — GoUier^s Kjrpfisition of the Jfistles oftddos^ 
j)e/s — Iinitation of Christ — Chaloner’s Meditations. On llu;a.v? 
hooks the religious education of Caihoitcs might, very safely he 
founded. We are also convinced that certain extracts might he 
made from the Scriptures iJiemselves, which would give no of- 
fence to pioiui. Homan Catholics. In the .scliools ofuiutual in-* 
struction, both in France and I talv, works of this description 
have been introduced anti approvetf of by the clergy. Wc par-- 
ficularly call the attention of the Irish Catholics to the Sncrc<l 
History of Autonclli, published at Florence in 1819. (C«)m- 

pendio d’Istoria Sacra, ad uso della scuola d’insegueinente, reci- 
proco a Firenze.) The tablets used in the French schools are 
also worthy of attention. ‘ Jl.es tableaux de lecture choisie, tons 

* des sujets religieux ct revetns de fantorite. eedesiastiquey font 
‘ de chacun des exercices une sortfe d’instruction pour le cuntr, 

* ell developpant Ics sentimens les plus favorables a la pratit|iic 
‘ tie la vertu, (Rapport de la Societ6*j)oiir rinstruction elenien-^ 

* taire, 1823, p. 31). The study of such extracts .seems to have 
been all that was contemplated by the Commissioners of Kdiica- 
tion, when they speak of ♦ a selection from Sacred Histoiw, 
‘ which shall not be liable to any of the objections made, to the 

* iise of the Scriptures in the course of education.’ * This too- 
is all that is suggested by Mr Teslie Foster, when he recom~ 
mends ‘ such extracts from the New Testament, f as no canditl 
‘ Homan Catholic can imagine to have any bearing on points 
‘ in dispute. ’ 

Tliat this proposition w'ould not be rejected by the 
Homan Cutholic.s, we infer from the rea-sonableiiess x>f the 
case, and the document presenteil to Mr Grant by Lord h'iii- 
gall and the five llishops, and also from Dr .Doylels directions 
given in a printeil letter to one of his clergy. ‘ To meet the 
‘ wishes of others, a lesson or lessons of tlio Douay Bible may 
‘ be read for the Homan Catholic children each da}', by the 

* master who teaches them their catechism. ’ 4: Such a volume of 
extracts, and other elementary books, having been approved of 
by some of the most authoritative persons on both sides, we 
would willingly give to tlie parish clergy of cither persuasion 
an absolute veto on tiie introduction of new books into the pri- 
mary schools. These gentlemen should have a constant power 
of superintendence, and certain hours should be allotted to tliem 
for the peculiar religious instruction of tiie children of their re- 
spective communions. If Parliamentary grants are neces^ar} , 
they should be appropriated exclusively in building school 


* 14th Report. Education, 
f App. to 14tli Report, 
i Pastoral Instruction, p. 6S. 
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lioiiscS) training masters and mistresses, and providing useful 
and ch^ap books. The school itself should be maintained by the 
contributions of the clergy, and where those were inadetjuate, by 
parish assessment, this diarge being thrown upon the landlords’ 
rent, and not upon the occupying*, tenant. Subscribers to a 
certain amount, and the parishioners in a special testry, should 
be allowed the nomination of the master; but no- appointment 
should take place, except of a person bringing a certificate of 
cpialification from a central school maintainecl in Dublin. A 
garden, and wherever it is practicable some acres of lantl, 
should be attached to each school; and agricultural instruc- 
tion, with an elementary knowledge of mechanics and chemistry, 
should form part of the epurse of study. Every school should be 
a school of industry. 

' Though we are convinced tliat such a proposition as this world 
be received with gratitude in Ireland, and would be most useful, 
we are not such enthusiasfs as to imagine that it would remedy 
all the evil consequences of injustice' and oppression. ‘ An 
‘ improved course of Education, ’ observed Mr Plunket, ‘ ought 
‘ to grow out of an improved system of Government. We are 

* Qtherwise only teaching a wretched peasantry to calculate 

* wealth he can never possess, and to read of happiness he is 
i not destined to enjoy. ’ A writer who, though he conceals his 
name, is well known as a friend and correspondent of Burke, 
observes, * Learning is not only considered by some instructors 

* to be better than house and land, but to be preferable to meat, 

* clothing, and all such coarse enjoyments. If a child’s mind 

* is fed, it seems this is all the nourishment he requires. The 
‘ energies of his spirit are to support the weakness of his flesh, 

* anti science is to check the progress of starvation I Then as 

* to clothing, provided his intellect is well lined, no matter hoty 
‘ thinly his body is covered, — MurtagJi Shatig/messi/ s children 

* are very naked ! Poor things, they ought to be sent to school 

* — ’Phetj have nothing to eat ! — They should be taught to read 
‘ without a moment’s Itws of time ! — By writing, reading, and 
‘ arithmetic, all the evils of life are to be cured, and all its 

* wants supplied. 

But this is too miserable for mockery. Education is not a 
nostrum that is to cure every pbssible disease. We know that 
cqiial laws fairly administered, personal freedom, and more 
extended employment, are the first wants of Ireland. But it 
is no less true that even these remedies, did we possess a go- 
vernment sufficiently strong and virtuous to try them, would be 
incomplete without a wise, a comprehensive, and truly libe- 
ral syspm of Eclucatipn. 


* Letter to the Right Hon. C. Grant, by Atkarnie. 
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^T^he difficulty of giving an accurate description of a foreign 
country, is as obvious at the least as its usefulness is great, 
not tnerely to those ignorant of the subject, but to the'innabi> 
tants themsdves, who must prodt exceedingly by observing the 
light in wliich strangers regard their character and institutions.' 
Nor is it easy to say which is most likely to lead the stranger 
into mistakes, — the plan of giving a general, apd* as it were, 
philosophical view of the subject, or that of entering into, de- 
tails,. and confining himself to reasoning upon particular facts. 
Let any man sit down to describe and to speculate upon hb 
own country, and he will speedily discover how little formed 
Ins opinions are upon many of the most important features of 
its policy, and how ignorant he is of matters with the results of 
.which he is daily conversant. Accordingly, the blunders com- 
mitted by foreigners in describing this country are proverbial. 
We allude not merely to the ludicrous instances of* Gentlemen 
* ’■mil he j)leased to iaJce their Places * — from which notice of the 
Speaker, one traveller inferred the open and avowed venality of 
the members of Parliament — and * Funerals performed here*— - 
which served to another as an illustration of our unfeeling and 
theatrical nature; but there prevails through their remarks, as well 
as their statements, an inaccuracy which plainly shows them to be 
at a vast distance from the truth, and to be theorizing on some 
creation of their own fancy, rather than relating what they saw. 
Indeed, though the difficulty must be great in any case, it is 
incalculably augmented when the subject is a country differing 
so i^idcly in all its most important political features, as England 
docs from every other.' 

The able and enlightened author of the work before us has 
himself well stated th^e peculiar difficulties to which we allude. 
After observing how purely fanciful some of the speculations of 
foreigners have been upon our Institutions, when they reasoned 
upon them theoretically, he speaks of the almost equal risk of 
error which those run who attend to the statistical details, with- 
out a practical acquaintance with the qountry. Nothing, «s he 
justly remarks^ can exceed the accuracy and ^usefulness of our 
Parliamentary Reports upon many important subjects. Yet, to 
draw from the bare study of these invaluable documents, any 
thing like, a just conclusion as to the actual state of wealth and 
society in B^gland, would exceed tbh powers of the most cautious, ■ 
diligent, and philosophical reasoner. He gives some well chosen 
VOt. XLIII. NO. 85. P 
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examples of the errors into which a stranger, however well 
informer), would naturally fall in his attempts to obtain from 
statistical researches an idea of the face of our afiairs. . 

* Ea Angleterrc, les fortunes de l’arist^atie -Boat innnenses, le 
luxe est poiiss^ h un exeds ihou? chez les hommss de la classe supe* 
rieure. La propi6t(! fonci^rc est concentr^e dans un assez petit 
nombre de mains ; I'etendue des fermes est fort Considerable ; 
fexploitation des terres emploie d’6normes capilaux ; I’agriculture se 
fait en grand et seion des m^thodes scientifiqties. Des iois prohibi- 
tives ont port^ le prix des grains d un taux exag^rc. La classe des 
non proprietaires est beaucoup plus nombreuse qu'en France « pres 
iPun dixieme dc la population est assist^ par la taxe des pauvres. 

‘ Voila des faits, sans liaison, et quo je prends au hasard, mais 
dont la v6rit6 est incontestable^ 

* Quelies conclusions doit natureliement en tfrer un homme ba- 
bitu6 d raisonner juste, mats qui n’a pas vu I’Angleterre de ses pro- 
pres yeux ? quelle idCe se fec:a*t*il de ce pays, d^’aprds dc semblabies 
donnas ? 

* Les fermes sont d’une grande dtendue, se dira-t^il, ragriculture 
est setentifique, elle emploie plus de machines et raoins de bras que 
sur le continent. 11 faut done que les champs soient vastes et cau> 
verts do rSe'oltes uniformes ; que des haies, des fosses, des barrieres 
ne gdnent point la marche de la houe, du semoir et des autres in- 
Btrumens d'une agriculture perfectionn6e. Des lors on doit voir 

et Id d’imnenses ^tabiissemens ruraux ; mais la campngne n’est' point 
parsem^e de ces maisons do paysan, dont Tteil est rejoui dans queU 
' ques unes de nos provinces. 

■* Cette d6duc^on n’a rien que de logique ; et cependant ellc con- 
duit au r&ultat le plus contraire d la reality. . Les campognes, dans 
la pips grande partie de I’Angleterre, sont aussi couples de hmes que 
celles de la . Suisse ou.du Bocage de 'la Vendee ; leurs r^coltes sunt 
varices, des groupes d’arbres les embellissent et sont respect^s par la 
eharrue, qui se detourne pour les m6nageT areo une sorte de venera- 
tion Buperstitiuse; I’aspect g6n6ral de.la contr^e est celui d’un pays de 
petite culture, et rien n’offre une plus douce image d’aisance et de 
. bonheur que le co^tog^ d’un paysan anglais.’ pp.'8-ll. 

After spine other instances of the same kind, M/ de Stael 
observes, that all these ahoinalies, though their Jaw may be 
difficult to trace, have nevertheless a law ; and he gives an illus> 
tratioQ, which we think has the great merit both dr dp|>ositeness 
and pngitiality. 

* Dans la nature inorganique, les ph'gnonidnes n*ont en g^ndral 
bespin d^dtre ei^liqul^s que par une seule cause) Cette pierre aban- 
donhde d elle-meme tombe Ven 'la terrp ; cCtte autre se meat sur un 
plan h)clin£ avOc une viteSse acc£l€r£e ; ellifs solvent une loi commune, 
cellp de la pesanteur, et dans <quelqae^Hea qu’un cerpB> soit aountis 
d I’actida de la mdoie force, U lui uMira exactement .de'lamdmema- 
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nidre. Si nouS'tetroBs dans le monde v^8tal, les ph^nom^nes de- 
viennent plus complexes. Telle plante pent prosp^rer dan« un pays 
es languir dans un autre, quoique* soumW d la meme culture et ex- 
poses au roeiae degr6 de cnaleur : c’est qu’il Ikut tenir compte et de 
I’influence du dimat, et de IS nature du sol, et de la quditd deseaux 
qui I’arrosent, et de beaucoup d’autres circonstances accessoires. 
Mats si nods nous 6levons jusqu'aux 6tres animus, quelle foule de 
phenotndnes varies, inexplicables s’pffre S nos r^ards ! que d’aspects 
divers ne prend pas la force vitale ! quelles modifications surprenantes 
ne fait>elle pas subir S la matiere soumise & son action 1 Nierons- 
nous pour cela que des lois organiques ne president k I'existence des 
Stres virans non sans doute ; nous reconnaitrons seulement qu’elles 
sont plus difiiciles k saisir, et exigent Une 6tude plus r^fi^chie. 

* Un pays libre est dans I’ordre des soci6t68 humaines ce que sont 
les £tres animes dans l’6chelle du nionde physique. L& oA toutes 
les forces naturelles ont eu leur plein essor, on doit s’attendre k ren- 
contrer non seulement des varigt^s infinics, mais des contrastes bl> 
zarres. C’st aussi le spectacle que nous offre I’Angleterre. On ne 
saurait rendre compte de I’^tat de ce pays par aucune de ces g6nit- 
raliti^s banales qui plaisent tant aux esprits commons, ou, ce qui est 
la mSme chose, aux esprits superficiels. Toutes les questions qui 
s’y rapportent veulent £tre 6tudi4es et approfondies en elles.m£ines ; 
et U n’est gudre d’observation gen^rale qui, pr^sent^e d’un manidre 
absolue, ne pCtt Stre combattue par une observation toute contraire.* 
pp., ld-18. 

An author who thinks so well, and sets out upon his task 
with so full and so profound a knowledge of its dimculties, has 
every reasonable probability of performing it satisfactorily; and 
the success of M. de Staiil appears to us perfectly undeniable. 
No foreigner ever gave a picture of England at bhce so lively* 
so ingenious, and so free from errors. Here and there may be 
fobnd a somewhat too great disposition to theorize and reinne. 
One or two mistakes are no doubt to be detected ; but, gene- 
rally yaking, the view given of this country is^correct, and 
such as reflecting Englishmen (we say nothing of the thought- 
less multitude of all ranks to whom it is addressed) must 
approve. He has seen, our institutions and our hal^its with the 
accuracy of a pear observer, and of one to whom, from much 
intercourse, they are familiar; but be has s^n them with that firee- 
dom from prgudice which no native can have (though, upon 
political matters, he leans perhaps too favourably towards u^) ; 
and he has fl'^en apparently, as far as could be expected, upon 
his guard against ^e prevailing fault of ingenious men — grea.t in 
itself atpi the soprcse of the most ludicrous bIond^s-~the dis- 
position to explain every thing by a few gsnerai principles. 

* J’ai visits I’Angleterre* {says ne) * ft deux <4poques diflSSren- 

* tea : je I’ai vue penduit la lutte h4r<M(]ae <|fi’elle a soutapHie 

* coptre la pmssmoae de Nap^fton : je I’at pareseume neuf ana 

P 3 
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* plus tardy aprus les changcmcns qae la paix a introduits dans 

* son dconomie int^srieure, aussi bien que dans ses relations poll- 

* tiquesy et plus I’etude de ce pays a captive mon int^rety plus 

* j’ai reconnu quc la pretention d’expliquer des resnltats st 

* varies par un petit nombre d’axiomes g6n4raaXf serait le 

* comble de la presomption ou de la legcreti. * 

The first subject to which our author 'directs his attentiony is 
the comparative' state of England and France in respect of the 
progress which has been meoe towards general improvement ; 
and he justly remarks, that the striking difference between the 
two countries consists, not in the superiority of ope over the 
other as the birth-place of great talents, each being * to 

* famous wits native.’ Indeed our author seems willing, in 
the severer sciences at least, to prefer his own countrymen ; but 
in the general diffusion of sound opinions and useful infor 
roation, he admits that ou^ superiority is incontestable. Til 
France, you will find men of the most happy genius Tor every 
branch of intellectual exertion; a greater number of persons, 
perhaps, than any where else, whose capacity for ingenious rea- 
soning and subtle generalization seems of universal application. 
You will also fina districts where popular education is in a 
state of grOat improvement ; Alsace, for example, being superior 
i'll this respect to 'many counties in the north of England; but 
the greater part of the country is deplorably wanting in the 
means of instruction. In no part of England can there be found 
any thing to equal the intellectual famine which pervades many 
of the French provinces. Brittany is given as an instance ; nof 
above one in five hundred of the population attending schools of 
any kind — that is to say, not one in fifty of the children whose 
ages fit them for it ; and we are .told, that the greater part of 
the provinces arc in such a state, that you may go into a large 
town, the capital of a'department, and look in vain, not only 
for any literary establishment, or for a reading-room — ^but even 
for a bookseller’s shop — unless, indeed, the name can be given 
to a wretched hole, in which mass-books and two or three bad 
Tomtmees are sold. The enlightened views of government and 
legislation so generally entertained by all classes of the people 
in this country, he ascribes not only to their better education, 
but to the long establishment amongst us of institutions which, 
vrith all their imperfections, are still incomparably superior to 
those of other nations in Europe. They have rendered sound 
dpinions on practical points of policy matter of rooted belief 
and habitual feeling,— -making them, aS ifi were, a part of every 
man’s constitution. The want of such opinions in France at the 
era of the Revolution, produced the naitural consequence, that af- 
ter the old System was destroyed, with a sufficiently daring hand,' 
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the greatest timidity and irresolution was shown in constructing 
a new one in its. place,; and, as it was necessary to do some- 
thing, the leaders, having no fixed principle among the people; 
which could be appealed to, and. no materials to work with, 
went from one theory to another,. ;^nd invented schemes, of puro 
fancy, which never took root in the country. By degrees, how- 
ever, there have grown up, during the changeful times the 
French have since passed through, certain habits of thinking, 
which, though far inferior to«ours both in number and in 
strength, seem to promise the materials of free institutions. 

Having pointed out-the great excellence of our constitution 
in familiarizing the people with its principles, and making the 
best of tbc^‘ a part of themselves, our author takes notice of an 
evil to which this leads — the difficulty we find in conceiving 
that any thing can be changed which exists among us — and tltp 
narrow limits within which we are obliged to reason upon every 
question of reform and improvement. But he justly observes, 
that this leads to one inestimable advantage; the progress we 
make, if slow, is sure ; and when the opinion of the people has, 
been so far changed, by long and full discussion, as to create a 
change in the policy of the State, that change also becomes at. 
once part of the system, and is in no danger qf being abandon- 
ed for the erroneous institutions which it succeeded. 

The contrast between our legislation and that of France,. 
upon the subject of the Press, affords a remarkable example, of 
•this position. 

< Nous avions fait, en 1819, un grand pas dans la carri^re de la 
liberty, nous avions obtenu ^ur la repression des deiits de la presse. 
une loi qui, malgr6 de legeres imperfections, avait reconnue par 
les maitres de la science, par les jurisconsultes anglais eux-mcmes, < 
pour la plus phiiosophique et la meilleur.e qui existtU jusqu’alors dans, 
aucun pays. Mais cette ioi, mat comprise du public, harcel6e d*ob-. 
jections d^raisonnables, par ceux-la mime qui auraient dh. le mieux 
cn appr6cicr les avantages, ne dut*80n succeW qu’au talent d’un mi- 
nistre et a la complaisance de la majority. Quelques inois s'^Could^. 
rent a peine, le pouvoir changes de mains, ou, ce qui est pis, lea 
depositaires da pouvoir changdrent de foi ; la nourelle l^gUlation de 
la presse pgrit sails laisser de traces ni dans la jurispruden'ce ni dans 
les moeurs, et de longues ann6e8 s'^couleront peut>£tre avant que la 
France puisse esperer d’en Stre remise en possession. 

‘ En Angleterre, la lutte a 4t£ longue. . Fox dans le parle- 
nient, Lord Erskine au barreau,' ont livr# plus d'un opmbat,. terrassq 
plus d’une redoutable adversaire, .avant dwtenir 'pour le jury I’ini- 
portante prerogative de pronoqcer.suf la criminality de i'yerit aussi,* 
bien que sur la fait de la publicatiefi. Mais plus le ^yh^ s'est pro*, 
longc, plus le public y, a pris intyrdt, pjua les espHts se sont pyoe* 
trys dc i’importance do la question ; ct iorsqu’enfih Lord. Erskine 
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obtint du rot la plus noble deviso qui jamais’ ut orno I’^ciuaion d’un 
homme d*£tat, Trial hyjwy (jugement par jords), le princtpe dont 
Ton proclamait ainsi le triomphe £tait devenu pour I’Angleterre un 
article de foi politique, qu’aujourd’bui les plus grands amis du pouvoir 
songeraient peine d contester. * pp. 46, 47. 

’The four following Letters are devoted to the very import- 
ant subject of the division of property ; and they contain, mix- 
ed with some inaccuracies, a great deal of interesting disquisition, 
and many very striking facts. He begins with denying that the 
inequality in the distribution ofYour wealth is so great as has been 
commonly asserted ; and his chief proof of this is drawn from 
the returns under the Income Tax, whfch certainly prove the 
number of considerable fortunes in England to bakery great ; 
for they sliow that above 25,000 persons have incomes exceed- 
ing 200/. a year, and that 3600 persons have incomes of above 
1000/. a year. He then intends tlmt the inequality which 
does exist is much less owing to the laws than to the habits of 
the country: For he shows now little, in England at least, can 
be done to restrain the alienation of land, and how certain it is 
that all land must, from time to time, become alienable. But 
the opinions, or feelings, or, as he is disposed to thinjc them, 
the prejudices of men are universally in favour of primogeniture ; 
and as the alteration in the law of succession in France would 
not increase materially the number of fortunes given to the eld- 
est son, so lie conceives that the abolition of our laws of entail 
would not sensibly diminish the number of cases'in which the 
eldest is preferred. A curious anecdote is related in illustra- 
tion of the universality widi which Che idea of primogeniture 
has taken root among all classes of the people. ■ 

‘ Un mattre de forges frangais, voyageant en Angleterre pour s'in- 
struire des progrds qu’y a faits la fabrication du fer, desceiidit, H y 
a quelques ann^es, au fond d’une mine de charbon 'situ^e dans un 
des districts ou les opinions radicales ^taient le plus.r^pandues parmi 
le peupte. Arriv6 dans les galeri^s souterraines, il s’entretint avec 
les ouvriers de la nature et de la dur6e de leur travail, de leur salaire, 
de leur nourriture, de tous les details de leur condition. Les ou- 
vriers, a leur tour, Int^ress^s par la conversation d’un homme qui 
montrait qne connaissance precise de leurs int6r6ts et de leurs be- 
soins, attires d’ailleurs par la Hbdralitd des opinions qu’il manifestait, 
lui adresserent a leur tour quelques questions sur I'^tat de la classe 
laborieuse en France. Combien d’ouvriers employez-vous ? lui de- 
manddrent-ils.— Quatre on cinq cents.^ — C’est quelque cliose ; et quel 
est leur salaire ? Qpe cohte, dans la portie de la France que vous 
habitez, la nourriture et I’entreUen d’une fiunille ?— Leur salaire est 
inflSrieur au v6tre ; mais cette mjg^riorit£ est plus que compenste par 
le bas prix des objets de premidre n4cmit4.— Vous avez raison, lui 
ripondirent les mineurs, apr£s avoir fail entre eux un petit c^cul 
qui leur prouvait qn’en effet la condition des ouvriers Stait meilleure 
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en France qu'en Angleterre. mais conibien ^e temps travaillent-ils 
par jour? — Huit hejitres, terme mo^en.— >Pas plus.' Et que fontcira 
du rests de Ieii^jourMee?—>Iis pultivent ieiir heritage et travaillcnt 
pour, leur prdpre <iompte.>*.:Que' dit<».vdus, leur lt6ritage ? lls sont 
done proprietaires ? ils ont ua champ, une maison d eux i — Oui, sans 
doute; du moins la plupar( de ceux que j’emploic. .A ccs mots, 
I’^touneoieat Be peignit sur toutes Ics phyuohomi(». . Et cot h&ri- 
tago,, reprit le plus intelligent d^s mineurs, que deyient-il d la niort 
du pere? — It se partage entre les enlans. — Quo! 2 ^alement? — Out, 
.sans doute, ou a peu pres. — Mais une petite propri^te partag^e entre , 
plusieurs enfans doit sc rtSduire a rien. — Non, c^r lorsque Tun d'eux 
n'est pas as^z riche pour achetcr la portion de scs frdres, la pro* 
pri6t^ se vend et passe ehtre les mains d*une personne qui peut fa 
cohserver ehttere et I’am^iiorer. 

' ' fei Unit le dialogue ; mais ces dr^ux idees d’ouyriers>propri(!taires 
et de partage ^gal entre les mfans avalcnt si vivement frapp^ les mi* 
neurs anglais, que le dimanche-suivant ils en firent I’objet d’une dis- 
cussion en r^gle dans*un de ces 'clubs ou les faommes, mdme de la 
classe pauvre, se r^unissent pour lire la ga^ptte ou pour s’entretenir 
de leurs inter£ts communs ; clubs ou les formes d’une bonne delibe- 
ration 8ont.generalement beaucoup mieux observ6e6 que nous ne le 
voyons en France dans des assembices politiques d’un plus haut pa* 
rage. Aprds up long d^bat, on alia aux voix, et la majority pro* 
non^ que sans doute il etait bon quo les ouvriers fussenf: proprie* 
taires ; mais que I’heritage devait passer d Paine, et n’ltre point 
divise. . . 

' Voila done des ouvriers, des prol^taires, radicaux par leurs opi- 
nions ou ieurs passions politiques, qui se prondneent centre P^galit^ 
des partages et en faveur du droit d’ainesse. II serait . difficili dc 
donner une preuve plus forte do I’empire UDiversel que cet ordre 
d’idees exerce en Angleterre. ’ pp. 63-66. 

Our author then examines the consequences of the two sys- 
tems in an economical view, , that is, as regards the increase of 
national wealth ; and he concludes that the subdivision of pro- 
perty in land, which results from abolishin|;. the right of primo- 
geniture, has no npterial effect iii retarding. the accumulation 
of capital. He dwells principally on two parts of this subject, 
the effects of the law of primogeniture upon the condition of 
tlie younger sons of proprietors, and its effects upon the.culti-- 
vator, and generally upon agricultural improvement.. . We 
cannot agree with him in his views .^of eithe&of these subjects. 
He asks how the y ealth of the country dan be. increased by one 
son having the estate, and the others being left willi small pa- 
trimonies, which must end in making them receive apportion of 
the public revenue as holders of places, instead of receiving the 
same sums directly frohi 'the land^ But if they receive their sa- 
laries, they perform the work required by the State, putting the 
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case of total abuse, sinecure places, or of partial abuse, overpaid 
places, out of the question ; and then it by no means follows that 
all a landowner’s younger sons should go into the various bran- 
ches of the public service; on the contrary, most of them, in 
point of fact, are found filling the ordinary professions and trades ; 
and the bulk of public servants, those in the inferior stations, 
are the sons Of men unconnected with land altogether. He 
contends that agriculture' is by no means injured by the subdi- 
vision of land, as long as this is left free from legislative inter- 
•fcrence ; for, without tu)ubting the principle that the best method 
of cultivation will, generally speaking, be adopted where large 
capitals are brought to the improvement of considerable estates, 
he argues that the subdivision, by giving economical and indus- 
trious habits to a great number ot small proprietors, tends di- 
rectly to the augmentation of wealth, and consequently provides 
the capital required, while the free, commerce of land will ena- 
ble persons to consolidate the estates required ; and he deems 
it a gross blunder to sqppose that a law of entail, like the oiip 
so often proposed in France, for preventing the subdivision of. 
estates, would keep the land in large masses, it beiqg clearly 
the tendency of such a law to prevent the small estates, every- 
where to be fouud, from being consolidated into jarge ones, or 
ones of a. considerable size. He asserts that this consolidation 
is now going on as fast as circumstances require, and particu- 
larly, as fast as the capital destined for agricultural improvement 
is provided. 

' Quel est done I’^iat r£el de la France ? Le morccllement des pro- 
pri6t£s y va-t-il croissant d’une mani^re si e£Prayante ? £n aucurte 
fa^on. Nous vdyons au contraire que dans le voisinage dps villes 
riches, en g^n^ral sur tous les points oik les capitaux s’accumulent 
par le commerce qu par rfodustrie, les prupri^t^s foncidres tendent d . 
se concentrer. II est hien vrai que dans les provinces qui ne jouis- 
sent pas de cet avantage, comme sn Bretagne, par. exemple, la di- 
vision des heritages est pouss^e beaucoup trop loin ; mais dans ccs 
provinces-ld mdrae, I’intitr^C de fagriculture m.ettra un terme d ce 
morceliement. D6jd ii n’est pas rare, dans diverses parties' de la 
France, de voir une famille de paysans convenir que fun des frdrea 
restera propri^taire de la ferme patemelle. Les autres re^oivent dt; 
fie lui ou une somme d’argent, oi| uqe partie du revenu, et lui restent 
attaches comme dotxi|stiqUeB de campagne, afin de ne pas renoncer 
onx avantages .d’une culture en grand, ou mdme afin de conserver la 
consideration qui s’attache d la longue. possession du mdme heritage. 
Car il est remarquer que, dans I’etat actuel des esprits, ce genre 
de penchant aristocratique est beaucoup plus r4pandu dans les clas- 
ses' infSrieures que dans les classes moyennes. * . pp. 84^-86. 

Another matter deserves- to be mentioned, as correcting ideas 
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generally entertained of ah important fact. The Revolution in 
France, our author maintains, has ndt improved the couhtryso- 
much, by dividing ihe land into smaller musses, as by placing , 
it in the ht(hds of more industrious owners. The sulx|ivisioi» . 
of land has at all times been great'in Francj^. Machuvvel long 
ago remarked, that the peoplethere were more comfortable than 
cl^where, because every peasant had a liitle inheritance of real 
property. On the other hand, it is justly observed |L)y JM* do. 
ytael, that tlie superiority of England in aijricufUirc can by no 
means be ascribetl to the law of primoffemture, including that- 
of entail, but to the far rtore powerful habits of respect for 
that arrangement of property. There needs but a glance at 
the condition of other countries, such as Spain aiul Italy, where, 
the law of entail is to be found, wUhont'our free institutions, to 
evince that it is from them we are to deduce this,’ as well as so 
many other advantages. With respect to tlie inlltlence of the 
subdivision upon the progress of population, he regards the 
conclusions drawn by his adversaries as wholly at variance with 
the facts .of the case. The too rapid increase of the people in 
France, and the misery apprehended from it, he tjreals, and we , 
think as. yet justly, as a groundless notion ; and ho appeals 
to the exanijile of Swit^icrland, where the law for centuries , 
has favoured the creation of small properties, and where, 
in one part of the happiest disft’ict, the average size pf 
the estates is under an acre, without the least appearance 
of a redundant or distressed population. But a compari- 
son of England and France affords, or seems to afford, a., 
more striking instance in his flivour; the numbers, in Eng- 
land having in twenty years, with all our laws. of. entail, and 
prejudices in favour of prlinogeiiiture, iiVcreasccl 33 per cent., ■ 
while, in France, they have in .the same time only advanced 8 
percent. The case of Ireland, it is true, proves somewhat 
.siubborn to his theory ; but then he refers .to ‘ other cirdum- 
‘ stances’ as the cause; and so, doubtless, may the greater in* 
crease in England than . in France, be .traced to causes wholly 
independent of tl^e. distribution of landed ‘property. The teri- 
dency of small estates to augment popukitioft' appears' to us to 
be quite undeniable; though it is clear that other things nia!y 
counteract it, ai«* may likewise accelerate the jttcreaSe dr num- 
bers in a country where property is not tijdch' subdivided. , 

Our author examines^ in the'last place, ’ th'e Influence of the 
distribution of property upon the motal ^nd 'pdlitica,! situation 
of the people; and we think .he has Cdnsiderabty exaggerated,, 
the effects of the rights of priniogenitiire, upon the .domestic re* 
lutions of ouf aristocracy. He thinks^t has weakened exceed- 
ingly the affection between parent and child, by giving the eldest 
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son rights independent of the father,; and cpnyeyint; to. the heir 
an interest in the death of the present possessor. The death of 
n father (says he), or of an elder brother, is, on the jEnglish 
stage, the subject of pleasantries, wh^ch arc not only hnrnc, but 
applauded — though they would shock in France the least delicate 
audience. There may be some truth in this'— as well as in the re~ 
mark, that conjugal attachment is the most perfect part of the do- 
mestic character in Fngland : But we cannot help thinking, that 
the classes in which filial affection and parental tenderness are the 
strongest, are exactly thqse on which entails operate the most; and 
as our author admits, that the habits of the pec^ic keep property in 
its line of descent much more effectually than cither entails or the 
law of primogeniture, he must grant that by far the greater part 
of* the distribution complained of takes place by means which 
cannot, according to his own reasoning, ail&ct. the mutual feel- 
ings of the relatives, for it. thus appears that the parent is not 
prevented from disinheriting,, nor the child invested with any 
rights, in the great majority of instances. Upon the political 
influence of a great landed aristocracy, he observes justly t that 
bow essential ^ver for the protect'ion of civil liberty, its im- 
portance has been considerably diminished of late years. The 
weight of public opinion has become far more powerful since 
the Revolutions of America and France; and the questions 
which divide parties in England are no longer now, as hereto- 
fore, merely personal, whether one class of statesmen, one 
set of families, or another, shall hold the reins of government ; 
but whether one set of opinidhs, one class of principles or an- 
other, shall regulate the conduct of public affairs. ' All this is 
perfectly true; and it yet by no means follows, that the influ- 
ence of the Crown could be surely curbed, or the cause of 
sound principles be sure of efficient .supporters, were there 
no hereditary aristocracy, founded upon the basis of large 
property in land. We can hardly’ imagine a less firm hold than 
the people would have over a set of needy men, devoted to the 
service of the state as a mere profession— unless indeed it were 
the hold they might have over a set of meii, each busily engaged 
in the pursuits or trade, and other gainful employments that ab- 
sorbed their attention, and monopolize their feelings of honour 
and propriety. Bidividuals there may be— pr^ably always will 
be-^in both classes, of virtue and independence: But a bo- 
dy of men,, independent in their fortunes, and bearing a part iq 

{ >ublic affairs, seems quite essential to the maintenance ^ civil 
iberty. That the members of such a body ,mu4t of necessity 
be selfish, and disregard the public weal, or^habitually sacrifice it 
to their own iiiterests, is about as rational a supposition, as 
that all Uie day-labourers in the country should join in an ac- 
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tive combination to exert the whole physical force of the coun* 
try (which they certainly possess) for the purpose of seizing the 
property of the other classes. ' 

As to the nature of parties; our author- is too rational a 
man to Indulge in the silly clamour frequently raised on 
.this suldect. He knows full well, that they who inveigh 
against party, attack only the party which exists to check 
the encroachments of power, and never reflect On the other 
party, which always exists ; which is closely banded toge- 
ther by the strong tie of a common interest, disciplined under 
regular leaders, an&paid like an army — we mean the persons 
in the employment of Government. To this party, which is al- 
ways making encroachments on our liberties, those thou^tless 
reasoners would have us bow the knee, merely because it is not 
Called a party, or rather because it is sometimes called a party, 
and sometimes the government ; and the combined operation of 
men, acting upon public principles to oppose it, is termed fac^ 
tion, and reprobated on account of the name. 

The discussion to which we have just adverted is followed by 
one upon aristocracy and democracy ; and nothing can be more 
sound than the viewwfaich he gives of this matter. The ex>> 
treme respect for rank and title, in which the inhabitants Of this 
country far surpass those of every others in the world, is cer- 
tainly not allied with the least disposition to sacrifice th»r rights 
to those whom they thus stare at rather than admire. 

* Le goOt des Anglais pour les litres et les distinctions aristocra- 
tiques, est pouss^ jusqu’a la badauderie ; on les voit se presser en foule 
pour regarder je ne sais quel prince 6tranger, dont la fortune et lMm« 
portance politique n’^galent pas celles du moindre membre de la Cham-> 
bre des Communes* 11 y a dans le respect que les gens du peuple 
tC‘moignent aux classes sup^rieures queique chose de si empress^ et 
de si soumis, qu’au premier abord ce respect peut paraUre servile; 
mais en observant de plus pr«, on reconnait bieotOt que leurs ^gards 
pour le rang sont toujours unis, d’line part a une appreciation ti4s 
juste et mSme tres fine de la valeur rfiellc des personnes^ de f autre a 
un sentiment profdnd de leurs propres droits, comme citoyens d’un 
pays libre. 

* Loin que la famiiiarite ou la rudesSe ehvers les suplHeurs soft 
une preuve d’indepeindahee ou de dignite de caract^re, rien he s’allic 
mieux avec une ^'complaisance servfle ehvers la force, et une soumis* 
sion apathique a Tinjustice. -Le muletier andaloox fuihe son ctgare 
avec le grand d’Espagnet es.t*ce que la philosephie ou la liberty les 
aient rendus 4gaux 1 Non ceTtes, e'est que Tignoraace et le despo* 
tisme ont produit, chez Tun des mceurs -grossidres, chea I’autre des 
sentimens et des habitudes ignobles. 

* La premiere condition pour obtenir -des ^giurds dans une classe 
quelconque en Angleterre, e’est d’etre ce qu’on appclle ua sfentlemant 
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exprcssibii qui n'a point de ternae cbrrespondant en fran^ais, et dont 
I’intcHigence parfaitc suppose, a elle seuic, une assez longue babit.udc 
dcs niocurs anglaiscs. Le mot dc gcntilhommc s’applique exclusivc- 
ment, chez nous, la naissance, celui d’hopimc conime il faut aux 
manibrcs ct u la condition sociale ; ceux de galant hotnme, d’homme 
dc mcrite, d la conduite et au caractcre. Un gentleman est I’hommc 
que reunit a quelcjues ai^antages de naissance, de fortune, de talent 
ou de situation, des qualit^s morales assorties a la place qu’il occupe 
dans la societb, et des manibres qui indiquent une dducation et dcs 
habitudes liberales. Le tact du peupic anglais a cet 6gard est d*unc 
finesse rcmarquablc, et I’^clat m&me du rang le plus idev^ lui ferait 
rarement illusion. . Qu’un homme de la plus haute naissance $’6carte* 
par sa conduite, ou sculement par ses manidres, des convenances que 
lui impose sa situation, vous entendrez beint6t dire de lui, par des gens 
meme de la derni^rc classe du peuple ; Though a lord, he is not agin,-- 
ileman. Q.uui(|uc grand seigneur, ce n’est pas un gentilhomme. 

' Que ce grand seigneur cemmette la moiiylre injustice, quit man- 
que d de certains 4gards envers i*hoiuine qui ne I’abordait naguere 
qu’aveclaptus bumble soumission, eta I’instant vous verrez une rude 
iicrte 6ucc6der a cc respect que Ton accorde au rang, mais que Ton 
refuse a l*arrogance. Le sentjment du droit est si fortement cm- 
preint dans Ics amea anglaises, que toute consideration bumaine dcS- 
parait, des que ce principe vital de la liberty et de la dignite sociale, 
peut redoutcr la plus l^gere atteihte. Et dans ce pays si monarebi- 
que, i’6clat dc la royaut6 m£me ne couvrirait pas la moindre infrac- 
tion a ce que tous les cituyens considerent comme leur patrimoine 
cOramun. 

* George III donna un jour Tordre de faire condamner, dans son 
propre pare dc llicbmond, une porte et un cbemih qui servaient de 
passage aux pistons depuis plusieurs ann6es. Un bourgeois dc Rich- 
mond qui, trouvait ce passage commode u lui-mSnie et aux autres ba- 
bitans de sa petite ville, prit fait et cause pour ses voisins ; il preten- 
dit quC} lorsm^mc quq le passage eCit 6t6 abusifdans I’originc, il etait 
devenu, par le laps de temps, purtie de la voie publique ; que la pre- 
soription 6tait acquise,' et quit saurait bien forcer le roi a rouvrir la 
porte de son pare. 11 |$octp piainte, sans h<3siter, devant les tribun- 
aux-T-ct gagna son proces ! S'il prenait fantaisie a quelque gouver- 
ncur du Louvre qu des Tuileries, de former au public dcs promenades 
ou des passages "doht il a joui de tout temps, aurions-nous beaucoup 
be bourgeois de Paris qui portossent piainte, ou beaucoup de juges 
qui leur donnassent gain de cause ? ’ pp. 165 — 170.. 

It is not, of course, intended by Uiese statements to deny that 
substantial influence, is possessed bjtvmere rank as such, and in- 
dependent of the. property to whtch'li is in gencrifl allied. Nor 
do^isi our author doubt the necessity of keeping tins influence in. 
cheeky, as the influence of the Crown. But he finds the. 

check rdaiflji'V tit the improvement of the people, which, by rais- 
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ing them in the most estimable of all qualities, worth and know- 
ledge, has a constant tendency to level the mor.e groundless and 
invidious distinctions of aociety ; andjie considers that this ten- 
dency operates, without any desire, on the part at least of the 
great body of the people, to see the balance restored by the 
lowering of the upper classes, but only by raising themselves. 

This subject naturally leads to another of great^, importance, 
the ‘ means of publicitiff ’ which he discusses under three heads ; 
the periodical press, public meetings of an ordinary nature, and 
ceunty meetings. Into his observations on each of these to- 
pics we shall no,t enter at large; but the tacts are important; 
4 ind to some of these we shall shortly advert. The great ex- 
tent of the reading part* of the community in Englhnd and 
America, compared with France, first attracts his notice; In 
England he reckons a thousand circulating libraries, and three 
hundred book- chibs. Of the latter, we conclude, from what he 
says, there are none in France, an'd of the former very few. 
The efforts, too, of religious and philanthropic societies to cir- 
culate cheap tracts has greatly lowered the price of a consider- 
able class of books, and thereby extended the number of read- 
ers. But the cheap publications have increased exceedingly, 
since the time to which M. dc Stacl’l letters refer, and the 
sciences have now become by means of them ^dccessible to the 
body of the people. In 1782, there were 70 political journals; 
in 1821, they hud risen to 284. With a single exception, he 
says, there is no English newspaper w'ith so great a sale as the 
Const iUUioncl and Jourmil ties Debats ; but the English papers 
are read by many moi’e persons. The French ne^xspapers have/ 
by an arrangement much to be. regretted, contracted the means 
of publicity, which they would otherwise have afforded. Some 
are exclusively political and literary, — others ipercantile, — others 
juridical, — and each class of readers reaxls the journal which treats' 
of the subject chiefly interesting to itself^ so that the intelligence 
upon other subjects which are less interestitig, is not received 
at all, and every thing obtains only a partial publicity, even 
among the reading classes of the community^ Speaking of the 
extraordinary pertection which the art of repoi'tiug has attaiiied 
in England, our author relates an anecdote of a county meet- 
ing which he attended five and thirty miles from Loudon'. He 
had been there the whole morning, and, on bis return to town, 
he found the speeches in ap, evening paper, which was publish- 
ed at five o’clofik ! In thi:i^>^' hours after a debate has ended in 
Parliament, tK^ report of it is at Ypyk. The following passage 
we believe, contains, generally speakmg, the strict truth yespect- 
ing political secrets ; but as far as regards, the,. transactions of 
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private life, thei'e are in these times symptoms of the periodical 
press encroaching upon them, in a manner which may prove ex- 
tremely dangerous to public liberty. 

* En fait de nouvelies politiques, la piiblicit^ est tellement de 
droit comtnun, qu*un ministre envoie souvent aux journaux celles 
qut lui parvienncnt, avant mSme qu’ii les ait commimiqu^s a ses col- 
Idgues. II m’pst arrive par haaard de me trouver dans lea bureaux 
de D'owning-Strect, au moment od un. dipiomate r^emment d^barqu^ 
en Angleterre, et encore tout fraia 4moulu de l'6coIe de Ratiabonne, 
venait demander A lord Castlereagh, s’il n’avait point re^u de nou- 

Yclles.' “ Comment, lui r6pondit le ministre, .des nouvelies ! Oui, 

aans doute, et de trds importantes ; tenez, voici la seconde Edition, 
du Courier qui parait a I’instant ; Iisez>la, vous cn saurez autant que 
iDoi.*' — Je n’oublierai de ma vie la figure de ce dipiomate, stup^fait 
d'une maniere si simple de faireC connaitre ce qui doit Stre conhu da 
tous. Quoi ! semblait dire sa physionpmie, pas une note, pas uh of- 
fice, pas un memorandum, ri^n qu’un journal k envoyer il ma cour ! 
je n'aurai ni la dignity des reticences, ni les plaisirs de I’indiscre- 
tion ! 

* II n'y a pas de pays en Europe oh le metier d’^ambassadcur soit 
plus simple qu'en Angleterre, et ou toutes les finesses, toute I’habile- 
t6 pretendue de la diplomatic soient plus en pure perte^ Tout ce 
qu*un etranger peut savoir, il I’apprcnd en lisant avec attention les 
journaux des partis opposes : et quant aux faits ou aux pro- 
jets qu’il importe au gouvernement de tenir caches, nulle question, 
nulle intrigue, nul espionnage ne saurait les d^couvrir. Le trhs petit 
nombre des employ^ des ministeres, rend les indiscretions comme im- 
possibles ; et il y a tel secret de cabinet, qui se transmet d’une ad- 
ministration a I’administration la plus opposee d’opinions et de sys- 
thme, sans que ni les jalousies de- parti, ni la vivacity des debats' par- 
lementaires le trahisse jamais. Plus on fmt une large part k la pub- 
licity, plus est impenitrable ce qu’on croit devoir lui soupporaire. 
Ceci ne s’applique pas seulement aux questions politiques, mais A 
toutes les circonstances de la vie. 

* La limite entre ce'qui est soumis a la discussion et les points 
qu’il lui est interdit d’aberder, est tracee par I’opinion, avec une finesse 
qui peut paraitre subtile au* premier abord, mais donton est po^rtant 
forc^ de reconnaitre la justesse. Tel homme sonffrira patiemment 
que ses actiones les plus simples, ses moindres paroles soient cen- 
surges avec amertume, attaqu^es avec violence, ou mkroe impitoyable* 
ment pCrsifflees, qui s’ofFensera du plus l^ger soup^n sur la sincerity 
de ses Intentions, de la ryv^lation du fait le moins important ou le 
moins ffleheux k divulguer, si la coiuiaissance en est acqutse par une 
indiscretion. C’est que, dans le pfobler cas, on ^attaque que sa 
cowliiitei et que la conduite d’un momme, mAme dans la vie priv^e, 
est pu jfnoins du domainb de la commonaute ; tandis que, dana 
le se^nd cas, on p6netre djtns le for de U conscience, ou dans le 

*S 
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■anctuaire de L’opinion, a cet ^gard» est d'une dquit^ p«r- 

faitc ; et lea jflainleade rhomme qui se aentirait ainai offense. seraieat 
vivement appuyces, par ceux>I^ qp^me ^ui auratent envers lui la dia* 
position M Dioina bfenveillante. * pp. ^l-.204. 

The habit of attending public meetings is, as M. de, Sta3 
observes, so n^uch a part of an Englislinian’s existence, that 
you see hardly *any one ftrho has not the kind of skill and expe- 
rience recmired for conducting the business of such occosihiis; 
while in France it is rare to find the same talent among hien 
who have passed their lives in public affairs ; and a strong cha- 
racteristic trait of our countrymen is given when^Ve arb told, 
.that you constantly find men who, in private society, ‘are as shy 
‘ and even bashful as girls of fifteen, and can hardly answer 
‘ the simplest question without blushing — rising In a public 
‘ meeting, and .addressing thousands of tlieir eountrymen 
‘ for an hour off hand. ’ It is no less eharacteristic of our free 
institutions, and the entire safety of the greatest freedom of dis- 
cussion upon public aflkirs, that meetings where every violence 
has been used in debate, and vast multitudes have come to re- 
solutions little marked by a temperate spirit, cither in substance ■ 
or language, pass over without exciung even an alarm, while 
every man in France would tremble for his person and property, 
wei« any sucli language used without a meeting, fx any s^ch 
meeting held without such language. 

The account of our Parliamentary proceedings is, for the 
most part, extremely accurate. The author, it is true, has* 
here -as elsewhere, the disposition to see every thing in the 
most favourable light ; but he is speaking with a view to his 
own country, and by comparison he may well find many things 
faultless, of which the people of tjjiis country have a good right 
to complain. As in speakiqg of the restraints upon liberty in 1795, 
1817i and 1819, he exclaims, ‘ Would to Heaven France were 
‘ reduced to such a state of slavery I ’ So he may well find in 
the Parliament a faithful representative of public opinion,' and 
in the government a correct executor of the public will. No 
<me &an deny that, widiin certain limits, thia is. txue,. .In . d^e 
eourse of time the opinion of the people makes its way intQvP^^r- 
liamenh ,mid the government yields or compromises. Eut how. 
many years are .spent in error! how many public. jcaHiimi ties 
are oeoa»oned 1 how many national crimes committed.! The 
interval between an abus^fi;^ system; being detected,, ex- 

posed, and Played to be |Mhiicious, so that no re^onable man 
aoubts upon me Shatter; and Ihe'^mme abuse bnihg corr^ed, 

generally long,— fftnd it is so muck gratuitous injustice^ti) fhe 
peopla— for cautioiT' carried to excofes Would recjulret^ifo 
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tielny. But there is a portion of this interval more intolerable 
than the, rest; that jiart of the time which elapscf, after every 
man in the country, not having a deep and personal interest in 
the continuance of the grievance, is anxious for its removal. 
The Slave Tirade — ^the Lottery — the Capital Punishment of 
petty oflences — Law Taxe^ — are a few. of tjp:e chapters of 
tliis large Book of national wrongs, alt referable to this source 
— ntl owing tlieir prolonged existence to the want of effectual 
conlroul over the representatives of. the people — ^the want 
of direct ppwer in the management of their own affairs. 
Thu truth of this seems more than once to have forced itself 
upon our author. After exposing the shameless proceedings at 
elections in certain boroughs, referring to his own optimism 
touching the force of public opinion, he adds — * You will perhaps 
‘ ask how a system of such ’flagrant corruption can keep its 
* ground, in despite of the laws made to repress it’ — ‘ Sous I’em- 
‘ pire de la publicite, et en 'prcsence d’une opinion pnblique si 
‘ severe sur d’autres points ? ’ But he finds it impossible to 
answer the question, except by saying, that it is one anomaly 
among a thousand, and th^t it snows public morality to be more 
slow-paced than private improvement, even among the freest 
nations. I’lie punishment inflicted in case of discovery, by dis- 
fraiu’hiseineut, lie justly considers no answer; for while an in- 
stance or two of this occurs in a century, k is plain, that unless 
the abuse is so glaring, and committed by persons so indiscreet 
as w'cU profligate, that the ^Parliament cannot be blind to it, 
there is but little disposition to inquire and detect, — ^^else what is 
going on all the country over, and almost all the year round, 
couUl liurdly escape with impunity. 

The account which our author gives of the course of Parlia- 
tnentary proceedings is lively and picturesque — mingled with a 
little theory, it is true, but that theory ingenious, and, in the 
iuain, tolerably well founded. 

* llicn de' plus bizarre de- plus inattendu que le 'spectacle de 
I’iutcrieur do la Chambre des Communes ; rien qui r^pojnde n^ins, 
an premier abord, S tous les souvenirs de I’histoire, a toutes les ira- 
•nges de grandeur et de majest6, dont fesprit se sent comme enivr6, 
lors(]uc Ton franchit le seuil de la portc. La salle est petite et-sans 
dc coration ; point de raarbre, point d’or, point de teintures ; rien que 
des Jiu'ncs et des lambris de bois de chgne., de ce cb£ne robuste * 
auqiicl le peupic anglais a si souvent compart. 

* b'ur les bancs, de droite et de gauchl^ font assis, ou couches non- 
chalstinmcnt, des deputes, en bottes , et fe fouet a 4a tiaiain, souvent 
m&m(^.]e chapeau sur la tdte s its lisent ia gazett|e, causent avec leurs 
votsins, ou dorment, en attendant une discussion 'qui les int^resse ou 
les amuse; Au premier aspeef d’une tellq asscmbl^e, un observateur 
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superficiel scralt tentS de se croire dans le sein d’un club de rCpub- 
Jic.iins ; mais en y regardant de plus prSs, on ne tarde pas a trouver, 
dans cctte familiaritd mcrae, un raffinement d’aristocratie aiique] Tor- 
guuil n’est point Stranger. Pourqiioi se gener entre gcntilshommcs ? 
pourquoi faire preuve de politesse entre gens de quaiit6> tons cgalo- 
ni jiit certains de la Jiberalite de leur 6ducation et de l’61eganco de 
leurs habitudes ? Pourquoi s’asttelndre a une dignite 6tudiee, lorsque 
d’un mot Ton pcut faire apparaftre toute la majest6 du Parlement, et 
deployer Pappareil rcdoutable de sa puissance? Tel est, jo crois, le 
fond des occurs, et la v6ritable explication de la familiaritd apparente 
dc la Chambre des Communes. 

^ Au milieu de cette absencje de gene, de certain^ egards de poli* 
tesse parlementaire ne cessent pas d’etre rigoureusement observes ; 
et il n’y a point de reproche auquel on soit plus sensible qu‘a cclui 
de s’etre permis une expression ou un precede, contraire aux usages 
de la Chambre (an unparlinmeniary expression or proceedinfj^. C’est 
ainsi c]ue dans maint salon bien des gjns aimeraient mieux etre ac- 
cuses d^avoir manque a la morale qu’a I’usage du mondc. 

* Le grave costume de I’Orateur (the Sjyeakcr) forme un contraste 
bizarre avec le frac, la redingote, ou la veste dc chasse des deputes. La 
robe noire dont il est revetu, Penorme perruque qui coirvrc sa tCte, 
rappellent a la Chambre, comme a lui-m6mc, qu’il est un Juge, et un 
juge dont les arrfixs sont sans appel : chaque membre sc rcspecle cn 
^ lui ; Ijt les mots, Ordcr^ order^ proneJnees d voix basse, lui sufifisent pour 
* obtenir silence, ct faire cesser toute interruption. Le sergent aux 
armes, cn habU dc cour, et I’^pde au cdt6, est assis pres de la barre ; 
son costume semble representer Purbanit6, comme sa charge reprfi- 
senter la force. Enfin la masse d’or, $urmont6e de la couronne, qui 
repose sur la table?, tant qtie Ja president occupe Ic fautcuiJ ; cette 
masse, symbole de la puissance imperiale du Parlement, est la, comme 
le lion qui dort, et qui peut se reveiller terrible. ^ 

^ Si vous doutiez de ce que Tabsence dc gene n’est, chez lesmcm- 
bres du Parlement, qu’une des formes de Pa^id^tocratie, suivez ccs 
meraes orateurs dans quelqu’autre neunion publique, dans quelque 
assemblee du people ou de la bourgeoisie, et vous les verrez aussi 
prodigues de formulas d’egards et de modestie, que vous les avez 
vus simples et quelquefois rudes clans lours monieres et dans leurs 
discours, au sein de la Chambre des Communes. Pourquoi ? C’est 
que dans un cas le rang est marque par la poUtessc, ct dans I’autre 
par familiarity. 

‘ Je n’ai jamais passg PAtlantique ; mais ceux qui ont eu loHbon- 
heur d’assister aux s^ancts du congres de Washington m’ont assur6 
qu’il y regnemoins d’aisance et plus de dignity que dans la Chambre 
des Communes. Je Paurais supposy* Les reprysentans de PAmy- 
rique se senten^ constamment en prysence du peuple qui les juge, ct 
qui seul les a faits ce^qu’ils sont; les membres’du Parlement, tou- 
jours surs de leur- election,’ par droit de naissance ou par droit de 
conquete, rescmblent un peu aux rois de la lygitimity, qui veulent 
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ne tenir Icur pouvoir quc <le Dicii ct dc Icur 6p6Cf ct n’eAi devoir 
cumpte a personnc/ pp. 356—3^0. 

This is only a small pni't of the long and interesting ilescrip" 
tion, which, in all its details, is invaluable for such as have not 
actually witnesseil tju; scene itself, whfether nativ'es or ft»reign- 
ers ; it brings the rca<ler nearer to the spot, anfl with fewer inac- 
curacies than any similar account which we have ever seen. It 
is niixeil, too, with a good deal of discussion upon the forms 
adopted, and their pi'inciples; msiny of which are of course so 
familiar to the English reader, that they pass unregarded, al- 
though almost all of them are founded in experience, and em- 
body that practical wisdom which results from it. 

This able and useful work concludes with a comparative 
view of the course of legislation in the English Parliament 
and the French Assemblies — showing the stages of our proceeu- 
ings in passing laws, and the uses of each stage, and evincing 
their great superiority to the French stages of the process. 

We have ventured to characterize this w'ork as <listiuguishcd 
for its usefulness. It is addressed to the liberal and reasoning . 
portion of the French people ; and it contains very many most 
salutary lessons, the result of observation and experience in 
this country, delivered in a manner extremely .attractive, — if a 
lively and elocpient style, and indubitable marks of amiable fteal 
and perfect Candour luive attractions for the well-dis])osed mind. 
BoU) communities may take a lesson from itj England, by mark- 
ing the defects which, with all his partiality, the author is com- 
pelled to admit in her system and her practice ; Fi'ance, by imitat- 
ing, as far as circumstances will permit,*" the improvements which 
he shows that a long possession of liberty has enabled ns to 
make in ou» civil polity, and which, in other European countries 
at least, are never 'undervalued, but by those to whom freedom 
itself is hateful, or those to whom it is unhappily unknowm. 


Aut. X[. ThotigJils on Poinilar Education, By a Me.hbeu 
of the Church of England. London, 1825. 

Tt i» somewhat strange, and not a little melancholy, to ob- 
serve the alarm which, after all lliopowers of reason have 
been exhausted upon the subject, still, arises in a very respect- 
able portion of the community, not quite periodically, but at 
intervals, resja^cting the progrc.ss of U)e people in improve- 
ment. Ihipj)ily, tliat progress is, aiul of necessity must be, 
unceasing. It varies in its rate, accor«.iing to circumstances, 
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sonietinics makes a very rapid sUirt for a while, sometimes pro- 
ceeds more slug/^isbly, but is never, for an instant, arrested. 
The fears wliich it excites, however, are extremely iluctuating 
and caj)ricious j freejuently they disappear for a length ol' lime, 
and that so entirely as to leave their victims in tlie mind of 
helping on the cause of popular improvement ; — then, all of 
a sudden, they return with redoubled force, and assume the 
apjiearance of a complete panic. The present moment is mark- 
ed by a fit of this kind ; not at all general, indeed, even among 
the class most subject to such attacks ; but ver}' severe in its 
operation, and extending a little among persons not usually 
prone to such alarms, but who, in ibis instance, are actuated by 
mistaken notions of their own interest. We shall address a, 
few remarks to both these classes — the Alarmists, properly so' 
called — and the Practical Men, the Master manufacturers, who 
are said to dread the conse<juences of their men becoming too. 
well informed. 

Let any one reflect for a moment upon the real state of the 
question, and we will venture to say, all reasoning will after 
. this be superfluous. The danger •Apprehended is from the mass 
of the people becoming too' powerful for the Government — 
for it is truly in this that all the other dangers are comprehended 
— as danger to the rich in re.spect of their property, and to the 
masters in respect of their work : Because, as long as the Govern 
. merit is strong enough to make the law respected, the property 
of the community is as secure as the peace of the King. The 
mass of the people, having number# far exceeding those of 
the public functionaries of all clasies, civil and military, their 
superior physical strength is dreaded ; and the argument of the 
Alarmist is, that if to this physical superiority, the moral force 
of knowledge be added, the multitude will bear.dowm all be- 
fore them ! 

Now, does any one really think, that the more ignorant a 
man is, the less he wilP desire his own advantage, and the 
more regarfl the public weal ? The true cause of danger is to 
be found, not in the reason of men, but in their passion's ; — 
and do these rage most in the well informed ? A mass of men 
the most ignorant that ever were assembled, has indubitably 
the greatest possible disposition to create confiision, in order 
to profit by the change, and the greatest power to gratify this 
desire. Noi^can the improvement of their understanding, sup- 
posing it to be effected without any corresponding change in 
their morals, either increase their appetite for plunder anti 
power, or their* capacity to procure it. The proof surely lies 
then on those who maintain the dangers of knowledge. They 
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must show how a man, by bein^ educated, is more likely to 
become either an a^ent ol‘ mischief, or a leader in it. 

The habits of reflexion which are inseparable from rcadiiij^, 
are plainly, and we think confessedly, lavourabl<^ to orderly 
conuiict.' It is the unthinking that are the' tools of designing 
men. One who has a plot in hand for creating commotion, 
naturally and instinctively resorts to the ignorant ilnd thought- 
less for his instruments. It is said, that knowledge enables the 
multitude to act together, and to compass their ends by concert ; 
but we may be assured that there is no concert so perfect as that 
which a skilful and daring leader establishes, by his influence over 
multitudes incapable of thinking for themselves— unless it be the 
concert arising from instinctive passions w'orking upon base, be- 
cause uncultivated natures. The diversities of character which 
education developes, are quite fatal to such implicit obedience, 
and such blind cooperation* A well-informed mob would be a 
very strange sight. There would be leaders enough no doubt — 
but the following of each would probably be confined to himself. 
But if there is no greater danger of combined operations, or rather 
less of this danger, when men arc well informed, than when 
they are ignorant, there is an end of the alarm at once; be- 
cause no one can deny that each individual is at least as likely to 
desire mischief when ignorant, and as able to compass his pur- 
pose of producing it. 

* We believe it may be laid down as a general rule, that know- 
ledge begets prudence. The savage is proverbially thoughtless 
and improvident; and in^ exact proportion as he becomes civi- 
lized, he acquires the habit of looking forward and regarding 
the more remote ns well as the immediate consequences of his 
actions. The same holds true of the popdlace, in countries 
where education is at a low ebb ; but is it not also true of those 
who arc far less defldicht'in mental accomplishments? You 
cannot set men a thinking 'upon general subjects, or subjects, 
which only interest them .remotely, as members of a body, with- 
out making therri lilso think upon their own sitiiatron and im- 
mediate interests. To suppose that a working man will occupy 
himself with the history of former times, or the doctrines of na- 
tural or moral science, without being led to reflect upon what is 
to benefit himself and his family, would be quite absurd. But, if 
he does so reflect, he must soon find that his best interests, 
his real happihcsB, .'consist iti sbb'elr ’and' regular, h^its— and in 
provij^ing, while he is well, for a day of sideness. Few indeed 
seem disposed to deny this ; and it seems at last to be admitted, 
that the mere habits of reflexion, engendered by reading, will 
generally reclaim a man from idleness and drunkenness. But 
K is quite impossible that the same reflexions should not teach 
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Iiini Ill's (rue interest in other particulars; and give him a fixed 
disinclinatiun for {lyrsuits which would involve himself and his 
lainily in far more speedy and entire ruin than even drinking 
ilself can do. Is a man who would not spend a shilling m drink- 
ing very likely to join in a’mob) — or g6 to prison instead of the 
alehouse ? 

But it is not merely by the provident habits which knowledge 
produces, it is also by finding substitutes for bad pursuits, Uiat 
she improves mankind. They who learn, take a delight, of course, 
in learning. They love their book — they are gratified by know- 
ing what others- whom they hwk up to know, and by knowing 
more than those they live with ; but they also love knowledge 
for its own sake, for the mere gratification of curiosity and in- 
tellectual excitement. This bej^mes their second pursuit, to 
which they willingly devote alrthe time not occupied by their 
necessary business; and this, therefore, estranges them from 
scenes of idleness and dissipation,^ which come to lose all re- 
lish ; or if they retain any taste for such things, it is only as a 
variety, and of very rare occurrence, to please at all,, or even be 
tolerable. But men of this character, surely, are not likely to 
engage in scenes which would at once change their whole exist- 
ence, and for something they can have no distinct idea of. It fs 
upon calculation, ns well as by taste, that they have become sober; 
but the same calculation is far more against any proceedings, 
wliich would involve the country in confusion, by rashly chang- 
ing the established order of things. In truth there is more fear 
of such men bearing too much, than being too desirous of sudden 
revolutions. They feel comfortable and contented, and are 
averse to risk what they enjoy. This disposes them to overlook 
many evils, of which they have a good right to complain. They 
will, it is true, generally be the friends, and tlie effectual friends of 
improvement in all our institutions; but they never will be found 
to aid measures of rash and sudden innovation, by which the 
peace of society is endangered. The possession of knowledge, 
the having a pursuit of a nature at once 'so gratifying and so 
pure os that of learning, must produce the same effect upon 
the working classes that the possession of wealth does upon the 
rich ; it gives them a direct interest in the peace and good or- 
der of the community, 'and renders solicitous to avoid 

whatever may <)isturb it. , ^ 

We have now been sp<|aiking merely of the geiteral e^cts of 
mental improvement on the gene;ral ha.bitsdf the But th^ 

cannot learn much, without learning how ipsepajriwly^heir inte^ 
rests are connected with the pre^rvatigp of ord^, and above 
all, the inviplable security of property. None but the most ig- 
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horant can well I)o pcrsiiadwl, that an attack upon property would 
benefit any order of the state. 5’o convince an illiterate mob 
■that, by rising against the rich, every man would become easy in 
his circumstances, might not be a very hard matter ; but a very 
■moderate portion of knowledge would make the humblest por.. 
tion of society proof against so wild a delusion. 

It is quite true, at the same time, that the better informed the 
people are, they will know the more about the management of 
public affairs, and be the more determined, by all sober and law- 
ful measures, to correct abuses, and to further needful improve-!- 
ments. But ong/it the inhabitants of any country ever to be sa- 
tisfied with misgovernment, and blind and callous to undeniable 
gi’ievances? And ought their rulers to dread such representa^ 
irons as plainly proceed from* % sincere desire only to make the 
system as perfect as possible ? *The most ignorant people under 
the sun may, by artful leaders, be persuaded to complain of the 
same abuses; but with this difference, that they will be just as 
easily persuaded to complain without any cause, and, when excit- 
ed to complain, will be controuled by no spirit of moderation or 
fairness. Unless, therefore, you could both keep the people in 
utter ignorance, and either prevent any one else from prying in- 
to. the affairs of the state, or cut off all communication between 
such curious persons and the body of the nation, not only no secu- 
rity against popular discontent can be obtained, but a more dead- 
ly kind of sedition is rendered more likely at all times to break 
out. What better security can a government desire, — at any 
rate, what other ought it to claim, — than that its subjects shall 
never complain wimout a cause, or complaining, shall never 
urge their suit with intemperance ? 

We have dwelt on one topic as calculated to reconcile the 
Alarmists to the progress of knowledge, namely, that the real 
object of apprehension, the inequality of condition, exists whether 
■the people know much or little; — that the less they know, the 
greater is this inequality, and' the more likely therefore, are their 
passions to excite them against the established order of things, 
Annther topic is equally obvious, and we trust that we shall be 
acqtuttotl of any desire to argue invidiously when we refer to it. 
The time is past when the progress of knowledge could be pre- 
vented. The people must have it; therefore, the question is 
no longer, whether they shall be taught or not ? but whether 
ihe^ shall he well or ill taught^— taught matters 'of an useless, 
or It may be a pernicious kind, or instructed in those things 
which convey solid and useful improvement to their minds, 
and strengthen their understandings^ while they help them to 
better their condition A great and certainly a rapid progress 
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is now making all over the country in this good work ; ami it 
should be matter of joy to the Iriends of good order, as well 
as to the patrons of improvement, that this course has been 
adopted by men of nil. parties, as well as by men who .belong 
to none; and that the chief promoters of the system have the 
support of so many in every class of society, because nothing 
can tend more to preserve harmony among its various orders, 
tlian n general co-operation in so important a work. ^4 PHneo of 
the Blood presided at the last anniversary of the London Mecha- 
nics’ Institution ; two Members of the Cabinet are subscribers 
to o*ur Edinburgh School of Arts; some of the most determin- 
etl adherents of the Tory school, in church and state, men of 
exalted rank, are promoters of similar establishments in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; and thp First Lord of the Treasury 
lately made the following Just and manly observation upon this- 
c|uestion ; — We live in a time when great efforts are .making 
towards the general education of all classes,, and all de&crip- 
* tions of men ; and God forbid that any one should suppose, 
‘ thatfthere is amj branch of education whatever, from the ac»> 
^ ((uisition of which any class should be excluded, and from the 
‘ knowledge of which some beneht may not be aetjuired. ’ 

The progress of the system is indeed highly gratifying; and, 
though rapid, is natural and not in the least degree forced. 
Between filly and sixty Institutions are supposed to have sprung 
up during the last twelve months; and the whole number now 
established is saiil to be ajrove olthty, We have a list of fifty 
before us, not including Scotlanu $ and wc know that it ia by no 
means complete. The great Institution in London has advan- 
ced rapidly since the- building was finished. Its members aro 
now 1»87 actually subscribing, being an increase of 40+ during 
the quarter preceding the Report which now lies before us. 
I.arge contributions in money and books had been made ; and 
the attendance of the working men at the Lectures bad been 
unremitting, and thpir conduct uncxcep’.ionablc. 

As to the other class of alarmists the Master manufacturers 
— we have but little to say — and we cannot think that much can 
be necessary. If they find it unpleasant, as we trust they do, 
to see their workmen better instructed than themselves, the re- 
medy is, to improve their own knowledge, — not to obstruct that 
of their men. Society, and the arts of civilized life, will^ gain 
immeasurably by the improvement of both classes : and it ia ob- 
vious, that the most important improvement is that which, in 
the first place, affects the most numerous class ; and, in the se- 
cond place, excites most powerfully a corresponding improve- 
ment in the other. As to the vuin nirmises, that the increased in^ 
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lelIi"oncc cf the workmen will niake them more apt to enter in- 
to iinprotjcr combinalionjs, or more disposed to exercise an un- 
due control over their employers, these plainly helong to tho 
more general (jucslion of alarm, on which we have alrcad}' said 
nil that is necessary: — and, as we ha\*c 'alluded to the subject 
something at large jn a preceding article, wc shall content our- 
t-clvos now with observing, that all the recent disorders 

among the workmen have been among the least, aftd not tho 
most instructed classes ; and, secondly^ that one of the best, the 
earliest, and the surest fruits of intelligence, and habits of rc- 
llection, must be, to put down that spirit of (liscontent and dbn- 
tention, which has only been kept alive between the operatives 
and their employers, by their mutual ignorance of the laws to 
which their relation is necessarily subjected. 


Art. XIJ. Considerations on the Gaunc^L.a’ws. By Edw'aud 

Loiiu iSuFFi£t^u. Second Edition. 8vo.pp. 105. London,.' 

1825. 

^T^his is perhaps the ablest, certainly the most useful thing 
beyond all comparison, that has been published upon the, 
important question of tlie Game Laws : And as we know that it 
1ms convinced a number of persons whose prejudices and sup- 
posed interests had blinded the(p to the evils of the system, so 
we are quite sure that it is eminently calculated to awaken the 
attention of those w'ho labour under no such sinister influence, 
and are only prevented, by inadvertence, from seeing those 
evils in their strongest light. The latter class are by far the 
most numerous, though the former possess the most weight in 
our Legislature ; but it is the character of Lord Suffield’s ex- 
cellent Tract to give neither any offence, by the manner of his 
discussion, — while his sta^tements and his reasonings are equally 
calcidated to reconcile the- interests of both with those of the 
community at large. 

Those who have not attended to the details of this subject 
among our Southern ueigh\)ours, can form no conception of its 
fearful importance to the morals of the people, and the good 
order of society ; and we consider the exposition of tliis to be 
among the most valuable parts of the service performed by the 
noble author. He has given, upon the whole case, the results of 
his own long experience as a game preserver and a magistrate ; 
and the most striking portion of his work is referable to this head. 

It gives the best confirmation to uU that had before been said of 
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the riK'Cts oflbeso law^npon llic welfare of the country; andtlio 
boiclness wilh winch one every way so qualified to speak nutho- 
ritiUively ontbese matters, delivers opinions so much at variance 
witii the bias he might be expected to feel, is of the greatest use 
to the jtrogress of sound opinions. 

The evidence taken before the Committee of 1817, affords the 
most remarkable prc»fs of the iv(‘llicac}j of the laW to prevent the 
sale of Game; and shows therefore that considerable numbers of 
individivals must be engaged in illegally supplying the market 
w’ith it. Poulterers deal in it almost universally ; and having 
tried to put down this branch of their business by a general 
agreement, the attempt was frustrated by a few of the trade 
liolding out. The poultry salesmen also deal in in* — they receive 
it from higglers — from coachmen end guards — from carriers-— 
publicans — gentlemen’s gamekeepers, and in no little propor- 
tion from Gentlemen themselves. This fact, which had been 
doubted, as it came on the authority of a witness whose name the 
Committee for obvious reasons did not make public, Lord Suf- 
ficld corroborates, by relating some facts known to persons for 
whoso veracity he answers, and who communicated them to 
hiriisolf. 

‘ 1 have heard from a friend, on whose veracity I can place the 
most perfect reliance, of a Nobleman who did send his game to a 
])«ailtcier. The poulterer returned him in exchange a certain quan- 
til)’ of poultry, for which, without this set off, he w'ould most un-- 
questionably have been paid in cash. — From another friend, equally 
entitled to credit, I have heard of another Nobleman who actually 
did sell in’s game to a London dealer,. and wos annually paid for it in 
vioHci/. From a third friend, whom 1 believe as implicitly as the 
two former, I have heard of a county magistrate who now annually 
])obket.s from three to five hundred pounds by the sale* of his game. 

I have also the strongest reason to believe that young sportsmen 
very frequently pay for guns and shooting tackle by sending up 
game of all descriptionsi If the cautious and irresponsible tone in 
which I have thought it right to speak respecting this description of 
law-breakers, should fail to make the proper impression, I have still 
another case to submit to the public, which will put beyond all' 
question the pf*obabiIity of the poulterer’s averment. An example 
has fallen within ray own knowledge, of a proposal made by a London 
dealer to take all the game a gentlefnan possessing a large estate 
might choose to send him. And what renders the matter still more 
singular and still more illustrative of the' fact, that such contracts are 
common — the party applied to was a gentleman, whose .character 
was of a kind to render his entering upon such a traffic utterly im- 
probable, and the dealer had not the slightest knowledge of hinr, 
either personally or by intercourse of business. 
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* I ask tlicn—I confidently ask — is it rc^onable to suppose that 
such a proposal as this could be made to a gentleman unless the 
professed dealer in game had some reason to think it Would be ac- 
cepted ? And what reason could he have for thinking it would be ac- 
cepted in this instance, but the positiv’e knowledge of similar trans- 
actions?* pp. I'l', 15. 

Now all those persons arc engaged in^i^hc violation of the 
law; and, as it is a law against which the current of public opi- 
nion sets very strongly, they break it with littlo scruple. But 
such acts, though in one respect less dangerous to integrity than 
crimes which shock the feelings and give the horrors of remorse, 
are yet, from their frcfjuoncy, extremely hurtful to morals — both 
by begetting a habit of practical disrespect for the law, and by 
accustoming the mind to concealment and deception. The poach- 
ers themselves, however, arc the most dangerous, though not the 
most numerous class of persons whose criminal acts are imputable 
to the system. And when it* is considered that twelve hundred per- 
ons are every year committed to prison in England for offences 
against the Game Laws, we may easily conceive how many are 
constantly in training all over the country, for the very worst 
offences known to the law — those in which a desperate violence 
is displayed, alike reckless of the criminal’s own life and his 
neighbour’s I To the formation of this character the Game-laws 
are singnlarly well suited. All but an inconsiderable part of 
the community are adverse to them ; many in respectable stations 
are seen daily to violate them, and connive at their violation, 
and enjoy the profit or convenience of it. The peasantry in 
agrifilltural districts ai*e exceedingly ill educated, and very lit- 
tle likely to look forward to consequences that appear remote. 
Nothings therefore, is more easy — nothing lies so much in the 
Way of a poor and idle young man, especially if of a somewhat 
adventurous disposition, as to do one act of poaching, and then 
the line is passed — he is almost certain to. continue. Our au- 
thor says, his experience justifies him in asserting, that in the 
poacher once formed, * we have a fair promise, if not the abso- 
Jute certainty, of an ultimately accomplished villain. ’ 

* Poaching is usually practised in the’night ; and the barrier of re- 
pugnance to a first offence ohcc passed, men become strangers to the 
light of day, to the light of their own conscience, and to the fight 
which the declared opinion of society sheds upon crime, exhibiting 
it in all its natural deformity. They are even allured by-an innate 
love of the sport, which is the common property of our nature — they 
are inspirited by the adventurous character of the enterprise. Their 
associates in the night arc necessarily men of their own profession, or 
worse; their scruples at the commission of more heinous oflences are 
coon expelled by ridicule, or drowned by drink ; th^ become sex- 
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pcctcd, and, if warned by any puntslfment for snaring a hare or shoot* 
ing a pheasant, and led by that means to a desire to return to their 
originally honest and industrious habits, they find a difficulty in ob* 
taining a service, and perhi#{>s even of procuring .daily employment. 
There is a superabundance of labourers, says the farmer, and 1 ought 
to prefer those who are honest ; besides I shall perhaps lose tiie grain 
out of the manger in. my stable, my turkeys* eggs, or the fowls (Vom 
their perch. The squire will of course take care to avoid having a 
poacher upon any part of his premises ; he thinks it would be mad* 
ness to trust one in the neighbourhood of his preserves. The result 
is, that the poor wretch is all but compelled, and certainly very 
strongly tempted, to resort to his former profitable course of life; 
and when he resumes it, the feelings which actuate him are of a ten- 
fold more dangerous kind than those which first allured him from tho 
path of honesty — 1st, The certain loss of character, of which he is 
conscious, removes one of the best moral preservatives of honesty, 
viz. the fear of disgrace, while his dissolute and irregular habits have 
w^cakened his natural aflections. 2dly, He no longer values the 
world's estimation of himself ; and he becomes less sensible to, or 
more regardless of the consequences which his infamy and guilt may 
entail upon a once beloved wife, a formerly dear and endearing off- 
spring, or a reputable family connection ; in fact he feels himself an 
outcast of society ; he apprehends that every man’s hand is lifted 
against him, and he becomes prepared to lift his hand against every 
man. All the bad passions of his nature assume uncontrolled domi- 
nion over him ; his conduct is ruled now perhaps by an inordinate de- 
sire of gain (as it strikes me, more nearly approaching to un equality 
with the higher class of offenders already spoken of) by malice, by 
revenge ; all in thei|^ turn. He escapes the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes only by the absence of temptation, opportunity, or 
the fear of punishment — the first depending upon circumstances, the 
second measured by the extent of his own genius, and the third by 
the amount of his fortitude and intrepidity.’ pp. 23-25. 

This picture, Lord Sulficld informs us, is drawn from the life; 
and he gives, in support of it, a few cases out of many that have 
occurred upon his own property. These were of persons taken 
at different times in the act of poaching, and afterwards tried 
for felonies, and transported. One, a most singular instance of 
tlespcrate courage and perverted ingenuity, we cannot resist 
the temptation of citing at length, the rather, because it leads to 
a remark of some importance. 

. . ^ Green was born of poor parents, and had little or no means of 
education. He was of tall stature, very great bodily strength, of 
surprising ingenuity, and of undaunted courage. At a very early 
age he commenced the business of a poacher, tempted on the one 
hand by his wants, and oh the other by the wages of iniquity — 
the price offered, for game, the abundance in hi^ neighbourhood, aa4 
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f’iicllky of taking and disjibsing of it without detection. By 
snaring, which he for some little time practised with success, elud- 
ing the vigjilance of the gamekeepers by bis activity and skill, he ac- 
(juired sufficient means to provide himself with a gun. This gun 
was soon afterwards heard at night in one of the woods near Gun- 
ton. One of the principal keepers instantly proceeded to the spot as 
iisiial, for the purpose of reconnoitering the enemy ; and finding only 
one man, he did not summon his assistants, but advanced upon Green 
alone. As it happened, in this keeper Green found a man of equal 
prowess and of inaturer nerve, which may easily be imagined when 
the fact is stated, that some years afterwards (at the ^ge of sixty- 
five) this same keeper, in single combat, which lasted nearly an 
hour, with a very desperate character, and a powerful man, only 
half his own age, finally overpowered Ins antagonist, and made him 
prisoner. A similar. fate attended Green. He was taken with his 
gun, and a pheasant in his possession, and committed for a slioi t 
term of imprisonment to the house of correction at Aylsham. There 
he remained a very few days before his ingenuity suggested some 
means of escape, of which he availed himself ; but he was very soon 
retaken, and he remained in safe confinement till the term expired. 
The conflict which he had maintained so manfully with a veteran, 
and the circumstance of his breaking prison, made him in some de- 
gree notorious, and it is to be presumed that he did not afterwards 
find it easy to obtain employment* He associated with other idle 
and dissolute persons i and whether he resumed his habits of poach- 
ing or not, he committed another offence, viz. that of breaking open 
a watchmaker’s shop. He was tried for the burglary, convicted, and 
condemned to be hanged, but the sentence was commuted for trans- 
portation. While he was awaiting the execution of his sentence, he 
twice made his escape from the Castle of Norwich. He effected it 
the first time in the following extraordinary manner. Between his 
apprehension and commitment he contrived to have an iron skewer 
tied up within a tail which he wore, similar to that still frequently 
worn by sailors. With this skewer he picked a hole through the 
wall of his cell, which was one of those furthest from the ground in 
that lofty building. The hole was four feet below the roof of the 
Castle ; and as I am informed by Mr Johnson, the present keeper of 
that prison, from his own observation, the size of the aperture mea- 
sured only twelve inches by nine. He cut his bedding into shreds, 
and bound^them round his body. He was then heavily ironed, yet 
he crept through this small space, and contrived to reach the roof 
four" feet above him, probably, as it is supposed, pulling himself up 
to it by means of one of the shreds of the bedding, which he must 
have previously thrown round one of the battlements upon the edge 
of the roof. This place of egress was immediately over a paved 
court-yard ; and to use the keeper’s own words, from whom I re- 
ceived the account, liad Green missed stays, he must have fallen 
upon the pavement^ and have been dashed to pieces. Having tra- 
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versed the roof to the opposite side of the Castld, he lowered him- 
self down to the ground ; he liad then to ciimb over some very high 
railing covered with tenter-hooks ; but he escaped, and finally Vound 
his way to a comrade in the city of Norwich, as it has been believed, 
who filed off his irons, and thus he was set at complete liberty. 
Whether he was retaken or not before he had committed a fresh hf- 
fence I do not remember, but he was certainly again in Norwich 
Castle about two years afterwards, and agMn escaped. This second 
escape was effected by means of a key, with which another prisoner 
had been furnished. On this occasion he relieved himself from his 
irons by the good luck, as he termed it, of finding the back spring 
of a knife in his cell or in the airing-yard, and of this he contrived 
to make a saw*. Having once more reached a part of the roof of the 
Castle, by the help of a rope made as before of some shreds of his 
blanket, he lowered himself down upon the roof of the shire-hall (a’ 
building less elevated), and from thence he descended safely to the 
ground, by clinging to a leaden water-^j^ipe in a corner of the build- 
ing. He not long afterwards broke open a dwelliitg-housc, and rob- 
bed the premises! HoV many more heinous crimes he committed 1 
do not undertake to relate, because they Were not proved again^ 
him ; but I have reason to think a very interesting romance might be 
constructed upon the tradition of Green’s exploits, his deeds of dar- 
ing and subtle contrivances, his hair^breadth ^scapes from detection,^ 
as well as from punishment even when detected. For the burglary 
last mentioned he was how'ever apprehended aitd brought to justice 
— he w^as tried, convicted, condemned, and executed at Norwich. 
Thus terminated the career of Green the poacher — in the full bloom 
and vigour of manhood — a career more remarkable for its fong dur- 
ation and continuance, than for its commencement and consumma- 
tion, or the connexion hetweert them. ' pp. 30—32. 

This pamphlet of Lord Suffiekrs is not intended for the pe- 
rusal of men in Green’s station : But the story, like all others of 
the same kind, will find its way to persons of this class; and we 
would fain impress upon the minds of those who are engaged 
in preparing such publications, the infinite importance of repre- 
senting the miseries and discomforts qf such a life as Green’s in 
the strongest colours. To relate that he was in great hazard 
more than once, and finally died on the gallows, is not enough. 
All the facts that are brought forward most prominently, wear 
the aspect of romantic valour and extraordinary dexterity; 
these occupy the whole narrative: But it is absolutely necessary 
to show that they occupied but a few days of the man’s guilty ca- 
reer ; and to dilate upon the unnumbered disquiets, the perpe- 
tual wretchedness of every kind which filled up the rest of his 
days and his nights. Until such histories, by this kiml of ful- 
ness, resemble more nearly the scenes they purport to describe, 
we may be well assured that, in the hands of the common people. 
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iliey are worse tluili unprofitable. But how unspeakably useful 
would his task be, who should obtain the details of such a 
man’s misery, and selecting the most remarkable, give them, in 
a simple and impressive manner, to that class of the people most 
likely to pursue such courses if left to themselves ! 

, Wc Via VC passed over one class of ]>oachers to which Lord 
Sufticid alludes, c'md certainly the most desperate of any, — the 
thieves discharged or escaping from prison, who betake them- 
selves to poaching, become ringleaders of gangs, and are gene- 
rally found leading those hollies of armed ruffians who attack 
the gamtkeepers. He gives one instance to show the extent of 
these attacks. Twenty- five gamekeepers and their assistants, 
of a great preserver in Norfolk, were met about midnight by 
ihirty-^six jwachei'S^ upon wl\pm they fired somewhat hastrly, 
and were thusexposod to the most imminent hazard of beingover- 
powered ; but by their undipmted resolution in advancing when 
the poaclvcrs had- fired, they put the latter to flight: and then it 
was discovered that only ton of these had guns, the others being 
]lhor creatures hired at iTalf a crown a night each by the regu- 
lar poaclicrs — who generally provitle the arms, as well as the 
money required, in case any of their mercenaries should be con- 
victed in the penalties, and who take the whole profits of the 
chase. But Lord S. justly considers this class as not sufficiently 
numerous to form hny separate ground of argument, althougli 
it no doubt illustrates the eflects of the laws, and their tendency 
both to produce desperadoes and to furnish them with better 
tools. 

Can any man, then, doubt that we have a portion of our 
laws so frametl as to lead a great part of the people into habi- 
tual misdemeanours, — to select the portion best qualified by na- 
ture for desperate offences, and to train it to the commission of 
these, by inuring it to the practice first of lesser, and then of 
greater eiionnities ? As long as game is an object of desire to 
the rich man wlio has* no land, so long will it be supplied in 
spite of the laws made agaihst him; and each man who can afford 
to pay the poacher’s and the carrier’s price, is rich enough 
to occasion the violation of the law. Every such fact of sale is 
connected with a number of petty crimes, which Torm lawless 
habits, anti lead to serious offences. A great part of the people 
thus become accustomed to offend, in one way ; and opportu- 
tunity alone is wanting to make them change the direction of 
ibcir wrong* doing. According to the various dispositions or 
capacities of individuals, some will betake themselves to the less 
degree, and ollievs to the more desperate lines of criminal in- 
dulgence, and a constant supply must l>e afforded of the mate- 
rials whereof Iblouh are made. That Hiis stable of things should 
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no longer be suflered to exist; that it should, at all hazards of 
annoyance to the comforts or the sports of coiuitry gentlemen* 
be got rid of; that to escape from it, and rescue the community 
from its evil consemiences, we should be prepared even to en- 
counter the mostTwrious of all the mischiefs threatened, the 
iion-resitleiice of the landowners — seems to us, as it does totlic 
noble autlior of this Tract, a proposition l)C3’ond dispute, lint 
there is no reason to dread any such alternative ; and he pro- 
ceetls to discuss the reined^', with the same talent a>ul the same 
boldnes?;, with which he has pointed out the seat, and followed 
the progress, of the disease. 

He contends, in the Jirsf place, that the game of natural right 
belongs to the owner of the land on which it is bred ; and that, 
as it cannot be confined within enclosures, it belongs to 
liim on whose lands it is found. Now, since. the clear natural 
rights of men cannot justly be taken away or abridged, without 
a manifest necessity, or at least so great a balance of atlvantage 
to the* w'hole community, as will justify the privation inflicted on 
tike individual, it is thrown upon those who support the game- 
laws, to show that they answer these conditions. He next 
.shows, that the ancient law of England recognised the right to 
tlic game in the owner of the soil ; .that the first infringement 
of it was by the laws of William the Coiujueror, and his suc- 
cessor; but that tho right was restored by Henry I. with the 
other laws of the Confessor, and that the 13th llichard II. im- 
posed the first formal restraint upon it. That the right still 
exists as the general rule, and is only limited and restrained in 
the enjoyment, he proves by a sufficient body of argument and 
authority. This part of the question, as one of curiosity rather 
than use, we pass over, with a (juotation from; the sjjeech of a 
.Secretary of State, well calculated to show the absurdity of tho 
course pursued for restraining the enjoyment, and its inconsis- 
tency with the object professed to be contemplated. 

“ The Hon. Gentleman, ” said Mr Peel, “..thinks that the qualifi- 
cation ought to be limited to rank, to science, and to talent ; but' 
does the present law admit science and talent to the privilege, of 
killing game ? How does the present law deal with the clergy ? .A 
Doctor of Divinity docs not possess the privilege of killing game ; 
he may indeed procreate a qualified person, but he himself is 
not a qualified person. The eldest son of an esquire or person 
of higher degree is a qualified person, and as a Doctor of Di- 
vinity is a person of higher degree than an esquire, he may 
begot a qualified man, but he has not himself the privilege of 
killing game. Men of science and talent therefore are not favoured 
by the present law — they are merely left to the melancholy privilege 
of begetting game-killers, who may be men of no talents at all. And 
what is the state of the law' as to qualification founded on property ? 
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The second son of a man of 20,000h pet annum is not by law qnaU^ 
fied to kill game; the younger children of a i man posses-sing the 
largest property in the kingdom are not by law qualified to kill 
on their father’s own estates. Is it not a lupsl absurd and anotuaious 
State of things to see men acting in the capacitjpof magistrates, and 
enforcing tlie game laws against others, when their own sons are 
every day violating them ? ’’ 

'I^he gentleman who is here answered had only beeti using 
the argument a little extended, of the preamble to the 13//t 
Mic/i. JI., which sets forth the expediency of disqualifying the 
lower orders of the peoj)Ie. 

The remedy then to which we are thus led, is, that the law' 
which recognises the ri^tt, should protect it ; in other w'ords, 
that every man s^honld be permitted to kill and sell the game he 
iinds on his grbuiul, subject' only to such restraints as may con- 
duce to his own more secure enjoyment of this property ; .md 
that those who interfere with this property slionld be subjected 
to such punishment as may be suflicient to deter others ’ from 
■committing the same offence. , 

The objections made to this plan are discussed with much 
elcarncss, and triumphantly refuted. That game is fexv natu) <e 
we hear perpetually, from those who have got tlie words by 
heart, and speak them by rote, — ignofant that, in the code from 
which they are tiikcn, they only lead to ^ recognition of the 
right of whoever first finds gfitne, to seize and appropriate it, 
as being without an owner. A more plausible argument how- 
ever is, that the proposed plan would put the small proprietor 
(a poulterer, for instance,) in a condition to benefit by his 
neighbour’s estate, and to take, on his few acres, the game bred 
in me suri'ounding extensive domains. Lord Suffield denies tiie 
fact, on the assumption of w'hich this objection rests, lie says, 
that every game preserver knows the impossibility of the game 
being to any extent taken from the great cover, if there is suHi- 
cient attraction of fopd, and sufficient vigilance in the keepers. 
Tlte expense of feeding is very great ; he gives the price of the 
corn purchased for the pheasants on one estate ; it amounted in 
two years to 570/. or 285/. a year. The other costs of rearing 
tliera are to be added ; si^nd our author gives the result of an 
accurate calculation made, on a series of j^ears, for one of the 
best stocked estates in die country ; by which it appears tliat 
every pheasant killed upon this property cost the owner twenty 
shillings. This seems nearly decisive of the question ; for how 
could a poulterer afford any thing like this price ? But without 
providing abundance of food, no considerable number of birds 
will ever be attracted by him, even supposing the keepers to be in- 
sufficient. But, after all, does not this evil, except as regards the, 
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trade, we ought rather to say the avowed and ostensible trade 
of the small proprietor, exist at present, if it can in the nature 
of things exist at all to any extent ? What now prevents the man 
who owns or occupies a close of two acres, or a stripe of half an 
acre on the edge of a game>preserve, from killing the pheasants 
as they fly over it, or come forth to feed— -•nay, from alluring them 
tor the purpose, provided he has a oualificatipn, it may be in a 
town 100 miles ofl^ or by degree, independent of any property ? 
As far as the risk apprehended can be said to exist, the game 
preserver is at present exposed to it without protection, and in 
the only way in which he ever can be exposed to it — from the 
casual vicinage of here and there a* small proprietor, who, if 
qualified himself may kil^a few of his birds, or if not, may al- 
low a qualified friend or neighbour to do so. The new law * 
would never induce poulterers, or other traffickers in game, to 
take or buy such property, for the remote chance of the birds 
thpy might succeed in obtaining upon it, by alluring them from 
the great cover and the watchful keepers. 

But although the markets would not be supplied in this way, 
they might no doubt be supplied by more considerable owners 
who preferred the profit to the sport ; by such as, from age, in- 
firmity, sex, or station, could not partake of the sport; but chiefly 
by those who would have some sport, thopgh not able themselves 
to destroy all the game bred o‘n thmr estates, and by the trustees 
of infants' estates ; for the costliness of rearing the game would 

f irobably prevent its being, often bred as a matter of mere specu- 
ation. The law ought then to punish the stealing it, as any other 
theft should be punished. The idea of moral guilt would sooil 
be attached to this oflence, and we should see it become’ as rare 
as any other species of stealing. Upon tliis branch of the sub- 
ject, Lord Suffield has a most able digression, if ipdeed it be 
such, upon spring-guns. He contends, that if it would' be both 
morally and legally a murder in a proprietor at once to shoot a 
man dead who came into his wood with a gun in his hand, it 
is more unjustifiable to set a spring-gun. 

* In the case of a man firing at another, a thousand circumstances 
might intervene, a thousand considerations might occur, to prevent 
bloodshed— doubt as to the motives wkh which the trespasser entered 
the wood — a knowledge of the trespasser's person, in whom might 
be recognised a familiar friend, the lather of. a large family depen- 
dant upon him for support, a former benefactor ; or even last, though 
not least of all, some qualms of conscience might ariseJn the mind of 
a Christian, whether he should deprive a fellow-creature of life, and 
drive him headlong into an awful eternity,' making hinuelf at once 
bis judge, his jury, and his executioner. * 'The man with, a gun in his 
*VOL, XLIII, NO. 85. H 
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band, in short, might relent before he pulled the trigger. In the 
cHsc of a spring-^un there is no such chance for life ; it affords no 
time fur repentance or discrimination of objects. The man who set 
the gun may, for ought he knows to the contrary, shoot his .own fa- 
tlmr, or any perfectly innocent person — in point of fact, innocent per- 
' sons appear generally to fall the sacrifice of these horrid instruments. 
It may not be amiss to simw how the use of spring guns’ may be retail* 
ated. Three or four years ago, a person was riding up the publip drive 
in Cossey Park, at a pretty brisk rate, when his horse’s foot lighting 
upon a piece of wood, slipped, and the rider pulled short up. With- 
in a single, pace, he observed a spring-gun, set directly across tho 
road, and the wire fastened to a tree opposite. Knowing that Sir 
George Jerningham (now Lord Stafford) never allowed a gun to be 
set, inquiry was immediately made, and^t Was found that a poacher 

• lutd been taken near this spot a ^bort time previously. His compa- 
nions had brought this gun, which was stolen from an adjoining manor, 
and had set it in this road, firi|^g a little beyond it, in Order to draw 
the watch into peril. Fortunately the keepers came up in such a di- 
rection that they missed the wire. What renders the circumstancr; 
still inure remarkable is, that a little girl had passed the gun in her 
way to Bchpul, and not knowing what it was, bad cautiously .avoided 
it by striking out of the path into the wood. By the public reports 
of newspapers it will be seen, that poachers are almost the only pur- 
aons who escape being shot by spring-guns. Women, children, ser- 
taiits, friends, nay, even near connexions uf the parties setting 
them, frequently suffer by these engines ; and I have heard of a Judge 
on the circuit, who not very long ago wished to take air and exercise 
before the business in Court commenced, or after it had concluded, 

• was on the point of entering a wood 'where he would almost inevit- 
ably have been shot, had he not received accidental intimation that 
spring-guns wore set jhere.' pp. 73-75. 

The pretence, that without .spring-guns game cannot be pre- 
served, meets with little quarter from this excellent author — but 
with just as much as it deserves. Who can hesit-ate, he indfg- 
nanliy demands, between the two alternatives, if the question 
were reduced to this, of game and human life ? ‘ Suppose that 

* I have heard the following relation, which corroborates forcibly 
the supposition I have hazarded in the text. Not many years ago a 
gang of iK>achers in tliis neighbouriiood .associated together, "and 
bound themselves by an oath, to fight to the last rather than surren- 
der. A battle ensued ; they were overpowered, tried, and convicted. 
After*conviction, the leader of the gang confessed tliat he had levelled 
and fired at one of the keepers within a very few feet — but that, at 
the very moment of pulling the trigger, when the gun was directly in 
a line with the man’s hea'd, he had felt remorse — and had in tlie very 
instant Jifted up the piece, and the shot went over him ! 
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* otie or the other must be abandoned to their fate, the distance 

* (says he) between the object and the means, to my view, in so 
‘ immcKisurablej tbatlcoM scarcely conceive the possibility of their 

* beinj^ brought together in competition.’ But he demonstrates^ 
that by a little increase in the expense of watching, the same 
excessive quantity of game may be accumulated on an estate, 
which is now in many places preserved by means of spring- giins. 
This has been done effectually in two places within bis know- 
ledge; the numl>er8 of persons hired, or rather retained to come 
forward when wanted, and only paid when actually serving, is 
so great, and so well known in the countr}', that no gang of 
poachers has ever ventured to atlcmp*t the'gronnd. If it be a 
rich man’s taste to kill, oj* cause to be killed, at an expense of 
as many pounds, 700. or 800 bead of game. in a morning or two, 
it should also, we think, be his pleasure to expend a little more 
—•to make tljose pounds guinea? — in order to prevent the 
frightful risks to which his neighbours and servants and children 
ore exposed, by the more economical method of protecting the 
preserves. 

It is a very common argument a| 5 aiust making game sale- 
able, that the consumption would increase, poaching be en- 
couraged, and the stock soon exhausted. The punishment 
of game-stealing — into which ’poaching would now be converted 
— seems to be overlooked in this objection. The ease with whish 
idle young men are betrayed iqto the offence at . present^ 
would cease to ensnare them, when they knew that they 
were about to do an act which would expose them to be tried 
for ih^t. Let the punishment be moderate, — for an excessive 
severity in this, even more than in other cases, would ob- 
struct the enforcement of the law; but let the act be stigma- 
tized as stealing, and let an ignominious punishment and an 
exemplary one, be denounced against the perpetrator of it. 
But the poulterers would certainly pi’^fer dealing with those 
who came fairly by the article, to conimitting themselves by a 
trailick with persons who had stolen i’t ; and it is proposed that a 
license should be necessary to enable persons to sell game, so 
that additional security would be afforded against the encourage- 
ment of poachers. Perhaps this is the most questionable part 
of the scheme, unless it is intended to be temporary, and to 
cease when, the enforcement of the new law shall have accus- 
tomed men to consider game as property, or poaching as thiev- 
ing. They, however, who are so much alarmed at the exces- 
sive supply of game which would result from the sale being 
made legal, seem to forget the very abundant supply which aR 
tlie penalties hitherto invented are insufficient to obstruct. A 
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('uuve was once triad at Lancaster^ in which it appeared that 
every inn in tlu’ town of Manchester had been supplied with 
grouse so early, that a poacher could find- no sale for his birds 
on the 12th of August! A poulterer told the Committee of 
1817, that he once saw 2000 partridges in a salesman’s pos- 
session, uiul they were thrown into the Thames for want of a 
market. 

Wc have now adverted to the arguments urged against the 
change. But there ure prejudices which will prove far more pow- 
erful, and which elude discussion ; because those who are swayed 
by^them will not state tliem, and while almost solely influenced 
by them, will affect to rely upon the thrice-defeated reasons. It 
'is well observed by Lord Sufficld, that * gentlemen have so long 

* enjoyed, under shelter of imjast and arbitrary legislation, ex- 

* elusive and inordinate privileges connected with game, as to 

* induce a belief in their o^n minds at least, that these privi- 
‘ leges arc rights proper to themselves, and apart from all the 

* rest of his Majesty’s subjects. ’ And he mentions a pleasant 
anecdote of a very worthy man, . who maintained, in discussing 
this question, that * an Englishman ought never to surrender 

* his right. ’ Nor could he be moved from this position ; and, 
as our author questions if he could be induced to examine the 
arguments on the matter of righl^ so be is quite certain, that 
unless convinced of there being no such thing, he would die for 
it * at the stake — a willing martyr in this rightful cause ! ’ 
There is, indeed, d disposition to state one of the most perni- 
cious consequences of this prejudice itselfy a mere bad feeling, 
in the form of an argument. Part, perhaps the chief part of 
the Squire’s enjoyment of shooting, consists in the exclusion of 
others from the spdrt. * Can a yeoman of small landed pro- 

* perty ’ (our author asks) ‘ in a game country presume to carry 

* a gun, and shoot his own ^ame^ in the neighbourhood of 

* gatnefeeders, without becoming dn object of jealousV at least, 

‘ if not of positive hatf^ and petty spite?* He tells us that 
he has found the larger candidly admitting these 

things, und then attempting to justi^ them, by comparing the 
imaginary value of game with that of a title. , Qor author just- 
ly shows, that how insignificant soever a title may be in some 
who wear it, that which gives all titles value is, not merely their 
being confined to a few, but their, being, in . many instances, 
known to have been conferred for great civil and military 
service. 

It is satisfactory, that against the weight of prejudice which 
presses upon this question, we have to set the authority of some 
wjip ar? likely to be heard with respect. The Petition ‘ of the 
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* Justices of the Conn^ of Norlbllc, assembled at Qaarter>ses» 
sioDSy * presented b}r Lord Suffieid to the House of Lords last 
Session) is in ^is respect peculiarly important, because of the 
high rank held by that county among the game districts of the 
country. They state, that * in their capacity of magistrates for 

* a county remarkable for the extensive preservation of game, * 

* they have found freouent occasion to deplore the injurious 

* moral operation of the existing Game-laws, under which the 

* commitments to the several prisons in this county have of late 

* years increased to a^ alarming and unprecedented extent. * 
They express their high satisfaction at the attention now paid to 
the subject of these laws in Parliament ; and they * earnestly 

* entreat, * that provisions may be established, which, by 

* withdrawing some of the temptations to poaching, so obvi- 

* ously arising out of the present Game-laws, may put a check 

* not only to that practice itself, but to those other prevalent 

* habits of vice and crime, of which experience amply proves 

* that it is a fruitful and unfailing source. * 

Among these authorities, let us place, and in that eminent rank 
which it most justly may claim, tne opinion of the Noble Au- 
thor whose pamphlet we are considering. He thus concludes 
it, with a statement that gives his sentiments greater weight, in* 
dependent of the sound reasoning and the striking facts by 
which he has enforced and exemplified them. 

‘ 1 trust it will be felt, that in Uie foregoing pages I have been^ 
guided by public and genera^ principles, and th&t I have endeavoured 
to speak, and even to think, ‘as little as possible of self. But my wish 
to avoid egotism must not be allowed to induce me to suppress some 
particulars respecting the author of this little work, which may haVa 
more or less influence with those who know nothing of the individual 
whose sentiments on the game laws they have been perusing, the 
means of information' that he may possess, or the private and penpliar 
interests which he may have a desire to advance, , 

' It may then be useful to inform the reader, that these sentipieots, 
proceed from a proprietor of land (to some considerable ,^teot) in 
one of the counties most celebrated for game in England,/ indeed in 
a county where game abounds to a greater degree inab in‘ almost any 
other. The estate upon which he resides devolved* f o him , tight 
of inheritance ; it has been 'celebrated for the qoand^ df 'gatne in 
which it abounds, above most others even in Norfwk, ahd 'tlm success 
with which that game has been preserved, so long at it has been known 
as a distinct estate, belonging to a particulay fainily-^ term^ now 
comprehending a long course of years. He himself has been • game- 
preserver and a Sportsman ever since he ottalnedUiei^e of manhood. 
As he resides in .a corner or an angle of the kingdom, the society of 
friends from a distance could rarely perhaps be adventitiously enjoyed, 
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but the abundance of his game affords so great and general an attraction; 
that during the winter months be has the happirfess of being usually 
surrounded by those whose company forms one of the greatest plea> 
sures of his life. His experience and acquaintance with garae-pre* 
serving lead him to apprehend no decrease in the quantity of game 
.from more liberal and just laws respecting it, than those which he is 
desirous of altering ; But even if he could contemplate a diminution 
of the^jarac, as a necessary consequence of such alteration in the 
law, he would be quite prepared cheerfully to make even so great a 
sacrifice of his own pleasures, to the hope of putting an end to the 
crimes which now attend poaching. He trasts then to obtain credit 
for the sincerity of his belief in the extent and conseqifences of the 
ivils which he seeks to remove ; and at all events it must be in fair- 
ness admitted, that he can have no private interest to serve. His 
evidence upon the subject of game-laws and game*preserving, as to 
facts within the sphere of his observation, is likely to be honest ; and 
his opinions, if erroneous, have not probably been warped by preju- 
dice, or swayed by pny selfish considerations.' pp. 103-105. 
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Art. I. Thoughts on Banking. London, 1835. 

G reat^-y as the destruction of private fortunes, and the wide- 
spread mischief and ruin occasioned by the late crisis 
in the money market are to be lamented, it is no small satis- 
faction to know, that they have not proceeded from any thing 
affecting tlie foundations of the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. The sails and rigging of the vessel of the State 
have been tom and injured by the violence of the tempest; but 
her timbers are as sound and Iresh as ever. The bankruptcy and 
distress in which so many have been involved, have come upon 
us in the midst of profound peace ; and at a period 'when all 
the great branches of industry— agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, were in a state of rapid improvement, and 
when the public i^evenue was more than sufficient to . meet all 
the wants of the state. No one, indeed, who has given the least 
attention to the subject, can suppose fo^ a moment that the late 
crisis was either prunarily occasioned, or in any degree R^ra- 
vated, by a falling oflf in any of the sources of wealtn. It is ad- 
mitted oh all hands that it sprung from a totally different, cause ; 
from some defect in the system on which the business of Bank- 
ing is conducted in England: And while ^e frightful extent 
of the evils experienced calls loudly lor jn^iuiigr into their cause, 
it at the same time enforces the necessity adopting some 
such system as may befitted to giunrdefir^tuiidly. against their 
future occurrence. ' 

We arc not of the number of Consider it as diffi- 

cult to discover those defects in the^anking system of England, 
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that have occasioned the recent bankruptcies^ or to suggest a 
remedy for diem. Both the cause ana, the cure of the evil 
seem to us to be abundantly obvious. But before we set 
about pointing out either the one or the other^ we^may be per- 
mitted to observe, that neither the present diab^Si^ nor that 
which took place in 1814, 1815, and 1816, have in. any degree 
shaken our confidence in the opinions we formerly advanced, 
as to the vast advantages resulting from the substitution of 
a well regulated paper currenOy in me place of gold Or silver. 
We still look upon the employment of paper as money, under 
Judicious regulations, as one of the greatest improvements that 
have ever been made. And we are prepared to show^ that 
none of the mischiefs resulting either from the late or any for- 
mer revulsion, can justly be asUribed to ariy thing necessarily 
belonging to a paper currency; but that they have be^ wholly 
owing to its being issued on vicious and uit^bund principles. 

In order to have a clea/ perception of the rem nature and 
operation of the causes which produced the late revulsion^ it is 
necessary to state one or two principles with respect to the'cir- 
cumstances which determine the amount and value of money in 
one country, as compared with its amount and valueln others ; 
for, though these principles are sulficiently familiar to those 
who have studied the subject, they are yet, we are sorry to say, 
but very imperfectly understood by the publio. l*et us then' 
endeavour briefly to inquire into thte circumstances that deter- 
mine the <juantity of money in a (Jountiy ; when the cur- 
rency consists wholly of gold or silver J second^ when it consists 
wholly of paper that has been made a legal tender, but which is 
not convertible at pleasure into the precious metals ; and third, 
when the currency consists partly of coin and partly of paper 
immediately convertible into coin. ■ ' \ 

With respect to the ,/iVir case. Or thatjin which the cur- 
rency of any given country consists entirely of the precious me- 
tals, it is evident,' inasmuch as they ai^e always in demand, 
and can be imported arid exported at a very small expence, 
that the quantity of the precious metals which such a country 
>would in all ordinary cases use as money, would be limited to 
the quantity which was required to preserve their value at the 
same level in it as in other countries. on the one liahd, any 
^eater additions were made to the amount of gold or silver ih 
circulation than were required to preserve me' Currency at 
this its proper level, its valiie would Jail, titid there would, in 
consequence, be an immediate cxpwiatitjri 'ct 'dajb pl'eicio^s me- 
tals; and if, on the other hand, me afiiorihf of gold or SnVer in 
ctrculationwere unduly dimiiiislied, the ojp^site effectswotild ^e 
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prodoeed,; the ValiM of the currency urould then be raised, above 
Its proper leveh ^d ^ere would b;e an importation of the pre> 
cious met^s fibtn all the surrounding cpuntt^es, to restore that 
ei^pGedity of value wluch could not in either case be permanently, 
<Mr even cbimdecably deranjred. 

It is needless to enter, in mis place, into any disquisition widi 
respect to the principle which determines the value of gold and 
rilver. It is sufficient to observe, that it is identical with that 
which determines the value of all commodities not subjected Vo 
any artificial or .natural , monopoly, or with the cost of their 
prMUction. 

In the second case we have supposed, that of> a country 
widi a paper currency declared to be a legal tender, but not 
convertible at pleasure into the precious metals, it is evident, 
inasmuch as such paper can neither be exported to other coun- 
tries, when it b. issued in excess, Uur imported when the issues 
mre unduly limited, that it is not possessed of. the same princi- 
ple of self contraction and expansion, inherent in a currency 
consisting of the precious metals, and . that,, consequently, its 
value must always depend on the extent to which it has Imen 
issued compared with the demand. Let it be supposed, to illus- 
trate this principle, that the currency of any particular country 
consists of 50 millions of gold sovereigns; and let it be further 
supposed, that government withdraws these sovereigns, and 
supplies their place with 50 millions of bits of engraved paperr 
called one pound notes, and declared to be a legal tender : Un^ 
der such circumstances it is obvious, supposing the same quan- 
tity of commodities to be brought . to market, that, their price 
would undergo no change whatever. It is true, that in. the case 
now supposed, no one would exchange the produce of his la- 
bour fm* money, on the ground that . that money .was itself a 
commodity, on which an equal quantity of labour bad been ex- 
pended, and which could be advantageously used in the arts, 
but b^use it was the un^ersal equivmcut, or Wal tender used 
by the society, and because he knew drat it womd be willingly 
received as such by all who had prbduce to dispose, of. , 

But instead of supplying the place of tjhe 50 millions of so^ 
vereigns with 50 millmns ofone pound notes, jt had been &up*> 
plied wftb-only 40 millions, then, M the ..ouantity. of 1^ 
citciilatuni would have been rediu^ed pne-nii^h or per cent.,, 
the prices of all sorjs of commodes would ,haye pistaiqed a 
corresponding reduction : and If,! on! d>P-,odmr haiid, )Ve sup- 
pose 60 millions of one poin;i4npi^ .to have l^n thrown into, 
circulation, the dppd’nte c^eclt^ ,wq^^ prpduped, 

and pitiPes, insteM of ’ffilllhg, wbmd have risen ^6 per cent. 
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The essential difference, then, between a currency consisting 
wholly of the precious nietals, and one consisting wholly of in- 
convertible paper, is this, that the value of the former,, in any 
particular country, can never differ, either permanently ot con* 
siderably, from its value in others; and that its value, as compared 
with commodities, depends on the comparative cost of their and 
its production ; — whereas the value of the latter, in any one coun- 
try, may vary to any conceivable extent from its value in others; 
and its value, as compared vk|^th commodities, does not depend 
on the cost of producing it and them, but on the extent to 
which it has been issued compared with the demand. If a 
guinea commonly exchanges for a couple of bushels of wheat, 
or a hat, it is because the same expense has been incurred 
in its production as in that.* of either of these commodities; 
but if these, commodities exchange, when the currericj' con- 
sists of inconvertible pnpQr, for a guinea’-note^ it is because 
such is the proportioh which, as a part of the aggregate mass 
of commotlities offered for sale, they bedr to the supply of pa- 
per, or of money, in the market. 

It results from these principles, that convertibility into gold 
and silver, atf the pleasure of the holder, is not necessary to 

g ive value to paper money ; And that, if perfect security could 
e obtained, that the power of issuing it would not be abused, 
or thirt it would always be issued in such quantities as would 
render a one pound note Uniformly equivalent to the quantity 
of standard gold bullion contained in ^vereign,- the precious 
metals miglic be entirely disjiensed with as a medium of bar- 
tei', or used only to serve as small change. 

Unluckily, however, no such security can bo given. This is 
a point with respect to which there can be no difference of 
opinion. The widest and most comprehensive experience 
shows, that no set of men have ever been invested with the 
power of making unrestricted issues of paper money, without 
abusing it; or, which i^s the same^l|jng, without issuing it in 
inordinate quantities. Should the power to supply the State 
with piqier money be vested in the managers of a private bank- 
ing company, then to suppose that they should, by limiting 
their issues, endeavour constantly to sustain the value of their 
paper, would really be to suppose that they should be ex- 
tremely attentive to the public interests, and extremely in- 
attentive to their own I It is quite certain that the re-enact- 
ment of the restriction on cash payments by tjie Bank of England.^ . 
and ike tendering of it perpetual, 'would not have the leas} effect 
on the value of our paper agency, provided' its quantity was not 
at the same time-increased. But there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt that, under such circumlstances, it would be increased. 

1 
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Such a measure would enable the Directors of the Bank of 
England to exchange bits of engraved paper; not worth perhaps 
5s. a quire, for as many, or the v^ue of as many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. And is it to be supposed that tliey would 
not avail themselves of such an opportunity to amass wealth 
and riches ?-^ that if Government allows a private gentleman to 
exchange a bit of paper for an estate, he will be. deterred from 
doing so by any considerations about its efiect in sinking the 
value of th6 currency ? In Loo Choo we mi^ht, perhaps, meet 
with such a disinterested indiviaual; but it we expect to find 
him in England, the chances are a thousand to one that we shall 
be disappointed. In' this quarter of the world, we are much too 
eager in the pursuit of fortune, to be in any degree afiected by 
such scruples. It is indispensable, therefore, that the issuers of 
paper money should be placed under some efficient check or con^ 
trol ; and the comparative steadiness of the value of the precious 
metals at once suggests, that no check can he so effectual as to 
subject the issuers of paper money to the obligation of ex- 
changing their notes, at the pleasure of the holder, for a given 
and unvari/ing quahtit^i oi ao\d ox sWyQT. 

We are thus naturally led to the consideration pf the third 
and most important head in our inquiry, or to that which has 
for its object 'to discover the circumstances which determine 
the amount and value of the currency of a country, when it con- 
sists partly of coin and partly of paper, immediately converti- 
ble into coin. 

It appears, from V^at bus been already stattd, that an ex- 
cessive qu'antity of the precious metals can never be imported 
into any country which allows them to be freely sent abroad, 
without occasioning their instant exportation. But when the. 
currency of any particular, country, as of England, consists 
partly of the precious metals, and partly of paper convertible 
into them, the effects produced by an over«issue of paper are. 
the same as those resuftMg from an ove'** issue of gold or silver. 
The excess of paper wi*not be indicated by a depreciation, or 
fall in the value of paper as compared ^ith gold ; but a de- 
■preciatim in the valtie of the ’whole currency ^ gold as 'well as paper^ 
as compared "with that of. other states. Suppose that our cur- 
rency is, at 'this moment, at its proper level, or that the quantity 
of gold and paper in circulation is the exact quantity requir- 
ed to render any given portion of the currency of Great Bri- 
tain equivalent to the same portion of the currency of the sur- 
rounding states ; and suppose that, under these circumstances, 
an additional million of notes is issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, or by the country banks.* Jt is. obvious, that tliis issue of 
paper must have precisely the same efi^t on the value of mo- 
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ney, as the issue of an adilitional million of sovereigns. There 
cannot, it is clear, be any depreciation in the value of paper as 
compared with gold ; for gold may be imqiediately obtained in 
exchange for it, and it is as readily received in all payments 
throughout the country. The effect of increased issues of 
notes, immediately convertible into gold, is ijpt, therefore, to 
cause any discrepancy between the value of paper and the va> 
lue of gold in the home market^ but to increase the apiount of 
the currency, and, by rendering it redundant or depreciated as 
compared with that of other countries, to depress the nominal 
exchange ; and thus, inasmuch as notes do not .circulate 
abroad, to cause the expoitation of coin, and, consequently, a' 
drain upon the Dank. 

It is perfectly well known, that a drain for. gold on the Bank 
of England was the proximate* and immediate cause of the late 
revulsion. So heavy had this drain become, that gold and .sil- 
ver, of the value of 2,834,000/. had been entered for exporta- 
tion at the Custom House, in the mon^is of April, May, and 
June last. During most previous drains, the market price 
bullion had exceeded its mint price, or, which is the* same 
thing, paper had been depreciated as compared with gold ; apd 
there was, of course, an obvious advantage in demanding cosh 
from the Bank. But such was not the case during the late 
drain ; nor has it been the case any time during the last flye 
3 'ears. I'lie notes of the Bank of England have been, ever 
since 1820, of the same value as the coin that has circulated 
along with them. And it has been stated, that when the late 
drain for bullion began, the Directors of the Bank of England, 
or at least a considerable portion of them, coptended that, from 
whatever causes it might have arisen, it could npt be owing to 
their paper being in excess j for had that been the case, their 
notes would have been at p discount; and that were they, un- 
der such circumstances, to contract their issues, they would be 
only causing enibarrassjnent ip the commercial i^orld, without 
stopping the drain for bullioh. 

It is evident, however, from the principles already establish- 
ed, that this reasoning was wholly fallacious; and that the fact 
of coin and bullion continuing, for an^ considerable period, to 
be exported from a country in the actual sHuatioB of Great 
Britain, is of itself .a conclusive proof that its ^hole currency,^ 
gold as well as paper, is depreciated from esfcessyOt has become 
redundant as compared with the currency of pther countrks. 
And qs it is impossible that a drain originating in such a ctose 
pan ever be stopped except by a contraction of the curiehey, it 
is quite obvious that it would, in the*event of the Banks sup* 
plyiDg Ih. plnce of the gold apd .ayer demanded from them 
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fresh issues of paper, contiuue until it bad drained them of 
their last shilling. 

It is certainly true, that a derangement in the usual channels 
of commerce sometimes occasions a drain upon the Bank for 
gold, and an exportation of the precious metals ; though it is 
at the same time no less true, that it is always in the power of 
the Directors of that Establishment to stop every such drain, 
by contracting their Issues. It is unnecessary, however, for us 
now to inquire whether there were any circumstances connected 
with the commerce of the country to originate the drain for 
bullion that began in 18^4 ; for admitting that the drain had kegun 
from such causes, it is undeniably certain that it could hot pos- 
sibly have attained to a tenth part of the magnitude to which it' 
did actually attain, except from an overissue of paper. Suppose 
that, when the drain began in June or Xuly 18^4, no notes had 
been issued to supply the place of the first million of sovereigns 
that were exported ; it is quite certain, had such been the case, 
that the diminution of the currency consequent upon the with- 
drawal of this quantity of coin, would have had the effect so to 
raise its value as effectually to prevent any further exportation 
from being made : And the fact, that the drain did continue front 
June 1834 till October 1825, end that a>in and bullion, to the 
amount, it is believed, of from ten to twelve millions were ex- 

E orted, affords at once an ipcontrovertible proof not only of its 
aving Jjeen occasioned by the excess of paper in circulation, 
but of die extreme reluctance of the Bank Directors to con- - 
tract their issues. 

Assuming, therefore, the fact, that the late drain for bullion 
was wholly owing to an overissue of paper as fully established^ 
we have next to inquire . into the circumstances which led to 
that overissue ; foi', as the contraction of the currency which 
the drain ultimately produced, .was Uie immediate cause of the 
late revulsion, it is evidendy of the utmost importance, with a 
view to guarding against such a crisis, in future, to be fully 
aware of the circumstances which occasioned it. 

Nowj it is self-evident, inasmuch as the Bank of England 
and the country banks are the only issuers of paper, that wheni 
an overissue does actually take place, it must be wholly owing 
to some erroneous proceedings on the part of one or both of 
these parties. In the present case, it may, we think, be very 
easily shown, that neither party has . been free frona blame; 
though it is perhaps impossible to point out die exact degree 
of demerit attaching to each. Certainly, however, the result 
of all the investigations we have made has been, to impress ns 
with a conviction that, though seveml qf the proceedings iff 
the Directors of the Bank of England, during the last four or 
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live years, seem’ utterly inconsistent with every sound princi- 
ple, they, are, notwithstanding, more to blame for ;nrhat they 
did not q<^ than for what they acttrally did,-^faat*their great 
error consisted in their not foreseeing the impending- storm, 
and taking measures to guard against or at least to mitigate 
its violence. But the snare which the co.untry bankers have 
had in bringing on the late revnlsicm, has not been passive, but 
active j antfit is not difficult to discover, that it is Xa their pro- 
ceedings, or rather to the vicious principle on which the esta- 
blishments they conduct arelbunded, that the mischief v^e have 
so recently experienced is mainly to be ascribed. 

The truth is, that the late distresses cannot have taken any 
one by surprise, who is at all familiar either with the principles 
or the practical operation of oiir money system; and we have 
access to know that they were confidently predicted, and cal- 
culated upon by the most experienced merchants. So long, 
indeed, as all individuals VIrho choose are permitted to issue 
notes without restriction, to serve as money in the common 
transitions of life, so long may we lay our account with expe- 
riencing a regular recurrence of similar distress and ruin. In 
periods when confidence is high, and prices on the advance, 
iuntry bankers are sure, under the present system, to over- 
issue. Every individual is then naturally inclined to extend 
his business ; and most of those who possess produce ore de- 
sirous to obtain loans to enable them to withhold it frtpn mai-- 
ket; and to speculate upon an advance; while, at the some 
time, the country bankers, whose profits depend chiefly on the 
amount of their paper in circulation, are, on their part, no less 
disposed to make liberal advances, and to lend to all who can 
give them a reasonable security for repayment. In such pe- 
riods,^ not only do the old established Mouses add gi’eatly to 
their issues, but new ones are every now and then coming into 
the i^ld, who, from a natural desire toeget their paper into cir- 
culation, are necessarily less scrupulous in their investigations 
with respect to the circumstances of th'e appli<»nts for loans. 
From 1809 up to 1813 inclusive, the facility of obtaining dis- 
counts from the country banks was so very great, that indivi- 
duals who could barely affi)rd to buy a stamp for a bill, very 
often succeeded in obtaining the command of a’ considerable 
capital ; and, as they hod ndthihg of their own to lose, boldly 
odveiitured upon the roost hazaremus speculaticms ! 

• For a further account of the oscillatibns in the amount of the pa- 
per currency of the countiy, we beg to refer to the first part pf Mr 
Tooke’a work on High and Low Prices — a yrork equally distinguulicd 
for the soundness and comprehensiveness of its general views, and the 
^tent wd accuracy of its practic^ inforiuatiun, 
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The puWic, we4)e4ieve,r is Jaiit littie aware; ll|at tlie unifona. 
effect of a rise M tb%flrice of ; cprri,\» itt a esouatry* possess^] of a 
metallic ourfepc^V snr expprtaj^li^^ an^d silver, 

and a consedtilettt jdifnlalstionf >cir'culaitii|{ 

medium, « ana*0nytertely, &», oases, 

foreigners are fttliT‘8(c^lredL>wHli ^tch.qddt^UcS‘p^ 
fifictared goods fto<l''colontfld''prf^uce ;06 4he;^>iiw^re4r If, oherer 
fore, our curi^ney cai%jdsted ;exc).Baiv)ely of'^^;.aad taif^i^ wiien' 
we bad au amidiod/j/! i^mand foe -cctfar We abduld 
portion of th» currency id'payinent of aiicb,ilteess offiomiiindf , 
the increase in theisalne of moneyin tbis country^ iand^ts diipinu*^ . 
tion in the. foreign country, conicquent u:poU 4 b* expo^l:ation;frotn' 
the one and iniportation into the other, had undttedi it for.Jber 
ing advantageously seiitabroad.; Bi.it .l^oreOhis toofc place, the 
fall in the price of othei^ articles omblipffss us^v caused by the. rise 
in the value of our moneyy.and their 'ri8.e, in,. the foreign mat^e.^s.' 
caused by the fall in.the^value of theh* monty, would have’dC’- 
casioned tbeir being again exported riti .preference to igold or 
silver. And if, on tbeother; bapdf We had^ under such^ir- 
cumstances, an unusually luxuriant crop,: or snub a. oropi^us. 
cither caused a cessation of a. portion: of our., customary timpOrfe 
from other countries, or an inOrease of exports to them,. Pn iui.^. 
creased quantity of gold and juiver would be' imported i‘{ for, in-:- 
asniuch as in such a case our imports front foreign countries 
are either decreased. or our exports.' increased, aitd as the .de* 
mand of the foreigners >£or pur commoditks ctutnot. beimmedi** 
ately affected in consequence,. of this variation, .we should rei> 
ccive the principal; part of the viilue of the excess of Imports 
we were formerly, in the habit, of maMng, dr of , the excess 
of exports, in buUion. . admirable arrangenientr tbb 

effects that variations in* the- ’harvests- have . pn. prices, are very, 
much counteracted ; because^' in the first case, thd exportation 
of gold and silver prevents t^nt^itfrcHni. rising sO> high fis they 
otherwise would rise, in dear years, and in' the second their fm^ 
portation prevents: them from.: failing , sbrloa^ . as they, would 
otherwise 'do when the crops tare Unusually productive. . 

But the country bankers act uir idie very-. toeth of this principle, 
and invariably ihdr, issugg the numejft i piiees bj^in to 

rise. Mr Hudson Garni^v M..P.^ a partner in some , of the 
Norfolk banks, explicitly stated, ;in<hiis evidence befpre the Se:^ 
lect Committee of the House. of. Commons, appointed^ in 1819 
to inquire into the expediency of the- Bank’s resuming cash 
payments,, that the coumry- bankers yu*o/W)«f*iPi<ri6i‘ 
to the price of coritf — increasing them whin the* price of corn 
ro.se, and dirninishihg them when it felK ('Report, p. 249). 
Jt is obvious, that a cu^renty Issued 'Oh suCh principles ‘must. 
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on the one hand* aggravate all the evils which dear years inflict 
on the consumers of com, while on the other it must add great- 
ly to the distresses of the agriculturists in naturally cheap years. 
Mr Wakefleldy whose extensive employment in the manage- 
ment of estates in all parts of the country, gave him the most 
favourable opportunities for acquiring correct information, in- 
formed the Agricultural Committee of 1821, that * up to the 
' year 1813 there were bmtks in almost all parts of Eng- 
^ land, forcing their paper into circulation at an enormous 
< expense to themselves; and in most instances to their own 

* ruin. There were bankers who gave commission, and who 

* sent persons to the markets to take' up the notes of other 

* banks ; these people were called' money* changers, and com- 

* mission was paid them.^ .(Report, p. 213.) And among all 
the various answers to tlie cjheries sent ;by the Board of Agri- 
culture in 1816 to the most intelligent pensons in diflerent dis- 
tricts of the country, there is hardly one in which the excessive 
issue of country bank paper is not particularly mentioned, as 
one of the main causes of, the unprecedented > rise of rents and 
prices previously^ to 18 1 4>. 

But while the issues of country banks are thus, on the one 
hand, sufe to be unduly enlarged when prices are’ rising and 
confldence high, they are, on the other, as sure to be unduly 
and suddenUf contracted when prices experience any very serious 
fall, or when any .very serious shock is given to commercial confl- 
dence. The fall of prices that took place in the autumn of 1813, 
in consequence of the luxuriant harvest of that year, and of the 
renewed intercourse with the Continent, produced a destruction 
of country bank paper that has not been paralleled except only 
by the late revulsion. In idl^, 1813, and I8t6, no fewer than 
NINETY-TWO Commissions^ of bankruptcy were issued against 
English country banks ; and one in every seven and a half of 
the total number of these establishments existing in 1813, was 
entirely destroyed ! Nor did the mischief stop here. — The cur- 
rency was not only diminished by the sudden withdrawal of the 
notes of the insolvent banks, but the issues of- all the rest were 
very greatly contracted. Mr Eewis Lloyd, a gentleman whose 
opinion on such subjects is entitled to the greatest deference, 
from his long experience, as a partner in one of the first banking 
bouses in the kingdom, (Jones, Lloyd, and Co.), estimated the 
reduction of country bank paper in 1816, as compared with its 
amount in I8t4>, at about a (Commons* Report, 1819, p. 
1 70). Perhaps, however, the estimate of Mr Sedgwick, Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps, muy be the most accurate; who 
reckoned, from computations founded on fbe number of stamps 
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i$sii«d to tile country bankers, that the amount of the notes in 
circulation from 1810 to 1818, both inclusive^ had been as un- 
der{— 


1810 , 
1811 


. 

I..21, 8 19,000 
21,453,000 

1812 

• 


19,944,000 

1818 

-as 

m 

22,597,000 

1814 

- 


22,709,000 

1815 , 

•s ■ 

m 

19,011,000 

1816 

- " 

- - 

I5,096i000 

1817 


■ ^ - 

15,898,000 

1818 

m 

m 

20,507,000 


This table sets the vicious nature of the existing system in 
tlie clearest point of vievr. It shows how much the high prices 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813, and again of 1819, must have bemi 
increased by excessive issues of paper, 'and how much the prices 
of 1815, and 1816, must have been reduced below their natural 
level by their sudden and undue contraction. That extrinsic 
support on which too many of the agriculturists and manufaO' 
turers depended, gave way at the moment when it was most 
necessary. The fall of prices in 1814, i^as undoubtedly b^un, 
as we have already stated, by an abundant crop and by impor- 
tation from the Continent; and this %11 having produced a want 
of confidence, and on alarm amongst the country bankers, 
a reduction of the currency took place, that became, in its turn, 
the cause of a farther and heavier falL The bank failur^ that 
then occurred, were the more distressing, a^ they chiefly idfect- 
ed the industrious classes, and frequently swallowed up in an 
instant the fi'uits of a long life of unremitting and laix>riou9 
exertion. Thousands upon thousands, who had, in 1813, con- 
sidered. themselves as affluent, found tiiey were destitute of all 
real property ; mid sunk, as if by enchantment, and without 
any fault of their own, into the abyss of poverty { The late Mr 
Horner, the accuracy and extent of whose information on such 
subjects will not be disputed,' stated, in his place in tlie House 
of Commons, that the destruction of country bank paper in 
1815 and 1816 had given rise to a universality of wre^bednesa 
and misery, which bad never been equalled, except perhaps by 
the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France. .. 

But nations are slow' and reluctant Iramers. Thoa|^ the 
principles on which the country banks increase and diminish 
their issues had been cle^ly explained in 1819, and notwith- 
standing the experience of the disastrous effects occasioned by 
their improvident proceedings, no dumge has hitherto been 
made in their constitution. With on Irim sort of consistency. 
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we l)an *5 a man for issivng n spurious sixpence, and allow every 
adventurer, however unprincipled, to open a money shop, and 
to thrust notes, not worth the, paper On which they ai*e en- 
graved, into circulation ! The consequences have been such, 
as all men of sense must have anticipated. We have, seen, 
from ]M[r Sedgwick’s Table, that a .very ^reot addition was made 
to the number of country bank notes ni circulation in 1818 ; 
but as the prices of . corn in 1819;, 182Q, 1821, and 1822, were 
very much depressed, 'in consequence of,. the abundant har- 
vests of these years, it is most probable, thataio great addition 
was then' made to the amount o.f country bank, paimr previ- 
ously. in circula.tion, if it was not actually . dionnishca. But in 
1823 prices rallied ; confidence was again restored ; and the is- 
sues 'of the country bank;? were gi'adualiy and rapidly in- 
creased up to the late crisis, when tne unsubstantial a^^d’ base- 
less fabric agairi fell to pieces ! 

It is certainlji true, that, in . 1814, 18l5j 1816, and previously, 
the notes of the Bunk of England, and of the country banks, 
were not payable in gold at the - pleasure cf the holder. But 
the circumstance of their being now so-ptiynble, does not, and 
cannot jmssibly prevent those destructive oscillatious in the 
amount of country paper, though its tendency is to lessen the 
extent to which they cun be carried. Tlie obligation on the 
banks to pay their notes go|d prevents their value, so long 
as they continue to circulate, from ever varying materially from 
the value of gold in the home market, or from being depreciated 
as compared with the standard. But though one part of our 
currehey cannot,’ under our .present system, become redundant, 
as compared with the other,: ike •siahole currency, gold .as well 
as paper, may become retlijindant, ari*d will consequently sink 
in value, as compared voith the currency of of her countries, eitlicr 
from too great issues being tpode by the Bunk of England, 
or by the country banks. * And it is > next to impossible, that 
tlie contraction of papier, to which such an over-issue must ulti- 
mately lead, can be cfl'ected, without occasioning a most de- 
structive revulsion. 

We have no means by which to form any estimate of the ad- 
dition moile to the amount ofcoipitry paper, in circulation dur- 
ing the last three years ; but it is abundantly, certain, from the 
sudden reduction that took . place in- the rate of interest, and’ 
from, the facility with which discounts were every where obtained, 
that it was very great ; and we may meutioii, that we have heard 
gentlemen of much experience in banking state, that they 
were fully convinced, that the amount of , country notes in cir- 
culation in 1825 was at least from tbiny to forty per cent, great- 
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er than their amount in 1822 ! *. It was this excefeivo addition 
to the currency, that rendered it,reduiidant, and caused a drain 
f«>r bullion. And this drain having forced the Bank of ling- 
land to narrow her issues, a shock w?is in consequence given to 
credit ; the currency of the metropolis became more valuable 
than that of the country; and tKe difficulty of obtaining ac- 
commodations in London being increased- at the very- moment 
that the notes of the country bankers were beginning *‘®“ 
turned upon them, their' embalrassmcnts and ruin inevitably, fol** 
lowetl. A few isolated fiiihires in difterent jliirts of the country 
served to excite a generar panic ; ond so rjapid and sweeping 
was the destruction, thab in the short space of five or six weeks, 
from SIXTY to seventy banking establishments were compelled 
to stop payment ! • , ' 

But though the proceedings of the country bankers were 
thus, beyond a doubt, mainly instrngiental in bringing about 
the late crisis, we are not to suppose that the' proceedings of the 
Bank of England wei'e altogether unexceptionable. I’he Di- 
rectors of (he Bank onght to have been aware of the periodi- 
cal oscillations in the amount of •coonlry paper. They could 
not fail to know that ^the country bankers had faegiih to make 
very great additions to their issues,- after prices had rallied in 
1823; and it ought to have occurred to them', that if they did 
not, by contracting their issuej^, cbteck the inordinate issue of 
counli’y paper, the whole currency of the country would become 
redundant; and that the drain for gold thence arising' would 
operate, in the first instancoj exclusively on their coffers! If is 
difficult to believe that such obvious considerations should not 
have ’ suggested themsejves , to arty of the. Bank Directota; 
though, whatever influence they muy haye had on their private 
judgment as individuals, they do not seem to bave bad the least 
influence on their conduct as a' body. 'So far,indeed, from direct- 
ing their proceedings so as to check that over-jssue of c(iuntry 
paper that was sure othtirwise to take pJaCe, the Directors, lie- 
sides reducing the rate of interest cin* their discounts to 4' per 
cent., increased their purchases of ExcU.equer bills, and actually 
went so far as to ieud l,4;0j[),000/. t>n mortgage,~a - proceeding 

* We have received, while these' sheets were - passing through the 
press, Mr Tooke’s Tract On the State of tlte Currency. There are 
some principles advanced by Mr TookC With which we ;cannot con- 
cur; but the Tract is, notwithstanding,, exceedingly valuable, and 
throws a great deal of light on the circumstances which led to the 

late crisis, and on the effects resulting from the .working of our pre- 
sent money system. Mr Tqoke estimates, froih calculations found- 
ed on the number of stamps issued to Country bankcr.s, that their 
issues in 1825 were about per cenb greater than in 1822 (p. 39 ) 
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which, as every one knows, was quite inconsistent with every 
sound principle of banking* 

Even after the exchange had become unfavourable, and (he 
drain for bulHon had be^n to set heavily upon the Bank, the 
Directors, instead of diminishing, actually increased the amount 
of their issues ! It is true, that the Governor stated^ at a meet* 
bag of proprietors in March last (1825), * That the bank notes 

* in circulation were something under tvoenty millions ; that they 

* had not mcreased within the lafet six months ; and that he Ix^ 

* lieved they were not too large for the wants of the country. * 
But such loose statements, even though coming from a very 
high quarter, are not often entitled to much attention ; and the 
present instance does not seem to be an exception. Oibcial ac- 
counts of the number of bank notes in circulation, from the 5th 
of April 1820 to the 5th of April 1825, have been rendered to 
the Stamp 0£Bce; and th^ following statements, extracted from 
them, will show how the (ucit really stands : 


BAMH.NOTXS IN ClECUnAXIOK^ 


1825. 


L. 

1824. 


L. 

Feb. 1, 

A 

- 18,652,607 

Feb. 7. 

4 

w 

- 20,309,188 

8. 

m 

« 18,404,360 

14, 

<S 

- 20,357,168 

15, 

m 

• 17,802,629 

21, 

m 

- 19,866,854 

22, 

• 

- 17,839,486 

28, 

• 

- 19,736.986 

May 2, 

ai 

- 18,994,049 

May 1, 


- 20,514,142 

10, 


- 18,585,349 

8, 

m 

- 20,289,684 

17. 

as 

- 18,464,533 

15, 


- 19,961,919 

- 19,719,356 

24, 

m 

- 17,971,839 

22, 

•e 

31, 

m 

- 17,425,713 

29. 

as 

- 19,149,378 

Aug. 2, 

m 

* 20,221,012 

Aug. 7i 


• 21,812,124 

9, 

m 

- 19,996,005 

- 19,716.775 

14, 

as 

- 20,960,542 

16, 

m 

21, 


- 20,535,550 

23, 

m 

- 19,583,348 

28, 

w 

- 20,293,826 

30, 

m 

- 19,231,240 

Nov. 6, 

m 

• 21,413,902 

Nov. 1, 


- 21,779,665 

- 20,679,004 

18, 

m 

- 21,411,425 

8. 

m 

! 20, 

ss 

- 20,817,379 

15, 

♦ 

- 20,353,142 

27, 

m 

- 20,850,260 

22, 

m 

• 19.820,208 



29, 

* 

• 19,400,803 

■■ 



Average of 1823, 

L.19,206,4O4, 

Average of 1824, 

L.20,423,481 


In one year, therefore, tliere was an augmentation in the 
currency of upwards of 1,300,000/. Nor did it stop here ; for 
in the month of Februaiw 1825, the circulation of the Bank 
of England was increased still farUier, as will be seen from the 
following account 
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1825.— feb. 5> Bank-nptes is circoljBtioa 1-1.21,931,937 
12, - - - • 21,307,879 

19, - - , - . * - 21,234.,673 

26, - . . . . 21,060, U4» 

Average amount - X.21, 383,658 

Now tbe average amount of the Bank circulation in the 
month of February, 1823, was 18,174,770/., a^d ift the month 
oi February, 1824, it Was 20,067^54'1</. j and therefbre| com« 
paring 1824 With 1823, theire is an augmentation of about 

2.000. 000/.; and comparing 1825 with 1824, there is an aug- 
mentation of 1,300,000/.; and, finally, if we institute a com- 
parison between 18^ and 1825, the circulation of the latter 
year presents us with an increase of 3,200,000/. • ‘ , 

But the continued and increasiii;^ pressure of thc'drnin for 
bullion ultimately compelled the Directors to change their tac- 
tics, .ind to withdraw a portion of their paper. The Governor 
'stilted at a meeting of proprietors, on the 22d of September last, 
(1825) that the amount of bank notes then in circulatibn, was 

18.200.000, being a reduction of above tliree millions, ns com* 
pareil with their issues in February that year. We have no 
means of knowing when the Directors bejgan to reduce their is- 
sues, or whether mis was the whole extent to which it was carried* 
This much, however, is certain, that their reduction was a mea- 
sure which had become indisp^salde for the safety of their 
own establishment ; and had they, as sound policy would have 
suggested, resorted to it when the drain -first began, in June 
1821, they would have given an early check to the overissue 
of the country banks, and would in consequence have greatly 
mitigated, though it is clear they conld not have entirely pre- 
vented, the crisis that ultimately took ^ace. 

We have no doubt that the Bank Directors acted throtigh- 
out the whole of this affair, in this way which they conceived 
was most likely to promote the real interests of the country ; 
and that their disinclination to contract l-keir issues arose, not 
from any considerations abqut the albiost imperceptible infiu- 
ence such a measure might have had oh their profits, but from 
an apprehension lest, by doing so, they mi{^t give an injurious 
shock to commercial credit. . These, however, we take leave 
to say, are considerations, which persons in the situation of the 
Directors of the Bank of England, ought very rarely to allow 
to influence their proceedings. Thuir business is not to take 

* See a valuable letter, signed Daniel Hardcastle, in Wc of the 
Numbers of the Times for October last. ’ 
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care of the commerce of the country ; hnt to adjust the issues 
of their paper, so that the mint hnd market price of gold, and 
the exchanges, may always be at'or near par. When the Go- 
vernor of the Bank said in his speech to the proprietors in 
March 1825, that &e hclktied 20- millions was not 'a larger circit- 
latirni^ than the real business of the country ; required^ ho was 
plainly stepping out of his proper province, and was giving an 
' opinion on a point, of whipn neither be nor any one else could 
be otherwise than wholly ignorant. The truth is, tiiat the ab- 
solute number of. Bank of England notes in circulation, never af- 
^fonls any means of judging whether they are, or are not in excess. 
■’They only form a p^rt, perhaps not more, in ordinary cases, 
than a third part of the circulating medium; and supposing the 
demand for money to be ^ constant as it is fluctuating, they 
should vary, not to l>e in excess, inpcrsely, as tlie amount of 
coin and provincial paper in circulation. In one case. Bank 
of England paper might Be in excess, if jyicen or eighteen mil- 
lions were in circulation j when in another, an issue of twenty 
or twenty-five millions might not be enough. It is idle, there- 
fore, to talk about proportioning the supply of paper to the 
•wants of the country, otherwise than by enlarging or contract- 
ing its amount, so as to preserve the value of the entire mass 
of tl»e currency on a par with the value of the currency of o- 
ther countries. If the Directors follow any other prindiple, 
they are sure to err. So 16ng as gold is demanded from them, 
so long ought they to continue gradually to contract their issues, 
and so long as it is not demanded, so long ought they to con- 
tinue gradually to enlarge, them, Without caring about the ac- 
tual number of their notes in circulation. When they cou- 
tinue, on piu'pose to avoid giving a shock to commerce, to 
maintain the same number.of notes ui circulation, nptwithstand- 
ing a demand for gold,, they may depend upon it they will 
greatly aggravate, the mischief, they are attempting to avert. 
J^)oner or later tlws propriety of making a reduction in the 
amount of' their issues *wil| cease to be optional with them ; and 
they will be compelled, in order to prevent the total exhaustion 
of their coifers, to take that step which they onght in all cases 
to take, the njoment the drain begins to set in.' When they 
defer reducing their issues, the overissue of the country banks, 
and all those gambling and absurd specidations which uniform- 
ly abound in periods when there is an unusual facility of ob-. 
talning discounts, are carried to an extreme extent, and the 
revulsio^P becomes proportionally se.vere, whenever the Bank 
is compelled, as she is sure to be in the end, to narrow her 
issues. . 

, It is evident from the previous statements, that the Directors 
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of the Bank of England fell into a double ciTor ; JirrAn in at-* 
tempting to force the issue of their own notes at the very 
period wlieii they ought to have foreseen that the inen^ased 
issues of the country bankers, consequent upon the ronewe<l 
prosperity of the country, w'ould of tliemselves render tlie eur- 
rency redundant, and occasion a drain for bullion ; ninl sccottd^ 
in refusing to retluce, and indeed actually increasing, the num- 
ber of their own notes in circulation for upwards of a twelve- 
month after the drain for bullion had begun to op(3rate on their 
co/Iers, Jdad the Directors conducted their establishment on 
sound scientific principles, mid forborne considering tJieniselves 
as the appointed guardians of commercial credit and confi- 
dence, they would have avoided lK)th these errors. JJut Avhat- 
ever mistakes tlie Directors ol' the Bank may have committed, 
and none will accuse us of having any wisli to conceal or palliate 
tliem, we have not the remotest idea rjiat the injurious eflt.'cts that 
liavc resulted from their proceedings would have been, as many 
suppose, in the sliglitest degree mitigated, had there been se- 
veral siicli establishments in London. Suj^pose another metro- 
politan bank for the issue of notes had been in existence during 
the lust two years, and that some of our first monied men, as 
Messrs Haring, liothschild, &c. had been at its bead ; we ven- 
ture to say, tlial though the present state’s of our pecuniary a!-* 
fairs miglit have, in consequence, been mucli more unfavourable 
than it really is, it could not have been in any degree improved- 
Had Messrs Baring & Co. discounted at a lower rate of in- 
terest than the Bank of England has done, or had they ncgoci- 
ated bills refused by the Directors of that Establishment, there 
must, of course, liavii^bcen a greater quantity of their paper a- 
flqat than has been of the Bank’s. But it is evident that, un- 
der such drcumstunces, the redundancy of the currency and 
the drain for bullion would have been proportionally greater i 
and it would, in consequence, have been necessary to make a 
more considerable reduction hi the amount of the currency, 
which would have unavoidably occasioned a still more serious 
revulsion : And if, on the other hand, Messrs Baring & Co. 
had not discounted at so low a rate of interest as the Bank of 
England, or been more scrupulous about the quality of the 
bills discounted, their issues would have been so confined as 
not sensibly to affect those of the Bank ; and the currency 
would have been in the exact state that it now is. 

It is not now necessary that we should enter into any ex- 
planations with respect to the proper constitution ofti National 
Vkink. We certainly entertain a very decided opinion on the 
subject; but it. Ts of too great consequence to be discussed, in- 
cidentally ; and so long as povermnent choases to delegate the 
VOL. XLIU. KO. 86. T 
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important trust of supplying the country with paper money to 
a set of irresponsible private geiillenien, we do not know that 
it could be in belter hands titan in those of the Directors of the 


Bank of England.' Without, therefore, stop])ing at present 
to agitjite this (question, it is clear, from the statements and rea- 
sonings previously advanced, that so long us the present or- 

S anizalion of the country banks is permitted to continue, so long 
lall we be periodically revisited with the same sort of revulsions 
we have just experienced. When the agitation caused by 
the present storm has subsided, and confidence been once 
more,restored, the seeds of future mischief will begin to germi-* 
Date. The experience of the present crisis will be very sooi? 
forgotten; the country banks will again become exceedinglj 
liberal in their discounts; their paper will gradually become 
redundant ; a drain for gold on the Bank of England ./ill be 
the consequence ; and as that establishment must, in self-de- 
fence, contract its issues, a fresh period of bankruptcy will be 
the ultimate and inevitable result 1 


It may indeed be supposed, that the lesson taught by the 
events of the last three or four years, will not be thrown away 
on the Directors of the Bank ; and that in future they will, 
by immediately reducing their issues on the first setting in of 
a drain for gold) give an early check to the overissue of countiy 

K r, and thus lessen the severity of the paroxysm. This, 
jver, it must be confessed, is but a slender security to which 
to trust for protection i And should a single banking esta- 
blishment give way in consequence of the contraction of the 
paper of the Bank of England, it might, by exciting a panic, 
lead to the destruction of hundreds more. . It seems, therefore. 


to be quite indispensable that a complete and radical change 
should oe made in the entire system of country bankipig, — that 
Government should interfere to put down a system thatnaturally 
and unavoidably leads to periodical revulsions that plunge 
thousands into bankrifptqy and ruin,- 7 -and that, when it gives 
private individuals the power to issue money, it ought, at the 
same time, to have ample security, that the public shall lose 
nothing either by their improvidence or their fi'aud. 

To effect that improvement in the system of banking in Eng- 
land,*that is so essentially necessary, three different plans have 
been proposed, viz. — Firsty to repeal the statute of 1T08, and 
to allow tlie formation of joint- stoqk banking companies^ with 
numerous bpdies of partners, on a plan similar to those 
established m Scotland ; Second, to suppress all private bank 
notes for less than 5/., and to supply their place with coin, 
or with smaller notes of the Bank of England : and. Third, 
to allow private banking companies to issue notes as at pre- 
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sent, but to oblige such as chose to avail themselves that 
power, to deposit securities for their payment in the hands of 
Government. We shall offer a few remarks on each of these 
plans.* 

1. With respect to theyfrs^, there can be little doubt that the 
repeal of the injurious and absurd restriction by 'which more 
than six individuals are prevented from joining in any copart- 
nery for the issue of notes, would be a considerable improve- 
ment on the existing system. It would ihost probably lead to 
the formation of banking companies with a considerable num- 
ber of partners in most of the great commercial towns ; and it 
is said that, inasmuch as 'the partners of these eistablishments 
wdkld all be bound to the whole ektent of their fortunes for the 
debts of the copartnery, security would be afforded to the pub- 
lic against ultimate loss, even though* the bank should, from any 
sudden pressure, be obliged to suspend its payments, at the 
same time that the knowledge of this ultimate stability would, 
by conciliating the public confidence, have a powerful tendency 
to prevent runs. That the formation of joint-stock banking 
companies in England would in some degree realize these ad- 
vantages, is, we think, quite obvious; but it is the merest de- 
lusion, to suppose that it would afford that security to tlie 
public against those sudden and ruinous changes in the a- 
mount and value of money whiclh is so indispensable. Those 
who have speculated on this subject, have reasoned exclusive^ 
ly from observing what has taken place in Scotland ; and be- ' 
cause the Act of 1708 does not extend to Scotland, and we 
have a Jew banking establishments with numerous bodies of 
partners, it is contended ' that the comparative exemption of 
this part* of the empire froin the revulsions that have made 
so much havoc in England, is wholly to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. But this is to comCyto a conclusion a little tod 
hastily; nor do we conceive that any "thing can be more ab- 
surd than to argue, thaV because, few of the Scotch banks 
have failed, similar establishments would succeed equally ivell, 
if attempted in a country so differently circumstanced as Eng- 
land ! The fadt is, as any one who has ever rcflectefha|mo- 
ment on the subject must be aware, that there must l^ays 
be infinitely more hazard in conducting the business of bank- 
ing in England than in Scotland, ^^ith the exception of 
Glasgow, and the country immediately *contigBOus, Scot- 
land has hardly any foreign trade, and but 'veryTittle manu- 
facturing industry. The business that is carried' on in Edin- 
burgh and other parts of the country, is either confined to a 

T 2 
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retail trade, or to the sale of produce, by tlie provrers, to 
merchants from England, or to dealers scattered through tlie 
country. The situation Of these persons is generally well known 
to the bankers with whom they deal, .who intist be very eai'clcss 
indeed, if thej' ever lose anything considerable by them. It 
would be worse than idle to attenipt to prove by argument the 
vastdift'erence in the situation of such persons as compared w'ith 
that of a very largo proportion of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of England. Tne foreign trade of Liverpool only, is 
equal to about /ive times that of all Scotland ; and we are quite 
sure we are a good <leal within the mark when we affirm, that 
there is more speculation in Lancashire in a week, than there 
is in Scotland in a twelvemonth,. 

It should also be kept in View, that owing to the compara- 
tively limited extent and population of Scotland, we have only 
from tts'cnlij^eight to ////r/y ‘establishments for the issue of notes; 
and in consequence of this fewness of their numbers, and of 
certain xt'cekly operations of exchanging their notes, and ba- 
lancing tlieir accounts with each other, it is easy for them to 
concert their measures in common, and to support each other 
during a period of temporaiy distress or panic: w’hile the 
known wealth of the individual partners in most of them, and 
the general safety of their business, have commonly ilisjmsed 
them to give, this mutual support. It is obviously impossible, 
however, that any sucli concert can ever obtain among the 
hundreds of banking establishments that exist in England ; 
and this cipcumstance is of itself sufficient to vitiate all infe- 
rences drawn from the state of banking in tlie one country to 
its state in the other. No contagion spreads so rapidly as that 
of a panfe. A failure in Portsmouth not unfrequently excites 
a strong sensation in Newcastle ; and has ultimately, oii more 
than one occasion, led to a run in the latter ! 

We apprehend, iiidced, that most of those w'ho have been 
so lavish of their eulogies on the Scotch banks, have been 
but Tery slenderly informed with r^S^ect to the real situation 
of these . establishments. From the statements recently put 
forth, one would be le<l to suppose that there is not a bank in 
Scqlkmd without some hundreds of partners ; whereas, the plain 
marmr of fact is, that ' out of twenty-eight or thirty establish- 
ments for the issue of notes, there are tw'Enty, the number of 
whose partners vary ivomff 'teen to mcy twot and three! The Bank 
of Scotland and the lioyal Bank are out of the (piestion : For 
they are chartered banks, and the partners are only liable for 
4be amount of the shares which they respectively liold, or, tak- 
ing; tliem. in the aggregate, for the capital of the banks. And 
with the Exception of th« Commercial Bank, the. British Linen 
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Company, the National Bank, established only tlie other day, 
two banks in Dundee, two banks in Aberdeen, and the Perth 
Banking Company, the partners in most of the other banks are 
in a very small degree, if at all, more numerous than those in 
the English banks. For example, there are on\yJi/teen partners 
in the Leith bank, and nine in the House of Sir VVilliam 
Forbes & Co. ; the Greenock bank, the two Paisley banks, 
and the Kenfrewshire bank, have amongst them 6nly twenty-five 

S irtners; two of the very first banks in Glasgow, the Slrip 
fink and the Thistle Bunk, have only thirteen partners; the 
Ayr bank has only nine ; the Dundee New Bank ^five ; jhe 
Caithness Bank two, and so.on. * And it will be observed, 
nut only that many of the establishments with the smallest' 
inunber of partners are founded in the West of Scotland, 
where the risk incurred by the bankers is infinitely greater 
than in the other parts of the country, but that the notes of 
some of them have a {nost extensive circulation ; and that they 
enjoy, and we believe most justly, >an equal share of the public 
confidence with those tliat have more numerous, bodies of pro- 
prietors. . 

A great dqal has been said with regard to the beneficial ef- 
fects resulting from the mutual.excbanges that, are made, twice 
a week, by the Scotch bankers, of each other’s notes in their 
possession. But this, though .in many respects an useful and 
convenient regulation, is quite ineffectual, either to prevent the 
excessive issue of the notes of any one banking company, in 
which the public has confidenee, or to prevent a general over- 
issue. If the different banks were to increase their issues in 
the same, or nearly the same proportion, the whole currency 
of the country might be doubled, were that otherwise practi- 
cable, in the course ofj twelve, months, without the notes of any 
one company becoming excessive in relation to the others ; for, as 
the increased amount of notes that might be payable by a par- 
ticular company would, under such circumstances, be met by 
the equally increased anmunt that would be receivable by it, 
the Valance ^ to be paid in. cash or bills on London, would not 
really .be greater than it had been before the augmentation. 

That great and sudden, and therefore perilous fluctuations 
have taken place in the cUfrency of Scotland, is placed Itl^ond 


For an official account of ||a ntmiber of partners in the Scotth 
banks, see p. 420 of the Aftpiwit to the Lords' Bwport on the 
Resumption of Cash Paymfflitsil^ iThis account is dated the 25th of 
April 1810, so that some variation may since have taken place in 
the number of partners } tmt there is up reason to suppose that it 
has been at all eeimderahle. 
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all question, Ky the returns made by the three principal Scotch 
banks to the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819. 
For example, the British Linen’ Company state, that, assuming 
the number 1000 to represent the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation on the 5th of January 1810, they had increased to 
I^IO on the 7tli January 1814, and had again fallen to 927 on 
the 2d January 1818; being an increase of upwards oi forty 
per cent, in the course of the first four years of that period, and 
a decline of thirty -five per cent, in the course of the next four 
years. This, however, is not the greatest fluctuation ; for whils 
the issues on the 2d January 1818, are represented by the 
ni^ber 927, they had increased to 1334 on the 1st of January 
*1819, being a rise of no less than forty-tvoo per cent, in the 
course of a single year ! 

The fluctuations in the issues of the Royal Bank aie still 
more extraordinary. Accoyrding to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to the Committee, the amount of their notes in 
circulation, on the 1st of January 1810, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulf^tion on the 21st of September 1816 had sunk to 
267, being a decline, in. the course of little more than six years, 
of seventy fove per cent. And again, in the interv^ between the 
21st of ‘September 1816, aqd the 22d December 1817, being a 
space of only fourteen months, their issues had been increased 
from 267 to 1436, or in the enormous proportion of 538 per 
cent. ! t 

The variations in the issues of the Bank of Scotland are 
much less excessive than (hose of the Royal Bank, or even 
of the British Linen Company ; but they, too, are very consi- 
derable. And when it is considered, that these three banks 
furnish, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a haff of 
the. 'whole 2>aper currency (fScotlandy and that there is no rea- 
son for supposing, that the issues of the other banks were more 
steady or equable than theirs, it is easy, to see how much the 
prices of all sorts of co^inmodities, and the fortunes of all classes 
of individuals engaged in ‘business, must have been affected by 
such sudden and excessive changes in the quantity, and, conse- 
quently, in the value of money. 

Seeing, therefore, that notwithstanding the power to esta- 
blish^anks with numerous bodies t>f proprietors has always 
existed in Scotland, not more than a third of the banks in this 
part of the Empire are so established, and that the currency of 
the country is subject to extrem^Aiictuatlons, on what pretence 


* Commons’ Report, 1819, p. 328. f Ditto, p. 329. 

j; Mr Gilchrist’s evidence, Comtnons' Report, 1819, p, 214. 
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can it be said, that the mere repeal of the Act of *1708, prevent* 
ing the establishment of great joint-stock banks in England, 
would lead to the suppression of the existing banking houses, 
and the general foundation of large establishments, or that it 
would give equality tO' the supply and value of money? It is most 
probable, indeed, tnat such a measure would lead to the formation 
of a few great banks ; and there neither is nor can be any gobtl 
reason why the same privilege that is given to an association of 
six should not be given to one of six hundred individuals. But 
it is quite certain mat the repeal of the Act of 1708 would not 
of itself occasion any material change in the present systeni. 
The superior stability of the Scotch banks is owing to wholly 
different causes — to the different state of the ^country, the few- 
ness of their numbers, their consequent power to concert mea- 
sqrcs, and, in some respects, their virtual combination— per- 
haps, also to the greater caution and shrewdness of the Scotch 
bankers. We do, therefore, hope that the public will not be so 
far misled by the eulogists of tlie Scotch system as to suppose 
that its introduction into England can affqrd any adequate or. ef- 
fectual security against the endless recurrence of revulsions simi- 
lar to that which has been just experienced. The fact is, that no 
company, whether it consists of six or six thousand partners, 
ought to have the power to issue notes at pleasure : For, you 
can have no security that they will not abuse this power; at the 
same time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
bankruptcy, or the caprice, of any establishment, will most 
commonly be directly proportioned to the number of its part- 
ners, and the credit and confidence it 1ms enjoyed. 

The charter granted to the proprietors of the Bank of Eng- 
land does not expire until 183.3 : and until then, they have the 
right to prevent the establishment of any banking company with 
more than six partners. To get rid of this restriction. Lord 
Liverpool made a proposal to Uie Bank Directors in April 
1833, in nvhich he offered, on the part of Government^ to ex- 
tend the duration of the Bank Charter for years, or un^ 
1843, provided the proprietors would now agree 40 waive .their 
right, to prevent the establishment of banks with numerous 
bodies of partners, beyond the distance of 65 miles from Lon- 
don. As might have been expected, the Bank Proprietors 
eagerly catched at this prbposai, and unanimously authorized 
the Directors to accept the terms offered by Lord Liverpool. 
Luckily, however, his Lordship seems to have perceived, just 
before it was too late, that he had been infinitely too liberal in 
his offers ;• for the measure was not submitted to Parliament : 
And we do hope, that no such improvident and prodigal ar- 
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rangement will ever be heard of again. ' We acknowledge that 
the abolition of the restriction in qnestion would be an advan- 
tage ; but to buy that advantage by prolonging the Bank Char- 
ter for either five or ten years, would really be to barter gold 
for chaff. Tlte restriction is of no real benefit to the Bank ; 
and we have not the slightest doubt, that the Directors would 
readily consent to its aholition^ on fair and reasonable terms— 
that is, on paying them 50,000/. or 100,000/. 

II. I'he plan that has l)een proposed for suppressing the 
issue of all country bank-notes under 5/., and for supjnying 
their place, either with \L notes of the Bank of England, or 
with gold coin, is, much better calculated than the preceding, 
tt> give security to the public. . 

We shall endeavour to show, under the next head, that the 
forcible suppr^pssion of the smaller notes of such country banks 
as are billing to Jind security for their repayment'^ is at once unne- 
cessary, oppressive, and inexpedient. But it is quite clear, that 
no set of individuals ought to be allowed to usurp the privilege 
of issuing money to be used in paying the wages of labour, and 
in die common transactions of life, unless Government has pre- 
viously obtained a guarantee against whatever loss may arise 
from their proceedings, ' 

From the principle on which the business of iJanking is con-“ 
ducted, that is, from the circumstance of the profits of a bank- 
ing company, for the issue of notes, depending mainly on the 
excess of the value of their nqtes in circulation, above the value 
of the dead stock retainCtl in their coffers, to meet the demands 
of the public, it is obvious that no company, however wealthy, 
and however well its affairs may be managed, can avoid being 
considerably distressed and embarrassed by sudden runs, or ide- 
mands for payment of their notes. But panics, which are thegreat 
cause of runs, seldom or never become general, except when the 
banks issue notes of so low a value as to fit them for being used in 
retail trade, and in the ordina^ business of society. Previously 
to 1 797, neither the Bank of England, nor any of the Englisn 
country banks, were permitted to issue notes of less than five 
pounds. The currency used in small payments was thus made 
to consist exclusively bf the precious *meta]s ; and as- there- was 
no opportunity for a panic taking place among the. holders of 
small notes,, only very few runs were made upon the banks, and 
very ■ little loss was sustained by their failure. In 1 797, this 
system was changed. The Bank of England was then, for the 
first thne, -empowered toassuc one and two pound notes— a pri*, 
yilegc Tiyhich was soon after granted to thexither bonks. Banl^ 
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paper bavinct in consequence of this arrangement) become) in 
truth) the only currency of the country) and being in the hands of 
almost every individual) the chances of runs, and) what is more 
to the purpose) runs themselves have been multiplied to an un- 
precedented extent. Panics uniformly operate with the greatest 
effect on the lower classes) or on the holders of small notes; 
and it is they that) on such occasions, press to tl^e banks 
to demand payment. Extensive merchants , and. money-deal- 
ers are aware, that no bank could retire all its notes in the 
short space of eight or ten days; and they are .also awar^r 
that the maintenance of their own credit is intimately con- 
nected with that of the banks in their vicinity. But such 
cibnsiderations do not influence the holders of small notes;' 
and) accordingly, we find, that the crisis, of' 1797, the 
revulsion of 1815, and the late run, were chiefly caus^ bv 
the prevalence of a panic amongst the retail traders, and small . 
farmers. 

So long) therefore, as any individual, or association of indivi- 
duals, may issue notes of a low value, to be used in the common 
transactions of life, without lodging any security for their ulti- 
mate payment, so long is it certain that those panics, whifiiii.^; 
' must necessarily occur every now and then, and against whiej^'^' 
no eflectual precaution can be devised, must occasion the dev - 
struction of a greater or smaller number of banking establish- 
ments, and, by consequence, a ruinous fluctuation in the supply . 
and value of money. . . 

Up to a comparatively late period, the banks of the United . 
States were authorized to issue notes of any value; and many 
did issue them for so small a sum as a dollar ! The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In 1814^, there 
a general demolition of the banks, from one end of the Union to 
the other; and so universal was the destruction, that hardly a 
single establishment for the issue of notes escaped ! The mis- 
chief and ruin occasioned by this univercal crash, or. In other 
words, by the defective constitution of the banks, are forcibly, 
depicted in a Report drawn up by Mr W. H. Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1819: And Congress have latterly in- 
terfered, to guard eigainst such tremendous visitations in future 
by forbidding the issue of low notes. 

In ofder to lessen the chances of runs, the directors nf seve- 
ral of the country banks' have adopted the ingenious device of 
making theii^ notes payable in London, and not in the place 
where they are issued ! This is similar in prineiple to th» 
clause that was formerly insmed in the notes issura by some , 
pf the Scotch banks, which knade it cftionaf for- them either t* 
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pay the bearer whei) the note was presented, or six nwdhs after 
such presentment, allowing legal interest for these six months. 
The effects of this clause, which was aboli^ed by act of Parlia- 
ineut, in degrading the value of the Scotch notes, are detailed 
by Dr Smith; and there can t)e no question, that the clause in- 
serted in the English notes will have similar effects. , A note, 
which iannot be converted into cash, unless it is carried two or 
three hundred miles, perhaps, from the sphere of its circulation, 
is plainly not so valuable as a note payable at the place where 
it IS issued ; and, if the Legislature does not interfere to stop this 
practice, we shall most probably have as many different ^lues 
of paper, as there are different distances between the principal 
country-towns and London ! An abuse of this kind ought upt 
on no account to be tolerated. 

Tlie only objections of weight that can be made to the plan for 

3 essing the smaller notes of such country banks as are either 
e or unwilling to lodge security for their repayment, and 
supplying their place with coin or notes of the Bank of England, 
ex^Jirsty that if their place be supplied* with coin, the counti-y 
will be subiected to the expense of maintaining an extraordinary 
quantity of gold and silver in circulation ; and secoud, that if 
tlieir place is supplied with Bank of England paper, forgery 
will be practised to as great an extent as ever. * 

With respect to the first of these objections, it is quite clear, 
that in the event of six or eight millions of one pound notes be- 
ing withdrawn from circulation, and their place being supplied 
by an equal number of sovereigns, a very considerable ex- 
pense will be entailed on the country. The interest of so large 
a sum, including a moderate allowance for tlie wear and tear 
of the coins, and. the expenses of coinage, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 500,000/. a year; though it is most certain- 
ly true, that if the issue of this additional quantity of coin be 
the only means by which uniformity can be given to the value 
of the chrrency, and j-uinous fluctuations in* its supply avoided, 
the expense would be’tvell tod properly incurred. We are 
satisfied, however, that the fluctuations in question may be 
avoided without any such sacrifice. It was not to the incr^sed 
issue of tlie notes of tlie Bank of England that took place 
during, the latter years of the war, by the substitution of the low 
. notes of that Establishment in the place of tfipse of thte coun- 
try banks, but to their shamefiiUy defective execution^ that their 
forgery was to be ascribed. There has not, for upwards of half a 
century, been any visible improvement in the manufacture of Bank 
ot England notes. Apparently satisfied with tlie security derived * 
fxQxa private marks, the Directors hjiye allowed notes to be is- 
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sued, engraved in so wretched a style, and "which afford so few 
distinguishing points or peculiarities, on which the eye can rest 
in -comparing them with each other, that they almost seem to 
be intended to stimulate (the efforts of forgers. It would be 
rather ^rash, however, to conclude from this, that the arts have . 
been stationary for the last fifty yesirs, and that it is impossible 
to r<mder the imitation of u bank note a work of greater difficulty. 
It is, we admit, no easy* task to manufacture, a note which inay 
not be counterfeited, even by ordinary (engravers, with suffi' 
cient exactness to deceive the ihass of those into Whose 
hands it is likely to come in the course of oirculation. But 
this is a difficulty that has been surmounted. Previously to 
1814, the period when the Directors of the Bank of Ifeuilid 
adopted Mr Oldham’s plan for engraving their notes, their for- 
gery was carried on to a verv great extent. Since then, however. 
It has almost entirely ceased. ; and it juppears from a paper pHnt- 
ed in the Session 1821-22, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, that only seventeen persons had been convicted of issuing 
forged notes in Ireland in .the three years ending with 1820! 
Although, therefore, we do not pretend to be Informed with re- 
spect to the obstacles which haVe hitherto prevented the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, from issuing the improved notes of 
which so much has been said, there are good grounds for doubt- 
ing whether they can be so formidable as has been represented. 
It is a very mistaken notion to suppose, as the Directors of the 
Bank of England seem to have done, that 'nothing less than the 
issue of inimitable notes can be of any material service. This 
is a degree of perfection to which it is in vain to expect to 
reach. Whatever has been executed by one set of artists, may 
be imitated by some other set. But^ provided this imitation be 
rendered as it may be, a work of comparative difficulty, the 
public Interests will be sufficiently protectfd^ Notes which 
can only be conterfeited by first-rate engravers, will very 
rarely be counterfeited at all ; and never in|uch numbers as to 
be productive of any seriously injurious consequences. ' 

Forgery, it must be remembered, is’an-evii inseparable fibni 
the use of money— an abatement from th6 innumerable advalR- 
tages of which it has been productive. Whatever commodity 
may be adopted to serve as a circulating medium, it must, in the 
nature of things, be a hopeless task to attempt to gdard completely 
against the efforts of the issuers of spurious money. If the cur- 
rency consists of paper, it will be counterfeited, and if it consists 
of the precious metals they will pe adulterated and debased. All 
that can be done is to throw obstacles in the way tof forgery — to 
render it, if po^ible, a work of extreme difficulty; aiid there 
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is no gootl reason for supposing that it wouUl be more dKBcuIt 
to cio this with notes than with coins. Indeed tlie very contrary' 
seems to be established. No scheme for the improvement of 
the coinage 1ms had the same success in preventing the issue of 
.spurious coins, that Mr Oldham’s inventions have had ip pre- 
venting the issue of forged ifotes. In reasoning on this sub- 
we have Iwen led into error by referring exclusively to the 
paper of the Bank of Kngland. > But th'e di^culties opposed., to 
the issue of forged paper must be estimated by the success 
which forgers have had in imitating the hest^ and not the vaot'st 
notes in circulationk And if we refer to this proper criterionr— 
if for example, we lake the improved notes of the Bank of Ire- 
lain!, or of the Scotch Banks for a standard, instead of the un- 
improved notes of the Bank of England,' it will be found that 
the security of the public against Jraud and imposition is any 
thing but impaired by the j^ssue of paper. 

Wc do not, therefore, think that the pica, that the with- 
drawing of the smaller notes of such country banks, os do not 
choose to find security for their issues, and the supplying of 
their place with one pound notes of the Bank of England, 
would lead to a great increase of forgery, is well founded. We 
arc persuaded that all danger that could arise from thi.s source 
might be efl^ctually obviated by a little attention on the part 
of the Directors of the Bank of England to the improvement 
of their notes. And if this were done, and the notes of the 
country banks made payable in Bank of England paper, and 
the paper of the Bank. in gold bars exclusively, the issue of gold 
coin would be rendered quite superfluous; at the same time 
that the over* issue of paper would be more effectually prevented 
than it is at this momentj that the Bank would be relieved from 
the necessity of furnishing the country banks with supplies gf 

g old during a revulsion, and that #yery great security would 
e obtained against injurious fluctuations. 

At the same time, bcpwever, it must be admitted, that this se- 
curity would not be adequate to guard completely against the 
improvidence or bad faith of the issuers of paper. That the 
suppression of the smaller notes of the country banks who do 
not find security for- their issues, would lessen the frequency 
and intensity qf runs and panics, is certain; but it is. at the 
same time obvious, that though a bank should not issue note* 
of a less value than 5i., it might, notwithstanding, b^orae 
insolvent from a variety of oahses — front \advanclrig Its notes 
on insufficient security, or from a . run caused by its issuing 
them in excess. But this isplaiiily a contingency, against which 
nothing but the suppression ofail pc^vatu’ba&ks lbr the issue 
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note?, or Khe,fi^ chig them to Jiernish scatrities equhalent to the. 
amoufti of their issues^ whether they consist of lar«fe or small 
notes, can ever completely guard. In the even t, howevet\ of the 
smaller notes Iveing prohibited, or issued on security, and the law 
limiting the number of partners repealed, we do not think that 
much future inconvenience would arise from the uiicontroDed 
proceedings of the country banks. But if it shonid be ibtinil 
that these measure^ were not sufllbient to give that protection 
to the public, against ^actuations in the value of nionc}*, to 
which they are- entitled, then certainly it would be the bpnudcn 
duty of Government either wholly to suppress the country banks,, 
or to make them find security for their whole issues. VVe be- 
lieve, however, though it is impossible to speak until confidence 
on such a point, that any .further 'interference would be unne- 
, ceSsary ; and that the suppression of all country notes umler 5l. 
not issued on security, and allowing any number of paj'tners to 
form themselves into a banking company, would go far.sufli- 
ciently to improve the existing system. 

* - ' ' . 

III. But, as has been already observed, it would be both 
oppressive and impolitic, in the event of any of the country 
banks finding security for the payment of their issues, as is 
proposed in the third of the plans we have taken the liberty 
to examine, to prohibit them from issuing snuili notes. In 
this case, the public would have a guarantee against suffering 
loss frdm their proceedings ; and the circumstance of its being 
known that this guarantee had been obtained^ -would pre- 
vent their being exposed to sudden runs. There can be no 
question, however, that Parliament will be justly chargeable with 
the most culpable inattention to the public interests, if it docs not 
interpose its authority, either entirely to prevent the issue of 
small notes by the country bankers, or to subject those ^ho is- 
sue them to the obligation of finding sufficient security fur their 
payment. It is imvain to attempt to palter with the existing 
system. Without the adoption of one or other of these plans^ 
it will be* found to be altogether impossible to give stability to 
the pecuniary transactions of^tbe country ; or to prevent l^e 
endless recurrence of those ruinous variations in the supply of 
money, which we have shown to be inseparable from the pre- 
sent system. ^ ^ ' 

There may be some difference of opinion with respect to the 
amount and species of security that should be required from the 
country banks issuing small notes, and some little difficulty 
might be incurred ia adjusting it. It.appears to ns, that the ite- 
curity might most advantageously be made to. consist of funded 
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property ; and that every banking company for the issue of 
small notes, should be obliged to deposit in the hands of Go- 
vernment as ttluch stock as should be equal to the whole, or, at 
the very least, to three-Jburths of the entire stamps issued to 
them, as well for large as for small notes. In order, however, 
to guard against the effect that might be occasioned by a de- 
cliffe in the price of the funds, it should be enacted, that a given 
amount of stock should be required when the 5 per cents, were 
at or under 60, and a greater amount according as they rose in 
price* Thus, suppose a bank to be established for the issue of 
all sorts of notes, when the S per cents, were at or under 60, 
they might be obliged to deliver stock to Government in secu- 
rity equal to 75 per cent., or three~fourths of the stamps issued 
to them. And if a bank were to be established, or additional 
stamps issued to an%ld one, when the 3 per cents, were at 90 
or upwards, a defiosit of stock, equal at the then prices to the 
’eohole. amount of the stamps required, should be demanded \ and 
so in proportion when the price varied between these two points, 
which might he made the limits of the range. 

By the adoption of such a plan as this, the public would have, 
in all ordinary cases, a security equal to three-fmrths of the to- 
tal paper afloat of such country»b&nks as issued small notes ; 
and it is hardly conceivable, under such circumstances, that any 
considerable loss could ever be incurred by their failure. It is 
obvious, too, that this system would have many collateral advan- 
tages. By obliging the bankers to increase their securities, 
whenever they made any considerable addition ^to their issues, 
this plan would have the effect to throw’ very considerable ob- 
stacles in the way of that excessive issue of paper that invari- 
ably takes place under the present system when prices are on 
the advance ; and would, consequently, prevent its sudden and 
injuriqus contraction when prices begin to decline, or when the 
Bank of England begins to narrow her issues. It is obvious, 
too, that this system would exclude the possibility of any bank- 
ing company for the issue" of small notes being formed, without 
its being possessed of considerable capital. Adventurer^ spe- 
calating on the funds of others, an;4 sharpers, whosd only object 
is to get themselves indebted to the public, would find that 
banking was no longer a field on which they could advantage- 
ously enter. And while the. public would be protected from loss, 
the business of banking would gain both in respectability and " 
security ; for, it is next to impossitde, that such a panic could 
ever be excited, as would occasion any thing like a general or 
contlpued run on banks, who had given security for payment of 
their issues. 
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It has been said, that .this, plan would be injurious, by lock- 
ing up a portion of the capital of the banks ; but this is plainly 
a mistake. The only .effect in this respect that it would have, 
would be to force such banks as issued small notes, for it is to- 
such only that we would make the regulation, in the first in- 
stance applicable, to hold tf suppletnental capital as a security, over 
and above the capital that was required fpr the active conduct of 
their business. But this supplemental capital would not be un- 
productive. Its owners, would obtain the same profit on It that 
IS realized by all other individuals who hold funded proper^;- 
while the faqt of its being known that they were possessed of 
this supplemehtal capital would, by increasing the pubUc con- 
fidence, enable them to conduct their business with : a much 
less supply of floating or available {;spital than would otherwise^ 
be necessary. 

With respect to the great objection to this plan— that it 
would be an improper and unwarranUble interference with thcT 
great principle of the freedom of industry — iwe confess we do 
not think it entitled to the smallest weight. We respect this 
principle as much as any one can possibly do, and are anxious 
that it should be carried to its fullest extent. But still we think 
with Dr Smith and Mr Ricardo, that the interference of- Go- 
vernment is not only justifiable, but that it is most properly ex- 
erted in preventing the adoption of any system that must neces- 
sarily lead to embarrassment and disorder, in conducting the or- 
dinary business of society, and In preventing such ^uds aa 
may be easily practised, and cannot be easily prevented, except 
by its means. We are not aware that any- one has yet thought 
of finding fault with the regulations enforcing an uniformity id 
the same species of weights and measures. There may be, how- 
ever, and we have no doubt there are, many individuals, who 
would prefer manufacturing foot-rules of eleven inches in lengthy 
rather than; 0 f twelve, and others who would prefer making them 
of nine or ten ; and however oppressive it may seem to inter- 
fere with these partialities, still it is clear that the public interest 
is much better consulted, by keeping the foot-rule at one uni- 
form standard, than it would be by gratifying the whims-of these 
worthy persons. Now, we hold that this principle is decisive 
with respect to the case, in question. Mm^ is hp Jar the 
most important of all the* measures used in a state g and if 
it be, as it undoubtedly is, most proper and expedient, to 
take measures for rendering all foot-rul^ of the same length, 
and all bushels of the same capacity, it nitist be equally proper 
and expedient to take measures to prevent any variatira in the 
measure of value, or, which is the same thing, in the vtdue of 
money. The justice of this principle is obvious, and the legis- 
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lature has already on many occasions rccof^ised it. At pre> 
sent, the notes of the Bank of England, and of t^o country 
banks, are prevented from circulating as money, unless they 
are made payable on demand : and it is admitted on all hands, 
that this is a most proper regulation. But why is it proper ? 
—because it prevents any considerable excess of paper get- 
ting into circulation, and hinders it, so long as it ‘continues 
to circulate, from being depreciated as compared with gold. 
Surely, ho!^cver, if it be advantageous to prevent bankers issuing 
too much pqper, it must be infinitely moi'e so to pj'event them 
from issuihg paper that is altogether 'worthless, and which they 
have neither the means nor probably the wish to pay ! * But 
this is what, we have not done, — we have organized a system to 
jprevent a bank note from losing one~terUh of its value as com- 

{ }ared with gold, 4|>ut we have taken no steps to prevent it 
osing its entire value !— ;we have, been so much engrossed 
Mrith the shadoio that we li^ve had no time to bestow a thought 
on the substance* 

Those who are most inclined to question the soundness 
of Mr Ricardo’s views in other departments of economical 
science, are universally disposed to admit that he had a more pro- 
found and intimate knowledge of the theory and practical opera- 
tion of our money system thiin any other individual ; and assur- 
edly there could be no more zealous and uncompromising advo- 
cate of tlie great principle of the freedom of industry. We, there- 
fore, feel very great pleasure in bejng able to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from his Tract, Oti an Jicmmnical and Secure 
Currency, published, in 1816. It corroborates . in every parti- 
cularjill that we have now advanced.—* In the examinations to 
* which medical practitioners are obliged to submit, ’ says Mr 
Ricardo, * there is no improper interference ; for it is necessary 
* to the welfare of the people, that the fact of their having ac- 
* quired a certain portion of knowledge respecting .the diseases 
* of the'human frame should be ascertained and certified. The 
^'sartie may be said of 'die stamp which Government puts on 
* plate and money; it thereby prevents fraud, and saves the. 
* necessity of having recourse, on each purchase and sale, to 
* a difficult chemical process. In examining the purity of 
* drugs sold by chemists and apothecaries, the sam^ object ia 


* Mr Tooke mentions, in his recent Tract, that it appears, by the 
disclosures arising out of the late failures, that several ^ the countrif 
banks had been, fur same time before, uiterh/ insolvent, and bad bet n 
kept afloii{ merely by the confidence of their customers, and the fa- 
cilities of the moitey-matket ! {5G.) 
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* had in view. In all these cases, the purchasers are not sup- 

* posed to have, or to b« able to acquire suiTicient knowledge to 

* guard theitj against de'ception ; and government interferes to 

* do that for them which they could not do for themselves. 

‘ But If the public require protection against the inferior 

* money which might be imposed upon them by an undue mix- 

* tore of alloy, and which is obtained by means of the Govern- 

* ment stamp when metallic money js used; bow much more 

* necessary is such protection when paper money forms the 

* whole, or almo^ the whole, of the circulating medium of the 

* country ? Is it not most inconsistent that Governimsnt should' 
‘ use its powei to protect the community from the ^oss of one 

* shilling in a guinea ; at the same time that it does;‘not interfei;ic 
‘ to protect them from the loss of the whole twenty shillings iaa 

* one pound note? In the case of thg Bans of England notes, a 

* guarantee is taken by the tjoverpment for the notes which 
‘ l^e Bank issue; and the whole capital of the Bank, amount- 

* ing to more than eleven millions and a half, must be lost be- 

* fore the holders of their notes can be sufferers from any im- 
‘ prudence they may commit. Why is not the same principle 

* followed with respect to* the. country banks? What objection 

* can there be against reqtiiring of those who take upon them- 

* selves the office of furnishing the public with a circulating mf!> 
‘ dium, to deposit with Government an adequate security for the 
‘ due perfoiinance of their engagements ? In the use of money 

* every one is- a trader. Those whose habits and pursuits are 
‘ little suited to explore the mechanism of trade, are obliged to 
‘ make use of money; and are no way qualified to ascertain the 

* solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Ac- 
*• cordingly we find that men living on limited incomes, women, 

* labourers, and mechanics of all descriptions, are oftbn severe 

* sufferers by the failure of country banks, which have lately 

* become frequent beyond all former example. Though I am 
‘ by no means disposed to judge uncharitably of those who have 

* occasioned so much ruin and distress to the middle and lower 

* classes of the people, yet, it roust be allowed by the most in- 

* dulgent, that the true business of banking must be very 

* much abused hefore it can be necessary for any batik, poss^s- 

* sed of the most moderate funds^ to fail in' their enj^genients ; 

* and I believe it will be found, in by far the major part of 

* these failures, that the parties caii be. charged with offepces 

* much more gross than those of mere imprudence and want 

* of caution. 

* Against this inconvenience the public should be protected, 

‘ by requiring every country bank to deposit with Governmeni^ 
voi.. XLur. NO. 86. U 
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* or with commissioners appointed for that purpose, funded 
** property or other government securities, in some proportion to 

* Uie amount of their issues. ’ p. S4. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace the circumstances which 
led to the late crisis, and to show th^t they grew naturally out 
of the system on which the business of banking is conducted in 
Fngland, and that, so long as that system is continued, we shall 
unavoidably be subjected to similar revulsions. We have also 
endeavoured to ascertain the means by which these ruinous va- 
riations in the supply and value of money might be most easily 
atid efrectualiy prevented. And we think we have said enough 
to show, that although the repeal of the Act limiting the, number 
of partners who can enter ii>to a private banking house, is a 
most proper and expedient measure, still it would be altogether 
incompetent to remedy the evils* complained o^ or to protect 
' the public from the injurious effects of the fraud or improvidence 
of the issuers of paper money ; and that, nothing less lhan the 
suppression of all country notes under £/., or the compelling 
such individuals or associations as issue notes below that sum to 
find security for their payment, pan ‘give stability to the bank- 
ing system, and guard completely against the endless recurrenca 
of the most ruinous revulsions. 

We have not learned any thing with respect to the intentions 
of ministers on this subjeet ; but it is^uite impossible that mat- 
ters can be allowed 'to continue on their present footing ; and 
we feel assured, that Messrs Robinson and Huskisson eannot 
be otherwise than anxious to subvert a system that exposes the 
fortunes of individuals to such tremendous shocks, and goes 
far to render every industrious undertaking no better than a 
gambling speculation. This, however, is a subject. that ought 
not to be left wholly to the decision of even . the most intelli- 
gent ministers, but on which the public should speak out. — 
There can be no doubt that a large proportion of ^e bankers, 
and landholders, and alTthat vile brood of gamblers with which 
liondon and the other great towns throughout the empire are 
gorged, will adopt every means in their power to prolong the • 
existing system. But the opposition of these persons to the 
change we have recommended, will be one of the strongest 
proofs of its expediency. And if ministers do their duty, and 
the public be not grossly deficient in theirs, the ensuing Session 
will not be allowed to elapse without that change being effected 
in the banking system which is so highlymecessary. 

. P. S.-*-^nce. the foregoing article was written, Ministers 
have submitted their measures for the improvement of the cur- 
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rency to tho considcratioa of Parliament. According to tb^ 
resolutions proposed by Mr Robinson, no more stamps for th? 
issue of notes df less than SL in value are to be granted, eiiher 
to the Bank of Er^land, or to any of the English cottntry ha 7 iks, 
and the circulation of such stnAll notes is entirely to cease on 
the 5th of February 1 829. There can be no doubt, that this 
ipeasure will. effect a very great improvement in the present 
state the currency ; though we are of opinion, for the reasons 
previously stated, that a stilt greater improvement might have 
been effected by means far less onerous' and expensive. Our 
objeot ought not to be to force the substitution of^sa gold cur-’ 
rency in the place of a paper one, except only where there hre 
no means of establishing the latter on a secure foundation. For 
this reason, we object entirely to the pfeveijtion of the circula- . 
tion of Bank of England one pound notes ; and we do not see* ' 
as we have previously stated, on what ground the measure 
should be extended to such country banks as might be disposed 
to give security for ,their issues. The proposal to take securi- 
ties from the country bankers is not a new one ; it was favour- 
ably entertained by Mr Pitt, who was obliged to relinquish it only 
on account of the difficulties occasroned by the war. Luckily, 
however, there is not at present any such obstacle in the way of 
its adoption. We know, too, from ^undoubted authority, that 
there are many country bankers who are ready to give full secu- 
rity for the whole amount of their paper in circulation ; end 
there is not, nor is it possible there cen be, any valid reason - 
why sack bankers should hot be allowed to issue 1/. notes. We 
approve most heartily of the suppression of all low notes issued 
by such individuals or associations, as either will not, or cannot 
give security for payment of their paper. But why extend' the 
measure farther than this ? Why make it apply to notes, for' 
the payment of which an equivalent amount of property is pled- 
ged, and which are, therefore, equally valuable as gold ? This 
is to subjeotthe country to the heavy e:^pdhses of a metallic cup* 
rency, without obtaining any corresponding advantage. Let us 
have gold, provided we cannot have paper equivalent to gold-; 
but do not force us to take the former, if we can Obtain the lat- 
ter, which, while it is equally seeUre, is both more commodious 
and cheap. 

A very considerable sensation has been excited in this part 
of the empire by Mr Robinson’s announcing that he means to ' 
propose the suppression of the small notes of the Scotch banks, 
and that no principle of circulation ought to be tdlerated either 
in Scotland or Ireland that is not tolerated in England. Non^ it is • 
certainly true, that owing to the large capitals possessed by the. 
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greater number of the Scotch banking establishments, and the 
comparatively safe and prudent principles on which they have', 
generally speaking, conducted tneir business, there is infinitely 
less occasion for any change* in the currency of Scotland than 
of England. Even without any security, we do not believe that 
there would, at present^ be any hazard in allowing things to go 
on as heretofore. But no one can answer for. the future ; and 
it is impossible not to feel how desirable it must be that, ulti- 
mately, a perfect identity should obtain in the money system of 
every part of the empire. Among the many country banks of 
England, wf suppose it would not be difficult to point out 
twenty or thirty, as to whom, from the known wealth of their 
partners, and the prrudence of their management, it would be 
as safe to continue the did system, as to the greater pai t of our 
^ banks in Scotland. If a change of that system, however, has 
how become necessary for,, the general safety, could it ever be 

f iroposed to make an exception of those more exemplary Eng- 
ish establishments? and, upon principle, it seems almost as 
difficult to take notice of our Scottish claims to exemption. It 
is quite true, at the same time, that the Scottish system has all 
along been different from, and independent of that of England ; 
and that the restrictions which applied to the latter, previous to, 
the first issue of small notes by the Bank of England, never 
had. any existence, or were*felt, or supposed to be necessary, in 
this poorer and more cautious ^country. As Scotchmen, there- 
fore, we cannot but wisl^ that'no needless, and, abpve all, no 
suddeut innovation should be made on a system, with which we 
believe the great body of the country to be perfectly contented. 
And we trust, that no sacrifice will be made of the interests, or 
even the wishes, of this part of the empire, either to a blind love 
of uniformity, or to the claims or clamours of the rash specula- 
tors in English country paper. 

Our most peremptory and immediate objection to Mr Robin- 
son’s plan, however, is*its forcing the unconditional alyndonment 
of small notes ; and as tne chief object in granting cash-accounts 
in Scotland is to get small notes circulated, there is some reason 
to fear, were they suppressed^ that this useful species of accom- 
modation would no longer be afforded. We do, therefore, hope 
that this cardinal defect in the proposed plans will be amend- 
ed, and that those bankers at least who find security for their 
paper, will be allowed to issue small notes as at present. If 
tbis^ is done, the currency will be placed on the best possible 
footinj^ ; wd the estebli^ment of the system will be a great and 
signal impi^^vement. 
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Wanderings in South America^ Si t. i 


Art. II.— Wanderings in South Aeiterica^ the North-West of the 
United States^ and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, 
and 1824; 'oiUh Original Instructions for, the "perfect Preser- 
vation of Birds. S^c. for Cabinets of Natural History, By 
Charles Waterton, Esq. London, Mawman. 4to. 1825. 

Tl/f' R Waterton is a Roman Qitholic gentleman of Yorkshjre, 
of good fortune, who, instead of passing his life at hiiilU 
and assemblies, has preferred living with Indians and monkeys 
in the forests of Guiana. Me appears in early life |K> have been 
sei/.ed with an unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that 
train of meteorological questions End answers, which forms the, 
great staple of polite English conversation. From a dislike to 
tile regular form of a journal, he throws his travels into detach- 
cd pieces^ which he, rather a^ctedly,,calIS’Wandering8 — *and of 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 

His first Wandering was in the year 1812, through the ivilds 
of Demcrara and Essequibo, a^art of ci-devant Mutch Guiana, 
in South America. The sun exhausted him by day, the mus- 
quitoes bit him by night ; but on went Mr Charles Waterton ! ■ 
The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chro- 
nicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which 
all the barbarous countries he visits are described. He seems to 
love the forests, the tigers, and th%apes; — to be rejoiced that ho 
is the only man there; that he ha^eft his species faraway; and 
is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons ! He writes with a 
considerable degree of force and vigour ; and contrives to infuse 
into his reader that admiration of the great works, and undis- 
turbed scenes of Nature, which animates his style, and has in- 
fiuenced his life and practice. There is something, too, to be 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a country gentle- 
man, who, instead of exhausting life in the chase, has dedi- 
cated a copsiderable portion of it to , the pursuit of know-- 
ledge. There are so many temptations to complete idleness it| 
the life of a country gentleman, so many examples of it, and so' 
much loss to the community from it, that every exception from 
the practice is deserving of great prahe. Some country gentle- 
men must remain to do the business of their counties ; but, in 
general, there are many more than are wanted ; and, geheraljy 
speaking also, they are a plass who should be stimulated to great- 
er exertions.* Sir Joseph Banks, a squire Of lai^e fortune in 
Lincolnshire, might have given up his exiithnee to dnuble bar- 
relled guns and perseibutions. of poachers,* — and all the benefits 
derived from his wealth, industry, and personal exertion in tlie 
cause of science, would have been lost to the community. 
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Mr Waterton complains, that the trees of Guiana are not 
more than six yarda in ciroutnfcrence, — a magnitude in trees 
which it is not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. 
diese, pre>erainent in height rises the mora, — upon whose top 
branches, when naked by age, or dried by accident, is perched 
the Toucan, too high for the gun of the fowler ;~around tin's 
are the green heart, famous for hardness; the tough hackea ; the 
ducalabali, surpassing ma}{og%ny ; the ebony and letter-wood, 
exc^ding the most beautiful woods of the Old World ; the lo- 
cust-tree, yielding copal; and. the hay awa and olou- trees, fur- 
nishing sweet smelling resin. - Upon the top of the mora grows 
the iig-trec. The bush-rope joins tree and ‘tree, so as to render 
the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root 
as soon as its extremity touches the ground, and appears like 
shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle 
ship. f ^ 

Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset; the 
pelicans return (rom the sea to fhc courada trees. Among the 
flowers are the humming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, 
and passerine tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close of day, 
the vampires, or winged-bats, sock the blood of the traveller, and 
cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor has Nature forgotten 
to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes : — the Ca- 
moudi has been killed from.^irty to forty feet long; he does 
not act by venom, but by size and convolution. The Spaniards 
affirm that he grows to the length of eighty feet, and that he 
will swallow a bull ; but Spaniards love the superlative. There 
is a ivhipsnafce of a beautiful green. The Labarri snake of a 
dirty brown, who’ kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely co- 
lour under heaven is lavished upon the counachopchi, the most 
venomops of reptiles, and known by the name of the bus/i-mas- 
ter. Man and bea^t, says Mr Waterton, fly before him, and al- 
low him to pursue an''m\disputed path. . 

: We consider the following description of the various sounds 
in these wild regions as very striking, and done with very con- 
siderable powers of style, 

* He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of unculti- 
yated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
woods, will be delighted in passing up the river Demerara. Every , 
now and then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plain- 
tive whistle from the^^dliepth of the forest, and then stops $ whilst the 
yelping of ’ the touc^t; and the shrill voice of the bird called Pi-pi- 
yo, -is hei|r4 during the interval, l^e camp^ero never fails to at- 
tract the attention of the passengei^^ at a .distance of nearly three 
injl^, you may hear this snow-white'' bird toUip^ every four or five 
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minute#, lilb the. distant convent bell. From six to nine in the 
morning, the forests resound with the mingled cries and strains of 
the feathered race ; after this, they gradually die away. From elc« 
ven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, and scarce 
a note is heard, saving that of'the campanero and the pi.pi.yo ; it is 
then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the birds retire to the thick* 
est shade, and wait for the refreshing cool of evening. 

' At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat-suckers dart fVom 
their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river’s bank, . 
The different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse^aiod 
hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lament 
and mourn all night long. ^ ' 

* About two hours before daybreak, you. will hear the red mon- 
key moaning as though in deep distress ; the houtou, a solitary bird, 
and only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinctly arti- 
culates, “ houtou, houtou, ” in a low and plaintive tone, an hour * 
before sunrise ; the maam whistles about the same hour ; the hanna* 
quoi, pataca, and maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern 
horizon, and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival tliere. * 
pp. 13-15. 

Our good Quixote of Detnerara is a little too fond of apos* 
trophyzing; — ‘ Traveller! dost thou think? Reader! dost 
‘ thou imagine?’ Mr Watertoh should remember, that the 
whole merit of these violent deviations from common style 
depends upon their rarity, and tli'at nothing does, for ten pages 
together, but the indicative mood. This fault gives an air of 
affectation to the writing of Mr Waterton, which we believe to 
be foreign from his character and nature. We do not wish to 
deprive him of these indulgences altogether ; but merely to put 
hiiii upon an allowance, and upon such an allowance, as will 
give to these figures of speech the advantage of surprise and 
relief. • ' 

This gentleman’s delight and exultation always appear to in- 
crease as he loses sight of European inventions, -and comes to 
something purely Indian. Speaking of an .Indian tribe, he’saysjj 
* They hid only one gun, and it appeared rusty and neglected';* . 
but their poisoned weapons were in fine order. Their blow-pipetf . 
hung from the«roof of the hut, carefully suspended by a silk grass 
cord ; and on taking a nearer view of them, no dust seemed to havQ 
collected there, nor had the spider spun the smallest web on themj 
which showed that they were in constant use. The quivers were 
close by them,’ with the jaw-bone of the fish Pirai tied by a string 
to their brim, and a small wicker-basket of wild cotton, which hung 
down to the centre : they were nearly full -poisoned arrows. It 
was with di^cplty these Indians could be part ^ith any 

of the wourali poison, I'though.A good priee^vw oilbred fct it : they 
gave us to understand that powder aqtyimt to them, hnd’very 
difficult to be procujod. ’ S^, 35. 
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A wicker-basket of wild 'cotton, full of poisoned arrofrs, for 
shooting.fish 1 This is Indian with a vengeance. Wo fairly ad- 
mit that, in the contemplation of such utensils, every trait of 
civilized life is completely and effectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of Mr Waterton’vS 
journey was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition 
and nature of the PVourali poison, the ingredient with which 
the Indians poison their arrows. In the wilds of Essequibo, 
far away from any European settlements, there is a tribe of In- 
dians known by the name of Macotishi, The Wourali poison is 
Used by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoque ; but the Mffcoushi Indians manufacture it 
with the greatest skill, and of the greatest strength. A vine 
^ows in the forest called Wourali ; and from this vine, toge- 
ther with a good deal of nonsense and absurdity, the poison is 
prepared. When a native of Macotishia goes in quest of fea- 
thered game, he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blow-pipe he then uses. The reed grows to an amazing length, 
as the part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 feet long, and no 
tapering can be perceived, one end being as thick as another; 
nor is there the slightest appearance of a knot or joint. The end 
which is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small silk grass 
cord. The arrow is from nine to ten inches long; it is made 
out of the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle : 
about on inch of the pointed end is poisoned : the other end is 
burnt to make it still harder, and wild cotton is put round it 
for an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 5 to GOO arrows, 
is from 12 to 14 inches long, and in shape like a dice-box. 
\yith a quiver of these poisoned arrows over his shoulder, and 
his blow-pipe in his hand, the Indian stalks into the forest in 
quest of his feathered game. 

♦ These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted trees, but still 
are not out of the Indian’s reach ; for his hlow-pipe, at its greatest 
elevation, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as midpight 
he steals under them, and >so cautiously does he tread the ground, 
that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His ears are open 
to the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is enr- 
ployed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often he imi- 
tates their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are with-.* 
in range^ of his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, 
he puts it in the blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal puff. 

‘ About two feet from the end through which he blows, there are 
fastened two teeth of . the acouri, and these serve him for n sight. 
Silent and swift the flies, and seldom fails to pierce -the object 

at which. Ik is sent. : Sdinetimes' the woundjad bird remains in ihe 
patne tree where it was ahot, hut in ^ree liauiutes falls down at the 
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Indian’s feet. Should he take wing, his flight is of short duration^ 
and the Indian^ following in the direction he has gone, is sure to And 
him dead. 

‘ It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is inflict- 
ed, the game will make its escape. Far otherwise ; 'the wourali poi- 
son instantaneously mixes with blood or water, so that if you wet 
your finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow In the quicitest 
manner possible, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. / ♦'. 

* Though three minutes generally elapse before the convulsions 
come on in the wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes-^%ce 
sooner, and this stupor manifesto itself by an apparent unwillingness 
in the bird to move. This was very visible in a dying foivl. ' pp. 
60-C2. 

The flesh of the* game is not in the slightest degree, injured 
by the poison; nor does it appear* to be corrupted sooner thafi; 
that .killed by the gun or knife. For the larger animals, 
arrow with a poisoned spijje is used. 

* Thus armed with deadly poison, and hungry as the hyaena, he 
ranges through the forest in quest of thd wild beasts’ track. No 
hound can act a surer part. Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes 
to bind his feet, he observes the footsteps of the game, where an 
European eye could not discern the smallest vestige. He pursues it 
through all its turns and windings, with astonishing perseverance, 
and success generally crowns his efforts. The animal, after receiv- 
ing the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats two hundred paces before it 
drops. 

* In passing over land from the Essequibo to the Dcmerara, we 
fell in with a herd of wild hdgs. Though encumbered with bag- 
gage, and fatigued with a hard day’s walks;, an Indian got his bow 
ready, and let fly a poisoned arrow at one o ai. Jt entered the 
cheek bone and broke ofF. The wild hog jvas' found quite dead about 
one hundred and seventy paces from the place where he had been 
shot. He afforded us an excellent and wholesome supper. ’ p. 65. 

Being a Wourali poison fancier, Mr Waterton has recorded 
several instances of the power of his favourite drug. A sloth 
poi.soned by it, went gently to sleep^ .and died ! a large ox, 
weighing’ one thousand pounds, was ♦hot with three arrows; 
the poison took efiect In 4< minutes, and in 9.5 minutes he was 
dead. .The death seems to be very gentle; and. resembles more 

quiet apoplexy, brought on by hearing a long story, than any 
other kind of death. . If an Indian happen to be wounded witli 
one of these arrow.s, he considers it as certain death. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves, that our method of terminat- 
ing disputes is by .sword and pistol, Ahid;iwt by these mediedted 
pins; which, we presume, will becoxi^iii^^wedpona of gentle- 
men in the New R^ublics pf South Afoeinca/ 

The second Journey of Watertbi^' ih'-i^e year. I&I^, was to 
Pernambucco, 14 ^; the flouth#rn hemitqpherc, uh the' coast of 
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Brazil, and from thence he proceeds to Cayenne. His plan 
was, to have ascended the Amazon from Para, and got into 
the liio Negro, and from thence to have returned towards the 
source of the EssequiUo, in order to examine the Crystal Moun- 
ttiins, and to look once more for Lake Parima, or the White 
Seaj but, on arriving at Cayenne, he found that to beat up 
the Amazon would be long and tedious; he left Cayenne, there- 
fbr6,. .in an American ship for "Paramaribo, went through the 
interior to Coryntin, stopped a few days at New Amsterdam, 
and proceeded to Demerara. 

* Leave behind you ’ (he says to the traveller) ‘ your high.seasoned 
dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry nothing but what isuie- 
cessary for your own comfort, and the object in vipw, and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian, or your own, fur lish and game. A sheet, about 
twblve feet long, ten wide, paintdd, and with loop-holes on each side, 
^ill be of great service : in a few minutes you can suspend it bet'wixt 
trees in the shape of a foof. UnderHhis, in your hammock, you 
linay defy the pelting sho\|rer, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
night. A bat, a shirt, and a light pair of trowsers, will be all the 
raiment you require. Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly 
and barefoot on the little inequalities of the ground, and show you 
how to pass on, unwounded, amid the mantling briars. ’ pp. 1 12, 1 13. 

Snakes are certainly an annoyance; but the snake, though 
high-spirited, is not quarrelsome; he considers his fangs to be 
given tor defence, and not for annoyance, and never inflicts a 
wound but to defend existence. If you tread upon him, he puts 
you to death for your clumsiness, merely because he does not 
understand what your clumsiness means; and certainly a snake, 
who feels 14< or 'l5'Stifne stamping upon his tail, has little time 
for reflection, and ntiy; be allowed to be poisonous and peevish. 
American tigers generally run away — from which several re- 
spectable gentlemen in Parliament inferred, in the American 
war, that American soldiers would run away also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far does the gextle reader imagine the campanero may 
be heard, whose size is that* of a jay ? Perhaps 300 yards. Poor 
innocent, ignorant reader! unconscious of what Nature has done 
in the forests of. Cayenne, and measuring the force of tropical 
intonation by the sounds of a Scotch duck I 'l^he campanero 
may be heard three miles ! — this single little bird being mdre 
powerful than the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean — 
just appointed on account of shabby ' politics, small understand- 
ing, *and good family ! . ' , 

The fifth species is the celebrated campanero of the Spaniards, 
called Dara'by the Indians, and bell-bird by the English. He is 
about th0 si;^e . of the jay. His plumage is w.hite as snow. On his 
forfebead nses n spiral tube nearly thr^e inches It is jet black. 
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dotted all over whb 'small white feathers. It has a communicatton 
with the palate, and when filled with air, looks like a spire ; when 
empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like the 
sound of a bell, and may be heard at the. distance of three miles. 
In the midst of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of 
an aged mora, almost ouE of gun reach, you will see the campanero. 
No sounc^or song from apy of the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
not efren the clearly pronounced *f Whip-poor-WiH, ” from the goat- 
sucker, cause such astonishment, as the toll of the campanerbV'. 

With many of the feathered race, he pays the common tHbute 
of a morning and an evening song ; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll, and tbep A pause again, 
tpid then a toil, and again a pause./ pp. 117, 118. 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has beeti ip 
the forests of Cayenne: but we are determined, as soon am' 
campanero is brought to England^ to make him toll in a publie. : 
place, and have the distance measured. The toucan has an en- 
ormous bill, makes a noiSe like a puppy dog, and lays bis eggs 
in hollow trees. How astonishing are the freaks and fancies of 
nature ! To what purpose,* we say, is a bird placed in the woods 
of Cayenne, with a bill a yard4ong, making a noise like a puppy 
dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees ? The toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond-street 
created ? To what purpose were certain foolish prating Members 
of Parliament created ? — pestering the House of Commons with 
their ignorance and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country? There is no end of such questions. So we will tfot 
enter into the gietaphysics of the toucan. The houtou ranks 
high in beauty; his whole body is green, his wings and . tall 
blue, his crown is of black and blue; he makes no nest, bat 
real’s his young in the sand. 

* The cassique, in size, is larger than the starling ; hd courts the 
society of man, but disdains to live by bis labours. When nature 
calls for support, he repairs to the neighbouring forest, and^there 
partakes of the store of fruits and seeds, which she has produced in 
abundance for her aerial tribes. When his repast is over, he returns 
to man, and pays the little tribute which he owes him for his pro- 
tection ; be tak^s his station on a tree close to his house.; and thAre, 
for hours together, pours forth a succession of imitative notes. His 
own song is sweet, but very short. If a toucan yelping in the 
neighbourhood, he drops it, and imitates him* Then he will amuse 
his protector with the* cries of the di^cepi . species of the wood- 
pecker; and when the sheep bleat, he ‘^vHll .dlstfnctly/answer them. 
Then comes his own song a^in, and ifa puppy dbg or a gum^a.fowl 
interrupt him, he takds them off admirably, and by his difie'i^t ges- 
tures during thejlklte, you lyoiild conclude ^at he enjoys die sport. 
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* The c&ssiquc is gregarious* and imitates dny sound he hears 
with such exactness, that he goes by no other name than that of 
Mocking-bird amongst the colonists. * pp. 127, 128. 

There is no end to tiie extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cayenne. Thp woodpecker, in striking against the tree with 
his bill, makes a sound so loud, that Mr Waterton says it re- 
minds you more of a wood-cutter thaa a bird. While lying 
in yoqi.r hammock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one 
in deep distress ; a stranger would take it for a Weir murder- 
ed by Thurtell. 

* Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, begin »vith a high loud- 
note, and pronounce, “ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, each note lower 
and lower, till the last is scarcely beard, pausing a moment or two 
betwixt every note, and you will have some idea of the moaning of 
the largest Goatsucker in Demeraft-a. ’ p. 141. . 

One species of the goatsucker cries, ‘ Who are you ? Who 

* are you ? ' Another exclaims, * Work awajs Work away. ’ 
A third, ‘ Willy come go, Willy come go.’ A fourth, ■* Whip 

* poor Will, Whip poor Will. ’ It i§ very flattering tons that 
they should all speak Fmglish ! — though we cannot much com- 
mend the elegance of their selections. The Indians never de- 
stroy these birds, believing them to be the servants of Jumbo, 
the African devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of triumphing over civil- 
ized life; and Mr Waterton does not omit the opportunity of 
remarking, that nobody ever stopt him in the Ibrcsts of Cay- 
enne to ask him for his license, or to inquire if he had an 
hundred u year, or to take away his gun, or to dispute the 
litbits of a manor, or to threaten him with a tropical justice bf 
the peace. We hope, however,^ that in this |iDint we are on 
the eve of improvement. Mr PCel, who is a man of high cha- 
racter and principles, may depend upon it that the time is 
come fur his interference, and that it will be a loss of reputation 
to him not to interfere. If any one else can and will carry an 
alteration through Parlidnj^nt, there is no occasion that the 
hand' of Government should appear ; but some hand must ap- 
pear. The common people are becoming ferocious and the 
perdricide criminals are rftore numerous than the violators of all 
the branches of the Decalogue. 

‘ The King of the Vultures is very handsome, and seems to be 
the only bird which claims regal honours from a surrounding tribe. 
It is a fact beyond all dispute, that when the scent of carrion has 
drawn together hundreds of the commoh Vultures, they all retire 
iVom the carcass as soon as the King of the Vultures makes his ap- 
pearance. When his majesty has satisfled the cravings of his roy^al 
stomach with the choicest bits from the -most stinking and corrupted 
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partg, he genetahy retires to a netghboaring tree, and then the com- 
mon Vulturei return in crowds to gobble down his leavings. TRe 
Indians, as well as the Whites, have observed this ; for when one of 
them,' who has learned a little l^ngllsh, sees the King, and wishes 
you to have a proper notion of the bird, he says, There is the 
governor of the carrion crows. ’* 

* Now, the Indians have never heard of a personage in Demerara 

higher than tliat of governor ; and the colonists, through a common 
mistake, call the Vultures carrion crows. Hence the Indian, ^in 
order to express the dominion of this bird over the comtnon Vul* 
tures, tells you he is governor of the carrion crows. The Spaniards 
have also observed it, for, through ail the Spanish Main, he is called 
Hey de Zamuros, King of the Vultures.’ p. 146. - * ' 

This, we think, explains satisfactorily the origin of kingly go- 
vernment. As men have * learnt ^rom the clog the physic of'|;.l^e 
field,’ they may probably have learnt from the vulture, those: 
high lessons of policy, upon which, in Europe, we suppose the 
whole happiness of society, and the very existence of the human 
race to depend. 

Just before his third journey, Mr Waterton takes leave of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks of him with affectionate regret. 

* I saw, (says Mr W.) with sorrow, that death was going to 

* rob us of him. We talked of stufHng quadrupeds ; I'agre- 

* cd that the lips*and nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed 
‘ with wax.’ This is the way great naturalists take an eternal 
farewell of each other ! Upon ‘stuffing animals, however, we 
have a word to say. Mr Waterton has placed at the head of 
his book, the picture of what he is pleased to consider a nonde- 
script species of monkey. In this exhibition our author is surely 
abusing his stuffing talents, andt laughing at the public. It is 
clearly the head of a Master in Chancery — whom we have often'" 
seen backing in the House of Commons after he has delivered 
his message. It is foolish thusto trifle with science and natural 
history. Mr Waterton gives an interesting account of the sloth, 
an animal of which he appears to be fond, and whose habit , 9 he 
has studied with peculiar attention. 

* Some years ago I ke^t a sloth in my room Jbr several months. 

I often took him out of tbe house and placed him upon the ground, 
in order to have ati opportunity of observing his motions. . If the 
ground were rough, he would pull himself forwards, by means of his 
forelegs, at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably |haped his course 
towards the nearest tree. But if' I put him upon a smooth and well- 
trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in trouble and distress : 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair ;.-and after getting all his 
legs in a line upon the topmost part of it, he would hang there for 
hours together, and often, with a low and inward cry, would seem to 
invite me to take ttotice of him. ’ p. 164. 
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The sloth) in its wild state, spends its life in trees, and never 
leaves them but from force or accident. The eagle to the sky, 
the mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree ; but what is most 
extraordinary, he lives not upon the branches, but under them. 
• He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and 
passes his life in suspense, — like a young clergyman distantly re-* 
lated to a bishop. Strings of ants may be observed, says our 
good traveller, a mile long, each carrying in itsi^piouth a green 
leaf the size of a sixpence ! he does not say whether this is 
a loyal procession, like Oak Appleday, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried ; but it appears, while they are carrying the 
leaves, that three sorts of ant>bears are busy in eating them. The 
habits of the largest of these three animals are curious, and to 
us new. We recommend th& account to the attention of . the 
reader. 

He is chiefly found in tl}e inmost recesses of the forest, and 
seems partial to the low and swampy parts near creeks, where the 
Troely tree grows. There he goes Up and down in quest of Ants, 
of which there is never the least scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a 
sufficient supply of food, with very little trouble. He cannot travel 
fast } man is superior to him in speed. Without swiftness to enable 
him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, the possession of 
which would assist him in self*defence, and without the power of 
burrowing in the ground, by which he might conceal himself from 
his pursuers, he still is capable of ranging through these wilds in 
perfect safety ; nor does he fear the fatal pressure of the serpent's 
fold, or the teeth of the famished Jaguar. Nature has formed his 
fore legs wonderfully thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed 
his feet with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Whenever 
he seizes an animal with these for'tpidable weapons, he hugs it close 
to his body, and keeps it there till it dies through pressure, or through 
want of food. Nor does the Ant*bear, in the mean time, suffer 
macii from loss of aliment, as it is a well known fact, that he can go 
lodger without food than perhaps any other animal, except' the land 
tortoise. His ‘skin is of a^texturc that perfectly resists the bite of a 
dog i his hinder parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while 
his immense tail is large enough to cover bis whole body. 

* The Indians have a great dread of coming in contact with the 
Ant'bear ; and after disabling him in the chase, - never think of ap- 
proaching him till he be quite dead. * p. 171, 17S. 

The vampire measures about 26 inches from wing to wing. 
There are two sjfecies, large and small. The large suck men, 
and the smaller birds. Mr W. saw some fowls which had 
been sacked the night before, and they were scarcely able to 
walk. 

* Seme yean ago I went to the river Paumafon with a Scotch 
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gentleman, by name Tarbet. We bang our hammocks in the thatch* 
ed loft; of a planter|^ house. Next morning I heard this gentleman 
muttering in his hammock, and now and then letting fall an impre* 
cation or two, just about the time he ought to have been saying hn 
morning prayers. What is the matter, Sir, *’ said I, softly ; ** is 
any thing amiss?” ** What’s the matter?” answered he, surlily; 

why, the Vampires have been sucking me to death. ” As soon as 
there was light enough, 1 went to his hammock, and saw it;iatuch 
stained with blo8d. There, ” said he, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammjock, “ see how these infernal imps have been drawing my'life*s 
blood. ” On examining his foot, I found the Vampire had tapped 
his great toe : there was a wound somewhat less than that made by 
a leech ; the blood was still oosing from it ; 1 conjectured he might 
have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst'examining it, 
I think I put him into a worse humdur by remarking^that an Euro* 
pean surgeon would not have been so generous as to have blooded 
him without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but did 
not say a word ) I saw he was of opinion that I had better have 
spared this piece o/ ill-timed levity. ’ p. 176, 177. 

The story which follows this account is vulgar, unworthy of 
Mr Waterton, and should have been omitted. ‘ 

Every animal has his enemies. The land tortoise has two 
enemies, man, and the boa constrictor. The natural defence 
of the tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell, and to remain 
quiet. In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do no- 
thing with him, for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his 
paw. Man, however, takes him home and roasts him*— and the 
boa constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and con* 
sumes him slowly in the interior, as the Court of Chancery does 
a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and wild 
beasts, if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, and are not a^ 
bruptly igtrustve. If you will pass on gently, you may wa]|t 
unhurt within a yard of the Labairi snake, who would put yc^ 
to death if you rushed upon him. The taguan knocks you down' 
with a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run 
away, if you will give him time to do so. In short, most ani* 
mals look upon man as a very ugly customer ; and unless sore- 
\v pressed for food, or from fear of their own safety, 'ate not 
rond of attacking him.' 'Mr Waterton, though 'much given to 
sentiment, made a Labairi snake bite itself, but. no bad conse- 
quences ensued, — ^flor would an^ bad consequences ensue, if a 
court- marshal were to order a sinful, soldier to give himself a 
thousand lashes. It is barely possible that the snake had some 
faint idea whom and whai he was biting. 
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Inscc'is are the curse of tropical climates. The bete ropge 
lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
arc covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, 
itnd hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
.will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, 
and has his own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink 
flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, get 
into the bed ; ants eat up the books ; scorpions Iting you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises ; every second of your 
existence you are wounded by some piece of animal life that no- 
body has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Meriatn- 
An insect with eleven legs is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is struggling in the small berr, or a 
caterpillar wfth several dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over 
the bread and butter ! All nature is* alive, and seems to be 
gathering all her entomological hosts to eat you up, as you are 
stamling, out of your coal, waistcoat and breeches. Such arc 
the tropics. All this reconciles usfo our dews, Togs, vapours, and 
dwzzle — to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles and tinc- 
tures — to our old, British, Constitutional coughs, sore throats, 
and swelled faces. 

We come now to the counterpart of St George and the Dra- 
gon. Every one knows that the large snake of tropical cli- 
niates throws himself upon his prey, twists the folds of his body 
roun<l the victim, presses him to death, and then eats him. 
Mr Waterton wanted a large snake for the sake of his skin ; 
and’ it occurred to him, that the success of this sort of combat 
depended upon who began first, and that if he could contrive 
to fling himself upon the snake, he was just as likely to send 
the snake to the British Museum, as the snake, if allowed the 
advantage of prior occupation, was to eat him up. The oppor- 
tunities which Yorkshire .squires have of. combating with the 
boa stricter, -are so fevt, that Mr Waterton must be allowed to 
tell his own story in his bWn, manner. 

‘ We went slowly on in silence, without moving our arms or 
heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snnke sliould glide otF, or attack us in self-defence. 1 carried the 
Idnce perpendicOlarly before me, with the^point about a foot froAk 
, the ground. The snake had not moved ; and on getting up to him, 
I struck him with the lance on the near side, jjpst behind the neck, 
and pitined'him to the ground. That moment, the negro next to me 
seized the lance and held it firm in its place, while 1 dashed head 
foremost into the den to grapple with the snake, and to get hold of 
bis tail tieforq he could do any mischief. 
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< On pinning him to the ground witli the lancc, he gave a trcrnen- 
dous loud his6» and the little dog ran away, howling as he went. 
We had a sharp fray in tlio den, the rotten sticks flying on alf sides, 
and each parly struggling for superiority. 1 called out to t^e second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I was not heavy enough* 
He did so, and the additional weight was of great service. I had 
now got firm hold of his fail^ and after a violent struggle or two, he 
gave in, finding himself overpowered. This was the moment to se- 
cure him. So,||yrhile the first negro continued to hold the lance 
firm to the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
unloose my braces, and with them tied up the snake s mouth. 

^ The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, tried 
to better himself, and set resolutely to work, but we overpowered 
him. Wc contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to cpnvey him out of the forest* I 
stood at his head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup- 
ported the belly, and the other the tail. In this order wc began to 
move slowly towards home,, and reached it after resting ten times ; 
for the snjike was too heavy for us to support him without stopping 
to recruit our strength. As we proceeded onwards with him, he 
fought hard for freedom, but it was all in vain. ' p. 202-201‘. , 

One of these combats we should have thought sufficient foi? 
glory, and for the interests of the British Museum. But Hercules 
killed two snakes, and Mr Water ton would not be content 
with less. 

There was a patli where timber had formerly been dragged 
along. Here I observed a young Coula^anara,' ten lleet long, slowly 
moving onwards ; I saw he was not> thick enough to break my arm, 
in case he got twisted round it. There was not a moment to be 
lost. I laid hold of his tail with the left hand, one kpce being on. 
the ground ; with the right I took off my hat, and held it as you 
would hold a shield for defence. 

^ The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his head 
about a yard from the ground, as if tQ ask me, what business I had 
to take liberties with his tail. 1 let him come, hissing and open- 
mouthed, within two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I 
was master of, I drove my fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws* 
He was stunned and confounded by the blow, and ere he could re- 
cover himself, 1 had seized his throat with both bands, in such a 
position that he could not bite me; I then allowed him to coil him- 
self round my body, and marched off with him 'a#niy lawful prize* 
He pressed me hard, but not alarmingly so. " pp. 206, 207. 

When the body of the large snake began to smell, the viilture$ 
immediately arrivei;!. The king of the vultures fiirst gorged 
himself, and then retired to a large tree, while his subjects con-* 
sumed the remainder. It does not appear that there was any 
favouritism. When the king full, all the mob vultures ate 
alike ; neither could Mr Waterton perceive that there was any 
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division into Catholic and Protestant vultures, or that the ma- 
jority of the flock thought it essentially vulturish to exclude 
one thfrd of their numbers from the blood and entrails. The 
vulture, it is remarkable, never cats live animals. He seems to 
abhor every thing which has not the relish of putrescence and 
flavour of death. The following is a^characleristic specimen of 
the little inconveniences to which travellers are liable, who sleep 
on the feather beds of the forest. To see a rat in a room in 
Europe insures a night of horror. Every thitig is by com- 
parison. 

* Aboyt midnight, as i was lying awake, and in great pain, I 
heard the Indian say, ** Massa, massa, you no hear Tiger?” I 
listened attentively, and heard the softly sounding tread of his feet 
as he approached us. The moon had gone down ; but every now 
and then we could get a glance bf him by the light of our tire : he 
was the Jaguar, for I could see the spots on his body. Had I wished 
to have fired at him, I was not able to take a sure aim, for I was in 
stjch pain that 1 could not turn myself in my hammock. The In- 
dian would have fired, but I would not allow him to dt> so, as I 
wanted to see a little more of our new visitor ; for it is not every 
day or night that the traveller is favoured with an undisturbed sight 
of the Jaguar in his own forests. 

‘ Whenever the fire got low, the Jaguar came<a little nearer, and 
when the Indian renewed it, he retired abruptly ; sometimes he would 
come within twenty yards, and then we had a view of him, sitting on 
his hind legs like a dog; soipctimes he moved slowly to and fro, and 
at other times we cbuld hear him mend his pace, as if impatient. 
At last the Indian, not relishing the idea of having such company in 
the neighbourhood, could contain himself no longer, and set up a 
most tremendous yell. The Jaguar bounded off like a race-horse, 
and returned no more ; it appeared by the print of his feet the next 
morning, that he was a full-grown Jaguar. ’ pp. 212, 213. 

We have seen Mr Waterton fling himself upon a snake; we 
shall now mount hiftt upon a crdcodile, undertaking that this 
shall be the last of his feats exhibited to the reader. He had 
baited for a cayman orVrgcodile, the hook was swallowed, and 
thp. object was to pull the animal up and to secure him. * If 

* you pull him up, ’ say the Indians, * as soon as he sees you on 
the brink of the river, he will run at you and destroy you. * 

* Never mind, ’^ays our traveller, * pull away and leave the rest 

* tp mo. ’ And accordingly he places himself upon the shore, 
with the mast of the canoe in his hand, ready to force it down 
the throat of the crocodile as soon as he ma^es his appearance. 

* By the time the Cayman was within two yards of me, I saw he 
was in a state of fear and -perturbation ; 1 instantly dropped the 
mast, sprung up, and jumped on his back, turning half round as 'I > 
vaulted, so that I gained my seat' with my face in a right position/ 
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immediately seized his fore legs, and^ by main force, twisted them 
on his back ; thus they served me for a bridle. 

* He now seemed to have recovered fnom his surprise, and probably . 
fancying himself in hostile company,, he began to plunge furiou|^y, 
and lashed the sand with his long and powerful tail. I was out of 
reach of the strokes of it, by being near his head. He continued 
to plunge and strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It must 
have been a fine*8ight for an unoccupied spectator. 

* The people roared out in triumph and were so vociferous; that, it 
was some dme before they heard me tell them to pull me and my 
beast of burdei^farther in land. I was apprehensive the rope might 
break, and then ther#would have been every chance of going down 
to the regions under water with the Cayman. That would have 
been more perilous than Arion’s marine morning ride 

** Delphini insidens, vada cmrula sulc^t Arion. ’’ 

* The people now dragged us above forty yards on the sand ; it 
was the first and last tinje 1 was ever on a Cayman’s back. Should 
it be ask^ how I managed to keep' my seat, I would' answer,^— 

I hunted rame years with Lord Darlington’s fox hounds. ’ — pp. 231, 
232, 

The Yorkshire, gentlemen have long been famous for their 
equestrian skill ; out Mr Waterton. is the first among them of 
wnom it could be said, that he has a fine hand upon a croco- 
dile. This accursed animal so ridden by Mr Waterton, is the 
scourge and terror of all the large rivers in Soutli America near 
the line. Their boldness is such, that a cayman has sometimes 
come out of the Oroonoque at Angustura near the public walks 
where the people were assembled, seized a full grown man, as big 
as Sir William Curtis after dinner, a||||^urried him into the 
bed of the river for his fbod. The govmmor of Angustura wit- 
nessed this circumstance himself. 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been nearly eleven months 
in the desert, and not in vain. Shall we express our doubts, or 
shall we confidently state at otice the immense wealth he had-, 
acquired ? — a prodigious Variety of insects, two hundred apd 
thirty birds, ten land-tortoises, five afmadilla*s, two large ser- 
pents, a sloth, an ant-bear, and a cayman. At Liverpool, t^e 
customhouse ofiicers, men ignorant of Linnseus, got hold of his 
collection, detained it six weeks, and, in spite of remonstrance^ 
to the Treasury, he was forced to pay very high duties. This is 
really perfectly absurd ; that a roan of science cannot bring*a 
pickled armadilla, for a collection of natural history, without 
paying a tax for it. This surely must have happened in the 
dark days, of Nicolas. We cannot doubt but that such paltry 
exactions have been swept away by the manly and liberal poliqy 
^ Robinson and Huskisson. That a great people should com- 
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pel an individual to make them a payment before he can be per- 
mitted to land a stfided snake upon their shores, is, of all the 
paltry customhouse robberies we ever heard of, the most mean 
anii contemptible — but Major rmtm ordo nascittir. 

The Joturlh Journey of Mr Waterton is to the United States. 
It is pleasantly written ; but our author does not appear as much 
at home among men as among beasts. 8hootii)g, stuHing, and 
pursuing, are his occupations. He is lost in places where there 
arc no bushes, snakes, nor Indians — But he is full of good and 
amiable feeling wherever he goes. We cannot awid itatroducing 
the following passage. 

The steam-boat from Quebec to Montreal had above five hun- 
dred Irish emigrants on board. They were going, “ they hardly knew 
whither, " far away from dear ^Ireland. It made one’s heai \ ache to 
see' them all huddled together, without any expectation of ever re- 
visiting their native soil. We feared that the sorrow of leaving home 
for ever, the miserable accommodations on board the shin which had 
brought them away, and the tossing of the angry ocem, in a long 
and dreary voyage, would have rendered them callous to good be- 
haviour. But it was quite otherwise. • They conducted themselves 
with great propriety. Every American on board seemed to feel for 
them. And then “ they were so full of wretchedness. Need and 
oppression stared within their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend. ” Poor dear Ireland, ex- 
claimed an aged female as I was talking to her, 1 shall never see it 
any more ! ’’ — pp. 259, 2G0. 

And thus it is in every region of the earth ! There is no coun- 
try where an Engllslynan can set his foot, that he does not meet 
these miserable victiVI of English cruelty and oppression — ba- 
nished from their country by the stupidity, bigotry, and mean- 
ness of the English people, who trample on their liberty and 
conscience, because each man is afraid, in another reign, of be- 
ing out of favour, and losing bis share in the spoil. 

vV"c are always glad to see America praised, (slavery except- 
ed). And yet there^is still, we fear, a party in this country, 
who are glad to pay their court to’ the timid and the feeble, by 
sneering at this gredt spectacle of human happiness. We never 
think oi it without considering it as a great lesson to the people 
of England, to look into their own affairs, to watch and suspect 
their rulers, and not to be defrauded of happiness and money by 
pbmpous names, and false pretences. 

* Our western brother is in possession of a country replefc with 
. every thing that can contribute to the happiness and comfort of 
mankind. His code of laws, purified by experience and common 
sense, has fully answered the expectations of the public. By acting 
up to the true spirit of this code, he has reaped immense advantages 
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from it. His advancement, as a nation, has been rapid beyond «U 
calculation ; and, young as he is, it may be remarked, without any 
impropriety, that he is now actu^ly reading a salutary lesson to the 
rest of the civilized world. ’ — pp. 273. 

Now, what^ shall we say after all of Mr Waterton ? That he 
has spent a great part of hjs life in wandering in the wild 
scenes he describes, and that he describes them with enter* 
taining zeal, and real feeling. His stories draw largely some* 
times on our faith ; but a man who lives in the wooqa of Cay- 
enne, must do many odd things, and see many odd things 
— things uttei^ unknown to the dweller? in Hackney and 
Highgate. We do not want to rein up Mr Waterton too tight- 
ly, — because we are convinced he goes bcst*witli his head free. 
But a little less of apostrophe, agd some faint suspicion of his 
own powers of humour, would improve this gentleman’s style. 
As it is, he has a consicferable talen^ at describing. He abounds 
with good feeling ; and has written a very efntertaining book, 
which hurries the reader out his European parlour, into the heart 
ofiropical forests, and gives, over' the rules and the cultivation 
of the civilized parts of the earth, a momentary superiority to 
the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties of Nature. We 
honestly recommend the hook to our readers ; it is well worth 
tlie perusal. 


Aut. III. Tkmights on the Adxnncenient of Academical Edwa- 
tion in England. ^ 1826. 

"Oew things have ever appeared'*to us more inexplicable than 
the cry which it has plea.sed tliose who arrpgate to them- 
selves the exclusive praise of loyally and orthodoxy, to raise a- 
gainst the*p*‘ojected, University or London. In most of those 
publications which are distinguished bv zeal for the Church 
and tlie Government, the scheme is never mentioned but with 
affected contempt, or unaffected fur^'. The Academic pulpits 
have resounded with invectives against it; and many even of 
the most liberal and enlightened members of the old founda- 
tions seem to contemplate it witlr very uncomfortable feelings. 

. We were startled at this. For surely no undertaking of equal 
importance was ever commenced in a manner more pacific and 
conciliatory. If the management has fallen, in a great mea- 
sure, into the hands of persons whose political opinions are* at 
variance with those off 4he dominant party, this was not the 
cause, but the effect of the iealousy ivhich that party thought 
fit to entertain. Oxford and Canibridge, to all appearance. 
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had nothing to dread. Hostilities were not declared. Eren 
.rivalry was disclaimed. The new Institution did not aspire 
to participate in Ihe privileges which had been so long mono- 
polized by those ancient corporations. It asked for no fran- 
chises, no lands, no advowsons. It did.not interfere with that 
mjjrsterious scale of degrees on ichich good churchmen look 
with as much veneration as the Patriarch on the ladder up 
which he saw angels ascending. It did lA'ot ask permission to 
search houses witliout warrants, or. to take booKS from pub- 
lishers without paying for them. There was to be no melo- 
dramatic pageantry, no ancient ceremonial, no silver mace, no 
gowns either black or red, no hoods either of fur or of satin, 
no public orator t^' make speeches which nobody hears, no 
oaths sworn only to be broked. Nobody thought of emulating 
the cloisters, the organs, the painted glass, the withered mum- 
mies, the busts of great m jn, and the pictures of naked wo- 
men, which attract visitors from every part of the Island to the 
banks of Isis and Cam. The persons whose advantage was 
chiefly in view belonged to a class of which very few ever ^fed 
tlieir way to the old colleges. The name of IJniversity was 
indeed assumed ; and it has been said that this gave onence. 
But we are confident that so ridiculous an objection can have 
been entertained by very few. It reminds us of the whimsical 
cruelty with which Mercury, in Plautus, knocks down poor So- 
sia foi* being so impudent as to have the same name with him- 
self! 

We know indeed that there are many to whom knowledge 
is hateful for its own sak^' — owl-like beings, creatures of dark- 
pess, and rapine, and evil omen, who are sensible that their 
organs fit them only for the night, — ^and that, as soon as the 
day arises, they shall be pecked back to their nooks by those 
on whom they now prey witlf impunity. ’ By the arts of those 
enemies, of mankind, a large and influenlial party has been 
led to look with suspVc'on, if not with horror, on all schemes 
of education, and to doubt whether the ignorance of the peo- 
ple be not the best security for its virtue and repose. 

We will hot at present attack the principles of these per^ 
sons, because we think that, even on those principles, they are 
bound to support the Loudon University. • If indeed it were 
possible to bring back, in all their ancient loveliness, the times 
of venerable absurdities and good old nuisaneds — if we could 
hj^e'that gentlemen might again put their 'marks to deeds 
without blushing — that it might agaip be thought a miracle 
if any body in a parish could f’ead, excej^t the \acar, or if the 
Vicar werfe to ^ead any diing but ihs Sendee,—- that all the li- 
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*terature of the multitude might again be comprised in a ballad 
or a prayer^ — that die Bishop of Norwich might be burned for 
a heretic, and Sir Humpltry Davy hanged for a conjuror,-*** * 
that the Chancellor of the Exehequer might negotiate loans 
with Mr Rothschild, by extracting one of his teeth daily till h^ 
brought him (o terms, — then indeed th^ case would be different. 
But, alas 1 who can venture to anticipate such a millennium of 
stupidity ? The zealots of ignorance wilbtherefore do well to 
consider, whether, since jhe evils of knowledge cannot be alto* 
gether excluded, it may not be desirable to set them in array 
against each other. The best state of things, we will concede to 
thehi, would be that in which aU men i^ould be dunces tog^ 
ther. That might be called the age of gold. The silver age would 
be that in which no man should be taught to spell, unless he 
could produce letters of ordination, or, like a candidate for a Ger* 
man order of kpighthood, proye his sixty-four quarters. Next in 
the scale would stand a community in which the higher and mid* 
dling orders should be well educated, and the labouring people 
utterly uninformcc^ But the iron age would be that in which the 
lower classes should be rising in intelligence, while no corre- 
spondingimprovement was taking place in the rank immediately 
above them. 

England is in the last of these states. From one ond of the 
country to the other the artisans, the draymen, the very plough* 
boys, are learning to read and write. Thousands of them kttend 
lectures. Hundreds of thousands read newspapers. Whether 
this be a blessing or a curse, ^we are not now inquiring. BnC 
such is the fact. Education is spreading amongst the working 
people, and cannot be prevented from spreading amongst^ them. 
The change which has taken place in this respect within twenty 
years is prodigious. No person surely, will venture to say that 
information has increased in the same degree amongst those 
who constitute what may be called the lower part of the mid* 
dling class, — farmers for instance, sheopkeepers, or clerks, in 
commercial houses. 

If there be any truth in the principles held by the enemies of 
education, this js the most dangerous* state in which a, country 
can be placed. They maintain uiat knowledge renders.the poor 
arrogant and discontented. It will hardly be dispute, we pre* 
sume, that arrogance is the result, not of the absolute situation 
in which a man may be placed, but of the relation in which he 
stands to others. Where a whole society is equably rising in 
intelligence; where the distance between its different ordem re* 
mains the same, though every order advances, that, feeling is not 
likely to be excited. An individual is no more vain of hif 
'■ ^ ^ 
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knowledge, because he participates in the universal improve- 
ment, than he is vain of his speed, because he is fiying'along with 
the earth and every thing upon it, at the rate of seventy thousand 
miles an hour. But if he feels that he is going forward, while 
those before him arc standing still, the case is altered. If ever 
the diffusion oT knowledge can be attended with (he danger of 
which we hear so much, it is in England at the present moment. 
And this danger can ^e obviated in two ways only. Untcach the 
poor, — or teach those who may, by comparison, be called the rich. 
The former it is plainly impossible to do: And therefore, if 
those whom we are addressing be consistent, they will exert them- 
selves to do the latter; atad, by increasing the knowledge, increase 
also the power of an extensive and important class, — a class which 
is as deeply interested as the peerage or the hierarchy in the 
prosperity and tranquillity of the country ; a class which, 
while it is too numerous to be corrupted by government, is too 
intelligent to be duped by dSntago^ues, and which, though na- 
turally hostile to oppression and profusion, is not likely to carry 
its eeal for reform to lengths inconsistent vjth the security of 
property and the maintenance of social order. 

* But an (University without religion ! ’ softly expostulates the 
Quarterly Review.—* An University without religion ! ’ roars 
John Bull, wedging in his pious horror between a slander and a 
double-entendre. And from pulpits and visitation-dinners and 
combination-rooms, innumerable, the cry is echoed and re- 
echoed, * An University without religion ! * 

* This objection has really imposed on many excellent people, 
who have not adverted to 4he immense difference which exists 
between the new Institution and those foundations of which the 
members/orm asort of family, living under the same roof, govern- 
ed by the same regulations, compelled to eat at the same table, 
and to return to their apartments at the same hours, fdave none 
pf those who censure the London University on this account, 
daughters who are educjited at home, and who are attended by 
different ^teachers ? Th6* music- master, a good Protestant, 
comes at twelve; the dancing-master, a French philosopher, at 
two ; the Italian master, *a believer in the bloo^ of Saint Janu- 
arius, at three. The parents take upon themselves the office 
of instructing their child in religion. She hears the preachers 
whom they prefer, and reads the theological works which they 
put into her hands. Who can deny that this is the case in in- 
numerable families ? Who can point out any. material differ- 
ence between the situation in which this girl placed, and that 
of a pupil at the new University ? Why then is so crying an 
abuse spffi^red to exist 'without reprehension? Is there no 
Saehevereil to railte the old cry, — Uie Cbqrch is in danger,— 
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that cry which was never uttered by any voice however feeble, 
or for any end however base, without being instantly caught up 
and repeated through all the dark and loathsome nooks where 
bigotry nestles with corruption ? Where is the charge of the 
Bishop and the sermon of the Chaplain, the tear of the Chan- 
cellor and the oath of the Heir- apparent, the speech of Mr 
William Bankes and the pamphlet of Sir Harcourt Lees? 
What means the silence of those filthy and malignant baboons, 
whose favourite diversion is to grin and sputte^'bt innocence 
and beauty through the grates of tneir spunging* houses ? Why 
not attempt to blast the reputation of the poor ladies who arc 
so irreligiously brought up ? Why not search into all the se- 
crets of their families ? Why nobsenliven the SuOday break- 
fast-tables of priests and placemen iwith the elopements of their 
great-aunts and the bankruptcies of their second cousins ? 

Or, to make the parallel still clearer, tak^ the case of a young 
man, a student, we will suppose, of surgery, resident in Lon- 
don. He wishes to become master of his profession, without 
neglecting other useful branches of knowledge. In the morn- 
ing he attends Mr M‘Culloch’s lecture on Political Economy. 
He then repairs to the Hospital, and hears Sir Astley Cooper 
explain ‘the mode of reducing - fractures. In the afternoon he 
joins one of the classes which Mr Hamilton instructs in Fren^- 
or German. With regard to religious observances, he acts as 
he himself^ or those under whose care he is, may think most 
advisable. Is there any thing objectionable in this ? Is it not 
the most common case in the world ? And in what does it dif- 
fer from that of a young man at the London University ? Our 
surgeon, it is true, will have to run over half London in search 
of his instructors ; and the other will And all the lecturei»rooms 
which he attends standing conveniebtly together, at the end of 
Gower Street. Is it in the local situation that the mischief lies ? 
We have observed that, since Mr Croker, in the last session of^ 
Parliament, declared himself ignorantof the siteof Russell Square^ - 
the plan of forming an University in so inelegant a neighbour- 
hood has excited much contempt amongst those estimable per- 
sons who think that the whole dignity of man consists in Hving 
within certain districts, wearing coats made by certain tailors, 
and eschewing certain meats and drinks. We should be sorry to 
think that the reports which any lying Mandeville from Bond 
Street may have circulated respecting that Terra Incognita, 
could seriously prejudice the new College. The Secretary of 
the Admiralty, however, has the remedy* in his own bands. 
When Captain Franklin returns, as we tyist he soon will, from 
his American expedition, he will, we hope, be sent to explore 
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that other North-West passage which connects the .city with 
the Regent’s Park. It would then be found, that, though the 
natives generally belong to the same race with those Oriental 
barbarians whose irruptions have long been the terror of Ha- 
milton Place and Grosvenor Square, they are, upon the whole, 
quiet and inofiensive; that, though they possess no architectu- 
ral monument which can be comparea to the Pavilion at 
' Brighton, th^ habitations are neat and commodious; and that 
their langua^r has many rot^s in common with that which is 
spoken in St James’s Street. One thing more we must men- 
tion, which will astonish some of our readers, as much as the 
disc.overy of the Syrian Christians of St Thomas on the coast 
of Malabar. Our religion lias been introduced by some Xa- 
vier or Augustin of former times into these tracts. Churches, 
with all their appurtenances of hassocks and organs, are to be 
found there; and eVen the tithe, that great artiadum stantis 
atit labantis ecclesi<py is by no means unknown. 

The writer of the article on this subject in the last Number of 
the Quarterly Review, severely censures the omission of religi- 
ous instruction,, in a place styling itself an University, — never 
perceiving that, with the inconsistency which belongs to error, 
ne has already answered the objection. * A place of education,’ 
B%s he, * is the least of all proper to be made the arena of 

* disputable and untried doctrine. ’ He severely censures those 
academies in which * a perpetual vacillation of doctrine is ob- 

* servable, whether in morals, metaphysics, or religion, accord- 
ing to the frequency of change in the professional chair. ’ Now, 
we venture to say, that these considerations, if they are worth 
anything at all, are decisive against, any scheme of religious in- 
struction in the London University. That University was in- 
tended to admit not only .Christians of all persuasions, but even 
Jews. But suppose that it were to narrow its limits, to adopt 
the formularies of the Church of England, to require subscrip- 
tion, or the sacramental test, from ^very professor and from 
every pupil ; still, We say, there wo.uld be more field for contro- 
versy, more danger of that vacillation of doctrine which seems 
to the Reviewer to be so great an evil, on subjects of theology, 
than on all other subjects together. Take a scien(?e which is 
still young, a science of considerable intricacy, a science, we may 
add, which the passions and interests of men have rendered more 
intricate than it is in its own nature, the science of Political Eco- 
nomy. Who will deny, that, for ope schism , which is to be 
found .among those who are engaged in that study, there are 
twenty on points of diyinity, within the Church (rf England ? 

Is it not .notoriouii that Arminiahs, who stand on the very 
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frontier of Petagianism, and Calvinists, whom a line scarcdy 
discernible separates from ^ntinomianism, are to be found 
among those who eat the bread of the Establishment? Is it not 
notorious that predestination, final perseverance, the operation 
of grabe, the efficacy .of the sacraments, and a hundred other 
subjects which we could name, have been themes of violent dis- 
putes between eminent churchmen ? The ethics of Christianity, 
as well as its theory, have been the theme of dispute. * One 
party calls the other latitudinarian and worldly. The other re- 
torts accusations of fanaticism and asceticism. The curate has 
been set against the rector, the dean against the bishop. There 
is scarcely a parish in England, into, which the controversy has 
not found its way. There is scarcely an action of human life so 
trivial and familiar as not to be hi some way or other affected 
by it. Whether it is proper to take in a Sunday newspaper, 
to shoot a partridge, to course a hare, to subscribe to a Bible 
Society, to danbe, to play at whist, to read Tom Jones, to see 
Othello, — all these are questions on which the strongest differ- 
ence of opinion exists between persons of high eminence in the 
hierarchy. The Quarterly Reviewer thinks it a very bad thing, 
that * the first object of a new professor should be to' refute the 
‘ fundamental positions of his predecessors. ' What would-be 
the case if a High Churchman should succeed a Liow Church- 
man, or a Low Churchman a High Churchman, in the chair 
of religion ? And what possible security could the Lon- 
don University have agaipst such an event? What security 
have Oxford or Cambridge now? In fact, all that we know of 
the state of religious parties at those placbs, fully bears out our 
statement. One of the most famous divines of our time. Dr 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, Margaret Professor Theo- 
logy at Cambridge, and author of eighty-seven of the most unan- 
swerable questions that ever man propounded to bis fellow men, 
published a very singular hypothesis respecting the origin of the 
Gospels. With the truth or falsehood of the hypothesis we have 
nothing to do. *We have, however, heard another eminent Pro- 
fessor of the same University, high in the CbUrcb, condemn the 
theory as utterly unfounded, and of most dangerous consequence 
to the orthodox faith. Najf, the very dulpit of Saint Mary’s 
has been * the arena of disputable ana untried doctrine, * as 
much as ever was the chair of any Scotch or German professor,, 
—a fact, of which any person may easily satisfy Himself who will 
take the trouble to rescue from the hands of trunk-makers and 
pastry-cooks, a few of the sermons' which have been preached 
there, and subsequently published. . And il^ in the course of his 
researches, he should happen to light on that which was preached 
by a very eminent scholar on a Very remarkable oceasion, the 
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installation of the Duke Gloucester, will see, that not only dis- 
pute, but something very like abuse, may take place between 
those whose office it is to instruct* our young collegians in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. 

♦ But, ’ it is said, * would it not be sjiocking to expose the 
morals of young men to the contaminating influence of a great 
city, to all the fascinations of the Fives’ Court and the gaming 
taliile, the tavern and the saloon ? ’ Shocking, indeed, we grant, 
if it were possible to send them all to Oxford and Cambridge, 
those blessed spots where, to use the imagery of their own 
prize-poems, the Saturnian age still lingers, and where white- 
robe<l Innocence has left the print of her departing footsteps. 
There, we know, all the men are philosophers, and all the 
women vestals. There, simple and bloodless repasts support 
the body without distressing the mind. There, while the slug- 
gish world is still sleeping, jthe ingenuous youth hasten to pour 
forth their fervent oi-isons in the chapel ; and’ in the evening, 
elsewhere the season of riot and license, indulge themselves 
with a solitary walk beneath the venerable avenues, musing on 
the vanity of scjisual pursuits, and the eternity and sublimity 
of virtue. But, alas ! those blissful abodes of the Seven Cardi- 
nal Virtues are neither large enough nor cheap enough for 
those, who stand in need of insti^uction. Many thousands of 
young men will live in London, whether an University be esta- 
blished there or not,— and that for thii^ simple reason, that they 
cannot afford to live elsewhere. That they shoAld be con- 
demned to one misfortune because they labour under another, 
and debarred from knowledge because they are su^roundecl 
with temptations to vice, seems to be not a very rational or hu- 
mane mtode of proceeding. 

To speak seriously, in comparing the dangers to which the 
morals of young men are exposed in London, with those which 
exist at the Universities, there is something to be said on both 
sides. I'he temptatioTfs pf London may be greater. But with 
the temptation there is a way to escape. If the student live 
with his family, he will be under the influence of restraints 
more powerful, and, we will add, infinitely more salutary and 
respectable, than those which the ibest disciplined colleges can 
impose. Even if he Ite left completely to his own devices, he 
will still have within his reach two inestimable advantages, from 
which the students of Oxford and Cambridge are almost wholly 
excluded, the society of men older than himself, and of modest 
women. ' * 

There are no intimacies more valuable than those which a 
young man forms with one who is his -senior by ten or twelve 
jears. Those years do not destroy the sympathy and the 
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sense of equality without which no cordiality can exist. Yet 
they strengthen ^Jie principles, and forih the judginent. Tliey 
make one of the parties a sensible adviser, • and the other a 
docile listener. Sucli friendships it is almost impossible to 
form at College. Between the man of twenty and the man of 
tlurty there is a great gulfi a distinction which cannot be mis- 
taken, which is marked by the dress and by the seat, at prayers 
and at table. Wedo not believe that, of the young students at 
our ancient seats of learning, one in ten lives in confidence and 
familiarity with any member of the Univeisity who is a Master 
of Arts. When the members of the University are deducted, 
the society of Oxford and Cambritjge ii^ no more than that of 
an ordinary county town. 

This state of things, it is clear^ does more harm than all the 
exertions of Proctors and Proprietors can do good. The er- 
rors of young men are of a nature with which it is very diffi- 
cult to deal. Slight punishments ai^e inefficient; severe punish^ 
ments generally and justly odious. The best course is to give 
them . over to the arm of public opinion. To restrain them, it 
is necessary to make them discreditable. But how can they be 
made discreditable while the offenders associate only with those 
who are of the same age, who are exposed to the same tempta- 
tions, and who are willing to grant the indulgence which they 
themselves may need ? It is utterly impossible that a code of mo- 
j’ality and honour, enacted by the young only, can be so severe 
against juvenile irregularities as that which is in force in general 
society, where manhood and age have the deciding voice, and 
where the partial inclinations of those whose passions are strong, 
and whose reason is weak, are withstood by those whom tjme 
aiul domestic life hav^ sobered. The difference reseipbles that 
which would be found between . laws passed by an assembly 
consisting solely of farmers, or solely of weavers, and those of 
a senate fairly representing eveiy interest of the community. 

A student in London, even though may not live with bis 
own relatives, will generally have it in his power to mix with re- 
spectable female society. This is not only a very, plra^aht 
thing, but it is one which, though It may not make him moral, 
is likely to make him decorous, and to preserve him from that 
brainless arid heartless Yahobisra, that disdain of the character 
of women, and that brutal indifference to their misery, which 
is the worst offence, and the severest punishment of the finished 
libertine. Many of the pupils will, in all probability, continue 
to reside with tueir parents Or friends. We own that we can 
conceive no situation more agreeable or more salutary. One 
of the worst effects of College habits is that distaste for domestic 
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life whicli they almost inevitably generate. The system is mo- 
nastic; and tends to produce the monasti selfishness* inat- 
tention to the convenience of others* and impatience of petty 
privations. We mean no reproach. It is utterly impossible 
that the most amiable man in the world can be accustomed to 
live for years independent of his neighbours* and to lay all his 
plans with a view only to himself* without becoming* in some 
degree, unfitted for a family. A course of education which 
should combine the enjoyments of a home with the excitements 
of a University, would be more likely than any other to form 
characters at once affectionate and manly. Home-bred boys* 
it is often said, are idle, ^he cause* we suspect, is the want of 
competitors. We no more believe that a young man at the 
London University would b^ made idle by the society of his 
mothers and sisters* than that the old German warriors* or the 
combatants in the tournaments of the middle ages, were made 
.cowards by the presence 6f female spectators.. On the con- 
trary* we are convinced that his ambition would be at once ani- 
mated and consecrated by daily intercourse with those who 
would be dearest to him, and most inclined to rejoice in his 
success. 

The eulogists of the old Universities are fond of dwelling on 
the glorious associations connected with them. It has often 
been said that the young scholar is likely to catch a generous 
enthusiasm from looking upon spots ennobled by so many great 
names — that he can scarcely see the chair in which Bentley sat, 
the tree which Milton planted, the>wails within. which Wickliffe 
presided, the books illustrated by the autographs of famous men* 
the halls hung with their pictures* the chapels hallowed by their 
tombs* without aspiring to imitate those whom he admires. Far 
be it from, us to speak with disrespect ol such feelings. It is 
possible that the memorials of those who have asserted the free- 
doha* and extended the empire of . the mind* may produce a 
Strong impression on ^ sensitive and ardent disposition. But 
these instances are rare. * Coram Lepidis male vivitur.* 
Ybung academicians venture to get drunk within a few yards 
of the grave of Newton* and to commit solecisms* though the 
awful eye of Erasmus frowns upon them from the canvas. 
Some more homely sentiment* some more obvious associa- 
tion is necessary. For our part* when a young man is to be 
urged to persevering industry* and fortified against the 
seductions of pleasure* we would rather send, him to the 
fireside of his own family* than to the abodes of 'philosophers 
who died centuries ago, — and to those kind familiar faces which 
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are always anxious in his anxiety, and joyful in his success, than 
to the portrait of aqy writer that ever wore cap and gown. 

The cry against the. London University has. been swelled, by ' 
the voices of many really conscientious persons. Many have* 
joined in it from tne mere wanton love of mischief. But w^./ 
believe that it has principally originated in the jealousy of those 
who are attached to Cambridge and Oxford, either by their 
interests, or by those feelings which men naturally, entertain 
towards the place of their education, and which, when they do 
not interfere with schemes of public advantage, are entitled to* 
respect.^ Many of these persons, we suspect, entertain a vague 
apprehension, scarcely' avowed even to themselves, that some 
defects in the constitution of their favourite Acadefnies will be 
rendered more glaring by the contest v^hich the system of this 
new College will exhibit. 

That there are such defects, great and radical defects in the ' 
structure of .the two Universities, wc? are strongly inclined to 
believe ; and the jealousy which many of their members have ex- 
pressed of the new Institution greatly strengthens our opinion. 
What those defects appear to us to.be, we shall attempt to state 
with frankness, Isut, at the same time, we trust, with candour. -• 

We are sensible that wc have undertaken a dangerous task. 
There is perhaps no subject on which more people have made 
up their minds without knowing why. Whenever this is the 
case, discussion ends in scurrility, the last resource of the disput- ' 
ant who cannot answer, and who will not sffbmit. The scurri- 
lity of those who are scurrilou»«n all occasions, and against all . 
opponents, by nature and by habit, by taste and by trade, can 
excite only the mirth or the pity of a well regulated mind. But - 
wc neither possess, nor affect to possess, that degree of philoso- 
phy, which woujd render ua indifferent to the pain and resent- 
ment of sincere and respectable persons, whose prejudices we 
are compelled to assaal. . It is not in the ' bitterness of party 
spirit, it is not in the wantonness of paradox and declamation, 
that we would put to hazard the good will of learned and,esti- 
mable men. Such a sacrifice must be powerful, and nothing 
but A sense, of public duty, would lead us to make it. We would 
earnestly entreat the admirers of the two Universities to reflect 
on the importance of this subject, the advantages of calm in- 
vestigation, and the folly of trusting, in an age like the pre- 
sent, to mere dogmatism and invective. If the system which 
they love and venerate rest upon just principles, the examina- 
tion which we propose to institute, into the state of its founda- 
tions, can only serve to prove their solidity. If they be unsound, 
we will not permit ourselves to think, that intelligent and ho- 
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nourable men can wish to disguise a fact which) for the sake of 
this country, and of the whole human race, ought to be widely 
. . known.. Let them, instead of reiterating assertions which leave 
the question exactly where they found it ; instead of turning 
l^way from all argument, as if the subject were one on which 
Joubt partook of the nature of sin ; instead of attributing to 
selfishness or malevolence, that which may at worst be harm- 
less error, join us in coolly studying so interesting and momentous 
a point. — As to this, however, they will please themselves. We 
speak to the English people. The public mind,- if we are not 
deceived, is approacning to manhood. . It has , outgiown its 
. swaddling bands, and thrown away its play-things. It can no 
longer be aifiused by a rattle, or laid asleep by a song, or awed 
by a fairy tale. At such a time, we cannot doubt that, we shall 
obtain an impartial hearing. 

Our objections to Oxford and Cambridge may be summed 
up in two words, their Wealth and their Privileges.* Their pros- 
perity does not depend on the public approbation. It would 
..therefore be strange if they deserved the public approbation. 
Their revenues are immense. Their degrees are, in some pro- 
. fessions, indispensable. Like manufacturers who enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, they work at such an advantage, that they can venture 
to work ill. 

Every person, we presume, .will acknowledge that, to esta- 
blish an academic system on immutable principles, would be the 
height of absurdity.* Every year sees the empire of science en- 
larged by the acquisition of some new province, or improved 
by the construction of some easier road. Surely the change 
which daily takes place in the state of knowledge, ought to be ac- 
companied by a corresponding change in the method of instruc- 
tiob. In many cases the rude and imperfect works of early 
speculators ought to give place to the more coipplete and 
luminous performances of those who 'succeed them. Even 
the comparative valqe of languages is subject to great fluctua- 
tion;^ The same tongue which at one period may be richer 
than any other in valuable works, may, some centuries after, be 
poorer than any. That, white such revolutions takes plaoe, 
education ought to reuiain unchanged, is a preposition too ab- 
surd to be maintained fora moment.' 

If it be desirable that education should, by a gradual and 
constant change, adopt itself to the circumstances of every ge- 
neration, how is this object to be secured ? We answer — only 
by perfect freedom of competition. Under such a system, every 
possible exigence would be;met. Whatever language, what- 
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ever art, whatever science, it might at any lime be useful to ' 
know, that men would surely learn, and would as surely find in- 
structors to teach. The professor who should persist in devoting 
his attention to branches of knowledge which had become 
useless, would soon be deserted by his pupils. There would be as 
much of every sort of information as would afford profit and 
pleasure to the possessor — and no more. 

Blit the riches and the franchises of our Universities prevent 
this salutary rivalry from taking place. Zn its stead is intro- 
duced an unnatural system of premiums,' prohibitions, and ap-, 
prepticeships. Enormous bQunties are lavished on particular 
acquirements ; and, in consequence, there is anrong our youth 
a glut of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and a lamentable 
scarcity of every thing else. ^ 

We are by no means inclined to depreciate the studies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge. We should repro- 
bate with the same severity a system ‘Under which a like exclusive 
protection should be extended to French or Spanish, Chemistry 
or Mineralogy, Metaphysics or Political Economy. Some of 
these branches of knowledge are very important. But they may 
not always be equally important. Five hundred years hence, the 
Burmese language may contain the most valuable books in the ' 
world. Sciences, for which there is now na»name, and of which 
the first rudiments are still undiscovered, may then be in the 
greatest demand. Our objection is to the principle. We abhor 
intellectual perpetuities. A chartered and endowed College, 
strong in its wealth and in its degrees, does not find it necessary 
to teach what is useful, because it can pay men to learn what is 
useless. Every fashion which was in vogue at the time of* its 
foundation, enters into its constitution and partakes of its -im- 
mortality. Its abuses savour of the realty, and its prejudices 
vest in mortmain, with its'lands. In the-present instance, the 
consequences are notorious. We every day see clever men of 
four and five-aitd-twenty, loaded with a</ademical honours and 
rewarda,-^scholarship8, fellowships, whole cabinets of medals, 
whole shelves of prize books, —enter into life with their educa- 
tion still to begin, unacquainted with the history, the literature, 
we might almost say, the lajiguage of their 'country, unacquaint- 
ed with the first principles of the laws under which they live^ un- 
acquainted with the vqry rudiments of moral ana political 
science ! Who will deny that this is the state of things?^ Or who 
will venture to defend it ? ’ 

This i& no new complaint. Long before society had so far out- 
stripped the Colleges in the career of improvement as it has since 
done, the evil was noticed and traced to its true cause, by that 
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greftt {ahllofiopher who most accurately maj^dl all the regions 
oF acioBce, and furnished the human intellect with its most cqm-^ 
plete Jtinefiary. ^ It is not to be forgotten, * says Lord Bacon, 

* that the dedicating of foundations and donations to brofessory 

* learning, hath not only bad a in^ign influence upon tne growth 

* sciences, hut hath also been prejudicial to states and govern* 

* ments : *For hence it proceedeth,’ that princes find a solitude iit 

* respect of aide men to serve them iii causes of state, because there 

* js Tio education collegiate •eohich it free, where such as were so 

* disposed might give themselves to histories, modern languages, 
hooks of policy and civil discourse, and other like enablo 
ments unto causes of state, * * 't'he warmest admirers of the 

present system will hardly deny, that, if this was an evil in the 
sixteenth century, it must be^a much greater evil in the nine- 
teenth* The literature of Greece and Rome is now what it was 
then. That of every modern language has received consider- 
able accessions. And snr<^y, * books of policy and civil dis- 

* course* are as important to an Rnglish gentleman of the pro 
eent day, a$ they could be to a subject of James the First. 

We repeat, that we are not disparaging either the dead lan- 
gU(^8 or the extmt sciences. We only say, that if they arc 
useful they will npt need peculiar encouragement, and that, if 
they are useless, they ought not to receive it. Those who 
maintain that the present system is necessary to promote tlio 
§tudy of classical and mathematical knowledge, are the persons 
who really depreciate those pursuits. They do in fact declare, 
by implication, tliat neither amusement nor profit is to be deriv- 
ed from jthem, mid that no man has any motive to employ 
his*time upon them, unless he expects that they may help him 
to a fellowship. 

The utility of mathematical knowledge is felt in every part 
of the system of life, and acknowledged by every rational man. 
But does it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid to 
aci^iro it. A scarcity. of persons capable of making almanacks 
and musasuring land; is its' little to be apprehended as a scarcity 
of blacksmiths. In fact, very few of. our academical mathema- 
ticians turn their knowl^ge to such practical purposes. There 
are many wranglers who have never touched a quadrant. 
What peculiar dde then has the mere speculative knowledge 
of mathematical trhth to such costly remuneration ? The an- 
swer Is well known. It makes men ^ood reasoners : it habi- 
tuates them to strict accuracy in drawing inferences. In this 
fitatemant there is unquestionably some truth. A man who 

* Advancement of Leamiag, l^k 
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understandi tUe natvre of mathemadcal i^asoning, the elbserii’ 
of all kinds of reasonings is likely to reason better than anotbei^' 
on points^ot mathematical, as a man who can dance generally 
walks better than a man wboscannot. But no people walk, sp' 
ill as dancing-masters; ^nd ho people reason so ill as mere 
mathematicians. They are accustomed to look, only for one 
species of evidence; a species of evidence of which the.transao> 
tlons of life do not admit. When they come from, certainties' 
to probabilities, from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority- 
is at an end. They resemble a man who, never having seeing 
any object which was not either black or white, should, be r^ 
quired to discriminate between two near shades bf grey. Hence, 
on questions of religion, policy, or common life, we perpetually' 
see these boasted demonstrato.rs either extravagantly credulous, 
or extravagantly sceptical. That the science is a necessary in* 
gredientin a liberal education, we admit. But it is only an in- 
gredient, and an ingredient which is peculiarly dangerous, un- 
less diluted by a large admixture of others. To encourage it 
by such rewards as are bestowed at Cambridge, is to make the 
occasional tonic of the mind its morning and evening nutriment. 

The partisans of classical literature are both more numerous, 
and more enthusiastic than the mathematicians ; and the ignoMS 
rant violence with which their cause has sometimes been as-« 
sailed, has added to its popularity. On this* subject we are 
sure that we are at least impartial judges. We feel the warmest 
admiration for the great remains of ahtiqnity. We gratefully 
acknowledge the benefits which '' mankind has owed to them. 
But we would no more suffer a pernicious system to be pro- 
tected by the reverence which is due to them, than we would 
show our reverence for a saint by erecting his shrine into a 
sanctuary for criminals. 

An eloc|uent scholar has said, that ancient literature was- tbe> 
ark in which all the* civilization of the world was preserved* dHr-^ 
ing the deluge of barbarism. We confc&s it. But we* do not 
read that Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark. after . 
the deluge had subsided* When our ancestors first begafi to 
consider the study of the ^classics as the principal part of edu- 
cation, little or nothing worth reading was to be ftnnd in. any 
modern language. Circumstances have confessedly changed. 
Is it not possible that a change of system may be^ desirable ? 

Our opinion' of the Batin tongue will, we mar^ be considered- 
brnretical. We cannot but think that its vocabulary is mtsera-. 
bly jsoor, and. its mechanism deficient both in power and pre- 
cision. The want- of a definite article, and of a distinction be- 
tween the pretot^ and the aorlst teiis^ are two defects which 
" Y 2 
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are alone sufbcient to place it beloar any other language with 
which wc are acquainted. In its most flourishing era it was 
reproached ' with poverty of expression. Cicero, indeed, was 
induced, by his patriotic feelings, 4o deny the charge. But the 
perpetual recurrence of Greek words ^in his most hurried and 
familiar letters, and the frequent use which he is compelled to 
make of them, in spite of all his exertions to avoid them, in his 
philosophical works, fully prove that even this great master of 
the Latin tongue felt the evil which he labottred to conceal from 
others. 

We do not'think much better of the writers, as a body, than 
of the language. The fiterature of Rome was born old. All 
the signs of decrepitude were on it in the cradle. We look in 
vain for the sweet lisp and ilie graceful wildness of an infant 
dialect. Wc look in vain for a single great creative mind, — for 
a Homer or a Dante, a JShakespeare or a Cervantes. In their 
place wo have a crowd of fourth>rate and fifth-rate authors, 
translators, and imitators without end. The rich heritage of 
Grecian philosophy and poetry was fetal to the Romans. They 
would have acquired more wealth, if they had succeeded to 
less. Instead of accumulating fresh intellectual treasures, they 
Xontented themselves with enjoying, disposing in new forms, or 
impairing by an injudicious management, , those which they took 
by descent. Heifbe, in most of their works, thero is scarcely any 
riling spontaneous and racy, scarcely any originality in the 
thoughts, scarcely any idfom in the style. Their poetry tastes 
of the hot* house. It is transplanted from Greece, with the earth 
of Pindus clinging round its roots. It is nursed in careful se- 
clusion from the Italian air. The gardeners. are often skilful; 
but the fruit is almost always sickly. One hardy and prickly 
shrub, of genuine Latin growth, must indeed be excepted. Sa- 
tire was the only indigenous produce of Roman talent; and, in 
our judgment, by far the best. 

We are often told t'he Latin language is more strictly gram- 
matical than the English ; and that it is, therefore, necessary to 
stud]^ it, in order to speak English with elegance and accuracy. 
This is one of those remarks, which are repeated till they pass< 
into axioms,* only because they have so little meaning, that no. 
body thinks it worth while to refute them at their first appear- 
ance. If those who say that the Latin language is more strict-., 
ly grammatical than the English, mean, only uat it is more re- 
gular, that there are fewer exceptions to its general laws of fie- 
ri vationi, inflection, aiid construction, we grant it. This is, at- 
least for the purposes of the orator and the poet, rather a de- 
fect than a merit; but be it merit. or defect, it .can in no possible: 
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way facHitate the acquidtion of any other langi^e. It would 
be about as reasonable to say, that the simplicity of the Code 
Napoleon renders the study orthe laws of England easier than, 
formerly. If it be meant, that the Latiii language is formed in 
.more (Strict accordance with the general principles of grammar 
than the English, that is to say, that the relations which words 
bear to each other are more strictly analogous to the relations 
between the ideas which they represent in Latin than in Eng>^ 
lish, we venture to doubt the fact. We are quite sure,' that not 
one in ten thousand of those who repeat the hackneyed remaifk 
on which we arc commenting, have ever considered whether 
there be. any principles of grammar whatever, anterior to posi* 
tive enactment,-— any solecism which is a malum in ae, as dis* 
tinctfrom.a mahm prohibitum. Or, if we suppose that there 
exist such principles, is not the circumstance, that a particular 
rule is found in one language and ^not in another, a sufficient 
proof that it is not one of those principles^ That a man who 
knows Latin is likely to know English better than -one who does 
not, we do not dispute. But this adv^tage is not peculiar to 
the study of Latin. Every language throws light on every 
other. There is not a single foreign tongue which will not sug- 
gest to a man of sense some new considerations respecting hit^.-' 
own. We acknowledge, too, that the great body of our edur ' 
cated countrymen learn to grammaticise their English by meank 
of their Latin. I'his however, proves, not the usefulness of their 
Latin, but the folly of their other instructors. Instead of being 
a vindication of the present system of education, it is a high 
charge against, it. A man who thinks the knowledge of -Latin " 
essential to the purity of English diction, either has never con- 
versed with an accomplished woman, or does not deserve to 
have conversed with her. We are sure, that all persons who 
are in the habit of hearing public speaking must have observed, 
that the oratdrs who are fondest of quoting Latin, ar^ by no 
means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. 
We could niention several Members of Parliament, who never 
fail to usher in their scraps of Horace and Juvenal with half a 
dozen false concords. 

The Latin language is 'principally valuable as an introduction 
ter the Greek, the insignificant portico of a most chaste and ma- 
jestic fabric. On this subject, bur Cohfeswon of Faith will, we 
trust, be approved by the most orthodox scholar. We cannot 
refuse our admiration to that most wonderful and perfect ma- 
chine of human tlnmght, to the flexibility, the harmony, the gi- 
gantic powmr, thpij^ZLquitiito delicacy, the infiniie wealth of words, 
tho incomparableslyicity of. expression, in which are united iho 
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energy of tb« ^glish, tbe neatoess of the FreDch, the street 
and infandne i^lin;picity of the Tuscan. Of all dialects, it is the 
• best fitted for the puiposes both of scaenoe'and of elegant lite- 
ratnre. The philosophical vocabularies of aixcient Rome, and 
of modern Europe, have been derived from that of Skdicns. 
-Y^. none of the imitations has ever approached the richness and 
precision of the original It traces with ease distmetions so 
, subtle, as to be lost in every other language. It draws lines 
where all tbe other instruments of the reason only make blot^. 
Nor is it less distinguished by the facilities which It affords to 
the poet. There are pages even in the Greek Dictionaries over 
which it is impossible to glance without delight. Every word 
■suggests some pleasmit or striking image, which, wholl} unoon- 
anected as it is with that which precedes or that which follows, 
'gives the same sort of pleasure with that which we derive from 
treading the Adonais of poor Shelley, or from looking at those 
•elegant, though unmeaning friezes, in which the eye wanders 
along a line'of bekutiful feces, graceful drap^ies, ^ stags, chari- 
•ets, altars, and garlands.^ The literature is not unworthy of the 
language. It may boast of four' poets of the vdry first order, 
IBlomer, jEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, — ^of Demos- 
thenes, the greatest of orators— of Aristotle, who is perhaps en- 
titled to the same rank among philosophers, and of Plato, who, 
if not the .most satisfactory or philosophers, is at least the most 
fascinating. These are the great names of Greece; and to these 
is to be added a long list of it^enious moralists, wHs, and rhe- 
toricians, of poete uho, in the lower departments of their art, 
deserve the greatest praise, and of historians who, at least ia 
the talent of narration, have neVer been eqimlled. 

It was justly said by tbe Enipercur C^bmies the Fifth, that to 
learn a new language was to acquire a hew soul. He who is 
acquainted only with the writm of bif; hathre ton^e, is in per- 
petual danger of confounding what is accidentaT •with what is 
essential, and of supposing that tastes and habits of thongh^ 
which belong only to his pyto age and counti^^ are inseparable 
from the nature of man. Initiated into for«gn literaturef, he 
finds that principles of politics and morals, directly contrary to 
those which he has' hitherto suppt^d'to be unquestionable, be- 
cause he never heard them questioned^ hove been held by large 
and enlightened con»munitie8 ; that which are so uni- 

. versa! among his contemporaries, ’ thut he 'had supposed them 
instinctive, have been unknown' tii ^ola generatioiis ; that 
images, which have never failed to' ^cite the rid^nle of those 
ambng whom he has lived, have beeh thoiG^t auWaae by mil- 
lions. He thus loses that ca^- dT'miaai that shqpid 
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contempt for every thing beyond the vrall of bis Celestial eta^ 
pire* which was the effect of hts former ignorance. New asso^ 
ciations take place ^opg his ideas. He doubts where ha 
formerly dogmatised. He tolerates where he forinerly exe- 
cratcd.. He ceases to confound that which is luriversal and 
ctei'nal in human passions and opinions with that which is local 
and termjorary. This is one of the most useful effects which 
results from studying the literature of other countries ; and it 
is one which the remains of Greece, composed at a remote pe- 
riod, and in a state of society widely different from oar owa^ 
are peculiarly calculated to produce. 

But though we are sensible that great advantages may be 
derived from the study of the Greek language, we think that 
they may be purchased at too high a price : And we think that 
seven or eight years of the life of a mab who is to enter into ac- 
tive life at two or three-and-twenty, Js too high a price. Those 
are bad economists who look only to the excellence of the ar- 
ticle for which they are bargaining, and never ask about the 
cost. The cost, in the present instance, is. too often the whole 
of that invaluable portion of time during which a fund of in- 
tellectual pleasure is to be stored up, and the foundation^ df 
Avisdom and usefulness laid. No person doubts that much know- 
ledge may be obtained from the Classics. It is equally certain 
that much gold may be found in Spain. But it by no means ne- 
cessarily follows, that it is wise to work the Spanish mines, or td 
learn tlie ancient languages. Before the voyage of Columbus, 
Spain supplied all Europe with the precious metals. The dis^ 
covery of America changed the state of tilings. New mines 
were found, from which gqM could be procured in greafer 
plenty, and witli less labour. The old works were therefore 
abandoned — it being manifest those who persisted in lay- 
• ing out capital on them would be undersold and ruined. 
A new' woiM of literature and science has also been dis- 
covered. ]^mw .veins of ^tellectual wealth have been laid 
opcin. But a monstrous system of bounties and prohibitioiis 
compels us still to go on delving for a few glittering grains in 
the dark and laborious shaft of antiquity,* instep of penetrate- 
ing a district whipK would reward a less painful search with a 
more lucrative return* }f, after the conquest of Peru, Spain 
had enacted that, in order to enable the old mines to maintain 
a competition against the new^ a . hundred pistol^ should be 
given to every perlon whip should extract an ounce of gol4 
ftoib them, thq parallel would be complete. 

We will admit that the Greek ilimguage is a more valuable 
language than the,French» .the iltaffw, or the Spanish* Pift 
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whether i£ be more valuable than -all the three together, may 
be doubted ; and that all the three may be acquired in less 
than half the time in which it is possible to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Greek, admits of no doubt at all. Nor 
does the evil end here. Not only do the modern dialects of 
the Continent receive less attention than they deserve, but our 
. own tongue, second to that of Greece alone in force and copi- 
ousness, our own literature, second to none that ever existed, 
so rich in poetry, in eloquence, in philosophy, is unpardonably 
neglected. All the nineteen plays of Euripides arc digested, 
from the first bubbling froth of the Hecuba to the last vapid 
dregs of the Electra ; while our own sweet Fletcher, the se- 
cond name of the modern drama, in spite of all the bnlliancy 
of his wit, and all the luxury of his tenderness, is suffered to 
lie neglected. The Essay on the Human Understanding is 
abancuined for the Theoj^etus and the Phoedon. We have 
known the dates of all the potty skirmishes of the Peloponne- 
sian war carefully transcribctl and committed to memory, by a 
man who thought that Flydc and Clarendon were two different 
persons ! That sxich a man lias paid a dear price for his learn- 
mg, will be admitted. But, it may be said, he has at least 
something to show for it. Unhappily he has sacrificed, in order 
to acquire it, the very things without which it was impossible 
for him to use it. He has acted like a man living in a small 
lodging, who, instead of spending his money in enlarging his 
apartments and fitting them up commodiously, should lay it all 
out on furniture fit only for Chatsworth or Belvoir. His little 
rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stuffs and heaps of gilded 
•ornaments, which have cost more than he can afford, yet which 
he has no opportunity and no room to display. Elegant and 
precious in themselves, they are here utterly out of place j and 
their possessor finds that, at a ruinous expense, he has bought* 
nothing but inconvenience and ridicule. WhoHias not seen 
men to whom ancient «'lQt^'ning is an absolute curse, who have 
laboured only to accumulate what they cannot enjoy ? They 
come forth into the world, expecting to find only a larger uni- 
versity. They find ‘that they are surrounded by people who 
have not the least respect for the skill with which they detect 
etymologies, and twist coYrupt, Epodes , into something like 
meaning. Classical knowledge is indeed valued by all intelli- 
gent men ; but not such classical knowledge as theirs. To be 
prized by the public, it must be refined ffom its grosser par- 
ticles,' burnished into splendour, formed into^graceful orna- 
ments, w into current coin. Eearnihg in the ore, learning 
with all the dross around it, is nothing to tlm common specta- 
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tor. He prefers the cheapest tinsel ; anti Icares the rare and 
valuable clod) to die few wlio have the skill to detect Us qufdi*r 
ties, and the curiosity to pri/*e them. 

No man, we allow, can be said to have receivcd*a complete 
■ and liberal education, unless he have aetjuired a knowledge of 
the ancient languages. But not one gentleman in fifty can pos- 
sibly receive what we shoultl call a complete and liberal edu- 
cation. That term includes not only the ancient languages, 
but those of France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. It includes 
mathematics, the experimental sciences, and moral philosophy. 
An intimate acquaintance both with the profound and polite 
parts of Fnglish literature is iifdispensable. Few of those who 
are intended for professional or commercial life can find time 
for all ‘these studies. It necessarily follows, that some portion 
of them must be given up : And the question is, what por- 
tion ? We say, provide for the mind as you provide for the 
body, — first necessaries, — then conveniencies, — lastly luxuries. 
Under which of thbse heads do the Greek and Latin languages 
come? Surely under the last. Of all the pursuits which we 
have mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of time. He 
who can afford time for them, and for the others .also, is per- 
fectly right in acquiring them. • He who cannot, will, if he is 
wise, be content to go without them. If a man is able to con- 
tinue his studies till his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all 
means let him learn Latin and Greek. - If he must terminate 
them at one-and-twenty, we should in general advise him to be 
satisfied with the modern languages. If ho is forced to enter 
into active life at fifteen or sixteen, we should think it best that 
he should confine himself almost entirely to his native tongue, 
and thoroughly imbue his nfihd with the spirit of its best writers. 
But no ! The artificial restraints and encouragements .which 
our academic system has introduced have altogether reversed 
this natural and Salutary order of things. We deny ourselves* 
what is indispensable, that we may prqcgre what is superfluous. 
We act like. a day-labourer who should stint hinisclf in bread, 
that he might now and then treat hims'etf with a poule of 
January strawberries. Cicero tells u!:, in the Offices, a whimsi- 
cal anecdote of Cato ' the Censor. ‘ Somebody asked'him what 
was the best mode of employing capital. He said, .To farm 
good pasture land. What the next ? To farm middling pas- 
ture land. What next? To farm. bad pasture* laud. Now 
the notions whrch prevaUdn England respecting classical learn- 
ing seem to us very much to resemble .those which the old 
Roman entertain^ with regard to bis favourite method of 
cultivation, vis ya. young . man . able to. smre .die time net^es- 
sary for paiMihg through the University ? Make him a good 
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clasHtcal scholar ! But a. secondt instead of residing at the 
University, must go into business when he leaves school. 
Make him then a tolerable , clmsSical scholar! A third has 
still less time for snatching up knowledge^ and is destined 
ibr active employment while still a boy. Make him a bad 
classical scholar ! If he does not become a Flaminius or a 
Buchanan, he may learn to write nonsense verses. If be does 
not get on to Horace, he may read the £rst book of Caesar. 
If there is not time even for, such a degree of improvement, ho 
may at least be dogged through that immemorial jrestibule of 
learning. * Quis docet? Who teacheth? Magister docet. 
The master teacheth.* Would*to heaven that he taught some> 
thing better worth knowing I 

Ail these evils are produced by the state of our Universities. 
Where they lead, those who pr^are pupils for them, are forced 
to follow. Under a free system, the ancient languages tvould 
be less read, but quite as'^ much enjoyed. We snould not see 
so many lads who nave a smattering of Lathi and Greek, from 
^ich they derive no pleasure, and which, as soon as they are at 
liberty, they make all possible haste to forget. It must be 
owned, also,^ that there would be fewipr young men really well 
acquainted with the ancient tongues. But there would be many 
more who-had treasured up useful and agreeable information. 
Those who were compelled to brjng their studies to an early 
closer would turn their ^tention to objects easily attainable. 
Those who enjoyed a longer space of literary leisure, would still 
exert themselves to acquire the classical languages. They would 
study them, not for any direct emolument vmich they would ex- 
met from the acquisition, but fpr their own intrinsic value. 
Their number would be smaller, no doubt, than that of present 
aspirants after classical honours. But they would not, like most 
of those aspirants, leave Homer and Demosthenes to gather 
dust on the shelves, as soon as the temporary purpose had been 
served. There would^l^ fewer good scholars of twenty* five; 
but we believe Jthat there' would be auite as many of fifty. 

Hitherto we have argued on the hypothesis most favourable 
to the Universities. We have supposed that the bounties which 
they offen to certain studies are fairly bestowed on those who 
excel. The fact however is, that they are in many cases ap- 
propriated to particular counties, parishes, of names. The ef- 
fect of the fdrmer system is to encour^e studies of secondary 
importance, at the expeni^e.of those which are entitled to pre- 
ference. The effect of the latter is to encourage total idleness. 
It has be^. also asserted, that at somq Colleges ^the distributors 
of fellowships and scholarships have theoiiselves be 
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influeiiC!8d pt^ty iplHt) or personal animosity. On this 
point, however, we will not insist. We wish to expose the 
Ytibes, not of individual*, but of die system. Indeed, in what 
we haim hitheitb written, we have generally had in our eye n 
College which exhibits that system in the most favourable light, 
•—a Coliege in which the evus which we have noticed are as 
much es posuble alleviated by an enU^tened and liberal* ad- 
ministration,— a College not less distinguished by its opulence 
and splendour^ than by the eminent talents ot many of its mem- 
bers, by the fVeedom and impartiality of its elections, by the 
disposition which it has always shown to adopt improve'mento 
not inconsistent with its original constitution, and by the noble 
spirit with which it has supported the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. ’ 

We have hitherto reasoned as If all the students at our Uni- 
versities learnt those things which;, the Universities profess to 
teach. But this is, notorioudy, not the fact— and the cause is 
evident. All who wish for degrees must reside at College ; but 
only those who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply 
themselves with vigour to classical and mathematical pursuits. 
The great majority have no inducement whatever *to exmrt them- 
selves. They have no hope of i^tmning the premium ; and no 
value for the knowledge without die premium. For the acqui- 
sition of other kinds of knoifladge ‘the Universities afford no 
peculiar facilities. Hence process the general idleness of col- 
legians. Not one in ten, we venture to say, ever makes any 
considerable proficiency in 4.hose pursuits to which evefy thing 
else is sacrificed. A very large proportion carry away from the 
University less of ancient literature than they Drought thithert 
It is qfuite absurd to attribupe such a state of things to the indo- 
lence and levity of youth. Nothing like it is seen elsewhere. 
There are idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the hos- 
pitals, who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the counters 
of tradesmen. But what^ after all, is the degree of idle- 
ness, and what proportion do they bear to those who are active ? 
Is it not the most common thing in the world, to see men, who 
have pas8e4 their time at College in mere trifling, display the 
greatest enei^ as soon as they enter on the business of life, and 
become profound lawyers^ skilful physicians, eminent writers ? 
How can these .^ings be explained^ but by supposing* that most 
of those who are oompelled to reside at the Universities have' 
no motive to leaiti what Is Ikught there? Wlm ever employed 
a enmster for limr years without improving hiqaself in 

French ? 'Xhe remm is plain; ^ man employs such a mastev^ 
but from a wish to become ao^uiiated with the language; alid the 
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some wish leads him to apply vigorously to it.' Of those who 
go to our Universities, on the other hand, a large proportion 
are attracted, not by their desire to learn the things studied 
tliere,' but by their wish to acquire certain privileges, which re- 
sidence confers alike on the idle and oh the diligent.. Try the 
same experiment with the French language. Erect the teach- 
ers of it into a corporation. Give them the power of confer- 
ring degrees. Enact that no person who cannot produce a cer- 
tificate, attesting that he has been for a certain number of years 
.a student at this academy, shall be suffered, to.keep a shop ; and 
we will venture to predict, that there will soon be thousands, 
who, after having wasted their .money and their time in a for- 
mal attendance on lectures' and examinations, . will not under- 
staiul the meaning of Parlez*voils FraUcaisf 

It is the general course of those who patronize an abuse to 
attribute to it every thing good which exists in spite of it. Thus^ 
the defenders of our Universities commonly take it for granted, 
that we are indebted to them for all the talent which they have 
not been able to destroy. It is usual, when their merits come 
under discussion, to enumerate very pompously all the great 
men whom th'ey have produced ; as if great men had not ap- 
peared under every system of education. Great men were train- 
ed in the schools of the Greek sophists and Arabian astrologers, 
of the Jesuits and the Jansetiists. - There were great men when no- 
thing was taught but Scheol Divinity and Canon Law ; and there 
would still be great men if nothing were taught but the fooleries 
of Spurzheim and Swedenberg. A long list of enainent names is 
no more a proof of the excellence of our Academic institutions, 
than the commercial prosperity of the country is a proof of the uti- 
lity of restrictions in trade. No financial regulations, however ab- 
surd and pernicious, can prevent a people amongst whom pro- 
perty is secure, and the motive to accumulate consequently 
strong, from becoming rich. The energy with which every in- 
dividual struggles to advppce, more than counteracts the retard- 
ing force, and carries him forward, though at a slower rate, than 
if he were left at liberty. It is the same witli restrictions which 
prevent the intellect from taking th^ direction which existing 
circumstances .point out. They do harm. ; But they cannot wholly 
prevent other causes from producing good.. In a country in 
which public opinion is powerful, in which talents properly di- 
rected are sure to raise their professor to distinction, ardent and 
aspiring minds will surmount all the obstacles which may op- 
pose tl^ir career. It is amongst persons, who arc epgaged in 
public and profcs.siunal life that genius is most.Ukely to be de^ 
velopedi Of these a large portion is necfassarjly tcnt to our 
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English Uniyersities. It would, therefore, be wonderful If the 
Universities could not boast of many considerable men.. Yet, 
after all, we are not su^e .whether, if we were to pass in review the 
Houses of Parliament and the English and Scottish Bar, the re- 
sult of the investigation would be so favourable as is com- 
monly supposail to Oxford and Cambridge. And of this 
we are sure, that many persons who, since they have risen 
to eminence, are perpetually cited as proofs of the benefi- 
cial tendency of English education, were at College never 
mentioned but as idle frivolous men, fond of desultory read- 
ing, and negligent of the studies of the place. It would 
be indelicate to name the living ; but we may venture to speak 
more particularly of the dead. It is truly curious to observe the 
use which is made in such discu^ions as these, of names which 
wc acknowledge to be glorious, but in which the Colleges have 
no reason to glory, — that of Bacon, ^;ho reprobated their funda- 
mental constitution ; of Dryden, who abjured his Alma Mater^ 
and regretted that he had passed his youth under her care ; of 
Locke, who was censured and expelled ; of Milton, whose per- 
son was outraged at one University, and whose works were com- 
mitted to the flames &t the other ! 

That in particular cases an University education may have 
produced good effects, we*do not dispute. But as to the great 
body of those who receive it, we have i)0 hesitation in saying, 
that their minds permanently suffer froan it. All the time which, 
they can devote to the acquisition of speculative knowledge is 
wasted, and they have to enter into active life without it. They, 
are compelled to plunge into the details of business, and are left 
to pick up general principles as they may. From all that we have- 
seen and heard, wc are inclifild to suspect, in spite of all our pa- 
triotic prejudices, that the young men, we mean the very young 
men, of England, are not equal as a body to those of France, Ger-. 
many, or Russia. They reason le^ justly, and the subjects with 
whi(^ they are chiefly conversant are less manly. As they grow* 
older, they doubtless improve. Surrounded by a free people, en-. 
lightenecf by a free press, with the means of knowledge placed 
within their reach, aiid the rewards of exertion sparkling in their 
sight, it would indeed be strange if they did not in a great mea- 
sure recover the superiority wmch they had lost. The finished 
men of England m^, we allow, Hhallenge a comparison with 
those of any nation. Yet our advantages are'not ^ great that we 
can afford to sacrifice any of them. We do not proceed so . rapid-, 
ly, that we can.prudently imitate the example of Lightfoot in the> 
Nursery Tale^.vflio never ran a.. race withonttying his legs. The. 
bad effects of our University system may be traced to the very, 
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}ft8t, !n many eminent and respectable men. 'lliey have «o 
quired great skill iti business, they have laid up great stores of 
informatimt. But'sometbing is still wanting;. The superstructure 
is vast and splendid ; but the foundations are unsound. It is 
evident that their knowledge is not systematized; that» however 
well they may argue on particular pmnts, thejahave not that 
amplitude and intrepidity of intellect which it is the first object 
of education to produce. They hate abstract reaseming. The 
very name of theory is terrible to them. They seem to think 
that the use of experience is not to lead men to the knowledge 
of general principles, but to prevent them from eveir thinking 
about general principles at all. They may play at boi>peep with, 
truth : but they never get a fnll viow of it in all its proportions. 
The cause we believe is, that tHby have passed those years du- 
ring which the mind frequently acquires: the character which it 
ever after retains, in studi^. which, when exclusively pursued,, 
have no tendency to streng^nen or expand it. 

Firom these radical defects of the old foundations the Itoodon 
University is free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down 
another. It has no means of bribing one man to learn what it 
is of no use to him to know, or of exacting a mock, attendance 
from another who learns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it 
must be useful. 

We would not be too sanguine. But there are signs of these 
times, and principles of human nature, to which we trust as fimt> 
)y as ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the rules of his 
science. Judging frem these, we will venture to east th^ horo*. 
scope of the infant Institution. We predict, that the clamour by 
which it has been assailed wilt die away, —that it is destined to a 
long, a glorious, and a beneficent existence,— that,, while the 
spirit of its system remains unchaHeei^ the details will vary 
with the varying necessifics and faciuties of every age,— that it 
will be the model of many future esjablialimenta— that evert 
those haughty foundations which now treat it with contempl^ 
will in some degree feel its'salutary influence^— and that the 
probation of a great people, to whose wisdom, enecgy*attd 
tue, its exertions will have largely contribttted, cemfen on 
it a dignity more imposing than any which it could derive 
from the most lucrative patronage, qr the meet splendid cerqn 
monial. 

Even those who think our hopes extrava^nt^ mu;^ own that 
no positive harm has been even suggested as Ukdly tOi' liesult 
fVom this Institution. All the impute^ sina of its founders ate 
sins of omission. Whatever may be th^ght. qC it la 

surely better that something sho^dl be oinUtedy than no* 
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thing shouhl btt 4onAm > The Univo^lties .it con injure in on* 
way only-^by surpassing them. This danger no sincere ad^ 
miter cu these bodies can apprehend. As for tliose -who» ben* 
lieving tWat the project really tends to the good of the coun*. ^ 
try» continue to throw obloquy upon itr— and tnat there 'are such 
men we betieve'-r-to them we have nothing to say.- We have 
no hope of converdng them.; no wish to revile them* I.et 
them quibble* declaim* nieer* calumniate. Their punishment 
is to be what they are. . - 

For us* our part has been deliberately chosen.*~and shall be 
manfully sustained. We entertain a firm conviction that the 
principles of liberty* as in government and trade* so also in 
education* are all-important to the happiness of mankind. To 
tiie triumph of those principles we look forward* not* we trust* 
with a hmatical confidence* but assuredly with a cheerful and 
stead&st hope. Their nature may be misunderstood. Their 
progress may be retarded. They may be maligned* derided* 
nay at times exploded* and apparently forgottevi. But we do* 
in our souls, believe that they are strong with the strength* and 
quick with the vitality of truth | that when they fall* it is to re« 
bound; that when they recede, it is to spring forward with 
greater elasticity; that when they seem to perish*. there are tho- 
seeds of renovation in their very decay— 'oni^hat their infiu>* . 
ence will continue to bless .distant generations, when infamy it- 
self shall have ceased tp rescue from , oblivion the arts end the 
names of those who have opposed them* tlie dupe* the dissem- 
bler* the bigot* the hireling — the bufibon and- the sarcasm* the 
liar and the lie! 


— . .. ■■ ■ » . 1,1 .. . .. — 'rt r- — ' V ' . — — — r- — - . 

AttT. XV. Considerations oh the Timber Trade* Ia7nd6n, i8S5.. 

•^HAT any considerable change could be effected in that .re- 
^ striictive and artificial system undet which so large a pro-, 

i i.ortion of the comme)t‘ee a|ia industry of the country has been, 
ong conducted* api^lider which so many interests have grown 
up* without uucasiofl^ considerable suffering and embaross- 
ment^ was what' lu^we could expect. The temporary dis- 
tress and inconvenience consequent upon the abandonment oC 
an illiberal and exclusive system* is the price that must una- 
voidably be paid for the greater prosperity and security that will 
infalUbfy fesult from reverting to one that is less unsocial* more, 
natural* and sound.* In the meanwhile it is, no doubt, the duty of. 
ministers to adv«me* as we think Messrs Kobinsou and iXuakUr , 
son have done* with slow and well considered stops in tlie path of 
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reform ; and not rashly to subvert institutions, which, liowever 
erroneous in principle, have become, in the course of time, deeply 
engrafted into our commereial policy. But the duty of steadily 
..persevering in a sound system, in despite of the clamours of the 
ignorant and interested, however painful it may sometimes be 
in its performance, is one from which ministers cannot swerve 
without sacrificing the public: interests to those of a comparatively 
Sjpiall party. The course which principljs points out is not of- 
ten that which it is -most for the interest of a. minister, anxious 
only to catch at the ephemeral popularity of the day, to follow; 

• but it is by a resolute adherence to it, and- by no other means, 
that the lasting, and real interests of a mighty nation can ever 
be permanently secured, and its prosperity established on a 
secure and solid foundation^ It is on this account thar wc most 
heartily congratulate our readers on the resistance m^de by 
ministers to the efforts to induce them to relax in their purpose 
of breaking up the monopoly under which the silk trade is now, 
placed ; and onNthe pledge which they have given of their deter- 
mination to adhere to that enlarged system of commercial po- 
licy they have so wisely adopted. We have no difficulty in 
saying, that if they act up to their promise, and give full and un- 
compromising effect to the system they have partially intro- 
duced, they will|^stabli$h for themselves a lasting claim on the 
gratitude of the country ; and will do the most that can be done 
to perpetuate the commercial prosperity, and, by consequence, 
tlie power and glory of the British nation. 

These remarks have, been suggested rather by observing 
•the clamour that has been excited against the general merits 
of the system which ministers are pursuing, than because we 
think that they are peculiarly applicable to the particular case 
of the Timber trade, to which we nowmearivery briefly to call the 
attention of our readers. It does not seem to us that this is a 
cqse in which it- is possible that any considerable outcry could 
be raised against miivsters for immediately carrying those mea- 
sures into effect, which w'e think we shall succeed in showing, 
are of the highest importance to the Uest interests of the country. 
If w'o can prove that the duties on timbe|||||||bre not only oppres- 
sive in their amount, but that they are in^pKsed in a way that 
renders them utterly inconsistent with ‘every fair principle of 
commercial intercourse— that they have deeply injured our 
trade with the Morth of Europe, and forced ^lis to substitute an 
inferior and naturally dear species of timber . in the place of 
one that is vastly superior, and naturally cheaper — it may sure- 
ly, be concluded that the reduction of the duties,' and the placing 
of them qn a fair and equal footing, would be measures no 
less popular than beneficial. 
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The practice of encouraging the importation of the timber 
of Canada and our other possessions in North Amertcu, in prefe- 
rence to that of foreign countries, is but of recent growth. It took 
its rise during the administration of Mr Vansittart, — and bears 
in every part the impress of his favourite policy. The events that 
took place in 1808 having seriously affected our previous re- 
lations with the -Baltic powers, a deficiency in the accustomed 
supply of timber began to be apprehended ; and the ship-owners 
and Canada merchants dexterously availed themselves of this 
circumstance, to excite the fears of the ministry, and to prevail 
upon them to change the fair and liberal system on which the 
trade in timber had been conducted up to that time, by grant- 
ing extraordinai'y encouragement to its importation from- Ca- 
nada. A large addition was accordingly made, in 1809, to 
the duties previously charged on timber from the North of 
Europe, at the same time that those previously charged on 
timber from Canada and our otKier possessions in America 
were entirehj repealed ; and in the very next year (1810), the 
duties thus imposed on Baltic timber were doubled ! Nor did 
the increase of duties on European timber stop even at this 
point. In 1813 Mr Vansittart again added 2.'> per cent, to 
them, on pretence of increasing the public revenue, though we 
believe for no other purpose than to increase the prefer- 
ence already given to Canada timber; For, poorly as we 
think of Mr Vansittart’s sagacity, w'e cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that he actually imagined he would add to the re- 
venue of the country by increasing the duties on an article 
imported from a p.articular quarter of the world,' that was al- 
ready taxed up to the very highest point, while he allowed a 
similar article to be imported from anothcr^ijuarter duty free ! — 
The various duties that had* thus been imposed on timber 
from the North of Europe, amounted, when consolidated by 
the .59th of his late Majesty, to 3/. 6s. per load. 

Having thus granted a monopoly of ^he timber trade to the 
Canada merchants, Mr Vansittart could not consistently re- 
fuse to place the proprietors of iron mines in this country in the 
same favoured situation. And they, in consequence, procured 
an act of Parliamipnt, by which prohibitory duties were im- 
posed on the importotion of Swedish and otlier foreign iron ! 

Before proceeding farthei*, it will be proper to direct our atten- 
tion tor a few moments to the nature and extent of that commerce 
with the North of Europe, against which Mr Vansittart had aimed 
so deadly h blow. Now it appears from the accounts inserted in 
Mr Oddy’s European Commerce (p. 398), that -the value of the, 
VOL. XLIIL, NO. 86. Z. 
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commodities eimorted from Great Britain to the countries con- 
tiguous to the Baltic, in 1803, amounted to 3, 427, 543/. ; and 
that in the same year 4,123 British ships passed the Sound at 
Elsineur. Mr Oddy thinks that at this epoch, the total a- 
verage value of the exports from tlie ports of the Baltic and 
Norway to foreign countries, amounted, exclusive of corn^ to a- 
bout TWELVE MILLIONS, and that two thirds at least of this trade 
was then in possession of the British. Iron and wood, which 
were almost entirely taken by this country, are estimated to have 
formed nearly a fourth part of the entire exports, and about 
two thirds of those from the ports of Sweden and Norway. 
During the following six years the tratle continued to improve ; 
and in 1 809, the year When Mr Vansittart commenced his o- 
perations, no fewer than 428,000 tons of British shipping were 
employed in it, being between a fourth and a fflh ■pari of the 
whole mercantile nairy tf Great Britain I 

Had this trade met with that encouragement and protection 
from the Legislature to which its vast importance gave it so 
just a claim, or had it even been let alone, there can be no doubt 
that it would have formed, for ages to come, one of the m.-iin 
sourcesof our commercial prosperity. The nations roundthe Bal- 
tic have made little progress in manufacturing industry. They 
abound in valuable raw products ; but they are wholly desti- 
tute as well of the finer species of manufactured commodi- 
ties, as of colonies. Nor have they any inducement to en- 
deavour directly to supply themselves with the former, or 
to establish the latter. Tf^heir iron and copper mines, their 
vast forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and hitherto un- 
cultivated land, affix'd much more advantageous and reatly 
investments for their scanty and deficient capital, than could 
be found in manufactures or foreign trade. The Northern 
nations must long find their advantage in exchanging their raw 
for the wrought products of other countries; and nothing but 
their own misconduct, or^^heir being undersold by others, can 
ever deprive those who have been in the.habit of supplying 
them with manufactured goods, of so extensive and valuable a 
market. 

But of all tliQ countries in the world; there is obviously none 
which has so many facilities for carrying on an advantageous 
commerce with the North as Great Britain. We have an ex- 
cess of all those commodities of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, stand most in need.; and, on the other 
hand, they have an excess of many of thos^e of which we 
are nearly destitute. The vast and advantageous traffic we 
formerly carried on With the Baltic, -did not, tnerefoi'e, in any 
degree depend on artificial or accidental circumstances. It ilid 
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not rest on the miserable foundation of bounties and draw- 
backs, but on the gratification of real and mutual wants and 
desires : And had it not been violently interfered with, it must 
have continued to increase with every increase of the produc- 
tive powers, or of the means of purchasing of either party. It 
has been justly remarked by the Marquis Gamier, the excel- 
lent translator and annotator of the Wealth of Nations, that no 
inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
Kngland may be traced to the growing power and opulence of 
Russia. But the Russian Empire is yet only in the infancy of 
civilization ; she must continue, for a vei'y long period, to ad- 
vance in the career of improvement, and it will be our owm 
fault if we do not reap still greater advantages from her pro- 
gress. ^ 

Such however was the commerce against which Mr Vausitmrt 
levelled his prohibitions, — and which they went far to destroy ! 
In 1814, the year after the 25 pel' cent, additional duty on tim- 
ber had been imposed, and when all the ports of the Baltic 
were open to our ships, there were only 242,000 tons of British 
shipping employed in that very trade which, as we have al- 
ready seen, had in 1809, the year when the first increase of du- 
ties took place, employed 428,000 tons ! In 1816, we had only 
181,000 tons employed in the Baltic trade ; and the shipping 
employed in it in 1819, the fourth year of a profound peace, 
was stdl 55,000 tons short of what it had been during the hot' 
test period of the war ! 

By diminishing our imports from the Northern nations, the 
acts imposing high duties on Eimopean timber and iron neces- 
sarily diminished our exports to them in the same proptfrtion. 
The following extract firm the evidence of Mr Edward Pat- 
zeker, a merchant of Memel, given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on thelPoreign Trade of the country 
in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties on timber 
had on the commerce with Prussia. 

“ Has there been a great alteration- In* the timber trade between 
Meinel and this country of late years ?— -Sinew the war a great al- 
teration ; before the war we used to have 950 to 1000 English ships 
in one year, and since the war we have had from 200 to .300 only. 

* When you talk of 9U0 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading be- 
tween Great Britain and Memel ?— Yes. 

* Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year 
for England ? — Yes. 

* How many cargoes were loaded for Great Britain during the 
last year (1820) ? — About 270 or 280 cargoes, there have not been 
more. 

To what cause do you attribute that great diminutioif in; Uie 
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trade?— To ths high duties ik England ; for formerly the du- 
ties were only IGs. and some pencot now they are Si, 5s. in a British, 
and Si. 8 s< in a foreign ship. 

* Has that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration 
in the circumstances of the people of Prussia ? — Yes, for it is the 
only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our ar- 
ticles cannot be brought here ; Timber is the only one that can be 
brought, and- the trade from Poland has very much ceased in conse- 
quence of the diminished demand fur it; the people cannot sell their 
goods, and we cannot take such quantities of timber as we used to 
do ; and, therefore, they cannot take English goods from us. ” 

* If such an alteration was to take place in the duties on timber in 
this country, as to give the Prussians a larger share of the trade than 
they at present enjoy, do 3 'ou think that would produce increased 
friendly feelings on the part of the people of your country to the peo- 
ple of this country?— It wduld. The>f tvmld certainly tahe far more 
goods from hence, as they could get better rid of them. The Poles, 
also, would take more of them* 

The effect that’ the increased duties had on the trade witli 
Norway and Sweden, aggravated as they in some degree were- 
by an absurd method of charging the duty on denis, was still 
more striking and extraordinary. These countries had no 
products, except timber and iron, to exchange for our commo- 
dities ; and as neither of these could be advantageously import- 
ed into England under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased ; and they were reluctantly compelled 
to resort to the markets of France and Holland for the articles 
they had formerly imported from us. In proof of this we may 
mention, that the exports to Sweden, which had amounted in 
1814 to 51 1,818/., had declined in 1819 to 46,G56/. ; and the 
exports to Norway, which had in 1816 amounted to 199,902/., 
amounted in 1819 to only 64,741/. f 

This extraordinai’y falling off in so very important a branch 
of our commerce having been established beyond all question 
by the evidence taken before the Committees to which we have 
alreafly referred ; an approach to a better system was made in 
1821, when the duty on timber'from the North of Europe "^Vas 
reduced from 31. 5s. to 21. 15s. per load, at the same time that 
a duty of 10 s. per load was laid on timber from British Arne-- 
riqa. This, however, was plainly a feeble and inefficient measure. 
It was stated, to be sure, at the time, that the 21. 5s, per load 
of excess of duty that was thus continued on Baltic timoer over 
that laid on timber imported frqm Canada, was not- more than 

* Report, printed by order of the House of Conuhons, 9ih March 
1821;p.J07. . 

Lords’ Report on th*e Foreign Trade of the Country, p. 84. 
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suflicient to balance the greater freigli^and other charges coii- 
seejuent upon the importation of the latter ; and that it would, 
therefore, be in future indifferent to a merchant whether he 
imported timbei* from Memel or Miramichi ! • But, in point of 
fnct,«the discriminating duty in favour of Canada timber has 
been, as we shall afterwards show, infinitely too high for the 
purpose of effecting this equalisation ; aiKl has consequently 
occasioned its continued importation, in preference to tliat from 
the Baltic, and presented an insuperable obstacle to our re- 
covering our former ascendancy in the trade with the North 
of Europe. But adinitting that the duty had been adjusted so 
as to have had the anticipated effect, could any thing be more 
preposterous and absurd than to impose it on such a principle ? 
There are mines of coni in New Holland; but what should .we 
think were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals 
from Newcastle as should render it indifferent to a London 
merchant whether ho imported a^caego of coal from the Tyne 
or Botany Bay? Now, 'the case of the timber duties is, in 
point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber 
from countries so near at hand that our ships can make three, 
four, five, and even six voyages a year to them ; * and 3 ^et we 
refuse to admit this timber into our ports, until we have loaded 
it witli a duty that has the effect to raise its price to a level 
witfi that which is brought from the other side of the Atlantic^ 
a voyage which our ships cannot, at most, perform above twice 
a year? We are bold to say, that the impolicy and absurdity 
of this regulation cannot be exceeded by any thing in the com- 
mercial policy even of Old Spain. It is impossible to decide 
whether it is more disgraceful to the intelligence, or injurious 
to the interests of the coup|;ry. 

These statements apply chiefly to the preference shown to 
the large fir timber of our Plantations over that of other.coun- 
tries ; f but the following official account, to which we beg to ' 
call the particular attention of our readers, of the rates of du- 
ty payable at this moment on all the principal articles of wood 
imported into this country, shows the extent to which the sys- 
tem of preference has been carried. 

* Aocbrding to the evidence of Mr. J. D. Powles, on extensive 
ship and insurance-broker, ships can make six voyages from Nor- 
way, three or four from Prussia, and two from Russia,. in a season.— 
Commo^. Bepoti, p. 89. , 

In the language of the Customs, wood is the general term, and 
comprehends timber, deals, and battens; when in the form of abewn 
tree or log, it is called timber ; when sawn into thin pieces, it is exil- 
ed batten, if npt above seven inches broad ; and deal when above that 
breadth. 
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An AccourU ^ the Rates^^ Tiuty jiayMe in Great Britain on the 
Principal Articus of Wood, 

dye ana HARDWOODS, vh. 

Fustic, ... per ton L.1 4 6 

XiOgwood ... . per ton 0 9 

Mahogany of Bermuda, the Bahamas, or Honduras, per ton 3 16 0 
■■i' ■■■- of Jamaica . . , per ton 5 0 0 

- - > - of other sorts . . , per ton 11 1.7 6 


TlMBifiU, viz. ' 

liattcnsi 6, and not exceeding 16 feet long, 
and not excoeding 2^ inches thick, p. 120 
16, and not exceeding feet 
long, and not exceeding 2J inches thick, 

exceeding 21 feet long, or if ex- 
ceeding 2J inches thick, • p. 120 

Deals, 8, and notaliove 10 feet long, and not 

exceeding 1 4 inch thick, • p. 

,11 - - - - 0, and not above 16 feet long, and 
not exceeding inches thick, p. 120 

iir - 16, and not exceeding 21 feet long, 

and not exceeding 3J inches thick, p. IW 
- - 6, and not above 21 feet long, and 
exceeding 34 inches thick, . p. 120 

- exceeding 21 feet long, and not ex- 
ceeding 4 inches thick, . • p* 120 

and exceed- 
ing 4* inches thick, . . p. 120 

Deal iCnds, under 6 feet long, and not ex- 
ceeding ^ inches thick, . p. 120 
■ and exceed- 
ing 3J inches thick, • • p. 120 

Lathwood in pieces under 5 feet* long, 

p. faUtom 

' — 5 and under 8 feet 

long, . ..*•». do. 

- 8, and under 12 feet 

long, . . . • . # • P* 

I I ■■■■- 12 feet long and up- 
wards, . . . . * P» do. 

Masts, 6, and under 8 inches in dlame- 
U'l^ ..... each 

, I ■ 1 ...- 8, and under 12 inches in diame- 
ter, . . . each 

- 12 inches in diaincler or upwards, 

p. load 


Of Europe, &c. 

in British (in Foreign 
Ships. 1 Ships. 

Of the Bri- 
tish Colonies 
or Planta- 
tions in 
America. 

X. 

1. 

d. 

i. #. 

d. 

JLf $• d. 



0 

10 10 

0 

1 0 0 

11 

10 

0 

12 1 

6 

1 3 0 


0 

0 

21 0 

0 

2 0 0 

8 

2 

6 

8 7 

0 


19 

0 


19 19 

0 

2 0 0 

22 

0 


23 2 

0 


38 



39 IS 

0 


44 



46 4 

0 


88 

0 


92 5 

0 


6 

0 

0 

6 6 

0 

0 15 0 

12 


0 

12 12 

0 

wm 

4 

5 


4 9 

3 

0 15 0 

6 

16 


1 2 

9 


10 

4 

Bi 


2 

►•15 0 

13 

12 

0 

14 5 

7 



8 

0 


6 

(f 1 6 

1 

2 

0 

1 3 

2 

0 4 0 

2 15 

0 

2 17 

9 

0 10 0 
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TIMBER, vi*. ' 

Oak-Plank^ 2 inched thick or upwards* load 

Spars, under 4* inches in diameter* and under 
22 feet long, . . . • p. 120 

. and 22 feet 

long or upwards* . . . p. 120 

mid under. 6 inches in diameter* p. 120 

Staves, not exceeding 36 inches long* p. 120 

■ above 36, and not exceeding 50 inches 
long, . . . ' . . p. 120 

above 50* and not exceeding 60 inches 

long* p. 120 

^ above GO* and not exceeding 72 inches 

long, . . . . . p. 120 

above 72 inches long* . p. 120 

B.— Staves of the United States of America* 
of Floridjr, of the Ionian Islands* or of the 
iSritisb Colonies^ and not exceeding 1^ 
inch in thickn<j^s, are chargeable with one* 
third part only of Uie above ratos« 

77inhcr, Fir, 8 inches square or upwards* p. load 

- Oak, do. . • p. load 

Unenuinerated, do. • p. load 

IPainscot Logs, 8 inches square or upwards, 
p. lorn! 


Lt. s* 

d. 

L 

Sm 

d. 


s. 

rf* 

0 

0 


4r 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 

10 

6 

0 

9 

0 

^ 5 

0 


9 

3 

0 

16 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

4f 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

‘1 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

45 % 

0 

4. 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 16 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2 15 

0 

2 

17 

9 

0 

10 

0 

2 15 

0 

2 

17 

9 

0 

10 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

9 

5 

0 

5 

o 

3 15 

0 

3 18 

9 

0^ 


q 


Inspector-^GcncraV s Office, Customhouse. B. D. WOODIFIELD, 

London, 2Sth ji/qy 1825. Assistant Inspector^GeneraL ♦ 


It is ridiculous for us, while the foreigner can lay his finger 
(HI such a Table as this, to boast of 6ur liberal commercial 
policy. Here is one of the most important branches of our 
commerce, from which foreigners are almost wholly excluded. 
Having set such* an example, can we wonder that the Swedes, 
llussians, and Prussians should endeavour, as tliey have alrea- 
dy partially done, wholly to shut us out of their markets ? 

We admit that this system has .increased qpr commerce (Vitli 
Canada — or rather our indirect co^itimerce with the United 
States ; for it has been repeatedly stated in the House of 
Commons, and was completely proved before the Commit- 
tees, that more than a half of the timber imported into this 
country from America is not the groooth of Canadoy but of the 
Western territory <f the State of Nc’o) York f But, supposing 
it to be wholly the produce of Canada, still we have to ask, 
why should the trade with the Baltic be irreparably injur- 


* An unimportant alteration was made by an act of last Session, 
passed subsequently to the date of this account (6. Geo. IVi cap. 
104<)> in the duty on deals not of British colonies, exceeding 21 
and 45 feet long. 
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ed, and the people of Britain forced to pay double prices 
for their timber, in order to, force a trade with our North 
American possessions? We have no hesitation, in saying, 
that instead of being of any value to England, it * would 
have been well for her, had Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. contU 
nued to this hour in the possession of their aboriginal sa- 
vages. So far from gaining by them, are quite sure that 
it will be a very moderate computation to say, that they have 
already forced us to incur a dead loss of sixty or severity 
millions; and we have still to remit upwards of 500,000/. a 
year to them, to assist in defraying the expenses of their go- 
vernment ! Neither is there the least prospect that we shall 
long continue to maintain our dominion over these expensive 
dependencies. There is not a man of sense in the Empire who 
does not look, forward to the dissolution, at no distant period, 
of the connexion between Canada and England. And though 
she is certainly entitled, in the mean time, to fair and friendly 
treatment at our hands, it is really too much to expect that we 
should impoverish ourselves, and ruin an important branch of 
our commerce, for her sake. 

We have already said enough to show, that though the tim- 
ber we have been forced to import from America had been 
equal, in point of quality, to the timber of the North of Eu- 
rope, the existing regulations are altogether indefensible. Such, 
however, is not the case. We have not only forced the con- 
sumers of timber to pay a monopoly price for it, but w’e have 
also compelled them to use a very inferior and comparatively 
worthless article ! The Committee of the House of Lords ob- 
serve, in their first Report on the Foreign IVade of the Cowitiyy 
that * the North American timber is more soft, less durable, 

* and every description of it more liable, though in different dc- . 

* grees, to the dry rot, than timber of the North of Europe. 

< The red pine, however. Which bears a small proportion to the 

* other descriptidhs of timber, and the greater part of which, 

* though imported from 'Canada, is the prodttce tf the United 

* States^ is distinguished from the white pine by its greater du- 

* rability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commis- 

* sioner’s of his Majesty’s Navy, most distinguished for practi- 

< cal knowledge, experience, and skill, that the timber of Ca- 

* nada, both oak and fir, does not possess^ for the purpose of 

* ship-buildings more than half the durability tf 'wood of the same 

* descriptions the- produce of the North of Europe. The result 

* of Its application to other purposes of building, is deseVibed 

* by timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar,* 

(p. 4.) 

We subjoin the following extracts from the evidence of Sir 

4 
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Robert Seppings, the Commissioner nlluded to by the Committee, 
whose great intelligence and experience render his opinion of 
the highest authority. • 

' Can you state to the Committee the result of any observations 
that you or others in his Majesty’s service have made, on the durabi- 
lity of timber, the produce of the North American colonics, or tim- 
ber imported from the North of i^urope, applied to the same pur- 
poses ? — About the year 1796, there were a certain number of fri- 
gates built of the fir of the Baltic, and their average durability was 
about EIGHT years. About the year 1812, there were a considerable 
number of frigates built also, of fir of the growth of North America, 
and their average durability was not half that time. 

* You have stated that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to the 
dry rot, and the dry rot is known to have prevailed lately to a 
great degree in the navy ; has that prevailed principally since thd 
application of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ? — I believe the 
navy has siiffered very considerably front the introduction of Canada 
timberi or timber of the growth of Noi'th America ; and in conse- 
quence, from experience, we have entirely discontinued the use of itf 
except for deals and masts. * (p. 56.) 

Mr Copland, an extensive builder and timber merchant, on 
being asked by the Committee what was his opinion with re- 
spect to the comparative qualities of American and Baltic 
timber, answered, — ‘ The timber of the Baltic in general, 

* speaking of Norway, Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, 

‘ is of very superior quality to that imported from America; 

* the bulk of that is very inferior in quality^ much softer in its 

* nature^ not so durablCf and very liable to dry rot\ indeed it is 

* not allowed by any professional man under Government to 

* be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in London ; 

* it is only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price 
< of it being much lower (in consequence of its exemption from 

* duty) than the Baltic timber ; if you were to lay two planks of 

* American timber upon each other, in the course of a twelve- 

* month they would have the dry rot, almost invariably; to a 

* certain extent. ’ (p. 56.) And fifty passages to the same ef- 
fect might be produced, from the evidence of persons bf the 
greatest experience in building. 

Now, we would beg leave to ask, whether any thing can be 
more absolutely monstrous, than to force, by means of a' system 
of discriminating duties, a very large proportion of the public 
to use that very timber in the construction of their ships and 
houses, which Government will not use fot either of these pur- 
poses, and which the most experienced engineers and builders 
pronounce to be utterly unfit for them ? This is not to impose 
duties on a fair and equal principle for the sake’ of revenue, but 
for the sake of securing a preference to a worthless artioie. It 
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is not tojmpose duties in the way in which they may be least) 
but in that in which they may be most mjurious to those who 
have to pay them. 

In order to exhibit a view of the present state of the timber 
trade, and to show the absolute incompetency orthe trifling al- 
teration of the duties made in 1821, to produce any material 
change in the proportion of the quantity of timber imported 
from the North of Europe to that importeil from America, we 
subjoin the following official account of the quantities of the 
principal articles of wood imported into Great Britain, during 
the year ended the 5th January 1824, distinguishing those im- 
ported from the British plantations from those imported from 
the North of Europe and other Ibreiga countrPes. 


An Account of the Qiiantities of ihc jrrincipal Articles of Wood imported 
into Great Britain in the year ending 5ih January^ 1*824, distinsuish- 
ing the Import from the BritM Colonies. 


SPECIES OF WOOU 

Total quantity im- 
ported from the 
British Colonies. 

From Europe, 

&c. 

Total quantity im-. 
ported. - 

Dye and Hardiaoodsy viz. 





Fustic • • . Tons 

3,154 2 3 7 

2,008 14 2 

6 

5,162 17 1 13 

Logwood • • . Tons 

9,403 16 2 16 

5,595 X 3 
3,162 11 3 

12 

14,998 18 2 0 

Maiiogany . . Tons 

8,767 3 1 9 

9 

11,929 15 0 18 

Timber, viz. 





Battens . • at q. No. 

827 1 22 

8,672 1 

20 

■ 9,499 3 12 

Deals . . . at q. No. 

8,279 3 6 

27,183 0 

0 

35,462 3 6 

Deal Ends . at q. No. 

430 0 17 

6,636 3 

14 

7,067 0 1 

Lathwood . Fathoms 
Masts, under 12 inches in 

6,571 0 H 

4,548* 0 

l6 \ 

TS 

11,120 0 A 

diameter . . No. 

• , 12 in. in diam. and 

4,270 0 0 

• .. 

8,651 0 

0 

12,921 0 0 

upwards - Lds. and ft. 

2,752 48 5 

2,233 28 

0 

4i986 26 i 

Oak Flank Lds. and ft. 

6 43 A 

3,615 32 

X 

TT 

3,622 25 tt 

Spars . . . at q. No. 

182 2 9 

910 2 

4 

1,123 0 13 

Staves . . . at q. No. 

33,610 8 31 

26,732 1 

24 

60;343 1 15 

Timber, Fir Lds. and ft. 

329,929 49 i 

150,901 37 


480,831 37 i 

,, Oak Lds, and ft. 

■ 1 Unenumerated 

11,243 39 

3,683 47 

0 

14,927.36 0 

Loads and feet 

20,279 IS i 

■ 460 .5 

0 

20,739 20 *. • 

Wainscot Logs Lds. & ft. 


2,221 48 


2,221 48 -1 


II. D. Wooi>iFiELi>, Assistont Inspector General. 

Jn%]tectnt‘ General's Office, Custom House, 

Londm, 28/A May, 1825. 
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We have already seeiij that not a single foot of American 
timber is used for we purpose of ship>building in any of his-Ma- 
jesty’s yards ; and for many purposes of house carpentry Baltic 
timber is quite indispensable, it appears, however, from the 
above account, that, notwithstanding these powerful recommen- 
dations in its favour, the quantity of fir and oak-timber import- 
ed from America is above two and a half times the quantity of 
that which is imported from the North of Europe ! And yet 
there is not a timber-merchant who is not ready to admit, that, 
in the event of the duties being equalized, no American timber 
would be imported, except for masts and spars, and the finish- 
ing of rooms^; and that the importations from the North of Eu- 
rope would be, at the very least, three times greater than the im- 
portations from America. * 

Not only, however, is the duty of 2/. Ids. per load on timber 
from the Baltic, when there is only 10s. per load of duty on 
timber from Canada, utterly subversbre of every sound principle 
of commercial economy and taxation, but, though it were other- 
wise unexceptionable, it is so very oppressive in its amount, as 
to render its reduction an object of the last importance. The 
cost of the various descriptions of wood annually imported into 
Great Britain to the consumers, has been estimated to amount 
to about FOUR MILLIONS. Of this sum the duty amounts to 
about 1,600,000/., * leaving 2,400,0*00/. to defray the prime 
cost of the wood, and the various charges attending- its impor- 
tation. Of these charges, is by far the greatest; and 
considerably exceeds both the first cost of the wood and the 
importer’s profits taken together. It appears, from a statement, 
printed (p. 108} in the Lords’ Report, already referred to, that 
the cost of Swedish timber in Sweden is exactly the same as the 
cost of the inferior species of Canada timber, or yellow pine, in 
Canada ; and that while Memel timber only costs the exporter 
35s. per load, Canada, or more properly New York, rea pine 
costs him 50s. • But while the prime cost of Baltic timber is 
thus about the same, or rather less than* the prime cost of Ame- 
rican timber, the freight of the latter is commonly about three 
times that of the former ; and it is, as has been already shown, 
tiiis higher freight that the discriminating duty of 2/. 5s. per 
load, was intended to balance. A reduction of the duty on 
Baltic timber would, therefore, have a double effect ; for it would 
not only be productive of a considerable direct advantage, but 


* The total gross duties on timber amounted, in 1822, to 
1,328,778/. ; in 1823, to 1,598,507/. ; and, in 1824, they amounted 
to 1,906,095/. 
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it would also be productive bf a much greater indirect advantage, 
b^ the immense saving of freight it would occasion. 

It is clear, therefore, that every principle of justice and poli- 
cv concur to show, that the duties on Baltic and Canada timber 
snould be equalized. But suppose that Government were so far 
to compound with established error and absurdity, as to reduce 
the duty on Baltic timber from 2/. 15s. to \L 5s. per load, and 
to raise the duty oh Canada timber from iOs. to 1 5s. per load ; 
the effect of such a measure would be to leave a discriminating 
duty of lOs. in favour of our lovkig subjects in America, at the 
same time that it would be a vast boon to the country, and 
would not' really lead to any considerable reduction of the reve- 
nue. We have not the slightest doubt, that, under such a sys- 
tem, the imports of tfhiber from the North of Europe would at 
the very least be doubled ; and on this hypothesis, the revenue 
now derived from this source would decline only 10 per cent. 
The revenue derived frotir the timber imported from America 
would undoubtedly be diminished ; but the diminution would 
not be so great as might be supposed. Even now by far the 
largest proportion of the produce of the duties is derived from 
those which are laid on timber from the North of Europe; and 
the addition of a half, which we have proposed making to the 
existing duty on American timber, would go a good way to ba- 
lance the loss that w’ould be sustained, in consequence of the di- 
minished quantity of it that would be imported. 

On the whole then, we see no reason whatever to think, sup- 
posing the duties to be regulated on the plan now proposed, 
that tlie loss of revenue woultl exceed 400,000/. or at most 
500,000/. But taking it as high as 600,000/. a year, can the 
loss of such a sum be compared for one moment with the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the public from the reduction of 
the duty? Considering the extent to which foreign timber is 
used in the building of our ships, the construction of our houses, 
and in our manulucturing establishments, we are warranted in 
nfRrming, that the dirtct^e&hcXs that would result from such a re- 
duction of its price as would follow the adoption of the mea- 
sure we have proposed, would be in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to almost every class; while the indirect effects of such a mea- 
sure in reviving and increasing our commerce with the Baltic, 
and in reducing the cost of our ships, and making them more 
able to withstand the* competition of foreigners, would do more 
perhaps than any other measure, short of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, which it is in the power of Parliament to adopt, 
to add to the connnercial, manufacturing, and maritime great- 
ness of the cuhntiy. 
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But whether we reduce the duties or not, it is indispensable 
tliat the present monstrous system of charging them should be 
amended. Our situation may be so very unfortunate, that we 
must, for the sake of a paltry pittance of 400,000/. or 500,000/.. 
a year, forego all the'advantages that would result from the ef- 
fectual reduction of the duties. But that never can be a rea- 
son why we should impose a high duty on good timber, not for 
the sake of revenue, but in order to force tlte consumption of 
that which is bad, or that our ships and houses may be infect- 
ed with dry rot ! This is a system which is utterly intolerable, 
and which ought not to exist even for another day. 

But as there is no system, however vicious, and no abuse, 
however flagrant, by which some individuals are not benefited, 
we must not expect that even a change, so greatly beneficial as. 
this would certainly prove,' could be effected without some op- 
position. That very sensitive body, the Shipping Interest, would, 
we-havo no doubt, cry out against any measure that might have 
the effect to lessen the sum paid by the public on account of 
freight. But surely it is not to be endured, that the com- 
merce of the country should be forced out of its old and natu- 
ral channels, our imports diminished, and inferior timber forced 
upon us at a high price, that employment may be found for 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of shipping } If we are to be so oppress-' 
ed for such an object, we- may next expect to see steam-pack- 
ets prohibited, in order to increase the demand for coaches and 
the duties on posting ! 

The circumstances under which the timber trade is placed 
at this moment, seem also to be particularly favourable for the 
consideration of this question. The same spirit of speculation 
and overtrading that has been productive of so much mischief 
in other departments of commerce, has .been at work in this; 
and has led to such an excessive importation that timber is said 
to be at present selling for little more than the amount of the 
duties. If, therefore, it were now enacted, that the reduction 
of the duties should take place at the distance of twelve or 
eighteen months, a check would be given to any farther im- 
portation in the mean time, and time would be afforded for 
clearing off the stocks ilow on hand at a considerable advance 
of price. 

It is worthy of remark, that it is particularly mentioned in- 
the Reports both of the Lords’ and Commons’ Committees, that- 
the Canada merchants and ship-owners were never led to believe 
that the duties imposed on Baltic timber in 1809, 1810, and 1813 
would be permanent; and that, on the contrary (Co.mmons’ Re- 
ports, p. i.) iHiinsixere taken to convince I hew that they vooutd only. 
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he temporary. There is nothing, tlicrefore, to prevent Parlia- 
ment immediately interfering to lower or to equalize the duties. 
And we do hope that ministers will- not delay taking up the 
consideration of this truly great question. They have already, 
much to their own credit, and greatly to the advantage of the 
country, effectually reduced the duties laid by Mr Vansittart on 
foreign iron. But they must not stop short at this point. And 
we are well convinced, that they cannot but feel that it is im- 
possible for them, consistently with their dut^ to the country, 
or with those sound principles on which they have already 
acted, and to which -they have avowed their determination to 
adhere, to permit so disgraceful and ruinous a system to con- 
tinue. 


Art. V. — 1. To-day in Ireland. In three Volumes, 12mo. 
London, 1825. 

2. T'alcs of the O'Hara Family. In three Volumes, 12mo. 
London, 1825. 

3. O'Hara^ or 1798. In two Volumes, ]2mo. London and 
Dublin, 1825. 

4. The Adventurers .• or Scenes in Ireland in the Reign of Eli- 

zabeth. In three Volumes. London, 1825. 

Tt has been said by somebody that * the story-telling faculty 
‘ is a very common one ; ’ — and the facility with which 
Novels are engendered now-a-days would seem to confirm 
the assertion. . The quality, however, of these productions 
is still more remarkable' chan their quantity. If we were 
to ‘ call for the returns ’ of the Circulating Libraries for 
thirty or forty years back, we should find that, for every 
one good novel then in tlie market there are now a dozen. 
Lven tlie lowest class of such works has risen considerably in 
the scale; — the MinerVa Press itself has been obliged to 

* narcher avec son siecle ; ’ and we no longer read such things 
as * while the heroine’s brow was shaded with the sable mantle 

* of despair, she was taken with a violent spitting of blood, . 
or of ‘ a song sung at Lady r - ’ s masquerade, which was so 
‘ pathetic, that my Lord Mahogany, who was there in the cha- 

* racter of a mile- stone, burst into tears I ’ 

The impulse towards Novel-writing, which is, at present, all 
over Europe, driving the current of imaginative talent into this 
channel,— leaving the fair springs of Poesy dry and deserted, 
—-may be traced, no doubt, to mo example ana success of our 

3 
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own inimitable Romancer of the North. Ilonicr has been 
described as the fountain at which all succeeding poets 
drank; — and the Author of Waverley, in this other sphere of 
fiction, is the modern source, to which 

* lesser stars, 

* Repairing, in their golden urns dra>y light.’ 

In the general hunt after subjects and materials, which the 
competition amon^ this irew class of novelists has occasioned, 
historians and antiquarians have l)cen put in requisition ; every 
country in the worjd has, in turn, been ransacked ; and Ro- 
mance, like Napoleon, has levied her conscription of Heroes 
everywhere. Not only Europeans and Americans, both civi- 
lized and savage, but Egyptians and Hindoos have been forced 
to furnish their contingents ; and ,if the Hottentots have not 
yet supplied a subject for a Novel, the late adventures of a 
‘ Lord Charles ’ among them may, before long, perhaps, 
bring even them into play. Madame de Duras has late- 
ly taken a negress for her heroine ; and — such is 'the import- 
ance attached by the Holy Alliance to novels — her black Ou- 
rika has just been pi’oscribed, in the Index Expurgatorius of 
Spain ! 

We remember once hearing Mr Cumberland, the drama- 
matist, give an account of a relative of his own, who, having 
planned the story of a novel,* and being anxious to place the 
scene of it somewhere beyond the range of geographical criti- 
cism, chose the interior of Africa as the safest and snuggest 
place for his purpose. Here he revelled unrestrained in de- 
scriptions of manners and of scenery — invented laws and cus- 
toms as it suited his convenience, and, without the fear of ei- 
ther historian or geographer before his eyes, disposed of his 
Africans, both male and female, just as he thought proper. 
In the midst of all this dream of security, the progress of 
Mungo Park into the interior was announced. The alarmed 
novellist began to tremble for his localities ; — ‘ I shall be found 
*out, ’ he exclaimed, — * he is now near my Royal City!’ 
Every new advance of Park increased his apprehensions ; and, 
if there was any one to whom the loss of that amiable traveller 
did not give very real grief, it was this novellist, whose African 
statistics had b6en rescued from detection by his death. 

Among the many countries fit to be the * lofeal habitation ' 
of Rolhance, it is strange that Ireland — particularly after the 
successful examples of Miss Edgeworth, and Lady Morgan — 
—should, till lately, have been so very little brought into ope- 
ration. ‘ Ireland, ’ said Charles I. ‘ is the only egg we have 
‘ yet sitteq upon; aitd, having a thick sht^l, we have not yet 
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* hatched it. ’ The Novelist, however, has no I’enson to fear 
such a barren result of his incubation. The advantage of be- 
ing a terra incognita, at least to English statesmen, Ireland 
has, till lately, possessed almost as fully as the interior of Afri- 
ca. Even at present, a writer w'ho lays the scene of his story 
(as Qiie of those we are about to notice has done) in the Hon. 
Member for Galway’s Kingdom of Connemara, is assuredly as 
safe there from topographical criticism as he wouk> be from 
the King’s writ, and may describe away, with as little fear of 
surveillance or detection as if he were writjng — no offence to 
Mr Martin — about Fatteconda or Timbuctoo. 

It is often asked why no poet of Ireland has yet drawn from 
her annals a great National subject for his Muse; — lut they 
must be ignorant' of the wretched historj’ of that country who 
ask this question. Nationality, in the Anglo-Irish Dictionary, 
means Treason, — and, unluckily, has had no other meaning for 
the last six hundred years." That spirit of resistance to Eng- 
land, wl^ch ill Scotland was loyalty and patriotism, has, in 
Ireland, always been rebellion. What then is left for the 
Irish poet? — the Conquerors of his country he will, not cele- 
brate, and her Rebels he dare not, if he would. It is told of the 
poet Duphitas, in ancient times, that, for writing against the 
Kings of Pergamus, he was crucified on Mount Thorax;-s-and 
Iience the adage, ‘ Cave Thoracem. ’ To the poet who would 
attempt to sing the stoxy of Ireland nationalhj, we should cer- 
tainly be inclined to say, ‘ Cave Thoracem ! ’• 

The same causes, however, that have embittered and de- 
graded the history of Ireland, so as to render it incapable of 
furnishing any safe or worthy theme for the poet, have brought 
tlie character of its people, both moral and social, to a state 
which is eminently favourable to the more humble inspirations 
of the novelist. Though the nobler quarry of the Muse is 
wanting, there is plenty of small game for the satirist and ob-. 
server of character. ^ The anomalies necessarily engendered 
throughout the whole frame of society by the inverted and un- 
naturai^iosition of ail the institutions of that country ; the in- 
fluence which such a state of things must have upon all ranks — 
those of the higher, in whose hands the execution of unequal 
laws is placed, being forced, by the very nature of the instru- 
ihcnt which they wield, to be badfudges, bad magistrates, and 
bad citizens, in spite of themselves; while those of the*lower 
class, placed by the same causes in habitual opposition to the 

Ellis’s Letters ef.j|lUtory. 
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law, seem, by riot and plunder, but to fulfil their allotted des> 
tiny, and to perform the hasc^ as it were, in that great concert of 
discord which reigns throughout ;->-the vulgar arrogance of the 
small gentry, so long encouraged by the despotism thus jna in 
commission a'mong them ; — the low, circumventing cunning, 
which is the only peaceable weapon left to their victims, and 
which is so observable among the Greeks and other trampled- 
down nations, substituting the serpentine line of the*slave for 
the straight-forward course of thi freeman; — those Jiabits of 
thoughtless and tasteless extravagance, which a long monopoly 
of the public purse engenders in the master, and that reckless- 
ness of comfort, and even of life, to which a long despair of jus- 
tice reduces the slave: — all these are features, but too promi- 
nent in the condition of Ireland, to which a novellist might, in 
his portraitures of them, give unbounded variety of play. When 
we add, too, to all this, the lively temperament of the whole 
nation, and consider tfiat, in the midst of this sea of turbulence, 
there is a continual phosphorescent sparkling of wit and humour 
going on, which would well justify the application of Cicero’s 
words, ** Miraris, tam exhilaratam esse nostram servitutem,”— - 
when we take into account all these singular and various cha- 
racteristics, it would be difficult to name any country in which 
the sketcher of human nature could expect to find more original 
subjects for his pencil, more mixture of lights and shadows, or 
more of that sort of picturesqueness, towards which (in' morala 
as well as in painting), utility and order are the last ingredients 
requisite. 

In literature, as in commerce, no sooner, does a good field of 
speculation offer, than a crowd of competitors instantly hurries 
to take possession of it. At one time the rush of all the poets 
was towards the East, while the novellists did us the honour of 
flocking as gregariously to the North ; — attracted, no doubt, by 
the bright example of him who is, in literature, ** the observ’d of 
all observers,” and who has contrived still to keep alive and 
blooming, in our cold clime, that garden which, Sophocles tells 
us, was planted among our predecessors, the Hyperboreans 

Ti er»KMit ToiTree, 

At present Ireland bids fair to be the great mart of Action ; 
and a^ fforn what we have just said, it may be concluded that 
the character of her people will bear working, somewhat better 
than her gold mines,— we miay expect a sumciently abundant 
product from that quarter. Indeed, there has been, as yet, but 
little time lost in the manufacture; as, within the last year, there 
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liavc appeared nJbout a dozen Irish novcisy and we ol>6erre, with 
sonic slight degree of alarni) that a still further supply has l>een 
announced. 

The first of the works of this kind upon our lis^isy ** To-day 
in Ireland,” — an allected title by the way, and (as in duty 
-bound, perhaps), hardly English. The work consists of four 
■ separate stories ; and the first of the series, the Carders,” ex- 
hibits pWers of a very hjgh order in this style of writing. 
As a picture, too, of Irish manners, and of the two extremes of 
Irish politics, (allowing, even here, for the unavoidable exag- 
, geration of a novellist, who must always be “on the outer edge” 
of truth), 'its resemblance, particularly in the darker parts, is, 
we lear, but too faithful. The hero, young Dillon — the son of 
a Catholic gentleman of ancient family, who resides in one of 
the disturbed districts — in returning home one night, falls in 
with a party of those insurgents called Carders,” and, being 
wounded in the heel by the accidental discharge of one of their 
muskets, is carried olFby them to their nocturnal place of ren- 
liezvous, and there, under the menace of instant death, is com- 
pt lled to take the United Irishman's oath. The misfortunes 
that arise to him and to his family from this incident, form the 
h?uding circutnstances of the story ; and the personages intro- 
ituced in the course of it are sketched with a vivacity and truth, 
which inclines us easily to believe what we have heard, that 
severarof them are portraits from living subjects. * Among this 
class, we have no doubt, is the Orange Parson — that worst of 
Iri^land’s plagues — that torment of his neighbour's i*cligion and 
disgrace of his own. This sort of “ sacred' animal” — as the 
Egyptians called their crocodiles — is thus w’ell described : 

* 'Fhc rider was lean as his stead, and was only prevented by his 
insignilicant stature from answering the description of Don Quixote. 
His Jress of rusty black, and long boots ungarnished by a top, be- 
spoke the man (what scarce could have been guessed) a Cleric ; whilst 
the pockets of his scanty spencer, weighed down as they half display- 
ed a pair of moderate- sizdd pistols, seemed incongruous appendages 
to a minister of peace. 

‘ Such, nevertheless, professed himself the Reverend Abraham 
Crostwhaite, the curate of a neighbouring parish, named Cappagh, 
ill peopled, it should seem with orthodox Christians ; for Mr Crost- 
whaite having for the three first Sundays gone through the service 
addressirig his dearly beloved brother, the clerk alone, shut up the 
church till better times, and cashiered the. poor cl^rk as a useless ex- 
pense to the parish. Why the clergyman should not have followed 
his utterer of responses, tew could tell. But as the present rector 
could not conveniently reside in hiB,|}arish, being, to tell the truth, 
comfortably immured within the w^isrpf the King’s Ben^, Westmin- 
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s?tcr, a most Involuntary absentee J — he was obliged to pay a curate 
fof the'pbrpose of satisfying the Bishop's scruples, and occupying the 
ruined glebe. But the active spirit of Abraham Crostwhaite disdain- 
c<l a sinecure. If be could not J)e useful in one way, he was resolv- 
ed to be so in another ; so after getting drunk once or twice, and 
showing other ecfually Orange principles before a great man of the 
country, the Reverend gentleman was forthwith indulged with a 
Commission of the Peace for the county. If occupation was his ob« 
jeet in thus superinducing a civil dignity over his clerical, he certain- 
ly attained it to his heart's content. No less than a dozen constituted 
informers contrived to introduce themselves to him, each with ac- 
counts of oaths, plots, and meditated massacres, that made Mr Crost- 
whaite’s hair stand on end ; and the eloquence of the lying rogues so 
wrought upon the magistrate, that his terrors duped him into a be- 
lief of all he heard — by the half too much, as all our proverb learned 
readers know. So far he was no hypocrite; and lie firmly believed 
that the noble families of the F*s and the E’s, had actually staked 
their fate and fortunes in exciting country ragamuffins to burn hag- 
gards and torture wretches. Fired with whisky-punch and a few 
])ages of Musgrave, many an eve would Mr Crostwhaite sally forth 
upon his garran, armed at all poiai:s — summon, by virtue of bis com- 
mission, the unwilling soldiers to accompany him, and make his Ma- 
jesty’s forces patrol bogs, and bivouac in a roofless barn, without 
committing any further exploit on the march than challengingj per- 
haps a stray pig, or vainly .searching a cow-housefor concealed arms; 

Tlio following description of an interview'between this .reve- 
rend })crson and an informer, who brings him intelligence of 
the swearing in of youn^ Dillon, is a .copy by no means, we 
believe, over-coloured, ot one of those scenes which are conti- 
iiiially passing on the tragi-comical theatre of Irish politics. ‘ 

‘ Mr Crostwhaite watched the embers of his fire and seemed lost in 
meditation, — certainly not like most of his brethren, on his next Sun- 
day’s sermon, — when a noise against the window startled him. It 
was the sound of shot or gravel thrown against the panes. Crost- 
wbaitc kn^w it as a friendly signal ; but lest such should have been 
discovered and made use of by an enemy,' ho seized his arms and 
hurried up stairs to reconnoitre in safety the challenger below. Hav- 
ing thus satisfied himself of his man, by an interchange of words, he 
descended, secured^the door of his kitchen against any interruption on 
the part of the old crone, his only domestic, and then cautiously unbar- 
ring his b^ll door, admitted a visitor, who, in his stocking feet, brogue 
in hand, stepped silently into the hall and was sooi^as silently con- 
ducted into the sanctorum of the curate. ' — ‘ A sod or two were soon 
flung on the hearth, a glass of whisky filled out for the comer, and. 
his habits of reverence so far overcome that he was persuaded to 
seat himself on the corner of Now Blaney/' said the 

curate, all anxiety, as lie tb the peasant that sate before 
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him, ** What’s the news ? ” — ** Mullens carded, sui:^. — *' Indeed ! 
was it with this you trigged over to Cappagb, as if you must 
not have heard that 1 was at Dunshaughlin my8eif,.aBd cut the cords 
from the poor man’s wrists ? ** Troth, an' I did not know your 

honour’s reverence was there. Bu£ howsomdever, I just come .to 
axe, if there was a reward out, for if there be, I know a lad would 
like it, and as he’s goin’ to the Mericas, it would'nt be much mat* 
^ter. ’’ — “ Come, my good fellow, none of this paltering : one of the 
boys, as you call them, peached before, in Delany’s business.— got more 
than half the money,— and not a word did he sware that he did not 
afterwards explain away before the judges. Could you not come for- 
ward yourself to do the gang's busirress, and let the gallows clear the 
country of 'em i you know your fortune would be made by the act. " 
— Arrab, what could I swear to, your reverence, yet a bit, but a 
little gathering, and discoursing, and the writing an odd scratch of 
« proclamation, or a Captain Carder’s letter, may be ? How could 
I coftie at any of the gentlefol^ ? an’, if I did’nt, your worship knows 
that, if a body swore sometimes, he would’nt be getting, after all, 
but a beggarly polishman’s place, in swap for his cWacter, his soul, 
and, tin to one, his life to boot.’’— True, true, Blaney, something 
have, something do,” said the Curaite. ’ 

Here was a pause, which at length the clown broke, as he 
thought he had discovered the conditions which might lead to 
his being handsomely rewarded. 

* If there waS a dacent murder, your worship,- I’m. thinking it 
mig^ be worth a body’s while to come forward. ” — “ A decent mur- 
.der:E repeated Mr Crostwhaite with a smile ; fie, fie, Blaney ! — 
But'you are nevertheless very right in supposing that the time for 
coming forward to advantage would be after some shocking act of 
the kind, that would stir up at once people’s fears for themselves, 
and their gratitude towards their defenders. For this reason, I think 
you had better lie by ; — taking up and prosecuting nbw could at best 
end but in a few transportations. Besides, Mullen’s as rank a Papist 
'as aby of ye, and deserves it. 

^ ^ ^ m m 

** Then, might I be after, asking you, Mr Crostwhaite,” continued 
the insinuating informer, if ye thought of speaking to his Lordship, 
as ye promised, about the bit 'rear of rint that we* was owing since 
last Lady Day come twelvemonth “ Yes, I mentioned it to him.” 
— “ Troth, then, it’s mighty quare that the agent was threatening us 
this very day to drive, if we didn’t out with the'mondy— an impossible 
tbiog, your Reverence knows, these mortial hard litites. “ Mighty 
qu^er, truly, Mister Blaney, that an agent should press for rent 'due a 
full jrear ^d a half. *’ — “ Ay, but when a body sells his kith and kin, 
as I do, to your honour and the magistrates, who ever heard of hii 
being axad for tint ? A&d> pra^y Wbat tidings have you brought 
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us ever worth your rent ? I can ti^t you, our last ntght^s bootleal ride 
has angered his Lordship against you ; and you must down with the 
rent, or— -its value, Blahey,— you understand me?”-— “ Ye want it in 
blood, then? * answered the informer ; * and yet did’ntyou a while ago 
bid me lie by ? ** — " Yra, and bid you still. It is not blood we look 
for yet at your hands, but a hint , some sound and solid fiict, an emis- 
sary’s or a leader’s name, that w'^ may watch him and ^uow how to 
trust you. ” — “ Could your Reverence, think you; gtvwme, in yoi^r 
own hand'Wnting, a promise that I would’nt be bother’d for the 
rint ?” — * I could.” — “ Then, if your honour will. Til out plump with 
a pretty thing — one that will glad your Jieart.”— “ Glad my lieart f — 
what do you mean ? ” — “ 1 mane the name of a gintlemafU born and 
bred, and sworn with us — that’s what it is.”-—'* Wlio is he, first?**— 
No, no, by my s— , I’ll be quit with the rint, afore I blab a sylla- 
ble.” — “ Well, then, you shall have it, — but if you deceive me ** 

“ Blaney stood brogues in hand,'ready to depart.— “ Who' is he ?'* 
repeated the Curate. — ‘‘ It’s young Dillon of the’ Grange,” quoth the 
too veracious informer ; “ he’s a swoilh' man, as true as 1 am ! and, 
by the cross of that,” continued he, kissing his two forefingers, ** I’ll 
Spake not another word the night. ”■ * 

Another portrait in this story is, as we understand, liord 
Castletown Belville, one of those new created Peers — those *imar 
* gines subitae,’ — whose spick and span coronets shine out in 
the Irish Peerage, labelled overwitn the items of the services 
by which they acquired them. Juvenal says that Nobility, in 
qnworthy hands, is but a torch held forth to throw a lustre 
over shame; — but this comparison is two dignified &r the 
Castletown Belvilles of the Peerage, whose rush-light fdbility 
scarce throws even a glimmer of glory over the small iniquie 
ties in which it had its origin. A creature of this kind is thus 
introduced. 

* It was sotne distance from Cappagh to the seat of the Peer, and 
mid-day had already burst , forth from its veil of clouds, and shed a 
momentary gleam upon the woods of Belville, when Mr Crostwhaite 
was admitted through the newly-erected gate-way that graced the 
entry to the domain. A modern avenue led circuitously through 
lawn and grove, over factitious lake and ornamented -bridge, and at 
length displayed the plaster towers and turrets of Castle Belville, 
rearing themselves in all the glory of Roman cement, marking the 
old attic windows of the ancient mansion and its hpge old , chimneys, 
now di8mantled,-T-and deservedly so, since they had ceased to send 
forth the voluniioous vapours of the once'hospitable kitchen. The ar^ 
chitecture of the Castle was the newest mixture of the Greciaa 
and the Grbthie ; ^nd windows, square and modern; that mightibfve 
graced a mansion la the west of London^ , stood oddly by the^sido of 
Gothic porta}, vaulted imd frptted^ Jdiat #dtild baye served u 
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no unapt entry to a monastery in the days of 6t Coiomb or St 
Patrick. 

* Ainan certainly^ of refined and various taste yras his Lordship; 
whose hobby'horse was this his feudal fortress, stri^^g in mock loop- 
holes, plaster bartizan and turret, against the hostile, clans of Cardem 
and White-boys, that menaced th'? Chief in his castle. So great 
were, either his Lordship’s terrors . or his love for the picturesque, 
that he had Obtained permission, through his very good friend the 
Secretary of State, to have a guard stationed in his cattle, by which 
means he was enabled tor plant a sentinel on his ramparts ; — an ac- 
tual live man in red, with a real musket, instead of the wooden, well 
painted figure of a Highlandbr, with appropriate firelock, which it 
had been the Peer’s intention there to erept. In short, a happier 
man could not be (not excepting my uncle 'Toby himself), than was 
the Lord Castletown Belville in his gingerbread castic, his tcrrbrs, 
his soldiers,* and his Commission of the Peace. There he barricadoed 
himself o* mghts, and walked his ramparts like a noble brigand of the 
) Apennines in the brain of Mr^ Iladcliifc ; thence he issued upon 
such daring expeditions as we have described ; and from thence were 
dated his important dispatches to the Viceroy of Ireland, who af- 
fected all deference in return, if not to the Peer’s activity, at least 
to his influence, as Lord of the only borough in that part of the 
kingdom.’ 

The other stories in this worH are far inferior to * the Car- 
.dersj’ — with the exception, perhaps, of ‘ Old and New Light,’ 
in which the mischiefs produced among a people like the Irish, 

■ by the ofidciousness of Saints and Bible Missionaries is, with 
copsidtfable ability and humour, exposed. Indeed, however 
excell^t may be the intentions of those worthy disturbers of 
the peace, their evangelical labours have, as far as we can learn, 
produced nothing as yet, but what there is already an abundant 
cr^ of in Ireland, without their help — speechifying and discord. 

The work next on our list — ‘ Tales of the O’Hara Family’ — 
is, perhaps, the most powerful, altogether, of this whole class 
of Irish Novels. There is a vigour and raciness in every page, 
which atones for much ^of exaggeration and bad taste. The 
genius of the writer, like that irregular oHspring'of fire, the* 
Potheen of his native land, has not only a strength, but a wild- 
ness of flavour about it, which it would be in vain to look for 
ip productions more amenable to the gauge of criticism. What bd 
jpves is Irish Falemum, but it is also the *J'umosim Falernuni; * 

It is, indeed, one of the great merits of this wbrk' that the por- 
triuts from low life, which it contains, have been evidently sat ■ 
for on the^ spot -the humour comes authentic from the ydry 
source, witliout having gone through any rdinihg process on 
the way, and,; though occaaim that he can 
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write with much elegance and sweetnees, there in genera^ a 
ion de brigand assumed in his styl^* which throws an air of 
truth and authority over his White* Boy recitals. 

The first of these Tales, * Crohore of the Bill-hook,’ is that 
which, we believe, is most admired in Ireland. To enter, how- 
ever, with due sympathy, into this wild and striking story, it 
would he necessary to come prepared with a much fuller know- 
ledge of the condition, habits, and modes of expression of the 
lower orders of Irish (among whom the adventures entirely lie), 
than could be expected from a mere English reader. There 
is also, at the very outset, a degree of violence in the incidents, 
which inclines persons, who have often been taken in by this 
cheap mode of producing effects, to pause with suspicion on the 
threshold of a novel, which opens with no less a supply of the 
terrible than three murders and*an abduction — all performed 
by the same master-hand. The rest of the narrative is entirely 
occupied with the pursuit and the crapes of the supposed per- 
petrator of these horrors, in' whom the faculty of Sir Boyle 
Uoche’s bird — that of ‘ being in two places at once* — is multi- 
plied beyond the usual privilege of ubiquity in heroes. Mys- 
tifications and apparitions succeed each other rapidly — a train 
of bonders is laid which explode in nothing, and the only solu- 
tion given of all the marVels that have happened, is one still 
more marvellous and insoluble than any, namely, that the mur- 
ders, instead of bein^ perpetrated by the person most marked 
out, both by disposition and circumstances, fo.r such a, deed, 
have been committed by a jovial, good-humoured young fel- 
low, of whom nobody entertained the slightest suspicion, and 
whose motives were far from being proportionate to the instiga- 
tion of any such crime. Notwithstanding, however, these, de- 
fects of the story, * Crohore of the Bilwiook ’ is an original 
and powerful, prodhetion ; and to those who can read with faci- 
lity, the humorous jargon of the lower orders of Irish, must 
be as full of amusement as it is of picturesquetiess and interest. 
We have looked in vain for any passage sufficiently detached . 
from the narrative, to admit of xitixwg framed as a specimen of 
the whole.' We shall be happy, however, if we have so far ex- 
cited the curiosity of die reader, as to induce him J;q form his 
own opinion at the fountainhead. Should he be deterred b^; 
the interspersion of Irish, and of phrases not at least English, 
through the dialogue, let him turn to the tale of * John Doe,*fh , 
the jUst volume, where he will find, with less of these interriip--: 
tidhs, a story,. to our taste, far more interesting, and yet with tne 
same vigour .of touch, truth of costghi^j^ viyidness qf coiour- 
iiig, whrch are so rcmarkdbte’htjK^tfiK^fand which render tMs 
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author one of the most masteriy painters of national character 
that have yet appeared in Ireland. 

In closing the volurac) we c&nnot reust giving the following 
anecdote, which, as a* caricature of the difficulties that the Irish 
Protestant clergyman sometimes encounters in finding evert a 
^ dearly beloved Roger’ to respond to his prayers, will, we 
think, amuse the reader. 

* It is a Protestant Church, Where the beneficed clergyman* reads 
prayers, as Swift often did, to one old lady who lives near, and, •.-if 
the roads be good, — to two. . Sometimes, indeed, the clergyman’s 
clerk represents, in a large and cold church, the imaginary congre** 
gation of the parish. Nay, O’Clery gravely asserts that, upon a par- 
ticular occasion,, even this parliamentary kind of representation 
ceased. His story is, that the old clerk died of a pleurisy, caught 
dqring a winter’s attendance in die damp and deserted building, and 
that, for three months, as there was no second Protestant of bis rank 
in the parish, his office remain^ vacant. Some bungling endeavour 
at a schismatic substitute was, however, made ; 'a young Popish pea- 
sant, attracted by the salary, promised to attend ^ but, as the fear 
of a long penance, and, I believe, everlasting damnation to boot, for- 
bade him to he present at heretical ceremonies, he contrived’^to re- 
concile his conscience to his interefsts in the following manne^Hur- 
ing service, the -fellow walked outside of the church, spelA^' the 
tomb-stones, or whistling an Irish ditty ; it was conceded that, when 
tbc clergyman came to any part that required the response of a plerk, 
he should ejaculate hem!” — and at this signal the young man ran 
to the churchrdoor, thrust in his head,, and, having roared out 
** Amen,” returned to his private amusements, and so got through 
the service. ’ 

. Tlli^.,noveI entitled * O’Hara .or 1798/ relies for its chief in- 
terest. rts may be guessed from the title,, on the connection of 
its personages with that memorable rebellion which Protestant 
r^ublicanism loaded to the muzzle^ but to Which Catholic bi- 
gotry applied the match. Major O’Hara, with whose history 
we grea^r part of the first volume is occupied, haVirtg served 
in the American war, ilstttrns to his paternal seat in Ireland ; 
and, during the period of the volunteers and the few interesting 
years that follow, takes an active^ and distinguished part in the 
political' irtipyements of the day. Being an intiirtate friend of 
A<ord Edward Pitzstephen, (under which name the author has 
fetched the character of the pliant artd unfortunate JLord. Ed« 
’i^rd Fiteger^d), Major O’Hara becomes so fay , itnplicated in 
the political designs of fbat nobleman, as to draw down i^on 
himself the signal vengeance of . Oovemnient : an^ being 
brought to tri^i|n.der t^e insurrection lUw, he.is, upon the tes- 
timony ofu prti^red i^ymer> fiKund guilty end ekeeutod. His 
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son Henfy O’Hara,’ Vrhd is now proparly the hero of the work, 
full of vengeance and despa^, joins the ranks of the rebels, and, 
having distin^ished himself as a leader in the fatal battles of 
Antrim and Ballinnhinch, escapes after a variety of adventures 
to France. The following description of a rebel encampment 
is, we believe, as correct as it is curious. 

‘ The position chosen by the rebel, leaders was ' rather beautiful 
than strong. On the crest of an eminence, covered with the freshest 
verdure, their forces were bivouacked ; and as some pains had been 
taken to introduce at least the semblance of military regularity, 
the appearance of their line ^r^s not uninteresting. The absence of 
the requisites for encamping was little felt, the weather, being dry 
and sultry ; and the friends of those on the hill had sent ample tup* 
plies for the revolutionary commissariat. Strong pickets were ad-’ 
vanced olong their front, and some of the' youthful leaders were in- 
defatigable in using precautionary measures against surprise. On 
the flanks of their position, cannon, form'erly belonging to the volun- 
teers (which .had hitherto been concealed front the searches of tbb 
.Royalists), were mounted. 

‘ The fear of the rebel forces presented a very different scene. 
Booths 'similar to those erected at Irish fairs and patterns, were fre- 
quenl;>j^h these some were drinking, and others dancing to the mu- 
sic of ipis itinerant harpers and pipers, who had flocked in -numbers 
to the damp. Cattle were plentifully slaughtered ; and the pfofufion 
and hilasity of the scene had more the appearance of a rustic ^a, 
than the assemblage of a band of patriots, about to strike for life and- 
liberty. By one road, a flock of sheep were brought in ; by another 
a string of men, armed and unarmed, were advancing. One car caide, 
loaded with with a cask of powder, and the next with a keg of whisky. 
A hundred voices were calling to each other, and had the f^ 'of 
nations depended on producing a given person, no one could proba- 
bly have named the place where he might be found. 

Yet, mob-like as was the appearance of tha insurgent, thipre weph 
materials among them, had they been only properly employed, ad<e-'- 
quate. to effect the niost important objects. Of the thousands on the 
hill, doubtless a great majority was drawn thither by the no- 
velty of the jjusiness. Some had collected ftom curiosity-— 
from compulsion— -the prospect of good, cheer had induced some 
—a hope of plunder had instigated others; — one had been brodght. 
by his wife, and a second been persuaded by his neigbbour-r-a few,"' 
however, came there seeking freedom, and freedom only ; and many, 
a breast in the crowd had devotion within it, to have hlled a rank in 
the of Thermopyls I These men, indeed, were to be dreaded^f 
the' overwhelming advantage of martiki discipline did not deter thekrt 
from; striking for victory i and the alteinatfve in the scaffold^! 

had’ dot terror to appad them from 

* As the afterhoon i^>p0(>Bchkd,:the cmne'ftequdnMY 
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in, announcing the march of the Royal army. Eaolt frerii report of 
their advance had very contrary effeji^ on, the hearers. Some re- 
ceived it with cool, determined resolUHpil ; isoine with indifference ; 
and others with evident alarm. A few drop{i^ng shots turned the 
eyes of all to the road by which the King’s troops were expected.' 

The love affairs of this novel have» at least) some degree of 
novelty to recommend them. The hero, young O’Hara — like, 
the man in Xenophon with a pair of souls — has two loves, which 
alternately occupy his heart, without interfering at ail incon- 
veniently with each other. . In escaping from the^field of battle 
with a life forfeited to the scaffold, he finds his to a seclud- 
,cd garden pavilion, the favourite hafint of one of these fair ob- 
jects of his. affection, who had been forced, during his^ absence 
to marry his most inveterate enemy. Here in this luxurious 
retreat, ne lies concealed from every eye, and before long, takes 
revenge upon the Orange husband, in a way somewhat top cir- 
cumstantially described for the purity of modern taste.. At 
length, however, this confinement, however agreeable, becoming 
irksome to him ; he contrives to open a communication with sdine 
of his followers; and, one star-light night, leaving a. valedictory 
note for his mistress, jumps out of the window. He then ipakes 
his way through many dangers to the sea-coast, when||tducky 
rebel I he finds not only a smuggling vessel ready to rec^« him, 
but. his other mistress, (Lady Constance Loftus!) wd^ug for 
him on the shore, and determined to be the compa||flra of his 
exile. A Dissenting minister, also a rebel; being cmveniently 
among the passengers, the marriage between the United 

Irishman and Lady Constance is performed bemfe they em- 
bar|r, the captain of the smuggler exclaiming, a^)ie well might, 
on sluing the whole party kneel down upon tlm 'sand. * An’ it 
* be not prayers they are at ! was ever the likevkhown in a civi- 
‘ lized country ?* 

All this we confess, sounds ridiculous enpugti ; but tlie novel 
on the whole, has considerable merit, tl>e style is unaffected and 
lively, and the feeling throughout is, in the best sense of the 
word, Irish. . ' 

The author of * the Adventurers ' — the most recently pub- 
lished of any of these novels — has gone, for his events and per- 
sonages, as far back as the^reign of Elizabeth ; and; in this re- 
spect, the sameness of the policy pursued toward? Ireland tor 
so many centuries, offers an advantage ‘ to the novellist, which 
he would in train look for in those happier countries, that have 
been suffered^ keep pace with the civilization of the rest of 
the world. . / .I^.pnrtraits of past times are sure to hav6 no aft- 
ticpiatcd aiv abbi^th'em ; And he may Aiij<^ at once the' safety 
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of deaili^ with dead peretmages atid mlviuna^e of a direct 
application to the living. , |]|^ced, jir,iTC Seven Sleepers, whose 
.slumber, wc are told, during the persecuting reign of 

Deciiis, and lasted fwo hundred yearsjhad takea a nap of the 
same duration in Ireland, they would'have found no very great 
change to astonish them at the end of it. Going to sleep in one 
persecution, they would most probably have wakened in ano> 
ther; — they , would have found the government and the people 
by the ears, just as they had left them,— -and the former as wrong- 
headed and the latter as miserable as ever. 

Of this parallel between past and present times the author of 
* the Adventurers’ has very skilfully availed himself; and in the 
old system of trimming between the Irish and English interests, 
(always to the ruin of both), which was pursued by ^some of the 
Deputies of Elizabeth’s reign, has' shown us the prototype of 
’ that strange com^oromise between Orangeism and Liberalism, 
which forms the principle of the Irish Government at present ; 
and which has been well described as, at one time, an orange 
coat with green facings, and at another, a green coat, faced (as 
it is just now) with orange. 

The great O’Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, is the hero of 
the nowei; and the long labyrinth of adventures in which he and 
the oth» personages are involved, is chequered throughout by 
all that variety of chivalry, gaiety and fierceness, which mar^ 
the character of the singular people ‘among whom the story is' 
laid. The descriptions of Irish scenery through these volumes 
arc touched with the hand of a poet; and the images by which 
the style is enlivened are, in general, happy, — though sonj^e* 
times, it must be owned, chargeable with that superfinerj(^i>f 
phrase and thought, to which the Irish — who were fjBflge-w'br- 
shippers in style as well as in religion— are but too much ad- 
dicted. 

The following exploit, which is here attributed to the hero, 
O'Neil, would have been too incredible even for a romance, If 
the history, not bf Ireland, but of Fraitce,*had not borne full 
testimony to its triith-^the narration being little more than co- 
pied (as the author had better, perhaps, have acknowledged) 
from the account given by Sully of the retaking of Fescamp by 
Bois-rose. The object, in the novel, to surprise the Castle of 
Carrickrohan, which is described as standing on an emin^ice^ 
over the sea ; and the sentinel who was to be on gutard at night' 
in tlie upper chamber of the Castle, having agrej^ to let down 
a ladder qf ropes from the window that opened u^^.the water, 
a detacluhent head^ by Bafpal (to whom pvece- 
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dence in the enterprHn) are thas deedribcd as having availed 
themsdves of this perilous mode pfe^^lade 

The ftext night was waited for impatiently by the whole detach- 
ment. The day had been iBtormy, and the Hoop was compelled to 
stand out to sea ; but towards evening the wind fell, and she re- 
sumed her former station. The .moon also bid her countenance, as 
if intending to favour the enterprise. The surface of the water was 
still rough with the breeze of the morning, when the. sloop (every 
light below the hatches) stood in under the Castle walls. The long, 
boat was manned with the bravest spirits of the army, including 
Bagnal and O'Neill, and they proceeded close in shore, observing 
the most perfect silence, to wait the midnight watch. It was very 
dark, and now and then a rough puff of wind showed that the wea- 
ther was not settled. The surge dashed violently agaihst the rocks 
under the Castle, and the boat kept its position with diffipulty. All 
on board were wet to the skin. At length the midnight watch was 
sounded in the Castle, and as the last notes of the* trumpet died away 
in melancholy cadences, every heart beat with emotions of anxiety, 
somewhat akin to apprehension or terror. It was that feeling which 
^ the stoutest heart experiences, when on the eve of some perilous ad- 
’ venture the thrill of nature when about to encounter fate. 

* All again was silence ; and every eye was directed to the window , 
whence the expected ladder was to descend ; but in the thiqk dark- 1 
ness nothing was visible. After another short period of expectation 
and anxiety, a faint light in the Castle window was discerned, and in 
a little while something was plainly seen descending. In a' few mi^ 
nutes the ladder waved over their heads, and was seized by O’Neill 
and made fast in the bpat. He now tried its strength by ascending 
some steps, and then descended to give precedence to the leader of 
thq, enterprise. Bagnal, after a short conference, ordered two of 
his best soldiers to ascend the ladder; these he followed himself, and 
after’him went four men, with O'Neill h^ngiog up the rear. 'They 

• ascendejl very slowly. 

* They were abopt half way up, or near it, when the moon, which 
had not yet appeared, made her way through the clouds, as if to look 
at this strange experii^en^t. The ladder did not hang immediately, from 
the window, but was projected by some means, so as to bang at a lit- 
tle distance from the Castle wall. The light* of the moqn, as it now 
shone brightly, showed the adventurers all the terrom of their situa- 
tion. 'The space above them, which was yet to be ascended, appear- 
ed of appalling height, ap^ .the pendulous ladder ^.swung fearfully. 
Bijt the party continued undauntedly to ascqnd, unUl the splash of 

. ears- told them that the boat had left the bouom of the. ladder, and, 
on looking down; they beheld it, in fact, la the moonlighj:, moving 
away towards the sloop. This, which they, did pot expect, till they 
had gaued* the wi|^4o7i *tru^ . them scatf thing awfpl pnd NjrrU 
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ble. Above 'ibem was tbe enemy, and beneath was the roatiitg 
element. WliUe those 4hot|g|itB passed in the men’s raincls, the wind 
rose and swept rounds the Cutle in -fitful gusts, «c.companiefi with 
showers of rain, which lashed the Castle walls as if in anger ; while 
the sea answered to the voice of the storm as to a master, spirit, 
which it was bound to obey. It was now a night, which might shake 
a firm heart even in an ordinary situation. The men halted. The 
terrors of their position had benumbed their hearts. Bagnal strove 
to encourage his leaders,, but they would not move. Panic had gain- 
ed full possession of them. 

* After a short pause, O’Neill urged the daojger of further delay., 
and Bagnal renewed his commands and entreaties to proceed. But 
the men had become refractory and furious in their flight, and, un- 
der the influence of that inexplicable eftect of terror, which leads 
men to rush upon certain destruction in their efibrts to escape from 
doubtful dangei*, they threatened to cut the. rope upon whi^ they 
were all suspended,' apd to suffer the w'hole party to drop into 4he 
sea. Dissension and defiance of authority added to the horrors of 
their situation. While they hung thus upon the rope, the storm in- 
creased, and flung them about as a feather ; and the lightning, which 
now mingled in the blast, and sometimes spread round the castle a 
vesture of fire, brought with it a new danger, — that of discovery. . . 

' The men were still intractable, and Bagnal appeared to be in 
despair ; when -O’Neill, fiesiring the man before him to stand fast. 


To enable the reader to compare die novellist with thef hist^en, 
we shall give an extract from .Sully’s narrative ; — the rock of' l^s- 
camp, he tells us, was six hundred feet above the sea, and the scal- 
ing party consisted of fifty persons 

* Qu’on se represente au nature! ces cinquante hommessuspchdus 
entrqle’Ciel et la Terre, au milieu des ten^bres, nie* tenaiis .qu’4 
une machine si peu sCiro qu’un l^er manque -de precaution,, la t-ra- 
hison d’hn'Soldat raercenaire, ou la moindre peur pouvoit les pi^ci- 
plter dattt les abymes de la mer, ou ies ^eraser sur les rochCrsf, Qufou 

J rjoigne Ja bruit des vagues, la hauteur du roeber, la lassitude el^ 
’^pidsemeht y avoit dans tout cela de qiioi faire tourner fa t£te 
la' {ilus assuree de Id troupe, -^omme eli'e commenga,' en effet d 
tourner d CdluUla mdme qui la conduisoit. Ce sergen't dit a ceux 
qui le sulvbieht qu’il ne pouvbit plus robnter, & que le cebur lui de- 
failloit. Bbis-rbse, d qui ce discours doit passer de bouch^.en bouche, 
et qui s’en^a^perbbvbit, parce qa'oti n^vanebit plus, prend son parti 
sans' balfiiicer. II passe par dessus le corjps de ttfiis les bmquante 
qui le precedent, en le's' avertissant de se tenir fernieBi b.t arrive 
jusqu^au premier, qu’il essaye d^abbrd de ranimer. 'Voyant que par- 
le -dottcew tl ne pebt en Venir d bout, il I'dbligef'l^ 'pnignard dans 
les reins, de tnontbr; ets^yiM doute que b’jl rauroit pbig- 

nardd et precip^yians l%iner. " 
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clambered orier his shoulders, and passed hln>. Haying achieved 
this with success, he tried the second, and t^fB third, and finally pas- 
sing over the heads of the whole party, he found himself Ibremost on 
the ladder; and ascending rapidly, soon gained the Castle window. 
In an instant, as if by magic, the terror of the soldiers passed away, 
and .they all followed their intrepid leader. A ‘few minutes more 
{ilaced,thera in safety in the chamber where Callaghan waited their 
arrival. ' 

Wc would gladly have adverted to a few more of these pro- 
ductions of the sister country, — particularly to a work entitled 
‘ Fairy Legends, of the South of Ireland,’ through which there 
is a considerable sprinkling of Irish fun* and fancy, and where 
the humorous idiom of the lower orders is preserved, unencum- 
bered by those difficulties of orthography and Celtic, which 
)>uzzle the readers of ‘ Croliore of the BilUhookj’ — but we 
have already devotetf sufficient space'to the subject. We can- 
not, however, conclude, without remarking, as a point of far 
more importance than even the merits of a novel, that through- 
put all the works which we have noticed in this article, — writ- 
ten as they are, by men of no ordinary talent, and exhibiting 
on the part of some of them, a knowledge of Irish character, . 
. which shows that they have turned up tiie soil from its very 
ilcpihs, — the same feeling and opinion predominate with regard 
to. the cause of the misfortunes of that country ; the same deep- 
felt'Tonvictiouiihat, without the* removal of that bar of disquali- 
fication, under which the great mass of her people lies, there 
can never b^ either peace for Ireland, or safety for the Empire! 
It Jb' pleasant, after ages of bad romance. in politics, to find thus, 
at. last, good politics in romances. 

W.e have not yet heard that any Omt^e Novels have been ad- 
miifistercd as an antidote to these liberal productions ; but we 
should like much to see the experiment tried. Some of those 
/Reverend persons, who have shown. themselves so meritoriously 
ready, at every becl$;'of their employers, for alh. possible ser- 
vices^ will surely take' uff the gauntlet of romance in their be- 
half^ and show bow far Tithes and Church-rates may be made 
mutters of sen(iment. The author of the Ethiopica has proved, 
not onl^ that a Bishop can write a romance,*— but still more 
Wonderful — that he can prefer his romance^ hia-bishoprick 
.'and though .neither of these achievem'enis can be expueled frojpa, 
any df the Irish Bench, there are subalterns in plenty to whom 
the task might be delegated. 

See Qayle, Art. Heljoddre,. 
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Art. VI. 1. Journed qf a Residence in the Bttrnihan Empire^ 

and more particularly at the Court of Ainarapooraiu ' By 

Cai'tain Harim Cox. 1821. 

2. Annal^<if Oriental Literature, 1820. 

3. The Calcutta Government Gazette. 1823o24« 

^T^he progress ofConquest and Commerce lias at length brought 
us into contact with the almost unknown tribes that in- 
hhbit that fair and fertile portion of Southern Asia which ex- 
tends between Hindustan and Chinn. Having been fortiinate 
enough to get access to some original sources of information, 
Ave propose now to lay before our readers a slight arid hasty 
sketcn of the state and capabilities of this interesting region. * 

. The Hindu Chinese countries extend* from about the lon- 
gitiule of •92'’ to 108° East, and from the latitude of 7° to 
26° North, being bounded by Bengal to the north-west — by 
Boutan and China to the north — by China to the north-east, 
and surrounded in every other direction by the Ocean, with 
the exception of the narrow isthmus to the South, which di- 
vides them from the Malayan Peninsula. 

The inhabitants of this extensive region, while on their 
eastern and western borders they approximate in many jpar- 
ticulars to their neighbours the Chinese and Hindus, Imv^’yet 
a general and distinctive character pervading the wh()le, ’ and 
obviously marking them out as one of those great groups, or., 
families of nations, into which our species is divided. This 
indeed, is sufficiently indicated by the similarity of their physi-r' 
cal foriri and stature — by the cognation and kindred genl^ of 
their language — by common manners and institutions — by it 
common religion, ■ and in general, amongst the doriiinant urid. 
leading tribes, by a common Standard and measure- of civiliza-'^l 
tion. The wars and revolutions of this remote race liRve in all, 
known times been confined, almost without exception, among 
themselves. — They have not been invaded or subdueil, like ui-‘ 
most all the r^t of the world, by hordes of distant strangers-^ 
an advantage, or perhaps a disadvantage, which they proba- 
bly owe to 'the physical and geographical difficulties of the 
countries they inhabit. 

The Hindu Chinese, in their diiFerent diviskmi^ exhibit very 
various degrees'of mvilization ; some' being mere savages, and 
others, in point oAattainment, standing itl the second class 
among Asiatic natrons. ' Iri the higheist rai^'.'cer^inly, • begin- 
ning our enuiinplion fimm west -(6 east, n^y $e glabed the 
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Durmans, the Peguanst the Siamese^ the . people of Lao, the 
Kainbojans, »nd the Anam, C 0 Qi|>rehen<hng ^e two nations 
called by us Cochin Chinese aif^rTonquinese. In the second 
rank stand the lesser nations bordering, upon Hindustan, — As- 
sam, Cachar, Cassay, and Ar^an*; and of the lowest order are 
a multitude ot‘ savage or semibarbarous tribes^, of svhom the 
catalogue is too numerous for insertion-^tribes in tdl periods, 
either the slaves of the leading races, or only escaping servi- 
tude ip the recesses of barren mountains and inhospitable 
forests. 

; During the whole of tjie three centuries that jEhiropeans hare 
been acquainted with these natiou.s, they have waged among 
themselves, without the aid or instigation of strangert>, as ac;* 
tive and unremitting a course of hostility and devastation — as 
^Ipody and revolting a warfare, for conquest and reverse, as 
any on the records o£ the world. In this strife, there has been 
a perpetual oscillation of advantages and defeats, and of con- 
quest and subjugation, in which the Burmans, the Pcguans, 
the Siamese, and Kambojans have alternately taken the lead, 
but in which the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese, though 
warring actively with each other, or repelling the invasions of 
the Chinese, have, till lately, taken but little part. About 
thirty years ago, one of those violent and protracted paroijtysms 
to .which these countries have in ail times been exposed,* subp 
sided at last from the exhaustion of the parties, and* left behind 
it the political arrangement which now subsists, a&d b^ which 
the ^hole of this region is divided into the three great Empires, 
of. #hich we now propose to give a hasty account. 

' Beginning ftx>m the west, the first of these empires is that 
of the Burmans. The original country of this people lies 
between the 19th and 94th degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the 95th and 98th of east longitude ^ but their empire 
now comprehends also tbe subject kingdoms of Fegue. aiid 
Araeon^ and the lesser principmities oi Assam, CaChar, and 
Cassay. In a central add sout^rly direction, it borders upon 
the country of. the Siamese, between the 2Sd and 93dsdegrees 
of latitude ; but the Burman conquests Irom |h<e’ latter people 
run along the coast of the Bay iof Bengal, in a narrow strip of 
from 50 tb 80 miles, down to the llth degree c^ north latitude. 
It may be estimated to contain, in round numbers, . about 
219dl00 square geographical miles. The history! of BurmaP 
con<|.uest is shortly told. ' This -.people, t^- most r^stlesa and 
ambitious> of the. Hindu Chinese tribes Jliveiie found by 'the 
Portuguese, not many years after thair’axuival in India, engage* 
ed in a . contest .with the Peguans^ Urhslf^, yiohe- <^ey had 
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just escaped. TMfy speedily sulsjagsted this people^ and push« 
ed their conquests and devasti^cms to the south) where they* 
wrested manv {provinces 'from Siamese, without being able to 
accomplish their subjugation. Towards ^e middle of me 18di 
century, the Pegnans recovered their independence, and inflicu 
ing upon the Burmans a yoke e^ally severe with that from which 
they themselves had escaped. This state of things continued but 
a few years, when Alompra, a Burman freebooter^ of ferocious 
character, and manners, whom CSolonel Symes, with some ia.< 
genuity and more good nature, has raised to the rank of a hero, 
emancipated the Burmans from the yaj^e of the Peguans, and 
founded thefeigning ^nasty, of whom the present king is the 
seventh in the order of succession; In 1767 the capital of £^aii| 
was captured ; but in the following year the Siamese rose upon ' 
the Burmans, and expelled them from the kingdom, leaving** 
them nothing but the frontier provinces <m the Bay of Bengal, 
already mentioned. In 1 774, the country of Cassay was cop* 
quered; and in 178S the kingdom of Aracan, which brought 
the Burmans for the first time into collision with the British* 
power, an event which has in fact led to- the war in which wei* 
are now engaged. 

The Empire of the B&rm^ns, as thus described, has a sea* 
coast of 900 miles in extent, containing, two fine harbours, 
those of Mergin and Tavoy, respectively in the latitudes of 
12 and 14 degrees, and the accessible embouchures of no ll^ : 
than six great navigable rivers, which witar extensive and al- 
luvial plains. A considerable part of the country is fertile iiiV 
co^i. Its forests afilbrd the most ample supply- or teak of . 
part of Indi^ and for years have supplied materials for the 
construction of many fine ships in the port 6f Rangoon^ as sridh 
as furnished the arsenals and dockyards o( Madras and Gah* 
cuUa. The northern parts of die emmre, though inferior hf ^ 
fertility to the. southern, ate' productive in miaeraT wealth, and * 
afibi'd gold, silver, iron, and dn. The tine Oriental sapphire, 
and ruby exist no where in such perfeetim and aboiidanoe at ' 
in^the dimpinions of Ava. 

The Population of this extensive kingdom has been estimafed 
on little else idian conjecture. Ckdon^ Symes reported it at 
sevmueen millions— .whidi subseijuent inquhrers*rednoed tpaibrat 
eighty and the moat recent accounts to little more thah thffee. 
The first of these estimates is cerUunly exa^ertwCd, and the 
- iMt,- we are nersuaded,' much underrated.:* That.* the popula- 
tion is not of great dabBity,'.it is reasonable^ inte%’ from the- ;, 
badness of thegoverntnentand tbeconseqttentllhtervpf the pecN f 
pie. Mudi of theiairjhoiy^ known , 
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estsi and to consist of impracticable mountains^^-aome is inhabit- 
ed by rude tribes without industry, and the most civilized of its 
inhabitants live in a state of anarchy and misrule, destructive 
of all those peaceful and industrious habits which alone can 
generate or maintain a numerous population. Taking these 
circumstances into calculation, and comparing the Burmaii 
empire with states in a similar condition, and with a similar 
climate, of which the number of inhabitants has been better 
ascertained, we fe^l inclined to estimate its population not 
higher than thirty to a* square mile, which gives a total of be- 
tween six and seven millions of inhabitants. 

The second Hindu* Chinese Empire is that of the Siamese, 
which may be described as extending from the 9Sih to the 
105tli de/^ree of east longitude, and from lhe22d to the 7th 
degree of north latitude ; dr, if we include the. Malayan tribu- 
taries, even down to the 4th degree. Taking it in its widest li- 
mits, it will be found moie extensive than the Burmau terri- 
tory, and to contain an area of at >least 250,000 square miles.' 
The dominant, as well as the most numerous and civilized’ race,, 
are the people usually called Siamese by strangers, and by them- 
selves Thai, whose proper countrye extends from the 7th to 
the 16lh degree of north latitude^ aifd from the 98th to the 
103d of east longitude, comprehending more especially the 
fertile and extensive plains and valleys of the river Menam. 
The subject nations consist of six Malayan principalities — the 
kingdom of Lao, not^ess fertile or populous than Siam itself — 
a portion of Kamboja, and a small part of the ancient Peguan 
dominions. The Siamese territory is bounded to the west^y 
the Barman dominions or the sea— to the north b^ the Burman 
dominions and the Chinese province of Yunan — to the east 
•very where, by the Cochin Chinese empire, and >to the south 
by the sea, or the. newly acquired British territories on the 
Malayan Peninsula. O 41 the Bay of.Bengal, Siam has the fine 
harbour of Junk Ceylon. About six parts out of seven of the 
coast of the Gulf of Siam belong to it, the eastern shore of 
which abounds with sheltered roads or fine harbours. The 
country is watered by two fine rivers, the Menam or^ river of 
Siam, and the great river of Kamboja. The first of these, 
which has a course of 800 miles, disembogues itself at the 
bead of the gulf, after passing through a tract of singular fer- 
tiUty. The fiver of Kamboja, one of the largest in Asia, bae 
its source in the mountains of Yunan in China, disembogues 
itself nwr.the Cape of Kamboja, betwemi the 9th and 10th 
degrees of north latitude, and has a course of full 1500 miles, 
all tropical, and the greater part of U widun the Siamese terri- 
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■torie#. This riv^t like the glved fertility end plenty to the 
countries through which it passes^ and which are equal in pro* 
ductiveness to any lands within the tropics. Siam and its tri* 
butary states are distinguished alike' for the vaHety and abun> 
dance of their mineral and Vegetable wealth. The dependent 
Malayan states and Adjacent portions of thd proper Siamese 
territory are throughout rich in gold ind tin. The latter cun'* 
tains some of the richest iron ores’ in the world, besides c6p*> 
per, lead, and antimOny. The forests of the north^'Sirestem 

f )ortion of the kingdonl supply teak in great abundanee, besides 
ac and dye-woods. The alluvial landa furnish ample harvests 
of rice and sugar-cane ; — the eastern coast of the gulf, includ- 
ing the dependent portion of Kamboja, blaAc pepper, carda« 

' mums, and the yellow drug and pigment, which takes its Euro- 
pean name from the last mentioned country. The shores, at 
the head of the gulf, afford a cheap and constant supply of bay- 
salt, which not only furnishes the ^ole interior of the kingdom 
with this necessary artible, but also all the adjacent countries, 
and some of the principal islands.of the neighbouring archi- 
pelago. Assuming that the territory of Siam is equal in ferti-. 
lity to that of Ava, and knowing, in general, that the people 
have the same share of industry .with the Burmans, and that, 
during the last forty years at least, they have been governed 
with a good deal more moderation than that people, it is reason- 
able to believe, that the dountry is equally populous. If it be 
so, its area will give between seven and* eignt millions of inl^ 
bitants, which is probably the full amount of its pof^ulation. * 

* The authentic nistory of the'ISiamese is of no remote anti- 
quity. They carry, indeed, their own story no further- bock 
than the middle of the 8tfa century of the Christian era ; but, 
in truth, the only facts of it, whidi can be depended upon, are 
told by the Portuguese, who became acquainted .with them in 
the commencement of the‘'16tb century. About the middle of 
that age, the Barmans conquered Siam^ and held it in subjec- 
tion for near thirty years $ when they Werl driven from it by an 
insurreqiion,' similar ki many respects to that which took place 
nearly in onroivn times. In 16t2, the English made their first 
acquaintance wif^ Biatn, their intercourse heipg entirely of a 
.commercial charactm*.' 'In 1621, the Dominican tuad Francis- 
can Monks found the?r way into the kingdom, and .i^ere' follow- 
ed, i# 1662, by the French Jesuits* In 1683» wd find a Greek 
adventurer of the bland of Cephalonta,- the'^son of an inn- 
keeper, and once a scrivener in the employ of our India 
Company, first Ministd* of Biam* artd awayiCg the destinies of 
that distant kkigdcmt Bytheadvieoof this tmlmdaal, and the 
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intrigues of the Jesuits, the Siamese Monarch sent an embassy 
to Louis XIV., which, on its way to France, stopped for a time 
at the British capital, and there concluded a commercial treaty 
with the Ministers of James 11. In 1685 and 1687, the French 
King, in his turn, sent two embassies to his brother of Siam ; 
and with the last of them, a squadron of men-of>war, and a 
force of 500 European ibldiers. The two principal fortresses 
of the kingdom were placed in the hands of these forces; and 
Siam was upon the point of becoming a French province ; but 
the arrogance of the European soldiery, and the pride of the 
Greek Minister, brought aboyt a revolution, in the issue. of 
which the French were expelled the kingdom, the Minister 
lost his life, andf the reigning family the throne. For ISO 
years after this singular evept, and down to the present times, 
European nations held little coniiexion with* Siam, beyond 
a paltry commerce from some parts of their Indian settlements, 
and some feeble efforts to ^ropagatp Christianity. The Bur- 
man invasions, in the middle of the last century, which have left 
Siam in its present conditioq, have already been noticed. Siam, 
since this period, has made large acquisitions on the side of Lao 
and Kamboja, admitted Chinese immigration, and carried its 
commercial intercourse with China to an extent unknown in any 
former periods of its histo^. 

The empire of Cochin China, the third and last Hindi! Chi- 
nese state, extends from nearly the 8th to the 22d degree of 
north latitude, and from the 103d to the 108th degree of east 
longitude. Its greatest breadth is at its northern and southern 
extremities, where, however, itTloes not exceed 180 miles, and 
in the middle it is a narrow strip, bounded by the sea and the 
mountains of Lao. This central portion, extending from the 
11th to the 18th degree of north latitude, is the proper country 
of Cochin China. Its conquered provinces aVeTonquin, Cham- 
pa, and the principal portion of Kaihboja. This kingdom, ei- 
ther within tne giilfs qf Siam or Tonquin, or on the China sea, 
has an extent of 1200 mi)es of coast, containing, besides those 
within the islands, no fewer than nine of the safest and most 
spacious harbours in the world, and the embouchures of five na- 
vigable rivers. The first of the rivers is that of Ksmboia, al- 
ready mentidhed. The second is that of Sai-gon, which falls 
into the sea at Cape Saint James’s, between the lOth and 11th 
degrees of north latitude, and is unquestionably the finest’navi- 
gable river in Asia, since it is free nrom all dangers, and deep 
enough to be navigable for ships of the line for 50 miles from 
the sea. The third is that of Hu4, the cimital, much inferior 
to the two last in size — somewhat difficult of access, but, when. 
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entered, spreading into a wide basin, which Affords a safe and 
commodious harbour. The fourth is the river of Tonquin, 
which, originating in the mount^s of China, has a course , of 
400 miles, passing through a country of extraordinary fertility 
in corn, and watering the walls of the extensive city of Cachow, 
a place with which tne nations of Europe maintained a consi- 
derable and promising commerce during the latter part of the 
17th century. The fifth river is that of Athien, less consider- 
able than any of the others, which falls into the gulf of Siam, 
and was once the seat of some European commerce, being the 
route to the ancient capital and central parts of the kingdom of 
Kamboja. Cochin China, althdugh perhaps inferior in this re- 
spect to Siam, is a country exceedingly productive, both in 
' vegetable and mineral wealth. Kamboja and Tonquin are . 
eminently fruitful in corn, in valuable timber, although it does 
not produce the teak tree, and in drugs. The last mentioned 
country has valuable mines of gold,^silvcr, and iron, and Cochin 
China proper affords the true cinnamon, more prized by the 
Cliinese than that of Ceylon ; sugar, salt, and together with 
Tonquin a considerable produce of rt^w silk, which under the 
wise commercial arrangements of our present administration 
promises to become available for our home manufactures. 

The area of theCochin Chinese dominions is much'smaller than 
that either of Siam or Ava, and probably does not exceed 100,000 
square miles. There is no question, however, but that it is 
proportionally more populous. Bissachere, the latest writer 
who has treated of this country, gives the number of its inha- 
bitants at 23,000,000, which would give 234 to the square mile, 
a statement not to ‘be credited by any one who has been in the 
habit of considering such queationa, and who has observed the 
physical aspect of a 'great portion of this kingdom, and given 
due attention^ to the .badness of the government and the absence 
of industrious habits in the people., . We have heard the po- 

E ulation reckoned at ten millions by bett||:' informed persons ; 

ut probably even this is considerably exaggerated. The su- 
perior population of the Cochin Chinese empire is mainly ow- 
ing to the density of that of Tonquin, the ei^tenstvje and fertile 
plains of which Are admitted by observer}^ of all agn^ to be very 
thickly inhnbited. ' 

; The details of the revolution which ended in the establish- 
ment of this extensive and singular power, are as follows :-r-Its 
principal constituent members, Tonquin and Cochin China^ al- 
though inhabited by a race of the same language and manners, 
had in all known times formed distinct kingdoms, or been re- 
spectively sufayect provinces of the Chinese empire. Champa 
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and Kamboja hai, in like manner, been independent principa- 
lities. In the y^ar 1774, the misrule of the reigning dynasty of 
Cochin China brought on a formidable insurrection, in which 
three brothers, peasants by birth, and robbers by profession, * 
seized upon the throne, conquered Tonquin, and defeated a 
Chinese army which came for its protection. The rrigning 
king fled from the cpuntry, and placed himself under the direc- 
tion of an European missionary, to whose counsels he eventual- 
ly owed his restoration. ‘This person was Pignon de Behaim, 
titular bishop of Adran, and apostolic vicar of Cochin China, a 
native of the city of Brussels. In 1787, the king, trusting his 
eldest son to the care of this person, sent them on a mission to 
France to claim the assistance of the Court of Versailles. An 
.offensive and defensive alliance was accordingly concluded, by 
which France was to have furiiished to her a))y a fleet, an army, 
and money, and to have received in return a considerable terri- 
torial cession, and many commercial privileges. The Revolution 
whfchf shortlyafter broke out, prevented France from entering up. 
on a career which must have involved her in an immediate war 
with Great Britain, and ended in rendering Cochin China a pro- 
vince of one or other of these European powers. The matter ter- 
minated more fortunately for the independence of the country. 
The Bishop D' Adran returned to Cochin China in 1 790, bring- 
ing with him fourteen or fifteen European adventurers, chiefly 
French Royalists, who had fled from the proscriptions of the 
Jlevolution. With the assistance of these persons, among 
whom there were naval and military officers and engineers, and 
with a small party of his own adherents^ the King of Cochin 
China, a man of enterprise, firmness, and Ability, for an Asiatic 
and hereditary Prince, fornied a fleet, disciplined an army, and 
tcmistfucted fortifications on the principles of European science. 
.Ikgainst Such means the native tactics the iqsurgents, al- 
though hot unskilful, and backed by a majority of the people, 
proved qttite iUefie^ve ; and in the course of twelve years he re- 
conquered his patrimiMiiai domimdnsj and added to them the 
richer and more populous country of Tonqhin. In 1809, taking 
advantage of the dissentiims which prevailed in Kambcga, he^ 
partly by fot^ of arms^ 'ahd'' partly 1^ intrigue^ aequirad the 
most .valuable part of that codptry, Wd thus astablished at once 

.. ' • ' ^ I 

o The eldest brothei^ is said to' i^Ve been orlgihslly a blacksmith, 
pud the second, the most able of the three, a gardener. Surii hSve 
atways l^n the agents of -bSvbfotioRS in the%SSt; and when cit- 
cumstattces bring leaders of ' Sach'p 'chtaicteg iitfoacfion, no wonder 
that soi^y riioidd be Stpdoaary. \ 
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the most extensive a|id best organized power which bad ever 
subsisted in that part of the East. The whole of this singular 
fabric, however, may fairly be considered as the offspring of 
European knowledge and civilization; for with all the mera of 
the Cochin Chinese Prince, the genius which created it was 
substantially French. 

After this rapid sketch of the Hindu Chinese countries, tve 
sliall venture to offer a few notices concerning their physical 
geography: — the physical character of their inhabitants^-^their 
language and literature' — their religion — their government and 
their i^oreign relations — concluding with an estimate of their 
financial and military resources. 

The whole of this region of Asia may be described as hot, 
moist, and woody ; a character more or less decidedly marked 
as we approach to, or recede from the equator. It contains at 
least five great alluvial plains, not inferior in extent or fertility 
to those of Egypt or /Bengal ; and... yet the greater part of the 
country consists of mountains deeply wooded, uncultivated, and 
very partially inhabited. From Hindustan' and other countries 
which they resemble in fertility, they differ remarkably In the 
abundance and variety of their metalliferous products. Rice 1$ 
always the principal, and nearly the only, vegetable aliment of 
the inhabitants ; and in this description m corn the Hindu ChL* 
nese countries are singularly productive, usually affording a 
surplus to their neighbours. /Fish is consumed by the inhabi* 
tants in ’largd quantities — other animal food to a very trifling 
extent. In this region the camel and the ass are never seen ; the 
horse rarely, and then nothing better in size than a pony, unfit 
for useful labour or the purposes of war. The ms is not generalf 
the sheep is unknown^ and the goat is not frequent. In shor^ 
the most useful and familiar of the domestic quadrupeds of 
Western Asia and Europe, give place to the almost unive^l use 
of the elephant, the bufialo, and the hog. Even the wild gua^ 
drupeds, familiar to the traveller in Western Asia, disappear in 
the Hindu Chinese oounlries, where- the fox, the jacl^U, the 
hyena, the wolf, the antelope, and tho^ hare, are not to be 
found. . . . . 

In stature, the race of meh^ inhabiting the Hindu Chinese 
eountries is shorter than the Hindu, the Chinese, .or Ihq £uro- 

J iean, but generally taller than the Mfdayan. Their lower 
imhs are well formed, contrary to what.obtains umong the na- 
tives of Hindustan. The hanos of this race are stout* and des- 
titute of tile sofinessond ddicacy which chaiocterlzes those . of 
the Hindu (the primitive aunost intuitive roanu&ctnrer ,0f 
fine muslins). Their ,,|>er8bns soro ha)e upd. sjofficiently rchnity 
but somewhat squab, and without grace or flexibility. The 
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complexion is brown, darker by . some shades than that of the 
Chinese, but never approaching the black of the African negro, 
or even of the Hindu. The face difiers greatly from that of the 
European or Western Asiatic, the features being never bold, 
prominent, or well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not flat. The mouth is wide, . but not projecting-^* 
the lips thick. The eyes are small, having the iris black, and 
the white of a yellow tinge ; but the breadth and height of the 
cheek-bones, which gives the whole face the. form of. a lozenge, 
instead of the oval, which constitutes the line of beauty among 
the nations of Western Asia and Europe, is the most character- 
istic feature of the countenance. Of this race the Burmans are 
perhaps the most athletic, and the Cochin Chinese the lowest 
in stature, being in this respect indeed by far the shortest people 
of all Central Asia ; a circumstance whic*h sufliciently points 
'them out as a distinct race from the Chinese, although appa- 
rently much assimilated to tlvpni by the adoption of many of their 
manners and institutions. 

The general character of the Hindu Chinese is marked by 
the servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and feebleness which 
belobg to political slavery every where. They are at the same 
time temperate, generally abstemious, placable, docile, peace- 
able, and obedient. There is, however, a tameness or dulness 
of character, which, though not amounting to stupidity, is very 
remarkable. They display no strength or variety of character- 
exhibit no romantic feelings, and are, in short, utterly unimagi- 
native. In enterprise and personal courage they are greatly 
inferior to the warlike tribes of Western and Northern Asia. 
There is one feature of their character which deserves more par- 
ticular notioe,— their national vanity. This exists almost uni- 
versally in the most exaggerated and ludicrous degree. The 
Abb4 Gervaise, one of the few judicious writers who has treated 
of the nations of India .beyond the Ganms, describes the 
Siamese as ^ despising all other nations, and being thoroughly 

* persuaded that the greatest injustice in the V^orld was. done to 

* them when their pre-epiinence was disputed.’ . This .particu- 
lar people perhaps carily the foll;^ to the greater height; but 
the Burmans and the Cochin C^binese are little behind them.: 
A Burman warrior, not many years ago, proposed in council 
to .take Fort William and the city of Calcutta with. 8000 sol- 
diem, and to complete the conquest of Hinduatah with as many 
morel He was loudly applauded by the Senators' of his Bur^ 
man Maiesty. On another occasion, a fleet of open boats was 
prepares by the Burman Government for the pui^oseof cross- 
ing the i^ay of Bengal in the soutW weft monsoon, capturing 
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Fort Saint George, and subduing the Carnatic. The late King 
of Cochin China, who was commonly a man of sense, was not 
himself superior to this extravagance ; and although, in many 
respects well acquainted with what was passing in Europe, was 
wont to talk familiarly (fqr he was born and bred an' Ultrh* 
Royalist) of proffering his assistance to Louis XVllI., and 
measuring swords with the Conqueror of Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz !*~-The character we have thus attempted to sketch ap» 
plies generally to all the nations of whom we have been speak* 
ing, although there are considerable distinctions. ’ The ’ Bur* 
mans are more enterprising, more sprightlyf and braver than 
the Siamese. The Siamese surpass ail the rest in vanity ; and 
in point of humanity and moderation have some advantage 
over the Burmans. The Cochin Chinese are more gay and 
social than any of their neighbour^; and, indeed, in these points 
excel all Asiatic people. 

From the confines of Bengal to the borders of China, there 
exist, besides rude dialects, seven languages which have receiv- 
ed a- considerable share of cultivation. These are the Aracan- 
ese, the Burman, the Peguan, the Siamese, the Lao, the Kam- 
bojan, and the Anam. Of alphabets also there are no less than 
seven ; that of Aracan, of Ava, of Pegue, two alphabets of Lao, 
that of Siam and the Kambojan, which is the same as the Pali, 
besides the symbolic character of China which is used by the 
Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese, in a form somewhat modified. 
The Hindu Chinese dialectstire either chiefly or entirely mono- 
syllabic, being so in the greatest degree as we advance eastwards 
To make amends for the absencO of combined syllables, how- 
ever, they are rich in letters and elemental sound. The Siamese, 
for example, although it want several sounds which are to be 
found in the languages of the Western world, has S7 consonante, 
14 vowels, arid 6 diphthongs, all expressive of distinct sounds, — 
among which are found several intonations too subtle and diffi- 
cult for European organs. In tbeir alphabetic system, each of 
these is expressed by a separate . character ; for the alphabets of 
the Hindu Chinese nations exhibit the same perfection as those 
of the Indian nations, a phenomenon by no means to have been 
expected, amidst so much rudeness, and that general want of 
precision which l^elohgs to barbarians. ■ These languages are 
all • chacterized by extreme simplicity of structure. ' They are 
destitute of inflections, 'and hence their constnmion ‘depends 
almost ^olly on the principle of juxtaposition. The political 
slavery of the people is, as with many tribes of Asia and Ame* 
rica, engraved upon the genius of their language; and hence the 
existence of a copious pnraaeblogy to distinguish the respective 
ranks pf the speakers. 
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The literature of the Hindu Ciiinese ranks far below that of 
the Arabs, the Persians, or the Hindus ; and is singularly feeble 
and unimaginative. It may be divided into the two branches, 
of profane or sacred ; the first being uniformly written in the 
vernacular, and the second in the Pali) the sacred language of 
the followers of Buddha every where, and the vernacular dia- 
lect of Magada or ancient Bebar. Both are entirely medical ; 
and the first consists of songs, romances, and some rude chroni- 
cles, which make n» approach to truth or accuracy. The wide- 
spread legends of the Hindus, although nearly unconnected 
with their religious belief, are favourite subjects of their lay 
compositions. To this description, it is necessary to make an 
exception for Anam literature, which is entirely borrowed from 
Cjhinese, and bears no analogy to that of the purely Bhuddist 
nations. 

The religion of Buddha is universal from Aracan to Kambo- 
ja inclusive. This worship i-n its doctrine, practice, and moral- 
ity, is the same which is establislied in the Island of Ceylon, but 
differs materially, especially when viewed as a civil institution, 
from the Buddhism of Tartary- Tibet, and Hindustan. In the 
Hindu Chinelc countries, religion is a great business of life. 
The country is covered with temples and toverrun with priests. 
£very male inhabitant must at some period or other of his life, 
enter the priesthood; though he may quit it when he pleases, 
i^nd enter it again at his pleasure. The priests, with their shaved 
-Im^s and flowing yellow garments, live together in monasteries 
t^ays attached to a temple. They are enjoined to observe a 
strict celibacy — to refrain fronl all temporal occupation — to ab- 
stairrfrotn the use of wine| and from destroying animal life; while 
they are directed to pass theif time in asking charity, in study, 
in, meditation, and in prayer. Their occasional duties consist in 
ordaining priests, in solemnizing marriages, and in performing 
funeral rites. In return for so much abstinence and so many 
sacrifices, the Talapojns enjoy a high consideration among the 
people. They are cfdJed* Lords, viewed as the representatives 
of Buddha or Gautama on earth, and every secular person, 
be his rank what it may, must do them homagei. They are ex- 
empt from taxation,--exempt from the sweeping conscription 
which weighs so heavily upon the rest of the people, and the 
temples wherp they, officiate are viewed as places of refnge. The 
people on their part make an absolute surrender of the care of 
their souls to the priests, as a client would .surrender his case to 
his lawyer. They busy themselves at least very little with the 
moral and doctrinal parts of rdigion, and their consciences are 
satisfied by the alms and largesse to the priests, and 
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tbeir occasional contributions to the endowment of temples. The 
prevailing doctrines of the religion of Buddha are those of the 
Metempsychosis, and of a future state of rewards and punish* 
ments, consisting in repeated transmigrations, until the soul be 
absorbed or annihilated. With the Buddhists, there is no su* 
preme God ; the world had no beginning, and will have no end. 
Variety of worship is pleasing to superior beings, but tlieir own 
form is the best, and they are ready to admit all mankind to a 
participation in its advantages. The Buddhist nations aqcprd* 
ingly have never persecuted Christianity ; but its morality is too 
severe for them ; and they insist, according to a favourite ex* 
pression of their own, that although it be a road to heaven,; it is 
one which is too difficult for them to follow. Neither: has tW'^ 
Mahomedan religion, although equally tolerated, made an j - 
progress amongst them. The doctrine of the casts,, which ex*' 
erts so signal an influence over the condition of Hindu society, _ 
is unknown to the worshippers of .Buddha, and, in the Hindu 
Chinese countries especially, not a vestige of it is to be disco* 
vered. Revolting and unreasonable antipathies in the choice of 
food are also unknowp. The Buddhists indeed rather err on 
the other side, being indisodminating and uncleanly in matters of 
diet. Neither are religious penances and austerities among 
them favourite means of propitiating heaven, or gaining tem*- 
poral influence. 

This form of worship, one of the most extensive which 
governs the opinions of mankind, was introduced into the 
Hindu Chinese countries from Magada or Behar in Mitt*' 
dostan, several centuries after the Christian era. Universal 
as far as Kamboja, it exists but partially in Cochin China anti 
Tonquin, where it ceases to be respected, gradually gives way to 
the forms of worship prevalent in China, and is in fact despisetl 
or neglected as influencing the manners and character of the 
people. This we think is lucky — for itsinduence on the stateof so- 
ciety has certainly been by no means either exalting or benign. 
No nation professing this worship ha'^^^ever acquired distinction 
in arts, in letters, or in arms. Professing' mild tenets, and-afFect- 
ing abhorrebce for the shedding oi blood, the votaries of Gau* 
tanaa are reckless of human . life, their laws are sanguinary, 
and cruel executions and proscriptions are no where more com- 
mon than amongst themi 

The Hindu Chinese countries are the true region of pure 
despotic governments. . It might edify a member of the Holy 
Alliance, or a Turkish .Sultan, to behold the finished picture 
of absolute power which is there presented. > The naipes of 
the Burman and Siagtese kings must not, on pain of dead), ^ 
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pronounced by any of their subjects during their liietinie ; and 
the important secret Indeetl is confided only to a few favourite 
courtiers. No one dares to ask after the health or happiness of 
these perfect specimens of humanity, because it is not to be 
imagined that tney can either be side or sorry. The King of 
Cochin China is not supposed by himself or his subjects to be 

2 uite so in)peccabie ; but his authority is scarcely less absolute. 

le governs by his pure will, and never stops short until 
brought up by an insurrection or a revolution. Although imi- 
tiiting the Chinese, the poverty and want of intelligence of his 
•subjects never renders it necessary for him to offer those ex- 
planations, which the better knowledge of their rights, and su- 
perior intelligence of the Chinese, -claims from their Emperor, 
when he is in difficulties. 

The worst and most ihisohievous feature of all the Hindu 
Chinese governments is, the Sweeping claim made by the So- 
vereign to the services of the whole adult male population, — 
a claim which is exacted to tfie fullest practicable extent. Every 
male above twenty years of ago must serve the State, either 
as a soldier or a labourer, at least every third year of his ex- 
istence, with the exception of publig officers and priests. No 
man, therefore, can call his time or labour his own. It is 
this monstrous abuse of po\»rer which, in our conception, ren- 
ders the Hindu Chinese nations so inferior in civilization to 
their neighbours the Hindus and Chinese ; among whom the 
existence of a military cast leaves the industry of the mass of. 
the population so far free from molestation. This is the ser 
cret of the universal prohibition against emigration, which is 
known to obtain in all the Hindu Chinese countries. The 
Hindu Chinese, accordingly, are never seen abroad ; for emigra- 
tion among them is high treason, and equivalent to robbing 
the sovereign of his property and consequence. 

With all this there is, in peaceable times, considerable order 
and regularity»in the governments ; and both civil and crimi- 
nal law- are administered, in a manner more deliberate and less 
summary and precipitate than among the smaller Asiatic na- 
tions. Hence life and property are infinitely more secure. 
The great instrument of government, as in China, is the bam-' 
boo; and with the Hindu Chinese the infliction of a blow is 
no affront or disgrace. All classes are subject to corporal 
punishment; whiA is accordingly viewed only as a kind of 
wholesome parental chastisement. The proceedings of the 
Burman and Siamese governments, through all tlieir depart- 
ments, are slovenly and procrastinating. The contrary is the 
case with of Cochin China, in ivhich an extraordinary 
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promptitude and exactness prevail everywhere, assimilating it 
in no slight degree in this respect to the military despotisms of 
Europe. 

The Hindu Chinese nations have acquired np distinguished 
skill or dexterity in any art, useful or ornamental ; such as the 
Hindus have acquired in cotton fabrics, the Chinese in silk 
and porcelain, and the Japanese, in lackered ware and silks. 
Their science, consisting in a few arithmetical rules, some 
slender knowledge of* astronomy, and much astroloi^, they 
have always borrowed, and still continue to borrow, irorti the 
Hindus and Chinese. Ip the useful arts, .the Cochin Chinese, 
and especially the Tonquinese, have, from their close imitation 
of the Chinese, a considerable advantage over the more wester- 
ly nations. They fabricate cheap, although coarse cottons, for 
domestic use, with light silks, which last, in the infancy of 
European manufacturing industry, were sought after in our 
markets. Another of their commouities was also at one time in. 
repute amongst us, a species of lackered ware, ornamented with 
a rich mosaic in mother of pearl, which still continues to be 
fabricated by the Tonquinese, in great beauty and perfection. 

With the Hindu Chinese nations commences that reserved, ' 
unsocial, and jealous temper in their political relations with 
strangers, which characterizes all the nations of the further 
East, from Bengal to Korea and Japan, and which becomes 
more and more intense as we proceed eastward. This dispo- 
sition, we conceive, has its origin in vanity, ignorance, and 
dread of unknown dangers, but, above all, in that suspicion 'of 
the fidelity of its own subjects, which leads despotic govern- 
ments to hold all novelties and innovations in abhorrence, as 
things that might, by possibility, tend to subvert their ill exer-' 
cised authority. 

The Burman commerce is with China and the British ‘domi- 
nions. To the first it supplies, through the province of Yunan, 
raw cotton, precious stones, and other nadve commodities, re- 
ceiving in return wrought silks and otller manufactured ar- 
ticles. .The intercourse with the British dominions in India is 
far more considerable. In thia traffic the Burmans supplied 

S eat quantities of teak wood, nearly all that was consumed in the 
ingal and Madras provinces, with stic-lac, catechu, and other 
commodities. They received from us in return Indian and 
British cotton goods, and other manufactured ar^cles. This 
branch of commerce, before the present war, shared like others 
in the advantages of the free trade. The Burmans were be- 
ginning to be clothed in British fabrics ; and our merchants, in 
spite of the obstacles thrown in Uieir way, pushed their enter- 
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prises to Amarapura the capital, 400 miles distant from the 
hcacoast, where several of them personally resided. Our ac- 
cess to the country, however, was, through jealousy, confined 
to the single part of Rangoon ; and the rest of a coast 900 
miles in length^ possessing narbours, and leading to productive 
countries, and almost at our doors, has been nearly as little 
known to us during the sixty years of Burman supremacy over 
Pegue, as a similar extent of Japan. Besides the trade con- 
ducted by European vessels, there is a" very considerable one 
conducted by Burman boats, which creep along the coast of 
Aracan in the fine season, and find their way to the capital of 
British India through the Sunderbunds — the streets a’ld shops 
of which may then be seen crowded by these rude strangers, 
readily distinguished from the native inhabitants by the singu- 
larity of their dress, the dirtiness of their persons, their un- 
ceremonious manners, and their lively curiosity. The Bur- 
mans hold no intercourse with Siam. An implacable hatred, 
and a perpetual warfare, subsists between these barbarians — 
the frontier between theni is reduced to a desert — the miser- 
able inhabitants on both sides are waj'-laid and conducted to 
perpetual sjavery, so that any peaceful communication is im- 
possible. . ’ 

The foreign relations of Siam are with China— Cochin 
China — the independent states of the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the European possessions in the same quarter. The first is by 
much the most important. The King of Siam indeed professes 
himself to be a vassal of China; but the dependence is purely 
nominal. Under pretext pf it, two junks of nehr one thousand 
tons each, are sent yearly to Canton, which are exempted from 
duties. During the period of the embassies of Louis the 14th, 
the trade between Siam and'‘ China consisted only of a few 
Junks, and the Chinese settlers in the former country did not 
exceed. S or 4000, according to the statement of La Laubere. 
Within the last SO years, a singular revolution has taken place 
in this respect, which ^prbbably had its origin in the accidental 
circumstance of an adventurer of the half Chinese blood, the 
same who expelled the Burmans, having raised himself to the 
throne of Siam. This person invited the resort of the Chinese ; 
and they are at present spread over the whole kingdom, to the 
number of between 7 and 800,000, engaged in'trade— in handi- 
craft labour — in the manufacture of Sug&r, and in the culture 
of pepper. They conduct,' indeed, the whole' foreign trade of 
Siam, being its only foreign merchants, navigators and sailors.. 
The junks which now trade yearly to China are not less than 
140 in number, nine-tenths of them constructed in Siam, end 
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measuring full 35,000 tons. The number ofChinescjunkscarry^ 
ing on the other branches of the -trade of Siam amount at present 
to about 200 — all smaller than those carrying on the trade with 
China, but still amounting to not less than 30,000 tons. Of these 
from 40 to 50 trade yearly with iur new settlement of Singapore 
—importing grain, salt, oil, fine sugar, and many minor commo* 
dities, and exporting British and Indian manufactures, principal* 
ly cotton fabrics, to the value of 300,000 Spanish dollars. '|'his 
traffic, the creation of the last six years, increases by rapid strides 
yearly, and will soon be of national importance. The trade in 
British vessels is of inferior value, and, according to the state- 
ments which we have seen, amounts annually to five or six square- 
rigged vessels. Since the conclusion of the war, the Ameri- 
cans tried the Siamese trade, but soon abandoned it^ when the 
British, under more favourable "circumstances, entered into 
competition with them. The regulations of trade in Siam are 
less equitable than in Cochin China, and the imposts consist of 
import, export, and tonnage duties, upon the whole, however, 
not very burthensome. There are vexations, however, to be 
complained of. The government Itself is a great trader, and 
being so, necessarily an unfair and unjust' one. It exercises 
monopolies — often claims a right of preemption, and exercised 
a capricious and undue influence,: — all obstacles which time and 
perseverance alone can conquer. 

The foreign relations of Cochin China are with China, Siam, 
and the British possessions within the Streights of Malacca.. 
The King of Cochin China is a nominal vassal of the Chine;|id ! 
empire, which admits him only to the rank of a hereditary 
vernor. The Cochin Chinese monarchs are preposterou^y 
vain of this title, and every new prince at his acce^ion is re- 
gulady invested with it by a deputation from the Court of Pekin. 
With all this the Cochin Chinese sovereigns are substantial^ 
independent; the tribute which they pay is nomin^ ; and any 
interference on the part of the Chinese in the internal affairs of 
the government is stoutly resisted — as in the following case* 
One of the brothers who. headed the last great insurrection, 
effected the conquest of Tonquip. The hereditary sovereign 
called in the assistance of the Chinese, who entered tho country , 
with an army of 40,000 men. The adventurous Insurgent, 
while he solicited from Pekin his investiture as governor of the 
kingdom, attacked the Chinese army-routed itr:-expelled the 
Chinese from the kingdom, apd by intrigue was i^nally invested 
in the government by the arrogant but inc^able Court, of 
China. .The Chinese settled within the domiotphs of Cochin 
China are few in number, in comparison with those settled ip 
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Siam, and lienee the ind.ustry and external commerce of the 
country are also greatly inferior. They do not perhaps in all 
exceed 40,000, the greater pari of whom are engaged in the 
Iron, ^old, and silver mines of Tonejuin. The junks carrying 
oh this traffic amount to aboutf^hali the tonnage employed in 
that of Siam and China : The* ports from which it is conducted 
are Cachao in Tonquin — Hud and Failb in Cochin China pro» 
per, and Saigon in Kamboja, the first and last being the most 
considerajile places of trade. The inland trade between the 
Cochin Chinese dominions and China is probably more consi> 
derable than that by sea. In this intercourse Cochin China 
receives manufactured silks, Knglish broad cloths, and Bengal 
opium, with the copper spelter and lead of Yunan^ and returns 
cotton, areca-nuts, varnish, dye stuifs, and a variety of other 
native products. 

Tonquin and Kamboja conducted with Kuropeailf nations, 
about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, 
a trade which, for those times, was very considerable. It ceased 
entirely about the middle of the last 'century, owing to two 
‘ causes — either of them sufficient for this purpose— the almost 
universal anarchy which has since that period prevailed in 
those countries, and the rigid monopolies of the European na* 
tions. It has begun to revive, on the relaxation of these mono- 
polies, within the last half dozen years; and so different now is 
d»e condition of the world, and the principles which govern the 
intercourse of nations, that we cannot hesitate in believing that 
it will soon regain more than its original importance. Ac- 
cording to detailed accounts which have been shown to us, near 
SO Cowiin Chinese junks now visit yearly the nevv port of Singa- 
pore; and his present Majesty, who has himself a taste for fo- 
reign trade, although not very legitimately directed, sends a 
. number of junks on his own account. In 1825, he added to 
these two si|oare> rigged vessels, constructed and navigated in 
the European fashion, and manned and navigated by native 
Cochin 'Chinese. A few^European vessels have also, as we 
understand, made eidventures from Singapore; and the French 
and' Americans have attempted the same trade, but not very 
fortunately dr very judiciously . Two vessels belonging to the 
latter, of whose voyage we rendered an account in our 8 1 st 
Number, visited the port of Saigon for cargoes of sugar in 1819. 
In'lghorance of the nature of the market, they arrived three 
months after the Chinese junks had already carried off nearly the 
whole disposable sugar, and six months at least before the new 
crops could come in. They insisted on paying their port dues in 
the zinc currency of the kingdom, 120Q.of which are equivalent 
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to one Spanish dollar — a proceeding of the saihe character as 
insisting upon paying a treasury debt of lOOOJ. in England or 
America^ in copper farthings prefa/^. They finally went bil^ 
drawing this legitimate conClmfipi^ that t|ie trade was impracti- 
xable» the inhabitants brutal barbarians iim^ t^e government 
illiberal and vexatious { 't^e French, also h'avp nearly aban- 
doned the trade^ and for tlie same rea^^h, which. hi<^s induced 
them to abandon, nearly every other, branch of .the Indian, com- 
merce, real ini^pacity to cbhduct;it, Incept in a piddling man- 
ner. .<^he trade of 'the Cochin Chinese, empire is at present 
open to all the world, and ,, there exist .no privileges or exclu- 
sions, as had been Tong erroheously.im^ined ih£urppe. In 
1818 the late king instituted a new*||^ari£C which is neither un- 
fair nor onerous.' The duties are levied on the ships dimen- 
sions, on tUh Chinese principle ; and there is, generally speak- 
ing, no impost on the goods exported or imported. The ob- 
stacles which exist result from fhe oppression of the govern- 
ment towards its own subjects; — and not towards strangers re- 
sorting to the country, whose lives and, properties, it may be 
asserted without exaggeration, are as seicure in the ports of 
Cochin China as in those, of amr divilized European nation. 

It is not in bur power to furnish any detmled information 
respecting the financial and military resources of the Hindu 
Chinese nations, which, indeed, &om their nature, are incapa- 
ble. of being stated with any degree of precision. In all of 
them, however, a land-tax jSorms a considerable share of the 
sovereign’s revenue ; b^ut a much smaller one than in Hindus- 
tan, inasmuch a$ the industry of the inhabitants is less, and 
more frequently diverted fropi productive occupation by the 
vexatious calls of the public sejwice. Excise duties and mono- 
polies, rudely and unskilfully exa^^ or ex'ercbed, fqrm other 
sources of revenue, But the chief financial reso^ce of these ' 
govcrnnien^ and that which, destroys the .efficiency of every 
other, consists in .the irqmeffiate person^ services of their sub- 
jects, the rudest and mp^t mischievous of their institutions, 
and that which,, in all prq^bilMy, condpces most to render 
them inferior to their princhml nei^bpurs* l^eviops to our 
contest wlffi him, the pofiem of the Barman monarch were said 
to be weirffiled with the plunder of his people. ' ,t^e King of 
Siam is stpd to have an. aunnal revenue of beiwi^n 6 and 
700,000/. a Mod deal of which is delved from the trode of the 
Chinese, and recentlj^ of our own nation. T'^is, Judging from 
the statement of Ea Baubere^ is <^ht fpld greater than that of 
his predecessor, the , ally, of l 4 >uis ihe Jl^t% a. sti'iking, proof 
among many bthers which might be j^veh of me rapid advauce- 
voi.. xuii. NO. 86.- C c 
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ment which Siam has made in recent years. The finances of 
the King of Cochin China are said to be managed with more 
order and economy than those .of his neighbours, and his trea- 
sury is reported to contain not less than 6,000,000/. in gold and 
silver. 

The military strength of such a country as that of the Bur- 
mans is little to be estimated by its numerical force ; but de- 
pends much more on the skill and perseverance with which it 
is able to keep that force ‘together through its usual system of 
executions and terror, and above all, on the natural difiicul - 
ties of the country and climate. For aggression against a civi- 
lized enemy, the Burman power is contemptible; but for de- 
fence against invasion, ij^ is very diflerentj For, besides the 
untavourableness of the climate and localities, there is a ca- 
pital 400 miles distant from the nearest point of attack, and ge- 
nerally an absence of all tangible and impprtant objects at 
which a disciplined army coifid aim a decisive blow. Were the 
Burmans not surrounded by oppressed and discontented tribu- 
taries, themselves also grievously oppressed, their country would 
be impregnable ; and, as it is, we arc inclined to view the Bur- 
man war ns un(|ues|Honably the greatest and most difficult en- 
terprise in which quf Indian government has ever been en- 
gaged. There is indeed no other period of our history in which 
our resources would have been equal to such a contest. 

The military resources of Siam are to be estimated on the 
same principle as those of the Burman empire ; and that the 
Siamese have successfully resisted the inroads of the Burmans, 
must be admitted as a proof that those resources cannot be 
greatly inferior.' The Siamese are allowed to be somewhat 
more civilized, but to be less lively, ambitious, and enterprising 
than their Burman neighboui^s. Within the last five years the 
trade of the English and Americans has furnished the Siamese 
with about '40,000 stand of fire-arms, a supply which, although 
it can add nothing to^eir means of offence or defence against 
an European enemy, must render them a more formidable 
rival than heretororb to the Barman power. Against the in- 
vasion of a civilized enemy, Siam is greatly weaker than 
Ava. Bang-kok, the seat of its government, its treasury, 
its arsenals, and its commerce, is situated within a few hours 
sail of the mouth of a navigable river, instead of being, 
like Amarapura, 400 miles distant from the sea-coast, and 
might be captured and maintained by a very slender force, 
without trouble or inconvenience. Several other ports, from 
which the government draws much of its revenue, are similarly 
situated, and are capable of being blockaded by a few gun- 
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boats ; so that a very inconsiderable maritime force would 
easily enable a naval .power to dictate any conditions to the 
people* with all their vanitj'. It is, however, so insulated, that 
there is but little risk of its coming into collision with any na- 
tion capable of producing an impression upon it. The natural 
dilHculties of its frontiers effectually protect it from the hosti- 
lity of the Cochin Chinese, the Chinese and Burmans ; .and 
the only possible danger that it runs is, from its coming into 
contact with the British power at one weak point of the latter, 
Prince of Wales’ Island, — a circumstance which might pro- 
voke it to an act of arrogance or aggression, although contrary 
to the discreet and p'rudent character which its government 
has hitherto maintained. 

At the termination of the war ip 1802, the King of Cochin 
China, besides a fleet consisting of corvettes, gun-boats, and 
war-gallej's to the number of 800, had a disciplined army of 
150,000 men, well provided arsenals, a numerous train of ar- 
tillery, and fortifications constructed on the European model. 
His son, the present sovereign, for Gia-long, the. prince in 
question, died in 1819, has reduced his standing arm}' to 4-0,000 
men ; but these are officered, disciplined, armed, and clothed 
after the European manner. The citadel of Hud, the capital 
of the kingdom, is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
curiosity in the East. It is between five and six miles in cir- 
cumference, constructed throughout on the principles of a re- 
gular European fortification, and mounts between 800 and 900 
pieces, of heavy cannon, of beautiful fabric. It usually, contains 
a garrison of 12,000 men, and an arsenal, which, tor extent, 
order, ^nd efficiency, has scarcely any thing superior in Europe. 
It might be supposed, at first view, that such p power rhight 
prove dangerous to its neighbours ; but this is not the case. 
The government of Cochin China is dangerous only to its own 
subjects, or to the petty trilpes which surround it. Tt possesses 
neither the domestic security, nor the. talent or enterprise neces- 
sary to undertake foreign conquests. Siam Is secure, from distance, 
and the natural strength of its frontier i the ’Chinese provinces 
. are nearer, and in more danger, but neither is this danger con- 
siderable. On the other hand, Cochin China itself is in immi- 
nent danger, from the invasion any European power pos- 
sessing naval resources, that might be tempted to attack it. 
The two extremities of the kingdom, Kamboja. and Ton- 
quin, which supply the capital and adjacent provinces with 
grain and other resources, besides being discontented and al- 
ways on the verge of insurrection, might be totally cut off by 
the blockade of a few vessels of war. The garrisons, granaries. 
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arsenal% and military force, are all on the 9e»>ooa8t; ami, 
notwithstanding the imposing spectacle which they present, 
would afford nut slender resistance against the discipline, 
courage, and skill of an European enemy. The destruction or 
capture of these would be equivalent to the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. The Government would be deprived of all resources, 
ancTeven have its own strength turned against it, when the for> 
tifications, granaries and arsehals, of the kingdom were in 
the occupation of an invader capable of turning them to ad- 
vantage. As far as the interests of the British Empire in India 
are concerned, the case indeed would be widely different were 
the resources , of Cochin China at the disposal of such a power 
as that of France,- as was once contemplated. Our commerce, 
in such a case, especially that with China, would, be harassed 
or cut off from the numerous ports of Cochin China; and in the 
event of our attempting to strike at the root of the evil by in- 
vading the country, our strength »might be wasted by protract- 
ed sieges, and the thousand other resources and artinces of a 
brave and intelligent enemy. It. may be necessary to add, 
however, that, for the present at least, all risk of such an event 
is gone by. Louis the 18th, in the year 1817, sent a message 
to Cochin China, claiming, rather luireasonably, the fulfilment 
of the treatyof 1 787, no part of the stipulations of which had been 
fulfilled on the part of the French nation; The proposal gave 
uniibrage to the Cochin Chiqese filonarch, taow firmly seated 
upon a throne v^hich he owra to his own perseverence and 
courage ; and he Would not even ehter upon a discussion of the 
subject. The successor of Gialong is unfiivourable to all inti- 
mate connection with Europeans,-— the !FVehch adventurers 
have been especially discouraged by Kim^ and* by our last ac- 
counts had finally quitted the kingdom, ’ ' ' 

We haviei now endeavoured to la^ befofe dur readers, with- 
out any intermixture Of speculation, a jgeneral, though we trust 
hot inaccurate account Of India D^ohd the Ganges; which 
we hope may contribute nr awaken and direct the curiosity of 
some among them to a region which, is at present^ we really 
believe, the^ richest, the mdSt fertile, and even civilized porfioii 
of the habii^ble * globn of which We have the ktest practical 
knowledge. Our Wars and 'dip!6macy, hDwevnr, wiU* we have 
no donbt, soon give occasion to numerous pttbUtmtibns on the 
and, as they appear from time to tihte, we shall en- 
deavour, in rendering an account* of them, t6 1^ Up the feeble 
Outline W« have here attempted to trace, ^ 
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*T^uebe 19 notliing more amnsmg .in tl^e $peciadle9 9f tbe 
present day, dmn to see tbe Sir JfliinVfmd Sir Tbomas’s 
of the House of Commons struck aghast by ihe useful science 
and wise novelties of Mr Huskisson and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Treason, DisafFection, Atheism, Republiit^nism, 
and Socinianiam.->the great guns in the Noodle’s (lark of ar- 
tillery — they .cannot .bring to bear upon these gentlemen. 
Even to charge with q regiment of anoestora is .not. quite so 
efficacious as it us^d to he ; and ^1 that remains, therefore, 
is to rail againf^ Peter McCulloch and Political Economy ! 
Jn the mean dme, day after day, doarn goes one piece of non- 
sense or another. The. most .approved trash, and d*e most 
trusty clamours, are found to be utterly powerless. Twi^enny 
taunts and trumpery truisms^have lost. their destructive omni- 
potence ; . and the. exhausted commourplaceman,. nnd the afilict* 
cd fool, moan over the ashes ot.lmbecility, ahd;strew dowers on 
the urn of Ignorance ! General Elliot fohnd the London tailors 
in a state of mutiny, and . he ' rai^<^4 frpm' them a regirnent of 
light cavalry, which distinguished itself in a striking man* 
ner at the battle of M.mdiea« jtn .hnmbln. imltedon.pf mis* ex- 
ample, we shall avail ourselves, of .the present jpdlitie^ diseffi^ 
tion and unsatisfactory, idleness of ms^y teen of rank .and consa* 
quence, to request their attention tP .the Novednf Granby-r-wriA* 
ten, as we have heard* by a, young gentleman of thonamepf 
Lister, and from which, we haye4orived: a.oonsiderahle degree 
of pleasure .and entertaim|no4h« 

The main quesdon as to.n npyel is-^dit twose ? were you 
surprised at dinner coming so soon.? did yon roistal^ eleven for 
ten, and twelve for elevmi? were you toD, laid to dl^? end did 
you sit up beyond the usual hour? .’if a POT^ produces these, 
effects^ it . is good ji if it does, notr-rstory,^ language, 
itself (^not.^yeitf it isnhlyj^nt to please; and it must do 
that, ofit.th’esuoihmgr .Nowf.Gr^h^^oenistojMtb.ans^ this 
.test extremely wril, ; it .produces impunctnfdi^, makes the reader 
too latelbi; dinner, impatient of fmntradl<4lon, jmd inatt^liv<^ 
.—even if a bishop is numing sp pbaeryatioii,. or n gipHTtleman, 
lately from the Pyramids, or tb^ Upper Caterad^ .is let loose 
upon thodt«wmg*rocnn*. The obje^on, indeeih. toibese compo- 
sitions, wh4n they are well done, .is, that it is impossible to do 
any thing, or perform' any human duty, while we are engaged 
in them. Who can read Mr^HaUam’s Middle Ages, or extract 
the toot of an impoasible quantity, or draw up a bond, when 
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he is In the muhlloof Mr Treberk nnd Lady Charlotte Duncan ? 

1 low ran the boy’s lesson be heard, about the Jove-nonrished 
Achilles, or his six miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, 
when Henry Granby and Mr Courtenay arc both making love 
to Miss Jermyn ? Common life palls in the middle of these ar- 
tificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open — all dull, 
flat, and feeble, when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with an old 
uncle in the country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, and Miss 
Jermyn with him ; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the 
young gentleman is not rich, having discovered, by long living 
in the world and patient observation of its ways, th. t young 
people are commonly Malthus-proof and have children, and 
that young and old must eat, very naturally«do what they can 
to discourage the union. The young people, however, both go 
to town — meet at balls — flutter, blush, look and cannot speak — 
speak and cannot look, — suspect, misinterpret, are sad and mad, 
peevish and jealous, fond and foolish j but the passion,' after 
all, seems less near to its accomplishment at the end of the 
season than the beginning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement accompanied with 
the requisite proofs — that Mr Tyrrel, the supposed son of Lord 
Malton, is illegitimate, and that he, Granby, is the heir to 
Lord Malton’s fortune. The second volume is now far ad- 
vanced, and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accordingly 
Mr Lister very judiciously dispatches him ; Granby inherits 
the estate — his virtues (for what shows off virtue like land ':*) 
are discovered by the Jermyns — and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded in making 
a very agreeable and interesting novel ; and he has succeeded, we 
think, chiefly, by the very easy and natural picture of manners, 
as they really exist among the upper classes; by the description 
of new characters judiciously drawn and faithfully preserved ; and 
. by the introduction pf piany striking and well managed inci- 
dents; and we are particularly struck throughout the whole with 
the discretion and good sense. of the author. He is never 
mious', there is nothing in excess; there is a good deal of fancy 
and a great deal of spirit at work, but a directing and superin- 
, tending judgment rarely quits him. • 

"We would instance as a pj^oof of his tact and talent, the vi- 
sit at Lord Daventry’s and the description of characters of 
which the party is composed. There are absolutely no events; 
pobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. There is little of love, 
or of hatred ; no great passion com6s into jllay ; but nothing can 
bo farther removed from dulness and insipidity. Who has ever 
Jtvotl in the world without often meeting the Miss Cliftons 'r* 
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‘ The Miss Cliftons were goml-Iumioured girls, not handsome, but 
of pleasing manners, and sufficiently clever to keep up the ball of 
conversation very agreeably for an occasional half-hour. They were 
always aii courani dn jour, and knew and saw the first of everything— 
were in the earliest confidence of many a bride elect, and could fre- 
«|uently tell that a marriage was “ off,'* long after it bad been an- 
jioLinced as “ on the tapis ” in the morning papers — always knew 
something of the new opera, or the new Scotch novel, before any 
body else did — were the first wdio made fizgigs, or acted charades — 
contrived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were sup- 
posed to have led the fashionable throng fo the Caledonian Chapel, 
Cross-Street, Hatton Garden. Their employments were like those 
of most other girls ; they sang, played, drew, rode, read occasionally, 
spoiled muclt muslin, manufactured purses, handscreens, and reti- 
cules for a repository, and transcribed a considerable quantity of 
music, out of large fair print into diminutive manuscript. 

* Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished ; rather cold, but very 
convcrsible ; collected seals, franks, and anecdotes of the day ; and 
was a great retailer of the latter. Anne was odd and entertaining ; 
was a formidable quizzer, and no mean caricaturist ; liked fun in 
most shapes ; and next to making people laugh, had rather they 
stared at what she said. Maria was the echo of the other two ; 
vouched for all Miss Clifton’s anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne’s 
repartees. They were plain, and they knew it ; and cared less a- 
bout it thaq young ladies usually do. Their plainness, however, 
would have been less striking, but for that hard, ^le, parboiled town 
look, that stamp of fashion, with which late hours and hot rooms 
generally endow the female face. * pp. 103-105. 

Having introduced our readers to, the Miss Cliftons, we must 
make him acquainted with Mr Trebeck, one of those universally 
appearing gentlemen .and tremendous table tyrants, by whom 
London society is so freq^uently governed. 

* Mr Trcbeck had grear powers of entertainment, and a keen and 
lively turn for satire ; and could talk down his superiors, whether in 
rank or talent, with very imposing confidence. He saw the advantages 
of being formidable, and observed with derision how those whose 
malignity he pampered with ridicule of others, vainly thought to pur- 
chase, by subserviency, exempt^pn for themselves. He had sounded 
the gullibility of the world ; knew the precise current value of pre- 
tension ; and soon found himself the acknowledged umpire, the last 
appeal, of many contented followers. 

‘ He seldom committed himself by praise or recommendation, but 
rather left his example and adoption to work its way. As for cen- 
sure he had both ample and witty store ; but here too he often hus- 
banded his remarks, and where it was needless or dangerous to de- 
fine a fault, could check admiration by an incredulous smile, and de- 
press pretensions of a season’s standing by the raiding of an eyebrow'. 
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He had a qufck perception of the foibles of others, and a keen relish 
for bantering and exposing thenn. No keeper of a menagerie could 
better show off a monkey, than he could an “ original. ” He could 
ingeniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own absurd!* 
tics in the best point of view, and would cloak his derision under the 
blandest cajolery. Imitators he loved much ; but to baffle them—* 
more. He loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last fully, 
and see them precipitately back out of the scrape into which himself 
had led them. 

‘ In the art of cutting he shone unrivalled i he knew the “ when,’’ 
the “ where, ” and the “*how. ” Without alFecting useless short- 
sightedness, he could assume that calm but wandering gaze, which 
veers, as if unconsciously, round the proscribed individual ; neither 
fixing, nor to be fixed ; not looking on vacancy, nor on any one ob- 
ject ; neither occupied, nor abstrgeted ; a look which perhaps excuses 
you to the person cut, and, at any rate, prevents him from accosting 
you. Originality was his idol. He wislied to astonish, even if he did 
not amuse ; and bad rather say a siliy thing than a common-place 
one. He was led by this sometimes even to approach the verge of 
rudeness and vulgarity ; but he had considerable tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the difficulties into 
which his fearless love of originality brought him. Indeed, he well 
knew that what would in the present condition of his reputation, be 
scouted in anybody else, would pass current with the world in him. 
Such was the far-famed and redoubtable Mr Trebecjc. pp. 109- 
112 . 

This sketch wo think exceedingly clever. But we are not 
sure that its'merit is fully sustained by the actual presentment qf 
its subject. He makes his debut at dinner very characteristically, 
by gliding in quietly after it is half over ; but in the dialogue 
which follows with Miss Jermyn, he seems to us a little too re- 
solutely witty, and somewhat affectedly odd— though the whole 
scene is executed with spirit and talent. 

* The Duke had been discoursing on cookery, when Mr-Trebeok 
turned to her, and asked in a low tone if she had ever met the Duke 
before.—*' I assure you,,” said he, “ that upoq, that subject he is 
well worth attending to. He is supposed to possess more true sci- 
ence than any amateur of his day. 4 ^ By the bye, what is the dish be- 
fore you ? It looks well, and I see you are eating some of it. Let 
me recommend it to him upon your authority; I dare not upon my 
own. *’ — Then pray do not use mine. ” — “ Yes, I will, with your 
permission ; I’ll tell him you thought, by what dropt from him in 
conversation, that it would exactly suit the genius of his taste. 
Shall I ? Yds. — Duke, ” (raising his voice a Tittle, and speaking 
across the table.) — *‘ Oh, no 1 how can you ? “ Why not ? — 

Duke, ” ^ith a glance at Caroline) “ will you allow me to take wine 
with your “ * thought, " said she, relieved from her trepidation* 
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and lauding dightiy, ** you would never say any. ibfng so very 
strange.” — “ You have too good an opinion of me ; I blush for my 
unworthiness. But confess, tha't in fact 3'ou were ralhet* alarmed at 
the idea of being held up to such a critic as the recoramender of a 
bad dish. “Oh no^ 1 wa*! not thinking of that i . hut I hardly know 
the Duke : and it would have seemed so odd ; aad perhaps he. might 
have thought that 1 had really told you ,to ,say Something of that 
kind.” — “ Of course he would ; but you musti#9t jluppose-that he would 
have been at all surprised at it.. I’m afraid yc^, are .not aware of 
the full extent of your privileges, and are not conitthiU# how many 
things young ladies can, and may, and will do. ” — ** Indeed I am 
not — perhaps you will instruct me. ” — “ Ah, I never do thot for any- 
body. I like to see young ladies instruct themselves. It is 
better for them, and much more amusing to me. But, however, 
for once 1 will venture to tell you, that a very competent know- 
ledge of the duties of^women may, with proper attention, be picked 
up in a ball room. ” — “ Then 1 hope, ” said she laughing, “ you 
will attribute my deficiency to my, little experience of balls. I 
have only been at two’*— — “ Only two ! and one of them I suppose 
a race bail. Then you have not yet experienced any of the 
pleasures of a London season ? Never had* the dear delight of 
seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people at a rout, or ’passed 
a. pleasant hour at a ball upon a staircase? I envy you. You have 
much to enjoy. ” — “ You do not mean that I really have ? ” — “ Yes 
— really. But let me give you a caution or two. Never dance with 
any man without first knowing bis character and condition, on the 
word of two credible chaperons. At balls, tpo, consider what you 
come for — to dance of course, and not to converse ; therefore, .never 
talk yourself, nor encourage It in others.” — “ I’m afraid I can,un|y 
answer for myself. ” — “ Why, if foolish, well-meaning people -will 
choose to be entertaining, I question if you have th.e power (ft frown- 
ing them down in a very forbidding manner : but I would give them 
no countenance nevertheless. *’ — Your advice seems a little ironi- 
cal. ” — “ Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it— i-that is its chief 
beauty. It is equally good taken either way.” — ^After ia slight pause, 
he continued — “ I hope you do not sing or play, or draw, or do any 
thing that every body else does. am- obliged *to confess that I 

do a little — ^very little — in each." — “ I understand your * very lit- 
sle : ' I’m afraid you are accomplished. ” — You need have no fear of 
that. But why are you an enemy to all accomplishments “ AH 
accomplishments ? Nay, sUrely, you do not think me an enemy to 
all? What can you possibly take me for?” — “I do not know, ” 
said she, laughing slightly.— “ Yes, I see you do not know exactly 
what to make of me— and you are not without your apprehensions. 
I can perceive that, though you try to conceal them. But never 
mind. I am a tofe person to sit near — sometimes. I am to day. 
This is one of my ludd intervals. I’m much better, thanks to my 
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Iceepor. "J'here he is, on the other fcjide of tlie table — the tall man in 
black, ” (pointing out Mr Bennet) “ a highly respectable kind of 
person. I came with him here for change of air. How do you 
think I look at present — Caroline could not answer him for laugh- 
ing — “ Nay/' said he, ‘‘ it is cruel to laugh op such a subject. It 
is very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent riiy meaning 
too/' — “ Well then," sai4 Caroline, resuming a respectable portion 
of gravity ; ** that I may not be guilty of that again, what accom- 
plishments do you allow to be tolerable ? " — Let me see," said he, 
with a look of consideration ; you may play a waltz with one hand, 
and dance as little as you think convenient. You may draw carica- 
tures of your intimate friends. You may r,ot sing a note of Rossini ; 
nor sketch gateposts and donkeys after nature. You m? y sit to a 
liarp ; but you need not play it. You must not paint miniatures nor 
copy Swiss costumes. But you may manufacture any thing — from 
a 6ap down to a pair of bhoes — always reU^embering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this ? " — I do 
not know, " said she, ‘‘ it comprehends so much ; and I am rather 
puzzled between the ^ mays ^ and ‘ must nots. ’ However, it seems, 
according to your code, that very little is to be required of me ; for 
you have not mentioned anything that I positively 7n7ist do. " — Ah, 
well, t can reduce all to a very small compass. You must be an 
archcrcss in the summer, and a skater in the winter, and play well at 
billiards all the year : and if you do these extremely well, my ad- 
miration will have no bounds." — I believe I must forfeit all claim 
to your admiration then, for unfortunately I am not so gifted," — 
** Then you must place it to the account of your other gifts. " — 

Certainly — when it comes. " — Oh it is sure to come, as you well 
know: but, nevertheless, I like that incredulous look extremely." — 
He then , turned away, thinking probably that he had paid her the 
compliment of sufficient attention, and began a conversation witli 
tlie Duchess, which was carried on in such.a well regulated under 
tone, as to be perfectly inaudible to any but themselves. ’ pp. 92—99. 

The bustliiig importance of Sir Thomas J^rmyn, the flit duke 
and bis right hand man the blunt toad-eater, Mr Charlecotc, a 
loud noisy sportsman, and Lady Jermyn’s worldly prudence, 
are ajl displayed and ihanaged with considerable skill and great 
power of amusing. One little sin against good taste, our author 
sometimes commits — an error from which Sir Walter Scott is 
not exempt. We mean the humor of giving characteristic names 
to persons and places; for instance, Sir Thomas Jermyn is 
Member of Parliament for the town of Rottenborough. This 
very easy and appellative jocularity seems to us, we must con- 
fess, to savour a little of vulgarity ; and is thereTore quite as un- 
worthy of Mr Lister, as Dr Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Scott. 
The plainest names which can be found (Smith, Thomson, 
Johnson, and Simson, always excepted), are the best for novels. 
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Lord Chesterton we have often met with ; and suflercd a good 
deal from his Lordship : a heavy, pompous, middling peer, occu- 
pying a great share of the conversation — saying tilings in ten 
wortls which required only two, and evidently convinced that 
he is making a great impression ; a large man, with a large head, 
and very landed manner; knowing enough to torment his 
fellow-creatures, not to instruct them — the ridicule of young la- 
dies, and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy to 
talk of carnivorous animals and beasts of prey ; but does such 
a man, who lays waste a whole party of civilized beings by 
prosing, reflect upon the joy be spoils, and the misery he creates, 
in the course of his life? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, w6uld prefer loothach or earach to his 
conversation ? Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered a man to be an ex- 
tremely absurd person, at the same time that it is absolutely 
impossible to convey, by words oi' manner, the most distant sus- 
picion of the discovery? And then, who punishes this bore? 
What sessions and what assizes for him ? . What bill is found 
against him? Who indicts him? ■ When the judges have gone 
their vernal and autumnal rounds — the sheep-stealer disappears 
— the swindler gets ready for the Bay — the solid part of the 
murderer is preserved in anatomical collections. But, after 
twenty years of crime, the bore is discovered in the same house, 
in the same attitude, eating the same soup — unpunished, un- 
tried, undissected — no scailbld, no skeleton — ^no mob of gentle- 
men and ladies to gape over his last dying speech and con- 
fession. 

The scene of quizzing the country neighbours is well imagin- 
ed, and notull executed; though there are many more fortunate 
passages in the book. The elderly widows of the metropolis 
beg, through us, to return their thanks to Mr Lister for the 
following agreeable portrait of Mrs Dormer. 

* It Would be difficult to find a moro pleasing example than Mrs 
Dormer, of that much libelled claw of elderly lifdies of the world, 
who are presumed to be happy only at the card table ; to grow in 
bitterness as they advanced in years, and to haunt, like restless 
ghosts, those busy cirdes which they no longer either enliven or 
adorn. Such there may be ; but of these she was not onei She was 
the frequenter of society, but not its slave. She had great natural 
benevolence of disposition ; a friendly vivacity of manners, which en- 
deared her to the young, and a steady good sense, which command- 
ed the respect of her contemporaries ; and many, who did not agree 
with her»on particular points, were willing to allow that there was a 
good deal .of reason in Mrs Dormer’s preju^ces. She was, perhaps, 
tt little blind to the faults of her friends ; a defect of which the wArld 
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coui4 not cure tier ; but sbc was rery IfTnd to their v trtues. 6he 
was fond of yoyng people, and had an unimpaired gate ty about her, 
which seemed to expand in the contact with them ; and she was 
anxious to promote, for their sake, even those amusements for which 
she had lost all taste herself. She was — but after all, she will be 
best described by negatives. She was not a match>maker, or mis* 
chief-maker ; nor did she plume herself upon her charity, in impli- 
citly believing only just half of what the world says. She was no 
retailer of scandalous “ on dits, *’ She did not combat wrinkles with 
rouge ; nor did she labour to render years less respected, by a mi- 
serable ailcciation of girlish fashions. She did not stickle for the 
inviolable exclusiveness of certain sects ; nor was she afraid of be- 
ing known to visit a friend in an unfashionable quarter of ti.e town. 
She was no worshipper of mere rank. ShS did not patronize oddi- 
ties ; nor sanction those who delight in braving the rules of common 
decency. She did’ not evince her sense 6f propriety, by shaking 
hands with the recent defendant in a Crim. Con. cause ; nor exhale 
her devotion in Sunday routs. * ^p. 24'2-244> 

Mrs Clotworthy, we are afraid, will not be quite so well 
pleased with the description of her route. Mrs Clotworthy is 
one of those ladies who has ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms, but no 
fine friends. But fine friends may always be had, where there 
are ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms : And so, with ten or a dozen 
stars and an Oonttiaska chief; and, followed by all vicious and 
salient London, Mrs Clotworthy takes the field. 

* The poor woman seemed half dead with fatigue already ; and we 
cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five hours more of 
tills high wrought cpjujianent tended much to brace her to . the task. 

It was a brilliant sight, and an interesting one, if it could have been 
viewed from some fair vantage ground, with ample space, in coolness 
and in quiet. Rank, beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. 
The gay attire ; the glittering jewels ; the more resplendent features 
they adorned, and too frequently the rouged cheek of the sexagena- 
rian ; the vigilant chaperon ; the fair but languid form which she 
conducted ; well curled heads, well propped with starch ; well 
whiskered .Guardsmen; an4< here and thbre fat good-humoured 
elderly gentlemen, with stars ii{>on their coats ; — all these united in 
one close medley — a curious piece of living mosaic. Most of them 
came to see and be seen ; some,nf the mos^. youthful professedly to 
dance ; yet how could they ? at any rate they tried-— They stood,, 
if tliny could, with their vis-a-vis facing them, — and sidled across — 
and back again, and made one step,-— or two if there was room, to 
the right or left, and joined hands, and set — perhaps, and turned 
their partners, or dispensed with it if necessary— and so on to the end 
of La Finale ; ” — and then comes a waltz for the few who choose 
it — and then another squeezy quadrille — and sp on— rand on, till the 
weary many “ leave ample room And verge {enough *' for the per- 
se^ring &w to figure ip with greater freedom. ' - - 
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‘ But then they talk ; oh ! ay I true, we must not forget the charms 
of conversation. And what passes betweeq nine>tenths of them*? 
Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the crowd; the im- 
possibility of dancing, and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
it ; that on last Wednesday was a bad Almack’s, and on Thursday 
a worse Opera ; that the new ballet is supposed to be good ; mutual 
inquiries how they like Pasta, or Catalan!, or whoever the syren of 
the day may be ; whether they have been at Lady A.’s, and whether 
they are going to Mrs B.*s ; whether they think Miss Such>a-one 
handsome I and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her ; 
whether Rossini's music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
Colinet’s band are the best to play them. There are many who pay 
in better coin ; but the small change is much of this description. * 
I. 249-251. 

We consider the following description of London, as it ap- 
pears to a person walking home after n route, at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, to be as poetical as any thing written 
on the forests of Guiana, or the fails of Niagara. 

** Granby followed them*with bis eyes ; and now, too full of hap- 
piness to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, after 
a short reverie of the purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied 
out into the fresh c9ol‘ air of (a summer morning — suddenly passing 
from the red gidre of lamplight, to the clear sober brightness of re- 
turning, day. He walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilar- 
ated by the air of morning, and interested with the scene around 
him. It was broad day-light, and he viewed the town under an as- 
pect in which it is alike presented to*the late retiring votary of plea<* 
sure, and to the early rising sons of business. He stopped on the 
pavement of Oxford-street, to contemplate the effect. The whole 
extent of that long vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis- 
tinctly visible to his eye at . once. The houses shrunk to half their 
span, while the few visible spires of the Adjacent churches seemed to 
rise less distant than befom, gaily tipped with early sunshine, and 
much diminished in apparent size, but heightened in distinctness and 
in beapty. H^d it not. boon for the cool grey tint which slightly 
mingled with every object, the brightno8S«wa8 almost that of noon. 
But the lilh, the bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of human ex- 
istence, were all Wanting to complete the similitude. All was hush- 
ed and silent ; and this mighty receptacle of hutnan beings, which a 
few short hours would wake into active energy and motion, seemed 
like a city of the dead. 

There was little to break this Solemn illusion. Around were the 
monuments of human exertion, but the hands which formed them 
were no longer there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No 
sounds ware heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary waggon ; the 
twittering of an occasional sparrow ; the monotonous tone of the 
drowsy watchman ; and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, 

1 . • 
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fading on the car till it melted into silence : and the eye that 
searched for living objects fell on nothing but the grim grcat-coated 
guardian of the night, muffled up into an appearance of doubtful 
character between bear and man, and scarcely distinguishable, by 
the colour of his dress, from the brown flags along which he saunter- 
ed. ’ pp. 297-299. 

One of the most prominent characters of the book, and the best 
drawn, i.s that of Tyrrel, spn of Lord Malton, a noble black- 
legs, a titled gamester, and a profound plotting villain — a man, 
in comparison of whom, nine-tenths of the persons hung in 
Newgate are pure and perfect. The profound dissimulation 
and wicked artifices of this diabolical person are painted witli 
great energy and power of description. The party at whist made 
to take in Granby is very good, and that part of the story where 
Granby compels Tyrrel td refund what he has won of Courtenay 
is of first-rate dramatic excellence ; and if any one wishes for a 
short and convincing proof o£ the powers of the writer of this 
novel' — to that scene we refer him. It shall be the taster of 
the cheese, and, we are convincetl* it will sell the whole 
article. "We are so much struck with it, that we advise the 
author to consider seriously whether he could not write a good 
play. It is many years since a good pla^ has bepn written. It 
is about time, judging from the common economy of nature, 
that a good dramatic writef should appear. We promise Mr 
Lister sincerely, that the Edinburgh Review shall rapidly un- 
deceive him if he mistakes hiS'talents; and that his delusion shall 
not last beyond the first tragedy or comedy.' 

The picture at the exhibition is extremely well managed, 
and all the various love-tricks of attempting to appear indiflcr- 
ent, are as well as we can remember from the life. But it is 
thirty or forty yeUrs since we have been in love. 

The horror of an affectionate and dexterous mamma is a 
liandsome young man without money ; and the foll6wing lec- 
ture deserves to be committed to memory by. all managing 
mothers, and repeated* at -proper intervals to the female pro- 

“ True, my love, but understand me. 1 don't wish you positively 
to avoid him. I would not go away, for instance, if I saw him com- 
ing, or even turn my head that I might not see him as he passed. 
That would be too iroad and marked. People might notice it. It 
would look particular. We should never do any thing that looks 
particidar. No, I would answer him civilly and composedly when- 
ever he spoke to me, and then pass on, just as you might in the case 
of any body else. But I leave all this to your own tact and discre- 
tion, of which nobody has more for her age. 1 am sure you can 
enter into all these niceties, and that my observations will not be lost 
2 
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upon you. Anti now, my love, let me mention another thing. You 
must get over that little embarrassment i^iich I see you show when- 
ever you meet him. It was very natural and excusable the first 
time, considering our long acquaintance with him and the General : 
but we must make our conduct conform to circumstances ; so try to 
get the better of this little flutter ; it docs not look well, and might 
be observed. There is no quality more valuable in a young person 
than self-possession. So you must kqep down these blushes, ” said 
she, patting her on the cheek, “ or I believe I must rouge you 
though it would be a thousand pities, with the pretty natural colour 
you have. But you must remember what I have been saying. Bo 
more composed in your behaviour. Try to adopt the manner which - 
1 do. It maybe diflicult; but you see I contrive i,t, and I have 
known Mr Granby a great deal longer than you have, Caroline. ” 

pp. 21—22. 

Tlie.se principles are of the highest practical importance in 
.an agc! when the art of marrying daughters is carried to the 
higlie.st pitch of excellence, when love must be made to the 
young men of fortune, not only by the young lady who must 
appear to be dying for him, biit by the father, mother, aunts, 
cousins, tutor, gamekeeper, and stable-boy — assisted by the 
parson of the parish, and the church-wardens. If any of 
these fail, Dives^outs, and the match is olE 

The merit of this writer is, that he catches delicate portraits, 
which a less skilful artist would pass over, from not thinking 
the feature.s sufficiently marked. XVe are struck, however, with 
the resemblance, and are pleased with the conquest of diffi- 
cultie.s — we remember to have seen such faces, and are sensible 
that they form an agreeable varie^ to the expression of more 
mai’ked and decided character, l^obody, for instance, can de-‘ 
ny tliat he is acquainted with Miss Darrel. 

** Miss Darrell was not strictly a beauty. She had not, as wa.<< 
frequently observed by her female friends, and unwillingly admitted 
by her male admirers, a single truly good feature in her face. But 
who could quarrel with the touJt ensemble ? who but must be dazzled 
with the graceful animation with which those features were lighted 
up i Let critics hesitate to- pronounce her beautiful ; at any rate 
they must allow her to* be fascinqdng. Place a perfect stranger in 
a crowded assembly, and she would first attract his eye ; correcter 
beauties would pass unnoticed, and his first attention would be rivet- 
ed by her. She was all brilliancy and effect ; but it were hard to 
say she studied it ; so little did her spontaneous, airy graces convey 
the impression of premeditated practice. She. w.as a sparkling tissue 
of little affectations, which, however, appeared so interwoven with 
herself, that their seeming arttessness disarmed one’s censure. Strip 
them away, and you destroyed at once the brilliant being that so 
much attracted you ; and it thus became difficult to condemii what 
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yoM Arit tinable« and, fhdced, unirllling to remore. Whh positive 
a^ectation, malevolence itsflf could rarely charge her ; and prudish 
censure seldom exceeded the guarded limits of a dry remark, that 
Miss Darrell had “ a good deal of manner. ’’ 

“ Eclat she sought, and gained. Indeed, she was both formed to 
gain it, and disposed to desire it. But she required an extensive 
sphere. A ball-room was her true arena ; for she waltzed ‘ ^ ravir,' 
and could talk enchantingly about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme whenever she could 
do so consistently with grace. But she aspired to be a leader as 
well as a follower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was unbe- 
■ coming to herself, and dressed to suit the genius of her face.” pp. 
528-29. 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist I If four or five men 
are in a room, and show a disposition to break the peace, no 
human magistrate (not even Mr Justice Bayley) could do 
more than bind them over to keep the peace, and commit them 
if they refused. But the writer of the novel stands wiih a pen 
in his hand, and can run any of them through the body, — can 
knock down any one individual, and keep the others upon their 
legs ; or, like the last scene in the first tragedy written by a 
young man of genius, can put them all to death. Now, an author 
possessing such extraordinary privileges, should not have al> 
lowed Mr Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill managed; 
particularly as Granby does not return the blow, or turn 
him out of the house. Nobody should softer his hero to have 
a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would ne- 
ver have come down to these times if Agamennon had given 
Achilles a box on the ear. We .should have trembled for the 
.^neid, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious jKneas 
in the 4th book. .®neas may have deserved it ; But he could 
not have founded the Roman Empire after so distressing an 
accident. 


Art. VIII . — England enslaved hy her oven Slave Colonies. An 
Address to the Electors and Meople of %he* United Kingdom. 
By James Stephen, Esq. London. 8vo. pp. 91. Hat- 
chard, 1826. 

fllHE able and eloquent author of this pamphlet has added, 
by the publication of it, very considerably to the obliga- 
tions, already almost too numerous and weighty to be reckoned 
up, which he had conferred upon his country and mankind, in 
the course of the unceasing warfare so long waged by him against 
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the greatest practical evil that ever disgraced humati natuf'e.' We 
may be permitted, we trust, to congratulate him upon the happier 
auspiects under which he now continues his pious labours : For 
the public feeling which had so long sleptj is oOce more awake* 
and a peal has been rung from one end of the island to'the 
other, which we regard as the knell of this accursed system. 
Ilut it can only prove to be so, through the firmness and virtue 
of those whom Mr Stephen addresses — the Fleclors of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, li) at the approaching dissolution, they bear in 
mind the paramount duty of returning men only who will give 
in Parliament the faithful expression of the universal opinion, 
and feeling upon this great question, the triumph of justice and 
humanity is assured. If the 3 kneglect their duty, let them rest 
satisfied, that no effective reform will be made in a system up- 
held by so many interests, and, if not screened, at least most 
Inadequately assailed by the Government of that country, which 
has, with a rare union of sentiment, utterly renounced and re- 
jected it. Before proceeding to state the grounds upon which 
we lament this temporizing policy, we shall shortly advert to 
some of Mr Stephen’s topics, for the purpose of giving the 
reader a sample of his animated tnd convincing appem. 

The Resolutions unauimou 8 l 3 ' passed by the House of Com- 
mons, 1 5th May 1S23, are fresh in the recollection of every 
one who attends to this subject. After stating the expediency 
of adopting ‘ effectual and decisive measures for meliorating the 
* condition’ of the slaves, they recognise distinctly the duty of 
restoring th 9 se unhappy beings to the rights of subjects, as soon 
as the change can be effected vvith safety to themselves, and jus^ 
tice towards their masters. The Ministers, therefore, were ex- 
pected to open some plan founded upon this principle; — and 
they did so. The measures propounded too were right and 
goodj as far as they went ; and their general adoption would 
have effectually improve*! the condition, and, with the condi- 
tion, the character of the slaves r But the adoption of them 
was unfortunately left to the colonies themselves; unfettered^ 
or only influenced by the weight of recommendations from the 
Government at home. Upon this Mr Stephen somewhat in- 
dignantly observes — 

‘ The experienced friends of the Slaves must have lost their memories 
or their understandings, if they had entertained a hope that such a 
course would produce any good effect. They saw in it, if not frus- 
tration end positive mischief, at least certain disappointment and de- 
lay. Hecommendation to the Assemblies ! ! Why, the experitnenC 
had been tried repeatedly, during a^peripd of twenty>six years, as . 
well before as after the abolition of the *Slave- trade.; and had uni- 
formly and totally failed ! The Crown, the Parliament, and that /or 
voi.. xi.iu.'No. 86. D d 
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more* influential body, the West India Committee of this country, 
will) Mr Ellis at the head of it, had all recommended, supplicated, 
and even menaced, in vain. Not a single Assembly had deigned to 
relax one cord of tlieir rigorous bondage; or to adopt a single mea- 
sure,that had been proposed to them for the temporal or spiritual 
benefit of the Slaves, except in a way manifestly evasive, and plainly 
intended, as well as proved by experience, to be useless ; while some 
of those inexorable bodfes had even met the solicitations of their So- 
vereign, and the resolutions of the Supreme Legislature, with express 
rejection and contempt. Kecommendatiori to the Assemblies I ! ! to 
the authors of every wrong to be redressed ! of every oppression to 
be mitigatfed ! to Slave-masters, the representatives of Slave-masters, 
hardened by familiarity with the odious system in which they have 
been )ong personally engaged, and ^surrounded with crowds of in- 
digent and vulgar Whites, to whom slavery-^yields a sordid subsistence, 
and the degradation of the Blacks is privilege and respect! You 
might as well recommend toleration to Spanish Inquisitors, or Gre^ 
cian liberty to the Turkish Divlin. 

* They knew well from long experience how little reliance was to 
be placed on that apparent disposition which the West Indian friends 
of the minister, and the proprietors resident here had, in general, 
manifested in Parliament to support the measures in question. These 
gentlemen are always on the side of melioration when it is to be re- 
ferred to the Assemblies, but never when it is proposed to be ef- 
fected by the only practicable means; and it is no new thing with 
them thus to save their own credit in the first instance, and then 
support with all their’ collective weight in Parliament, the opposition 
of their friends and agents abroad to the very propositions in which 
they themselves have expressly concurred at home. 

Had these views been disputable in May 1823, they would long 
since have ceased to be so. The experiment has again been tried ; 
and what Ims been the result ? To the mother country^ disparage- 
ment of her dignity, insolent dental of her constitutional authority, 
aggravation of her Colonial expenses, additional destruction of her 
brave troops in a sickly and inglorious service : — to the Slaves, a 
procreation of hopes the mqst interesting that ever cheered the hearts 
of men in their unhap^py "situation, only to be cruelly strangled in 
their birth ; to many of them bloodshed and death, to many more 
the privation of those religious benefits most scantily enjoyed before^ 
which were their only human comfort. ’ pp* 4—5-^. 

Accordingly, he finds that nothing has since been doAe; or 
tathcr^ correcting himself, that much has been done^ * but all 
in the way of aid, encouragementi and bounty ^ to the colo- 
nists^ and all calculated to give them strength and courage in 
continuing the worst abuses of the system* The relaxation of 
the Navigation Law has l^eeti entirely in their favour; the duty 
on foreign produce, anx)unting to a prohibition, continues^ 
while we afiect to make trade uee, so that sugar is now con^ 
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RtimwJ hy the people of this country at ttvelve or fifteen shil- 
lings a cwt. dearer than they might get it elsewhere; the boun- 
ty is increased, which raises its price, and costs the consumer, 
by the avowal of the West Indians themselves, above 1,200,000/. 
a year ; the protecting duty on East India sugars is kept up, so 
as to prevent sugar, the produce of free labour, from entering 
into a competition with that which is the growth of the cart- 
whip, and which, but for the duty, not even a voyage of ti'eble 
length and risk could shut out of our markets. Nay, so deter- 
mined is the preference given to slavery, that this protection 
has been recently extended to the sugars grown in the Isle of 
France, though locally situated in the East, and only resem- 
bling our West Indian settlements in the slavish condition of 
its wretched peasantry. A Company, too, has been formed un- 
der the sanction of the Legislature, for helping the planters and 
their mercantile connexions, securing them against the risks in- 
cident to their precarious and most gambling pursuits, and en- 
abling their unhappy slaves to be held in property by share- 
holderr, who can neither know nor care at all about their treat- 
ment and condition. 

These heads are cursorily referred to ; but the strongest 
proof of the dominion exercised by the West Indian body 
over our Government, is, in the author’s opinion, to be ga- 
thered from the policy pursued towards the Island of St Do- 
mingo, or Hayti : And certainly, if successful prediction for 
many years, when most men’s opinions were against his, can 
give any one a right to be heard with respect, our author may 
fairly put forward this claim : For he has uniformly foretold the 
hopelessness of all attempts to subdue that important settlement, 
and has warned this country of the risk she ran, in continuing 
to estrange herself from a neighbour, who might so easily be 
made a useful friend, or become d formidable enemy. What- 
ever opinion men might entertain upon this question at the pe- 
riod of the French expedition in ISP'i ; whether they then be- 
lieved it possible to subdue the new Black Republic, and restore 
the dominion of the mother country and the Whites, or held 
such an event to be no, longer possible; and whether they 
deemdd the subjugation of the Blacks desirable to* other powers 
holding slave colonies in the Antilles, or not— it seems clear 
that, after the failure of the expedition, when the impossibility 
of overthrowing the Black power was completely demonstrated, 
and its consolidation in a regular form of government, capable 
of maintaining the relations of peace and luliance, was effected, 
every consideration,, of policy — and, most of all, those well- 
grounded* apprehensions of danger from such a neighbour, 
which, while the contest was doubtful, justified a wish that the 

Dd2 
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White power might prevail, now dictated the cultivation of a 
friendly understanding with the republic^ There was every faci- 
lity given for this by the successive rulers of Hayti. ^ With regard 
‘ to exterior relations, * to use our author^s* words, ‘ they had one 

* only and one anxious wish ; and that was to cultivate the ami- 
‘ ty an<l obtain the alliance of England, They courted us al- 

* most to servility; they endured many insults from the Slave- 
‘ masters of our islands with exemplary patience; they gave us^ 

* without any equivalent, commercial privileges of the most de- 

* cisive kind, exclusive of the Americans and all other neutral 
‘ nations ; and they so carefully avoided evei^y occasion of of- 
‘ fence to their contemptuous neighbours of Jamaica, t'jat not 
‘ even a complaint, true or false, has been heard of, to my 
‘ knowledge at least, from that jealous and hostile quarter 
‘ Our ships of war were received in their ports with every ho- 
‘ nour the government could possibly pay; and our officers (Sir 
^ Home Popham among othefs)were astonished at the elegance 
‘and splendour with which they were entertained on shore. ^ 
This opportunity lasted for above ten years, that is, until peace 
with France presented any obstacle to the true policy of Eng- 
land; and since that event, the disposition of the Haytian go- 
vernment remaining the same, our perseverance in the same 
impolitic course has been equally unaltered. 

* Boi/er^ menaced with the horrors of a now invasion, though 
fearless of its ultimate event, has, since our peace with France, per- 
sisted in courting our friendship. , No stronger instance of it can be 
desired, than that while the flags of all maritkne nations were eagerly 
frequenting his ports, bringing an overflow of the merchandize of 
Europe and North America, and taking his produce in return, lie 
exacted from all other foieigners duties of 12 per cent, ad mlorent^ 
and only 5 per cent, from the merchants and ships of Great Britain.- 
Nor did he withdraw this import ant privilege till the month of April 
last, noiv/iihstanding the repulsive coldness and contempt with which 
we had received it, and the continued provocations b$ met with from 
Jamaica. 

‘ We w-ere no longer indeed at liberty, without a shadmv of inter- 
national wrong, to enter into a treaty of alliance with this new power^ 
while yet unrecognised by the former sovereign, with whom we were 
now at peace. That golden opportunity had been lost beyond re- 
call ; yet there was a middle line of conduct, such as we have adopt- 
ed towards the new South American States, and to which France 
could not with reason, or without gross inconsistency, have objected. 
We might have given a national sanction and safeguard to the ex- 
isting commerce, and secured the continuance of its privilege, by ap- 
pointing resident consuls, and even by sending envoys to the court 
of Port-au-Prince, as we have done to BuCnbs Ayres, to Mexico, 
and Columbia. Wa might have thus acted, I may add, ^ith greater 
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reason and more apparent justice, towards Hayt!, thnn towards any 
of the revolted colonies of Spain ; because the independency of the 
Haytian people had been longer, and more firmly and unequivocally 
established in point of faet, than that of any of their continental 
neighbours; and no advantage could, in their case, have been al- 
leged to have been taken of the weak and distracted situation of the 
Parent State. On the contrary, France during several years of 
peace and internal tranquillity, and when powerful enough to east 
her shield over the impotent monarchy of Spain, and to occupy its 
territories with her armies, liad practically atrquiescod in the inde- 
pendency of Hayti, as a loss of sovereignty not to be retrieved. What 
is still stronger, she had herself virtually recognised its govornmoht, 
by repeatedly attempting to treat with it ; and latterly it was well 
known, that the recognition of its independency was only a question 
of terms; whereas Spain, even in the extremity of her weakness, has 
not yet condescended to treat with her revolted subjects ; and the 
Royal standard is still supported among them by faithful though 
feeble adherents. If a further argument h Joriiori were wanted, we 
were under no self-defensive necessity to secure the amity, or guard 
against the tuture enmity of the South American States ; whereas a 
free Negro state, in the centre of thc^Aniilles, unless secured as a 
friend, was obviously likely to prove to us a most fornddable and 
dangerous enemy. Should France recover her sovereignty there, 
over a nation of free and inili(^^y Negroes, or what periiaps was w^still 
worse, if she should gain them as independent allies and confederates, 
it was manifest that our West Indian possessions must hereafter lie 
at her mercy. But pow^erful and urgent as these national consider- 
ations were (immense commercial advantages on the one side, fear- 
ful public dangers on the other), colonial infiuonce still prevailed. 

‘ The finishing stroke to our infatuated poUcy^was that last ex- 
ception, that last inconsistency, in pur new system of trade and navi- 
gation, which I proposed to notice. In laying open our colonial 
trade to all nations, we made a special exception in the case of 
Hayti, highly offensive and injurious to that country, forbidding, 
under extreme penalties, all intercourse whatever beivveeii it and 
Jamaica. By the statute 6th Geo. IV.xrap, 114*, sec. 4*S, it is j)r<i- 
vided, first, that no British merchant ship shall sail from any place 
in Jamaica to any place in St Domingo, or vwe versuy under penalty 
of^foT^hiture of ship and cargo* Secondly, that wo foreign ship which 
shall have come from, or in the course of her voyage have touched 
at, any place in St Domingo, shall come into any port or harbour in 
Jamaica, under the like penalties* Thirdly, that if any person shall 
be landed in Jamaica from on board any ship which shall have come 
from or touched at St Domingo (witfiout restriction to the same voyage 
even)j the ship and cargo shall be forfeited, * pp. 22-24*. 

Now, agreeing in nearly the wdiole of these vcnuiik.s, and 
^iscribing most of the impolicy complained of to the r ime 
cause^ the inSuence of West Indian prejudices, we pev ;ihe- 
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less tliliik Mr Stephen has omitted the consideration Of ano- 
tlier prejudice, in a dlfl’erent cjuarter, and wliich produced no 
little obstruction to the recognition both of l layti atid of tlie 
other Independent States in America — we mean the old Tory 
dislike of American freedom, in ev^ery part of that hemisphere. 
That court parly which so lon^ withstood tlie claims of the 
country to a free intercourse with South America, through the 
acknowledgment of its itulependence, was certain to reject still 
more vehemently any proposition t<)r the recognition of llayti, 
where the twofold consideration of colonial relations aiul negro 
slavery was interposed. Its efforts have, indeed, been over- 
poM’cred by ihe^iinited voice of the country, as far as tegards 
the South American States; and tve may therefore presume 
that it no longer forms any ptwt of the obstacle to the ri'cogni- 
tion of llayti, but that colonial prejudice alone now dictates 
such foolish and unjust provisions as we have cited ; provisions 
that tend only to pei’petuate feelings, the speedy extinction of 
whicli is absolutely necessary for the safety of our slave colo- 
nies. „ ' 

Mr Stephen proceeds to 4Btnte his reasons for undervaluing 
the importance of our West Indian territories. According to 
him, the whole business of sugar planting is a lottery, in which 
the )iri/.es' are of much less value than tlie price of the tickets. 
The great majority of those who engage in sugar planting are, 
he maintains, sooner or later ruined by it. For this he cites 
the statements of the colonial bodies themselves in their Ile- 

f )orts and Petitions. Thus, a Report of the Jamaica Assem- 
)ly, in 1792, asserts that, <luring the preceding twenty years, 
177 estates had been sold in that Island for the payment of 
debts, 92 more were im the hantls of creditors, and executions 
l)atl been lodged in the Marshall’s Office for 22,563,786/. 
Sterling. In 1807, things had not improved; the same Body 
then s(;ites, that one-fo’urth of the estates in the Island had 
been lately thrown up,, or .brought to sale, or were in Chancery. 
And in 1811, the Assembly represents, that ‘ estate after estate 
‘ had j)assed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent 
* from the place, until there were whole districts, indeed whole 
* parishes, without a single resident proprietor of a sugar plun- 
♦ tation. ’ By’^ far the most prosperous period ever known to the 
sugar planter, was that which immediately succeeded the revolu- 
tion in St Domingo, the ten years following 1791. Yet Mr Mur- 
ryatt declared in the Ftoiise of Commons, in 1813, that ‘ there 
* were few estates in the West Indies which had not, during the 
* last twenty years, been sold or given up to creditors. ’ Bryan 
Edwards speaks a similar language in 1792, when he says of 
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tlie sugar planters, ‘ Matty there are who have competencies 
* that enable tlieni to live with economy in this country; but the 
‘ great mass are men of oppressed fortunes, consigne.d by debt 
‘ to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, with a hope which 
‘ eternally mocks their gra:^ of happier duylj and a release 
‘ from their embarrassments. ’ ( Vol. ii. Book 6, chap. 5.) And 
Mr 'robin, another West Indian, asserts, ‘ that for one planter 
‘ that Jives at his case in Great Britain, there are fifty toiling 
‘ under a load of debt in the colonics ! ’ 'I’lie Report of the 
West India Committee of the House of Commoits in 1807, 
state 10 per cent, as the return on capital necessary to give the 
planter a living profit, n,nd yet that the returns had not ave- 
raged one- third of this amount ujion a long series of years. 

From all these facts the conclusion seems inevitable, that men 
embark in this trade with a view merely to the chance of gain- 
ing one of the prizes ; and that for this’chance they run the risk 
of losing all they adventure in it. It is therefore a gaming rather 
than a trading concern ; and the whole profits being Itjss than 
the whole sums risked) or rather expended, a few individuaU 
may gain, but the community is a loser. Gur author is there- 
iiire of opinion that, in a national point of view, the loss occa- 
sioned by the colonies is not merely the -miJlion and a half 
yearly which he reckons 'that we pay for their government and 
tlcfeiice by sea and by Itrtid ; but the capital sunk without any 
return , the whole expenses and losses of individuals being 
gi'cater in amount than their whole, gains. Tathis he adds the 
portion of the national debt which may be ascribed to the last 
war in the West Indies — ^nd the thousmids of lives which a 
climate, more destructive by far than thC "Sivord, foi;’ so many 
years consfjmed — a waste greatly increased by the rooted pre- 
judice of the West Indians against employing Black regiments. 
W'itliout acceding to all these positions, and thinking that he 
omits some very material considerations in the account, we ne- 
vertheless mitst allow, that the tendency of his statements, and 
of the facts he appeals to, is greatly to reduce the estiniate usu- 
ally formed of the evils which would result from those settle- 
ments either being lost to the mother country, an event most 
unlikely eyer to happen, or being gradually changed, from sugai; 
plantations to comnninilies of free negroes, cultivating thciyowa 
lands and the estates of their White landlords, atnl raisings be- 
side the provisions necessary for their support, a sufficiency of (he 
exportable produce most easily grown, withoutcoinpglsory labour. 
Why any kind of produce should not be raised by free labour in 
the West Indies, as well as in the East, appears somewhat difficult 
to understand ; but wg are assgming the Coloiiial urguip^nt to be 
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wfll founded, nnd slating the worst that can happen to the com- 
munity, accordinj^ to the apprehensions of the planters them- 
selves. To all who canily consider the subject, it seems by far 
more likely that the only effect of the present competition of 
Fast India sugars, and of the gradual emancipation of the slaves, 
will be to throw the inferior lands oiu.of cultivation, or rather to 
increase by means of them the stock of provisions, while the best 
soils are still employed in raising West India produce for ex- 
portation, by the labour of hifed workmen, and the manage- 
ment in many rases of negro owners or tenants. 

After a variety of statements and remarks upon the odious 
systenj of West India slavery, our author comes to tlie lelicate 
subject of the influence exerted by its patrons over the delibera- 
tions of Parliament} and although he perhaps overrates the 
numbers of those immediately connected with the colonies, who 
are in the House of Commons, it is impossible to deny that they 
form a large, and what is still -more efiectunl, a closely compact- 
ed body, whose numerical strength makes them formidable, but 
whose weight with the Government is fqr more to be dreaded. 
The remedy, he says, is iif the hands of the elective body ; let 
them, at the approaching elections, the voice of the country 
having been loudly .and universally pronounced against these in- 
tolerable abuses, require from every candidate, for their suffrages, 
n pledge that he will attend in his pl^cc as often as any ques- 
tion affecting the slaves is to be brought forward, and give his 
vote for whatever shall tend to the mitigation and gradual ter- 
mination of the state of slavery ; and, above all, that he will op- 
pose those attempts so often resorted to, and now proved to be 
subterfuges, of referring the remedy for the evil, to the legis- 
latures of the colonies. He then addresses men of various po- 
litical parties, and first the friends of liberty. 

‘ To you, friends of universal freedom, who glory in the old apr 
pcllation of Whigs, and regard ail absolute authority, civil or politi- 
cal, with pre-eminent suspicidn and dislike ; to you in whose eyes 
even the liberties of Eng*islvrtien are not perfect, or require at least 
additional securities ; to i/ou my first invocation shall be m.ndc. 
AVhat a reproach would it be to your principles, if you should not be 
among the foremost in endeavouring to- rejux the heavy and degrad- 
ing yoke of private Slavery in our colonic.-^ ? What, in comparison 
with that, is political thraldom, even to a foreign power ; or what are 
pivil and military despotisms, in the worst forms of them known in 
Europe ? In w-hat region, and in what age, was grosser violation 
ever done to the natural rights of man ? or, to avoid terms that have 
been abused, where or when did the institutions of mankind so com-: 
pletely annihilate, for the sake of the despofle few, every benefit 
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that thp subjugated mass can be alleged to have derived from the 
civil union ? 

‘ You are zealous in the cause of the oppressed Greeks ; and tho 
feeling does you honour. You reprobate strongly the illiberal des- 
potism that presses down its yoke on the necks of the unfortunate 
Spaniards ; and it is a right and generous indig?iation. Can you 
then be insensible to the far more intolerable wrongs, to the far more 
goading oppre^sion, which the poor Africans suffer under your own 
dotninion? Tlie Greeks have not yet been driven by the cart- 
whip ; and many a tyrant, more illiberal and ungrateful than Ferdi- 
nand, is maintained by British bayonets, as he by French ones, on 
the petty thrones of the Plantations* Surely, also, it ought to be a 
heart-stirring distinction, that the Greeks and Spaniards have not to 
accuse us as the authors of their miseries ; while there is scarcely a 
slave in the British West Indies on whom, or his ancestors, we did 
not originally impose the cruel yoke he wears ; and that by atrocious 
means, which we have ourselves since confessed to have been repug- 
nant to humanity and justice. 

‘ Take the lead then, as it will well become you to do, in the 
present arduous and most righteous struggle. You have, I too well 
know, some inconsistent partisans and leaders who would warp you 
from your natural course for their own private interests ; but they 
are unworthy of the appellation they assume. The name of Whig is 
a brand on the forehead of every man who is a defender of Colonial 
(Slavery. * pp. 83, 84. 

As the cry of loyalty has been raised by the friends of Negro 
slavery, our author next addresses the Tories, and shows how 
vain the pretext is which would connect the horid abuses of the 
system with a regard for the established order of things ; and 
he concludes his appeal by a far more solemn and eloquent ad- 
dress to the ‘ servants of God. ' We cite a poitipn of the for- 
mer and of the latter passage. 

* And whose are the rights and interests that they thus violently 
oppose and trample on ? A disaffected populace ? No ; but an 
unfortunate class, mocked with the names of his Majesty’s subjects, 
who fondly look for protection and relief only to the King and his 
Government, and fain would, but cannot, fly from petty tyrants 
to the throne. ** Be not deceived then by the crafty pretences and 
idle clamours of these pseudo-loyalists; nor let your honourable 
principles be disgraced by a supposed affinity to theirs. As far aa 
constitutional interests are concerned at all, their cause is the very 
opposite of yours. It is plainly derogatory to the constitutional 
power and glory of the Crown, that the mass of the Colonial popu^ 
lation, like the vassals of the feudal barons, should have intermediate 
sovereigns, to whom, much more than to the King or his laws, their 
allegiance must be paid^ In their degraded breasts the noble senti- ‘ 
pmnt of loyalty can find no place. The master, to them, is every 
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thing, and the .monarch an empty name. They find that they ara 
ftubjects by the sword only, not the sceptre. They find it only when 
their blood is to be shed, either by judicial sentence, or military exc** 
cution, in the name of the King, against whom they are preposter- 
ously said to have offended or rebelled, in most cases of insubordina- 
tion to their masters. 

♦ Among other consequences of this odious system that ought to 
be offensive to every liberal and loyal heart, the authority of the 
Sovereign is so degraded as to be actually made subordinate and 
ministerial to that of the master ; not only by enforcing obedience to 
him, but by the actual execiition of his vindicatory mandates di- 
rected to the King’s officers ; and that to an extent of punishment 
greater than is inHicted here for most felonious offences. 13y the 
master's order alone, without any examination of its justice, his slaves 
are received into his Majesty’s, prisons, and by his officers attached 
to a chain, and driven by cart-whips in a file of similar victims, and 
of convicts judicially condemned tp ^bat hard punishment, to hard 
labour in the public streets or roads. 

^ The pedestals of the British Throne are law, justice, and w^ell- 
regulated freedom ; airwdiich this odious institution of private sla- 
very subverts. Its most glorious and darling prerogative is mercy ; 
but of this the slave is no object. No royal grace can absolve him 
from those harsh penalties which the master thinks fit to adjudge, — 
not even those which I have last mentioned, of which the Crown is 
the executioner. How, my loyal fellow-subjects, can your feelings be 
expected to patronize a system like this ?‘ 

* (Servants of God, of every description, my last and surest ap- 
peal is made to you. Of whatever faith you are, Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, Catholics, Theists of every kind ; if you believe that there is 
a God, the common Parent of the human race, who delights in jus- 
tice and mercy, *beho1d a cause that demands your strenuous sup- 
port! The Slave-masters would craftily divide you. They would 
avail themselves of your theological differences : and especially would 
persuade you, if they could, that those who earnestly maintain this 
cause of God and man, are all fanatics and enthusiasts. But what 
creed will be found to countenance a system like theirs, when its 
true pature is developed ? '’"Evep the Mahometan faith proscribes it, 
though in a much milder form, except as a §courge for unbelievers. 

« What then 1 is it pushing religious zeal too far to say that Inno- 
cent fellow-creatures ought not to be left in a perpetual hereditary 
slavery ? that unoffending men, women, and children, ought not to 
be deprived of all civil and human rights, and condemned to toil for 
]<fe, like cattle, under the whips of the drivers? Is it enthusiasm, 
to hold that a slavery so rigorous as to have destroyed thousands and 
tens of thousand^ of its victims in our Sugar Colonies, and which is 
still so fatal that the most prolific of the human race cannot maintain 
their nurnbtJrs in it, ought to be lenified bylaw? Is it fanaticisoii 
to regard a bondage imposed by acknowledged crime^ as one tha^ 
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cannot bt. ri{;l)tfully protracted, and fastened on the progeny for 
ever ? Then let religion and wrong, religion and cruelly, religion 
and murder, blmke hands. 

‘ To such of )'ou as are deeply impressed with the truth and im- 
porlance of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and zealous for 
their propagation, and to such of you as are accustomed to observe 
and recognise the hand of Divine Providence in the government of 
the world, there is nmeh more than I could wish to say. 1 miglit 
appeal to the principles you hold most saifcred, for thfe duty of lend- 
ing your aid to reform an impious system which shuts out the light 
of the Gospel, and violates in the grossest manner all its precepts ; 
whici) keeps in a cruel thraldom the minds, as well as bodies, of its 
unfortunate victims ; and adds to its other enormities antichristiaii 
persecution. I might show the inconsistency of the charitable ef- 
forts you are making to convert your fellow-creatures in the most 
distant and uncivilized regions -of the globe, while you suffer your 
felipw-subjects to be kept in Pagan darkness, and the vilest moral 
degradation, not by choice, but by compulsion, through a domestic 
tyranny which your own power, within your own territories, impious- 
ly upholds. I might prove to your entire conviction how hopeless 
it is that the poor slaves in general should be made Christians, in 
more than name, by any means that have been adopted, or egn ho 
used, without raising their temporal condition. ’ pp. 86-8D. 

WecouW not pass over this interesting Tract unnoticed, con- 
sistently with the respect due to its merits, and to the eminent 
services of its author, one of the most distinguished veterans in 
the sacred warfitre so long waged against Slavery and the Slavo 
Trade. But we now hasten to lay before the reader, some il-» 
lustrations of the subject still more striking, both because they 
are drawn from facts very recent, and because they arc iurnish- 
cd by witnesses the most unexcejimonable, the West Indians 
th'dmselves. They bear upon both the great branches of. the 
argument — the vices of the slave system, and the necessity of 
Parliamentary interference to reform, or rather extirpate them. 

It is known to most of our readers, that the Bill for making 
the evidence of slaves admissible againsc V/hites, having been al- 
most unanimously rejected by the Assembly of Jamaica in lbl4, 
was again introduced in the session held by that body in Novem- 
ber and December last. Although it met with the same fate as 
before, yet a considerable number of members supported it; and 
some very important facts were stated in the course of the able 
and interesting debates to which the measure gave rise. These 
facts come from persons who are evitlently most strenilous and 
unprejudiced advocates of the slave system. Supporting the 
bill in <]ucstion, some for its own sakes, others for the purpose 
pf satisl^ing the Govenmicnt aud people of this country, but 
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evincing the most determined hostility to all reforms which may 
end towards the extinction, however gradual, of slavery, and 
manifesting the most bitter enmity towards all who espouse the lir 
beral side of the question. So far indeed are these feelings carried, 
that the West Indian Body resident in England are the objects 
of unsparing invective, because they have recommended the a- 
doption of certain reforms ; and the greatest virulence, both a- 
gainst that body and agayistthe party of the abolitionists, is dis- 
played by the friends of the slave evidence bill, much greater 
indeed than by its opponents. Now, it is from the statements 
of those friends, thus adverse as they are to all the views of the 
abolitionists, that we are about to cite, some important particu- 
lars. 

Mr MaU, Gustos of St Andrews (an office answering to our 
Cuslos Itotulorum^ and therefore placed at the head of the dis- 
trict administration of justice), related the following fact. * There 

* is one instance which, becairse of recent occurrence, I must take 
‘ leave to mention : It is the case of a female slave, who, on her 
‘ return home, was met by a free man of colour, who had been 
< out shooting. . A little dog, which accompanied her, barked, 
‘ and probably may have snapped at the man. This irritated 

* him, and he threatened to shoot the dog; the woman, alarmed 
‘ for his safety, called out “ Oh ! don’t shoot him ; don’t shoot 

* my dog ; ” upon which the man turned angrily upon her, and 

* said, “ Not shoot him ? I’ll shoot you if you say much,” and, 

* with little ceremony, lodged thecontentsol his peice in her side I 

* This was in the face of day, in the presence of many persons, 

* but who, beingslaves, were not qualihed to give testimpnj' on the 

* occasion. This was a dancing fact, and yet the offender escap- 

* ed I Shall it be said then that such a provision as is now sought 
‘ for is not necessary ? ’ 

The same gentleman gives a most triumphant answer to the 
objection used against admitting slave evidence from the risk of 

! )erjury, — from the danger which is said would arise from the 
latred the negroes arh supposed to bear the whites. 

* And who (he asks) are the people to whom these terms are 
* thus generally applied ? A class of individuals, with whom we 
* are in constant intercourse — who have free access to our pre- 
* scnce by day, and who, in the dead hour of night, could, by ap- 
* plying their fingers to a latch, gain the ready means to satisfy 
‘ every feeling of revenge undiscovered, were they so disposed, 

* Is it to be endured then. Sir, that we are to be told, that such 
‘ persons would seek revenge through the medium of the Courts 
* of Justice, with all the dangers which accompany such a course, 

* when easier means arc continually within their power 7 Such 
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‘ an assertion is an insult to common understanding. We are 

* accustomed to sleep with our doors and windows unsecured ; In 
‘ what part of civilized Europe dare such a course be pursued ? 

* And yet these people, on whom we thus fearlessly rely, are not 

* sulficiently civilized to rectyve the trifling boon which is now 
‘ sou<r|it in their behalf? Sir, in visiting my own properties, or 
‘ those for which I am concerned, I invariably lay myself down 
‘ to rest in full confidence of security, and never yet have I had 
‘ cause to regret such confidence. Surely, in the midst of 500,000 
‘ of such beings, are none to be found worthy of favourable dis- 
tinction ? What must be the state of our slave population, could 

* such an assertion fairly be made ?’ * 

We may be permitted in passing to observe, that this argu- 
ment applies most powerfully to all the other branches of the 
question. Surely if the negroes are thus faithfully characterized 
by Mr Mais, he cannot with any consistency assert that there 
is danger to be apprehended from gradually advancing them in 
knowledge and comfort, and then attaching them by the inestim- 
able boon of freedom, as soon as they are In a condition to enjoy it. 
lie bears a testimony equally strong against the alarm, felt 
sometimes perhaps, but much oftener afiected, respecting the 
supposed tendency of measures for the advantage of the slaves, 
to eScite revoltthrough misapprehension. Ilis remarks applyfor- 
cibly in answer to all the charges brought against the enemies of 
the slave system in this country ; and demonstrate, that if no risk 
attends these discussions in Jamaica, so neither can any danger 
be apprehended from the like deliberations in the mother coun- 
try. “ I am aware ” (say*8 he) “ that, even in such a laudable pur- 
suit, it requires great discretion so t%BCt ns to promote the good 
of the slaves without exciting improper expectations, which may 
prove injurious to all. If any such excitement does exist on the 
present qccasion, it-has been raised by the opposers of the bill', by 
misrepresentations through the medium of the press, and by 
letters circulated throughout the country, vi ordtr to excite oppo^ 
sition. The time was when such a discussion as the present 
would have caused the doors of the House to be shut; but now, 
in spite of all that may be said by the alarmists, we can safely 
enter into the subject— the truth known can occasion no just 
alai^m, it is only misrepresentation that is to be apprehended.” 

Mr Stewart, the Gustos of Trelawney, and father of the House, 
confirmed this statement of the misrepresentations made in the 
Island by letters from Kingston, for the purpose of exciting pre- 
judice against the bill, and related two facts, too horrible to be 
credited upon testimony less indisputable. A woman had her 
neck inhumanly twisted off; and, though there was no doubt 
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of the offonder’s guilt, still the case could not be brought be- 
fore a jury — not because the crime was not committed — not 
because there was a doubt of the truth of the evidence against 
the criminal — but because that evidence was not legal. Again, 
(he asked), have we not another fact within our knowledge — 
knowledge which every Member is possessed of — that in this 
town a White man— a monster of cruelty— ^shut up, concealed 
in a room in bis house, an unfortunate female slave, and shroud- 
ed in darkness (undi6Covcre<l as he hoped), with a hot iron used 
for branding cattle, marked, disfigured, mutilated that fcllow-be- 
it^, whose misfortune it was to be under his remorseless power! 
lie trusted in the defect of the law — he knew her evidence, as a 
slave, could not be received ; but it chanced that a young man 
of colour seeing the windoivs shut, and a smoke issuing from 
the room, suspecte<l what was going on, and by means of a cre- 
vice became a witness of the horrid act. The offender, a man 
of the name of Lee, was c<fiivicted and punished. The object 
of his atrocity is now a free woman, and supported at the pub- 
lic charge.” 

We have now before us the address delivered 21st April 
1825, by the learned Chief- Justice of Jamaica, to a planter con- 
victed of manslaughter. We extract it as given in the Kingston 
Royal Ga:^ette. ‘ You were indicted for the wilful murder of a 

* female slave ; but the Jury found you guilty of manslaughter. 

* It appeared in evidence, that you had been amusing yourself 

* by firing a loaded gun out of your dwelling-house. After 

* some time had elapsed, the gun was reloaded by one of your 

* companions, and it was proposed by yourself that he should 

* fire it over some negroes^ at a distance from your house, but 

* he very properly declined. You then pointed out to him one 

* of your arm slaves, and desired him tojire at them, which he also 

* declined. You then proposed that he should fire over the 

* heads of an assemblage of negroes to frighten them ; hut he 

* also refused ; upon thi^ you snatched up the gun and pointed 

* it out at the windov/, when it went off' and killed a female child, 

* which fact became known immediately by the cries and la- 
‘mentation of the mother.’ The Chief- Justice proceeds to 
make suitable reffections upon this conduct ; and though we can- 
not for a moment suppose that there was the least intention of 
killing or even hurting, in the mind of the unhappy gentleman, 
who thus took away the life of an innocent fellow-creature, yet 
is it equally clear, that his whole conduct betokened very dif- 
ferent feelings towards the negroes, from those which he would 
have entertained towards a group of Whites. In truth, from the 
perverted habits of thinking, of which we regard the planters as 
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the victims in some sort, thoij<rh not certainly the principal suf- 
ferers, the slaves arc not rt'i»aided as human beings like our- 
selves. But then, how much soever tt^e may be disposed to visit 
lightly the conduct arising from those habits, and at all events to 
mingle pity with our censure, the conclusion is. equally strong 
against committing to those over whom such habits exercise so 
unfortunate an influence, the adoption or rejection of men* 
sures calculated to produce more sound and natural feelings in 
the masters, and to elevate the slave in his character, and sta* 
tion, and rights. 

The more we examine the most authentic records of Colonial 
affairs, the more numerous and striking illustrations do we find 
of the same position ; and the late slave trials in Jamaica deserve 
our attentive consideration in this point of view. The official 
accounts of those proceedings have been laid before Parlia- 
ment; and certainly nothing ever came from the West Indies 
more deeply deserving the attention of the legislature and the 
people of this country. 

It appears that a gentleman of the name of Roberts, h.aving 
scolded his slave-boy (ibis is hi.s own account) for not getting 
his frocks, and asked him how he would appear to follow him 
about at Christmas, the boy (William) said, ‘ Massa, you will 

* have a bad Christmas.’ Mr Roberts said, ‘ Are the negroes 
‘ going to rise?' William answered, ‘ Yes; his father told him 
‘ so*’ — Mr R. demanded * if he had seen the negroes meeting ?’ 
he said, ‘Yes, two times; but that his father told him more 
‘ than he knew at ihe meeting;’ and so he answers in the af- 
firmative several other cpicstions put by his master — suggesting 
in fact all that the boy speaks to,— for the b(/y suggests nothing, 
and only adopts by asseqt the statements in his master’s ques- 
tions. Wdliam is immediately carried before four Justices, and 
makes a statement to the like effect, adding one or two particu- 
lars ; as that he saw great bodies at the meetings, and that they 
flourished their cutlasses, * declaring they would destroy all the 

* white peojple/ He mentioned one slate to his master, and 
two others to the Justices, as having been witnesses with himself 
of what passed at the meetings. Of these three persons thus 
vouched, only one is examined either before the Justices or at 
the several trials ; although neither of the other two are pro- 
ceeded against. 

No sooner do the magistrates receive this information, than 
they resolve upon an immediate trial. We are entitled to add, 
that there was no lit^e anxiety for convictions and executions,, 
which might strike terror about the time said by the boy to have 
been fixed for the rising — namely, Christmas. The other negro 
4 
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examined had added, that the day was changed to the lt>th, as 
beinfif full moon, because they were told guard would be kept 
on Christmas. The reason why we say there prevailed this 
anxiety, is to be found in the despatch of a gentleman who sat 
upon the trials on the 19th December, and on the 2()th writes 
thus : — ‘ I thought it my duty to insist on the magistrates tr}'- 

* ing the negroes that had been taken, immediately, and to send 
‘ their trial and sentence express, as it will, in iny opinion, be 

* highly important for the safety of the parish, and probably the 

* island, that they should be executed before the holidays^ as an 

* example to the other negroes, and to prevent the danger cf an 

* escape^ or an attempt to release them.’ This gentleman was 
also acting as Colonel of the Militia, and seems to have had 
committed to his care the whble military arrangements of the 
district. 

Such being the desire to have executions before Christmas, — ■ 
no violence, in word or deed, having been committed, not even 
the slightest symptom of discontent having appeared, but all the 
alarm, which we do not by any means imagine to have been af- 
fected, resting upon the strange, loose, and incredible story of 
the boy and the slave man, and on the deposition of an overseer, 
who swore that one night he heard some guns and horses at a 
distance, and saw two negroes with clean frocks in the road, 
who said, * It’s of no use;’ — a slave court is holden, and eight 
unhappy men successively tried in one day, upon a charge, if 
charge it can be called, thus specified : * of being concerned in 
‘ rebellions, and conspiracies, and committing otha- crimes^ to the 
‘ ruin and destruction of the white people and others in this 

* island, and for causing, exciting, and promoting others to aid 

* and assist therein ; of enteriner mto,, and being concerned in 

* rebellion or rebellious conspiracy to commit murder, felony, 

* burglary, robbery, and to set fire to certain houses, out- 

* houses, and compassing and imagining the death of the white 

* people in the said parish. ’ The boy William is a principal 
witness against five of the eight prisoners; and he is a material 
witness in the trial of his own father; and the story he tells is 
wholly unworthy of credit, independent of the want of confirm- 
ation by those whom he vouches, and who are not examined, — 
independent of material variations in the account he gives at 
different times, and independent of the important fact, that 
when he first speaks upon the subject, it is only to give back in 
the shape of answers, what his master pot to him in the form of 
auestions. Before the Justices he had said, that the ne^ocs at 
the meeting * flourished their cutlasses, declaring they would 
5 destroy all the white people. ’ At the trials he only says 
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* they were flourishing cutlasses as if they would cut off some 
‘ person’s head ! ’ and he * thought, by their flourishing their 
‘ cutlasses, and from what his father told him, they.were going 

* to cut oiFbuckrahs (white mens’) heads; ’ though he had said 
in his examination that the meetings were bfore his father spoke 
to him. And he repeatedly says, that * he did not hear vohat 

* they said.* — ( Papas ordered to be printed^ March 1825. 
pp. 38, 40, 41, 42.) 

11 lit Ned, the slave man whose evidence convicts five of 
the prisoners, tells a story far more circumstantial and in<- 
decd impossible, — independent of its contradicting Williams* 
account in sevend important particulars. It seems that this 
conspiracy was carried on in the hi^h-roady and with such per- 
fect irankness, that upon his joining the conspirators and enter- 
ing into conversation with them, their plotting goes on exactly 
as before he came up to them ; and the only difference that his 
presence makes, is his taking a part in the conversation, and 
causing the measures, and not merely the conversation, to take a 
somewhat diflerent turn. — ‘ He saw them as he was going for wa- 
‘ ter last Saturday night week, — there were five negroes with the 

* prisoner, (William had said they were * assembled in large bo» 

‘ dieSf p. 38.) ; ‘ they were saying they would prepare themselves for 

* Christinas ; they were all aping to meet up, and set fire to Fron- 

* tier Track-house first, and when the buckrahs came out would 

* kill them, and when done they would come on Port Maria 

* Bay and raise a mob, and when the gentlemen came out, 

* would rise on them and kill them, and when they had done 

* that, they would be free ! They were to meet at Christmas. 

‘ Witness told them guard would be kept; th^ then changed 

* the day to Wednesday this week ; and, if preventedy on 

* Thursday,, because full moon. Remembers Charles Brown, 

* W. Montgomery, and R. Coply there. When witness went 
‘ upon them they were going to change their word { they were 

* talking bad word; witness told them never mindy he heard 

‘ them.* (p. 4l). Neither William nor Ned were sworn i and 
upon their evidence five of the prisoners were convicted, in- 
cluding William’s father ! • 

Another, C. Watson, was convicted on the singles testi- 
mony^ upon oath, of a woman who is examined in three of 
the tiiids, and giy^s a statement materially different each time, 
(as saying in one trial the insurgents ‘ were to begin with 
« a dance, ’ p. 43^ and, in another, * if they rose they would 

* not dg-nce; |hey could not fight and dance,’ p. 41.); but 
her evidence, if all admitted to be true against Watson, 
amounts to nothing more than that he told her the negroes 
were going to rise at Christmas. This woman, is also the wit* 
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ness upon whose evidence chiefly her own husband was con- 
victo(i ! None of the prisoners had either counsel, or attorney, 
or friend to defend them; and no one question seems to have been 
put to any of the witnesses, with a view to try their credit or ex- 
pose their contradictions. After each conviction sentence of death 
was immediately passed ; and Colonel Cox having reported the 
whole to the Governor on the 20th, in the despatch already re- 
ferred to, and having stated how desirable it was that there 
should be executions ‘ before the holidays, ’ his Grace appears 
to have consented without delay; and although the proceed- 
ings, such as we have ‘Seen them, were laid before his. Grace, 
and of course before his law advisers, the whole eight men were 
put to death on Christmas Eve — as well the husband convicted 
on his wife’s evidence, and the father upon his son's, as the 
rest. 

The Colonel reports that this took place * with all due 
solemnity and decorum ’ — showing that here, as in other parts 
of the proceedings, abhorrent though they be from every idea' 
of justice in this country, yet in the West Indies, and as against 
slaves, they were, in some particulars at least, distinguished for 
their propriety. The Commissioner sent to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of justice in those settlements, himself a West In- 
dian proprietor, and not therefore Jabouring under any preju- 
dice against either the system or the practice, speaking of slave 
trials in Barbadoes, says — ‘ In case of conviction the proceed- 

* ings are melancholy and disgraceful. Unless an appeal is 

* demanded, no report of the trial or representation of the case 

* is made to the Governor before the sentence is carried into 
‘ effect ; but the unfortunate convict is immediately executed, 

* without any interval allowed him, npo7i the nearest tree, '* 
{First Report^ 1825, p. 5a}. Colonel Cox goes on to state, in 
his report of the execution, that * only one of the wretches 

* confessed to the Rev. Mr Girod, that it was their intention 

* to have burnt Frontier works and Fort Maria, and killed the 

* Whites; but nonn would mention any other negroes con- 

* cerned with them, or show any symptoms of religion or rc- 
‘ pentance; they all declared they would die like men, and 

* met^their fate with perfect indifference ; and one laughed at 

* the clergyman Mr Cook, when he attempted to exhort him 

* under the gallows. Three of them had be^en tried at once, 

* and it was offered that one should turn King’s evidence, hut 

* all refused,’ {Papers^ p. 41); But Dr Lushington stated, in 
his place in the House of Confmons, that he ha^seen a person 
of undoubted credit who was present at the execution, and who 
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informed him that, the graves of the poor creatures being dug 
under the gallows, in sif^it of them, before their execution, they 
were ofFered their lives if they Mrould reveal their plans and 
their accomplices, and that they, ont and allf refused the ofier, 
declaring that they had nothing to disclose, and that they died 
guiltless. Tlie Rev. Mr Girod has not thought fit to make pub- 
lic the alleged particulars of the confession ; and justice to men 
who were most plainly condemned, and put to death without any 
thing like evidence of their guilt, and with hardly the semblance 
of trial, or indeed of any distinct accusation,' requires us to 
prefer the statement for which Dr Lushington vouches, and 
which is so accordant with all the facts of the case, to the infer- 
ence which Colonel Cox builds upon Mr Girod’s assertion 
respecting one person, rebutted as that inference is by the con- 
duct of the other seven, both at what is called their trial, and 
at the moment of execution — taking that conduct to be as de- 
scribed by Colonel Cox. 

Here let us pause for a moment to contemplate these pro- 
ceedings. The JFustices who tried the prisoners had, of course, 
the previous examinations of the two slaves, William and Ned, 
before them ; two of those justices, indeed, were among the 
four who took and signed their examinations. The contradic- 
tions were such as could not escape the most careless reader of 
the examinations, who afterwards heard the depositions of the 
same witnesses at the trials, even if the subject had been far less 
calculated to rouse the faculties, than the issue of life or death. 
What then but the perversion of intellect, occasioned by the pre- 
dominating influence of alarm, can account for such a strange ex- 
hibition, as the conviction and condemnation of so many fel- 
low-creatures upon the evidence of witnesses telling a story, not 
merely improbable, nay impossible in itself, but in most essential 
particulars the very reverse of what they had told before? So, too, 
of the variations made by the other witnesses in the diflerent 
trials. When seventeen persons (five justices'and a jury) are 
assembled to conduct an examination, qmong some inconveni- 
ences arising from so numerous a judicatory, there is this ad- 
vantage at least, that no manifest contradiction between one 
witness and another, or variation of a wittiess from his own 
story, can pass unperceived; since, if it escapes one, another will 
observe it. The variations and contradictions which escaped all 
notice in these trials, begun and ended on the same day, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition, that the persons 
composing ,the judicature, jurors as well as magistrates, were, 
for the time, depiived of their faculties by the alarm about in- 
surrection. Indeed, the length to which this may carry other- 
wise rational and honest minds, is seen in the singular assertion 
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contained in the letter from theCustos and two acting magistrates, 
December ‘21st, that ‘ the negroes engaged in insurrection were 
‘ detected on the night of the full moon, by the turning out of 
* the light infantry company, ’ (Papers, p. 44) — a mere fiction, 
as all the reports and proceedings show ; for, thougli the light in- 
fantry may have turned out and seized the negroes on that night, 
nothing assuredly was then detected by them or any body else ; 
the only detection being the information of William, upon which 
all the arrests were made, and the examination of Angelsark, the 
constable in Nibb’s Ironse, where he was shown the place whence 
he ioas told a gun had been taken, but found no arms, any more 
than the other searchers did, who, as Colonel Cox admits (p. 39), 
could no where in the negroes houses fintl arms of any kind. 

Then, as for the mode of treating those unhappy victims of 
alarm and jealousy : Eight men seized, and without a moment’s 
delay hurried before their judges, some of those judges avowedly 
deeming executions ncccssai’y to preserve their own lives and 
properties — tried without a definite accusation — assisted by 
no advisers or friends — convicted by witnesses not examined 
upon oath — and all put to death within five days of their con- 
viction ! Who can ever hear of such a horrid scene without 
shuddering? and who can doubt that the all-powerful pre- 
judice of colour and station — the sable hue and the servile slate • 
‘ — reconciled to the sight itself persons who would have parted 
with life sooner than suller the least of these enormities to be 
practised upon a free man and a white? The blanm is due to 
the system far more than to the individuals ; and the moral to 
be drawn from the dismal tale, is not one of harshness towards 
men placed in circumstances so unnatural, so calculated to per- 
vert and mislead ; but deep abhorrence of a state of society 
which bears such fruita — and a determination to effect its reform 
by appealing to those who are beyond the sphere of its influ- 
ence. , 

The other trials were carried on much less irregularly ; 
but they furnish abundant matter of observation. For in- 
stance, at Montego, Bay, fourteen were convicted and sentenced 
to various punishments not capital : But the Justices who pre- 
sided were divided, two of the five considering that there was 
no conspiracy at all, nor any thing more than * common amuse- 
* ment,’ — of which opinion every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads the. evidence. Accordingly, the Governor, upon the 
evidence being laid before him, commuted the sentences to short 
periods of imprison ment, pardoned seven altogether, and express- 
ed his regret * that so- many should have been brought to trial.’ 
He also gives a distinct opinion that there was no conspiracy. 

‘ After the most careful per usual of the evidence, His Grace has 
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‘ not been able to discover a concert or combniation amon^ 
‘ them for any crimnml purpose.' (Ptf/WJ, p. 62). At ISt George’s 
sixteen slaves were trietl ; and the only evidence against them was 
the testimony of Mack and Corberand, two persons, proved to be 
so infamous, that the Secret Committee of the Assembly recom- 
mended an address to the Governor to send them off the Islatid ; 
their perjury became manifest from the testimony of those who 
swore to their giving five different accounts on five dillerent 
occasions, and they were committed to close confinement in 
gaol ! Yet upon the'’ evidence of these wretches, three slaves 
were put to- death, and eleven transported for life ! If any one 
will take the trouble of reading the trial of Leon and George 
[I^upcrs, p. f>2), he will sec those two men convicted upon the 
deposition of Corberand, who admits himself to be guilty of all 
he imputes to the prisoners, and yet he is not confirmed in one 
single circumstance, oven by his fellow-witness Mack, who has 
nothing to say that in the least aflScts the prisoners. Sentence 
of ileath, however, is passed upon them both,-— and we lament to 
say that the Governor suffers it to be executed upon one of them. 
The only actual violence which appears to have been committed 
by any of the negroes, was that which was done at Hanover, where 
the slaves having some ground of discontent, from the injudici- 
ous, and it should seem illegal conduct pursued towards them, 
and being threatened with military execution, refused to work, 
anil committed some very culpable excesses; in killing cattle, 
Si.c. Tliere is no reason, however, for believing that they had 
any design of rebellion, much less any concert among them- 
selves with that object in view. The number of slaves executed 
under sentences of the courts in all those cases, amounted to no 
less than twenty-three; a waste of human life too shocking to 
be dwelt upon, even if the sufferers had all been guilty, but be- 
yond description appalling, when we reflect, that in the greater 
number of cases the unhappy victims were altogether innocent. 

On the 15th May 1823, the House, of Commons was moved 
to adopt legislative measures for improving the condition of the 
slaves, and finally restoring them to freedom ; but the minfjStjprs 
met the proposition by moving resolutions which were adtMi^d 
unanimously. They were as follows; ’ = 

* That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for 
meliorating the condition of the tSlave Population in his Majesty’s 
colonies : 

* That, through a determined and persevering, but at the same 
time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the chracter 
of the Slave Population, such as may prepare them for a partipalion 
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in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

* That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this pur* 
pose at the earliest period that shall be compatible with the well* be* 
ing of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro- 
perty. ’ 

In furtherance of the objects contemplated by these resolu* 
tionSy a Circular Letter was addressed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to all the Governors of slave colonies having Legislatures, 
stating the measures recommended for adoption, and strongly 
urging an immediate compliance with what had * received the 

* sanction of Parliament, and the general approbation of the 

* country. ’ An Order in Council was framed for Trinidad, one 
of the coloniee under the legislative power of the crown, and 
transmitted thither for enforcement, and copies of this order were 
afterwards sent to all the old colonics. After vehement remon- 
strance on the part of the planters, it was promulgated in Tri- 
nidad in May 1824; and a similar order was promulgated in 
Demerara in January last. The provisions of these orders are 
extremely important, and, if carried into full effect throughout: 
the colonies, they would materially better' the condition of the 
slave, and prepare him for enjoying his freedom. We shall 
state the suDstance of the Trinidad order ; the Demerara order 
omits some parts, and unfortunately one of the most essential, 
the provision respecting manumission. 

A Protector of slaves is to be appointed, to whom notice must 
be given of all s.uits or prosecutions against slaves, that he may 
attenfl the trial of these, as well as of all proceedings against per- 
sons who have injured any slaves ; and act in the way most 
conducive to the slaves’ interest. The protector is not allowed 
to hold any property in plantations or in plantation slaves. 
Sunday markets are prohibited ; and slaves are not to be work- 
ed from sunset on Saturday to sunrise on Monday. Neither 
the whip nor any such instrument is to be used for compelling 
the slaves to work, nor is it to be carried by the drivers in the 
field, as a badge of authority. Flogging is only to be used 
by 'way of punishment for offences, ano not as a stimulus to la- 
bour; as a punishment, it is restricted to twenty- five lashes, 
and these never to be inflicted w’here there are upon the body 
former lacerations, or within less than twenty-four hours after 
the offence, or when some free person is not present ; and fe- 
males are not to be flogged at all. 'A record is to be kept on 
each estate of all punishments, and a transcript given< every 
three months to the commandant of the distiict. The marriage 
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of slaves is to be authorized by the Protector, unless the owner 
show good cause to the contrary; and no separation of husband 
and wife, or parent and child under sixteen, shall be made in 
sales, under any execution or other process of law. Slaves are 
declared able to l^ld property in lands, money, cattle, imple- 
ments, furniture, or other effects ^ of such or the like nature, ’ 
and to alienate or dispose of the same. All fees on manumis- 
sion are prohibited ; slaves are allowed to purchase their 
freedom ; and if the owner and slave cannot agree, or if the sale 
is prevented by mortgage, settlement, lease, or infancy, cover- 
ture, or lunacy, or absence of the owner, the Chief- Justice is to 
hear the Protector, and the parties interested in the property of 
the slave, or having the care of him ; and the price is to be 
fixed by two appraisers chosen by the protector and those par- 
ties, and an umpire named by the Chief-Justice. Lastly, the 
evidence of slaves is made admissible on the same footing with 
that of free persons, except in ci^il suits where their owners 
are directly concerned, and in pi'osecutions of White persons 
for capital crimes. The slaves must have certificates of under- 
standing the nature of an oath, from the clergyman. 

The principal defects in this system of regulation, are these, 
The right of property bught to be extended to plantation pro- 
duce, as its exclusion must frequently operate to prevent 
the slave from acquiring enough to purchase his freedom. The 
protector should not be allowed to hold domestic any more 
► than predial slaves; as the possession of the former, in some re- 
spects even more than the possession of the latter, tends to 
harden the feelings, and excite irritation against that unhappy 
class of society. The separation of husband and wife, and pa- 
rent and child, should be prohibited in all sales, as well as sales 
under legal process. A day, or portion of a day, should be 
given to the slaves to cultivate their grounds, in order that 
Sunday may be made really a day of rest, and not merely of 
rest from compulsory labour. There, should be no exception 
of capital charges against Whites, in the Admissibility of slave 
evidence ; and perhaps requiring certificates from clergymen as 
to the religious progress of the witnesses, is not either a neces- 
sary or fair restriction ; the court • might examine into his 
capacity shortly, as in the case of a free witness, and ought to 
admit whenever the witness states his belief in a God and fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, If a certificate is to be 
required, the order most properly enables all teachers and 
preachers, as well as those of the Establishment, to give it. 

The principal merits of the regulations are these; the admis- 
sion of slave evidence; the tight to purchase freedom without 
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the^ meter’s consent ; tlie prohibition of female punishments by 
whipping; and, above all, the nbulilion of driving, by forbid^ 
ding the whip, as an emblem of authority or stimulus to labour. 
It is extremely important to observe, that the provisions con- 
tained in this most salutary order were, witk the exception of 
the one respecting evidence, * recommend^ to his Majesty’s 

* Government by the whole body of the West Indian planters 
‘ and merchants, in London, 'as fit concessions on the part 

* the slave proprietors. ’ So says the Governor of Trinida<l, in 
reply to the remonstrance of the Colonists, strongly urging a 
suspension of the Order. Their opinion of the measure, and 
their apprehensions of its dangerous consequences, may be ga- 
thered from such passages as this. * It is avowedly a measure 

* by which the assumptions of theory are to be subjected to the 

* test of experiment, to be falsified or confirmed; by which the 

* jihilosophic legislator is to ascertain whether a slave can be 

* raised from the lowest grade to a more elevated rank in soci- 
‘ ety, and yet remain a slave, productive as property and sub- 
‘ servient to .the will of his master; whether a partial infusion 

* of the best principles, extracted from a society of the highest 

* order and refinement into a system radically vicious aiul bad, 

* yet hitherto simple in its deformity, will, by the admixture, 

‘ neutralize and improve the latter, or the 'echoic explode by rc~ 

* pulsion. ’ 

Indeed it cannot be denied, that the application of this code 
to Trinidad is liable to all the objections which may bc<„ 
urged against its compulsory adoption in any one slave co- 
lony, The population consists of 40,000, of whom 22,0OO arc 
slaves, and the residue arc a mixture of various nations and co- 
lours, considerably more heterogeneous than the free people in 
any of our other settlements. We naturally turn, therefore, 
with some anxiety to ascertain the result of ‘ the ex{)eriment ; ’ 
and to see whether the dreaded ‘ explosion ’ luis taken place, 
from the attempt to amend * a system radically vicious and bad;’ 
to impair a little that quality, so greatly prized at the mouths of 
the Orinoco, of * simple ’ and perfect ‘ deformity. ’ The do- 
cuments, happily, give us the most satisfactory proofs that all is 
safe and easy in the application of the new system. The Re- 
turns extend over a period of six months, from June, to Decem- 
ber 1824; and during that time nothing like insubordination 
has any where occurred. But this is not all ; above fourteen 
months more have elapsed since these returns close, and we 
have advices from Trinidad down to the end of last year. If 
any thing had gone amiss, no doubt we should have heard of it 
:uU soon, and seen it blazoned in colours very little subdued ; 
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Yet nothing iu said. We arc therefore entitled to aflirm, jnost 
confidently, that tlic new code, being suddenly iiurodiicod a- 
gainst the will of the White people, by the mere authority of 
tljc Crown, has been in force for a year and a half, without 
producing one of the mischiefs so loudly predicted. The slaves 
have not misunderstood their rights ; they have not appealed 
from their Masters in the colony to their advocates in the mo- 
ther country ; they have not attempted to take all from those 
who gave them somewhat. ; labour has not neen suspended ; 
new punishments have not been wanted, either to produce the 
work required, or to supply the place of the stimulus withdrawn 
and the whipping prohibited. On the contrary, the details fur- 
nished by the the papers are even more satisfactory than could 
have been expcctcfl by the most sanguine friends of the mea- 
sure. There is a return of all Crown prosecutions during the 
first six months of its operation ; arid they amounf only to eleven. 
Of these, two alone have any connexion with insubordination ; 
and in both, the overseers or managers were to blame, — having 
given rise to the turbulent conduct of the slaves in one case, by 
taking from them the day formerly allotted to them for their 
provision-ground; in the other, by getting drunk with the slaves. 
The quarterly returns of punishments are very instructive; 446 
planters return, that no punishment above three lashes has been 
inflicted on any of their slaves for three months; the number of 
tJicir negroes being 5915. On 189 estates, thcrehave been 1230 
punishments ; but the greater number of the offences appear to 
be very slight; and these punishments include every infliction 
above three lashes. It seems * the dislike, and often the inabi- 
‘ lity to keep the Record Hook ’ required by the regulations, 
has been supposed to prevent some managers from punishing 
slaves when they deserved chastisement ; but the Governor states, 
that tile fear of having their ofiences recorded has also served 
to restrain the slaves. 

It is manifest, then, that the experience which proves these re-* 
gulations to have been safe and beneficial in lYinidad, as deci- 
sively recommends their adoption in every other colony. It is 
equally clear, that whether their adoption is prescribed by the 
Crown or the Legislature, the effects produced must be the 
same. In Trinidad, the Crown has the power; in Jamaica, 
Parliament alone can prescribe the change ; but whether the 
measure be imposed upon the colony by an Order in Council, or 
an Act of Parliament,* its safety and its efficacy must be the 
same. T|»e only arguments that have ever been urged against 
Parliamentary interposition, tiiay be reduced to three — those 
which deny the ’those which dispute ike expediency-— 
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and ihose which question the necessity of interfering. We 
shall shortly exaniinc these three objections in their order. 

I. They who deny the right of the mother country to legis- 
late for the colonics, proceed upon a most inaccurate recollec- 
tion of the law and of the colonial history of this country. 
They refer to the unhappy and disgraceful tipie of the Ameri- 
can war, when tlj^ honour and interest of England were sacri- 
ficed to the violent bigotry of the Tory party ; and they ask, 
whether a question so triumphantly decided in favour of colo- 
nial independence, not merely by events, but by the general 
opinion of the world, is now to be revived, and a new war wag- 
ed with colonial rights ? Nothing, however, can be more igno- 
rant and superficial than this view of the subject. The dispute 
with North America was confined to the question of Taxation ; 
and the right tif Parliament to legislate internally for the colo- 
nies voas never denied^ until'‘their entire independence was 
claimed, and things had come to the last extremity. The 
friends of American rights in England never claimed more for 
the colonies than the exemption from tuxes imposed by the 
mother country ; they regarded the claim of Parliament to tax 
the colonies as principally to be discountenanced, because of its 
tendency to put in jeopardy the general legislative power ; and 
when the right of taxation was given up, they joined in passing 
the act which is confined to that taxation alone. Indeed the 
manner in which taxation is given up, shows how little disposi- 
tion there has ever been to abandon legislative supremacy in 
any of its branches. The Declaratory Act of 1 766 (6. Geo. HI. 
c. 12) had asserted that supremacy absolutely, and in all its 
branches; affirming that Patliament ‘ had, hath, and of right 
‘ ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and 
‘ statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies 
^ and people of America, subjects of the Crown of Great Bri- 

* tain, in all cases whatsoeyer. ’ Being nearly defeated in the 
American war ih the year 1778, it was deemed expedient to 
give up one portion of the right; and it is done in these words,; 

‘ That after the passing of this Act, the Parliament vcill not 

* impose any duty, tax, or assessment 'whatever, payable in 
‘ any of his Majesty’s colonies, provinces, and plantations in 
‘ North America or the West Indies, excepting only such duties 

* as it may be expedient to enforce for the regulation of com- 
‘ merce, ’ (18 Geo. III. c. 12.); and it^s remarkable that the 
preamble of the Act specifies taxation to be the only subject in 
dispute. The best authorities on constitutional law- accordingly 
took u broad distinction between taxation and legislation. ‘ Tgxa- 
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‘ tion,' said I^ord Chatham, * is no part of the governirifr or 
‘ legislative power. Taxes are a voluntary gift or grant of tlie 

* Commons alone. In legislation the Three Estates of the realm 
‘ are alike concerned ; but the concurrence of the Peers and 

♦ the Crosvn to a tax is only necessary to clothe it in the foi m 
‘ of a law ; the gift and grant is of the Commons alone. ’ The 
general right ofniegislation, then, stands exactly as it did be- 
lore the American war. 

lint perhaps the best proof of its existence is the distinction 
taken by those who dispute it, betW'een internal legislation ^e-' 
nerally, which they deny, and commercial regulation, which 
they are forced to admit. — Parliament, they allow, may make 
laws to model a'S it chooses all the niercantile concerns of the 
colonies ; to prohibit export and import ; to punish smuggling 
by ail manner of penalties ; to restrain the intercourse of colony 
with colony, and of all colonies with foreign states ; nay, Acts 
of PfU’Uament may be passed- to ’make ’transactions formerly 
lawful, punishable as felonies, though done within the bounds 
of the colonies ; but as all these things bear some relation to 
commerce, they are supposed not to come within the description 
of internal legislation. It is manifest, however, that there is no 
rational or solid ground for such a distinction ; and that it rests 
wholly upon the greater necessity which there is for such mat- 
ters being regulated by the superintending power of the niother 
country. Some of those laws could not be carried into effect 
by the local legislatures ; but many of them could, and many 
of the most important. The slave trade could have been ef- 
fectually aholislied by the islands themselves, if tliey had 
chosen ; yet Parliament first aholislied it, and then made it 
lelonj', and lastly piracy, without waiting for the eflects of Co- 
lonial legislation. It is plain that, in point of principle, there 
can be no tliftcrcnce between making such laws as these, and 
making laws to regulate the treatment of slaves in the Colo- 
nies; — and that it is altogether impossiole to- dj2«y die latter 
power to the body which you admit* is elefthed with the 
former. 

There is, however, one broad principle never to be lost sight 
of in discussing the rights of the Colonial Assemblies, — and 
that is, the wide difference between their constitution and that 
of our own Parliament and the Assemblies of the North Ame- 
rican Colonies before the separation. They who speak of 
‘ representative bodies,’ and ‘ constitutions upon the model of 
* the English,’ and who deprecate the invasion of ‘ popular 
® rights, ’ and recommend a tender regard for * constitutional 
privileges,’ really are guilty of unparclonublc tuoughtlcssiiess ; 
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they commit the crossest abuse of’ laimuagc, and call thiniis 
by mimes wliicli clo not in the least degree belong to them. 
We regard it as unconstitutional in England, that men should 
be governed by laws passed in assemblies, ’whore they are not 
represented ; and we consider Parliament as authorized to make 
laws, because it represents, more or less accurately, the people 
oF the realm. But suppose the people divided into two classes, 
one about a tenth part of the other in point of numbei's, and 
suppose this class alone to be represented, and the great body 
of the community not to hav6 one single vote in the election ; — 
suppose all chosen as the rotten boroughs of England, and the 
boroughs and counties of Scotland choose their members; — .surely 
our sense of the uses of such a Parliament w.mld be greatly al- 
tered, and we should hardly feel di.sposed to regard its exist- 
ence as essential to the interests of the people at large. This, 
however, conveys but a feeble idea of the West Indian Parlia- 
ment. Suppose the body eszluded from all share in elections 
to be, although ten times more numerous, yet of a race wholly 
diff’erent from the small privileged order, and alienated by ha- 
bits and feelings, as well as distinguished by nature; — suppo.se 
them to be the objects of suspicion, jealousy and dislike, and 
regarded as a kind of natural enemy ; — to put the matter very 
intelligibly, suppose England over-run by a handful of French- 
men, who had settled among us, and had usurped the ex- 
clusive power of governing us, and that the Parliiiment should 
be composed of Frenchmen, and chosen by Frenchmen alone, 
while the whole body of the English people had neither a re- 
presentative nor a vote, from the Tamar to the Tweed ; — couUI 
any one call this a free Government, or a constitutional plan ; 
or, without the most gross perversion of language, describe this 
as a Parliamentary scheme of polity ? And yet something must 
still be added, to make the case exactly tally with that of the 
West Indies. The bulk of the community must be stippjosed 
uncivilized, and of a different complexion from their privileged 
oppressors, anil holding no more intercourse with them, than if 
they were a part of the animal creation. With what propriety 
could it be said, that a Parliament, so constituted, w6uld be 
calculated to j'eprcsent, or legislate for a community so com- 
posed ? Would it not be a very mockery to tell such a com- 
munity, that it was represented, and that its affairs were admi- 
nistered by itself? Would not the community gain incalcula- 
bly, by having hs affairs taken into the hands of some other 
body, bfelonging neither to the predominant nor to the subser- 
vient class, but standing even between both ? Would it not be 
at once admitted, that the arguments against legislation with- 
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out representation liave failed entirely, inasmuch ns non-re- 
sentatiou is far less calamitous than mi&repr.'sontation ? The 
answer, then, to every objection against the Parliament le- 
gislating for the colonies is short and plain ; as long as the great 
body of the people there remain slaves, upon nil constitutional 
grounds local legislation can only be regarded in the light of 
oppression, and only tolerated in cases where it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the performance of local duties. We believe, how- 
ever, that the question of right will by all be admitted to be 
less important, than the tjuestion of expediency or discretion ; 
anil they who hold the claim of right highest, must admit, that 
it is a right ofily to be exorcised in peculiar cases, and then to 
be exercised with due circumspection : And this brings us to the 
argument of those, \iho, admitting the right, maintain tliat it is 
unsafe and impolitic to enforce it. * * 

II. When safety or policy is sp»ken of, it is quite clear that 
no reference can be intended to the danger of the A\^est Inilia 
Islands throwing oil’ their allegiance, and establishing inde- 
pendent govennuents ; and, almost equally clear, that no risk 
is intended to be snggesteil of their placing themselves under 
the protection of l^rance or America. Tiie danger appre- 
hended is of exciting animosities injurious to the internal peace 
of the colonies, and likely to retard the work of improvement, 
or perhaps to hazard the suborilination of the slaves. But it 
is manifest that such an appeal can never be siilFereil from the 
colonists themselves ; for they can, by yielding a ready obedi- 
dicnce to the lawful authority of the pai'ent state, at once de- 
stroy the force of the argumeiit. Then we have the example of 
Trinidad, where the promulgation of the Order in Council was 
vehemently opposed, and excited the greatest discontent; and 
yet no mischievous consequences^ have followed, either to the 
tranquillity of the white, or of the negro population. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to look in the face the topic so constantly 
brought forward of negro insurrection. iTo hear the planters 
and their advocates in Biigland, you would believe that the 
poor slaves form a mass prone to seditious movements, and 
that the slightest breath must produce an explosion. Every de- 
bate in Parliament, every proceeding in the country is likelj’, 
we are told, to create rebellion among them. Yet they who 
use such topics here, allow in the West Indies the free publi- 
cation of their own most intemperate debates, at meetings 
holden within sight and hearing of the slaves ; they speak with 
a freedom more than touching upon licentiousness, of all ques- 
tions relating to West Indian aifairs, before their slaves ; and 
they cohabit with negresses, who are made acquainted with all 
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they think, and hope, and fear on the subject of slavery. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the freest discussions in Parliament 
can be dangerous, while all these doings in the colonies are 
found to be safe. But if it be said that, by showing a disposi- 
tion, to interfere for the slave’s protection. Parliament teaches 
him to look beyond his master, and thus weakens the tie of 
domestic authority, the answer is obvious. The negro under- 
stands, at least, as well the protectipn of the Crown in the con- 
quered colonies, as he can that of Parliament in the old settle- 
ments. Indeed, the idea is far more easily conceived by him 
of the King being his friend, than the Parliament, an ab- 
straction not very well suited to his comprehensiop. Therefore, 
we may observe, on the one hand, that th', argument, if good 
for any thing, would apply still more strongly to exclude all 
interposition isf the Crown in Ti'inidad, than to dissuade Par- 
liament from legislating for Jamaica; and, on ‘the other, that 
the entire failure of all predictions of danger in Trinidad proves 
how chimerical such apprehensions are in the old colonies. 
Every thing that can be urged to show the dangers of loosening 
domestic authority . by legislative interference, may still more 
forcibly be urged against extending the Trinidad order to the 
six other conqueretl settlements. Yet the government avers 
that, at lengtn, though somewhat tardily, it must be allowed, 
they are resolved to make that order general through those 
dependencies of the Crown. Can there be any reason then for 
Parliament refusing its cooperation, to establish it in the old 
colonies ? 

A similar argument may be urged to meet the far more plau - 
sible objcction« arising from'want of local information. There 
is no doubt that, generally speaking, the colonial assemblies 
possess considerable advantage in framing regulations fur the 
management of the slaves and the improvement of their condi- 
tion, over the Legislature ht home. We might admit that 
there are many inconveniences unavoidably attending such an 
exercise of distant ^ntiol and superintendance, unless where 
the questions to be dealt with are few and simple. But that 
the diflUculties are not insuperable, we may safely assert, and 
may again appeal to the experience of Trinidad; about to be 
repeated in the other settlements which have no assemblies. If 
indeed we could have the cordial cooperation of the Legisla- 
ture in the old Islands, and could then not only profit by their 
superior local information in passing the law, but obtain their 
willibg aid in executing its provisions, unquestionably the work 
of reform would be far more prosperously conducted. But 
supposing we are driven to interfere by the supreme author!-. 

3 
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ty of Parliament, enough appears to warrant the conclusion, 
that its wisdom may as easily frame a law applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the old colonies, and its power carry it into 
effect, as the wisdom of the executive government can frame 
Orders in Council, and its power enforce them in the conquer- 
ed settlements. The West Indians have no right to contend 
that they are better qualified to amend their slave system on 
the spot than we are in the mother country. They may have 
better capacity ? but what if the will be wanting ? what avails it 
to tell us how well they could do it if they would? All are 
ready to admit, that Parliament, how undeniable soever its 
right may be, ought only to exert it, when no other means are 
left of executing justice, and fulfilling the lawful and righteous 
policy of the empire. This brings us to the most important 
part of the argument, the necessity of interference. 

III. The proof of this rests uppn the whole conduct of the 
Colonial Legislatures. In the course of this article many illus- 
trations have occurred, from their own proceedings, of the pre- 
vailing determination to do nothing until they are compelled 
by superior authority. ^he length of time that has elapsed since 
the state of colonial slavery first occupied the care of the mo- 
ther country, and became the subject of Parliamentary discus- 
sion, not casually, but regularly and habitually, is of itself a 
powerful reason to prove the hopelessness of looking to that quar- 
ter for reform. It is more than forty years since Thomas Clark- 
son roused the people of England to put down the slave trade. 
It is not much less since Mr Wilberforce fixed upon that 
horrible crime the jealous eye of Parliament. For half 
that long period the West Indians ceased not to tell us that 
their assemblies alone could grapple with the question, and 
that as they only could effect the abolition, so in good time 
they were sure to do it; and yet, for half of that long period 
those assemblies did nothing but remonstrate against the 
abolition, which the interposition of' Pq.riiament at last and 
alone accomplished ! The residue of the'* period has been pas- 
sed in almost entire inaction by the same body. Always pre- 
tending that to them belongs the regulation of their internal 
concerns, and that their good will towards reforming the Slave 
Laws can only be exceeded by their qualifications for the 
task, they have suffered twenty years to elapse since the aboli- 
tion of the trade rendered the duty of saving and cherishing 
the stock more imperative upon them than ever, whether they 
regarded tlie interest of slave or of master~-and they have really 
done hardly i^ny thing that deserves the name of improvement ; 
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what little they liavc attcmptetl, havinnr been mixed, in the ma- 
jority of instances, with so much of evil, that upon the balance, 
tliere has been nothin^^ like any advantage gained. A few par- 
ticulars may be stated in illustration of this position; and in 
further proof, how vain it is to expect that the slave owners will 
ever reform the slave system. 

It may be recollected, that till the year 1805, the wilful mur- 
der of a slave in Barbadoes, our oldest and most polished co- 
lony, and the one where by far the greatest proportion of 
Whites reside, was only punishable by a fine of 14/. 10s, With 
great difliculty a law was carried, making it capital ; but in wliat 
terms? Whoever shall * wilfull^*^, maliciously, wantonly, and 
^ xvilhotit provocation^ kill and murtfer a slave, ^ shall suffer death ! 
So that if there be any thing to provoke the blow, (and who 
shall say how little may servt^ for such provocation) ? the ca- 
pital penalty is escaped. * Beyond this,^ says Mr Dwarris, 
the Commissioner, ^ there is, no legislative provision restrain- 

* ing the absolute power of the master over the slave, or in- 

* fficting punishment upon the owner, or others, in case of 
maining, mutilation, dismemberment, or cruel treatment. No 

‘ other act of assembly hris been fram^ for the protection of 

* slaves ; no tribunal is specially appointed for inquiry into their 

* wrongs. A slave who is, or thinks himself aggrieved, looks 

* in vain in this place for a proper ejuarter in which to j)rcfer 
‘ his complaint ; it can no where * be received. The commis- 
^ sioners inquired anxiously, Is no injury to slaves by their 

masters punishable, except murder Answer. Short of 
murder, the power of the master is absolute. Can a 

slave apply to a Magistrate, in case of serious injury from a 
White, for redress or protection ? Answer. ‘‘ Slaves should'^' 
‘‘ be able to apply to a Magistrate when ill treated ; but it is 
.not so. {First lleportj pjy. 62—3.) This Report is dated 
J 6th May 1825. The Barbadoes part was prepared in 1823; 
and relates to a population of eighty thousand human beings. 
It is probably, since the date of this inquiry, that the legislature 
of Barbadoes passed the New Meliorating Act, which, after two 
years discussion, they have given as a sort ofuUhnatum^ and one 
so satisfactorily to themselves, that they say it must ‘ endear their 
^ remembrance to posterity. * {Additional Papers^ 1825, p. 29.) 
Yet this act has been disallowed by his Majesty^s Government, 
on account of the reprehensible provisions with which it so largely 
abounds. A few examples may suffice at once to justify the re- 
jection, and to moderate our expectations of colonial reforms. 
By section 43, if any one kills a slave, in the attempt to maim 
or injure any white person, he shall suffer no punishment, nor 


* Sic in orig. 
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be proceeded against in any way ; and by section 4- t, any wan- 
ton act of’ cruelty — ‘ wantonly, vialiciously,a.nd crnclljj whipping, 
beating or bntising any slave,’ — is punishable with fine not ex- 
ceeding 25/. cu»Tency — any ‘ mutilating, maiming, or dismember- 

* ing a slave, ’ is punishable with fine and imprisonment, but no 
tninimum is fixed; so that it may be a shilling fine, and f'our- 
and- twenty hours imprisonment. Not exactly such are the 
punishments denounced against tRe offences of slaves. By sec- 
tion 47, any slave who shall hear any other slave speak any 
words tending to mutiny, and not disclose them, shall sufi'er 
death: but by section 48, if he gives information leading to 
conviction for insurrection, he is rewarded with his freedom 
and a pension ! By section 32, * Offering to strike ’ a White, is 
punishable with death ■ and by section 27, ‘ insolent language or 
‘ gestures to or q/'a White, swearing, riding faster than a walk, 

* diiving faster than a trot, and many other similar acts, are 

* punishable with whipping, not exceeding 39 lashes. This act 
was passed in March 1825- 

Jamiacn has done literally nothing in compliance with the 
urgent representations of the Government ever since July 1823, 
The bill to make slave* evidence admissible in certain cases, was 
thrown out in the Session 1824, there being no one to support 
it but the mover. It was again introduced during the late Ses- 
sion, and thrown out by a majority of two to one — some who 
supported it intimating that it would be the extent of their con- 
cessions to the mother country. The slave population of this 
Island is 340,000. In the colonies con>prehendcd under the 
Lcevvard Island government, and containing above 60, 000 slaves, 
no measures have been adopted in consecjiience of the recom- 
mendations of Government and the resolutions of the House of 
Commons. The Bahama legislature has passed a consolida- 
tion act, in which such provisions are introduced as have pre- 
vented its being allowed by the King in Council, although one 
or two improvements are made; the sanctioning of slave mar- 
riages under certain restrictions, and thb preventing families 
being separated by sales and bequests. Among the objection- 
able clauses there is one of a description so grossly unjust, as 
almost to defy belief. If a slave is sentenced to death or trans- 
portation, he is to be appraised by section 69 ; but * if it shall 

* appear that this owner had treated him or her with inhuman- 

* ity, and that necessity or hard usage might have driven such 

* slave to the commission of the offence,’ then the owner shall 
receive no compensation — but the slave is still to be punished ! 
{Papers, 1825, p. 37.) This act too, while it repeals other acts, 
excepts a clause in on6 of them and thus keeps it alive. That 

VOL. XLIII. KO. 86. Ff 
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clause makes it a capital offence, in any Negro, Mulatto, or In- 
dian to assault a White wiili any dangerous weapon — and a mis- 
deincMiujur punishable with fine or whipping, if any person 
of colour be ‘ otherwise abusive to any white person.’ Lord 
Bathurst pointed out tin's circumstance to their attention, and 
expressed his confident expectation, that as soon as the omis- 
.sion was observed, it would be supplied by including this clause 
in the repeal. But the Assembly remonstrated warmly against 
.such an interference ; asserted that the best protection for the 
negro was the voluntary kindness of his master ; and refused to 
make any change in the law', ‘ from a strong sense of the great 

* impolicy and absolute danger of making any further innova- 
‘ tions at present in the slave system of the colony, and a decid- 
‘ cd conviction of the correctness of the principles on which 
‘they are now acting. ’ In 'Bcimuda, nothing whatever has 
been done; and in Grenada, a bill was brought in, after 
many delays, passed the Assembly, and was before the Council 
in March 182.5 — since which, the Parliamentary Papers con- 
tain no account of its progrc.ss ! In Dominica, there were 
some improvements made upon the condition of the slaves 
about eight years ago. Their evidence was admitted, under 
many restrictions ; but the accused was allowed to clear him- 
.self by his oath. The Governor writes, 28th March 1S2.5, 
that ‘ he is still unable to report any meliorating act passed 
‘ by the Legislature of the Island, though he has repeat- 
‘ edly and strongly urged the subject both by publick mes- 
‘ sage and other means. ’ He adds, that he ‘ plainly perceive.', 

* even amon^ the hat disposed of the proprietors, an apprehen- 

* sion that, by going to the full extent that has been recom- 
‘ mended, they may relinquish what they consider to be neces- 

* safy authority over the slaves. ’ In Tobago and St Vincents, 
the propositions of Government were rejected in very peremp- 
tory terms. 'I'lic Governor of Tobago, in October 1821, gives 
it as his dccideil opinion that nothing more will bo done; and 
the Assembly, in rejefting the Trinidad Order in Council, de- 
clare, that they have already ‘ gone as far as prudence and pro- 

* priety can justify, aud that to adopt all the measures recom- 
‘ mended by his Majesty’s Government, would be equally de- 

* structive of the interests of the ni.aster and the hapjiiness of 
‘ the slave ! ’ The Assembly of St Vincents, in answer to the 
recommendation of Government, advise it to keep in view the 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that men, in their innovations, should 
follow the example of time, which innovateth greatly, but quiet- 
ly, and by degrees ! 

Ill the late proceedings upon the postponement of Mr 
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Brougham’s motion in the House of Commons, it was slated, 
.that sonic steps had been taken by the Local Lejrislaturcs since 
the <la!c's of the Papers: And apparently since noliee was j^jiveii 
last Session, of tiie subject beinj^ to be taken up in Parliament, 
and since the country vvjis seen to have resolved upon bein<; 
trifled with no longer, a Bill is said to have passed the Assembly 
of Grenaila, and another that of St Vincent’s, making certain be- 
neficial changes — it is also said that Tobago has done something. 
It was distinctly admitted, however, that all the greater colonic-', 
and indeed all the thirteen having Legislatures, with the excep- 
tion of these two or jferhaps three, had turned a deaf ear to 
the urgent and often repeated representations of the Government, 
liackcd by the unanimous resolutions of the House of Commons, 
and the known sense of the country at large. Notwithstanding 
this -undeniable fact, and after all the experience which wc 
have had, it appears that his Alajcsty’s Government are resolved, 
if Parliament and the country pcfmit them, to give the West 
Indians once more the power of ailopting or rejecting the pro- 
posed- measures of reform, and to put off for another year the 
(nilij ])rocceding which can effect the object which almost all 
have, and all jirclcml to have, in view. 

To us it appears manifest, that supposing the West Indian 
Legislatures far more desirous of complying with the desire of 
the nity;hcr country than tlmir comluct in any one instance 
warrmits, the interposition of Parliament is necessary for their 
support. Placed as they are in the centre of a population in- 
curable in their aversion towartls the, proposed reforms, those 
Assemblies are wholly unable to combat the force of the preju- 
dices and passions which snrround and assail them on every 
side. The countenance of the mother country, and her con- 
stituted authorities, is not enough; they must have the inter- 
position of direct Influence — of overruling Power, to strengthen 
their hands, or rather to do (hat good work for them, which 
they arc either unwilling or unable theniselves to accomplish. 
If they are still unwilling, nothing but Pilriiamentary authority 
can effect the object; if they arc well disposed, but unable, 
from the prevalence of local influence, they will be the first to 
rejoice that those have entered upon the task, whose power to 
perform it is as indisputable as their right to undertake it. * 


* The reason for postponing the question till after the Holidays 
was, that fuller information might be obtained of what had been re- 
cently done in the West Indies. 
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Art. IX. Considerations on the Expedtenci/ of the L.a’m <f T,n* 
tail in Scotland. By Patrick Irvine Esq. Writer to the’ 
Signet. Edinburgh, 1 826 . 

^T^iiis ig a very short, and a very sensible book, upon a subject 
of the utmost importance to Scotland^ 

There is probably no country in Europe in which the pro-* 
periy of the soil is so absurdly regulated ns, under our system 
of entails, one half of the land of Scotland actually is at this 
tnument, and as the whole of it is in eminent danger of being 
soon. Some c^orts have been made at different times to im- 
prove its condition ; but these have always failed, or have ag- 
gravated the evils they were intended to cure ; partly from the 
question never having been properly taken up by the country at 
large, and partly from the misinformation or misconduct of the 
individuals who have endeavoured to remedy mischiefs which 
nobody ventured to defend. If any thing can excite the attention 
of the public, or of our landed owners to this subject, we should 
think it would be a plain statement of the actual circumstance* 
of the case, joined to the consideration that the latter cannot 
remedy the evils under which the country suffers, without, at 
the same time, directly improving their own personal ii^tercsts. 
Mr Irvine has collected the leading facts with such care, and 
has expounded their consequences with such judgment, that, 
for practical instruction on this subject, nothing is necessary, 
except to read his work ; of which the only defect is the rare 
’ and meritorious one, that he is too diffident in hazarding his 
own opinions. 

The origin of Entails, — by which we mean the recognition of 
a power in any owner of real properly, to subject that property 
Jbr ever to any conditions he pleases, — has been much discussed 
by lawyers and antiquarians.* In particular, it has been keenly 
contested, whether si/i:h a power arises solely from the authority 
of the State where it is permitted to be exercised, or is warrant- 
ed by any of' the original feelings or notions which are connected 
with our idea of property. However this may be settled as s 
general problem, ii is tolerably clear, that the modern system of 
entailing in Scotland owes its authority at least, if not its origin, 
solely to an Act passed by the Scottish Parliament in the year 
1685 . Attempts had, no doubt, been made before this, not 
only to prescribe the order in which all future heirs should suc- 
ceed, , but to protect this anticipation of futurity, by devices 
which might secure the property both from the will, and fromi 
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the misfortune, of each individual who might successively become 
the holder of it. There was only one case, * however, prior to 
the Statute, in which the efficacy of these devices was made the 
subject of judicial determination, and though they were found 
jto be effectual on that occasion, this decision, instead of allaying 
doubts, seems to have only excited additional alarm ; and the 
probability is, that if the matter had been left to work its own 
w'ay in the courts of law, the system that at present exists might 
have been softened or avoided. But, unfortunately, the political 
condition of the country put people under a temptation to fly 
' to the most extravagant system of entailing, in order to rescue 
their property on any terms. 

The tyrrany of the Steuarts was at this time at its height ; and 

* amidst the new treasons’ (says Laingf) ‘ which the Parliament 

* created, and the numerous attainders which it pronounced, 

* an act of an opposite tendency was passed to authorize tho 

* perpetual entail of lands. That the Scots should have re- 

* mained so long ignorant, or have availed themselves at such 
‘ a late period, of a feudal institution, which other nations were 

* desirous to explode, are circumstances sufficient to excite our 

* attention and surprise. The statute of entails was evaded in 

* Bhigland before the Scuts had begun to study or to improve 

* their laws; and the early sovereigns of the Stewart family 
‘ would never have consented to a device adapted to perpetuate 
‘ a feudal aristocracy, which it was the*uniform policy sof their 

* house to depress. But the nobility wore now no longer 
‘ the objects of jealousy or fear. The Estates were required to 

* confirm the sentences of Jerviswood, Argyle, and Porterfield ; 

* to ratify the opinions of the Court of Session, that it was 

* treason not to reveal the demand of contributions fur traitors, 

* nor to abjure the treasonable declarations of the fanatics f to 

* approve the practice of the Justiciary Court, in proceeding 
‘ to trial and conviction the day after the citatio* was given ; 

* and the nobility were secretly alarmed at the retrospective 

* treasons which they were employed' to^ create. B'rom these 

* they perceived tjiat the declaration of new laws and of new 
^ crimes was lodged entirely in the breast of the judge ; and, 

‘ from the numerous attainders which they were required to- 

* pronounce,lithey felt With terror that their'IiveS were exposed 

* to the mercy, and their estates to the rapacity, of the servants 

* of the Crown. To preserve their estates from forfeiture, and 

* their families from ruin, it would appear that they sought an 


* Stormont, 26. Feb. 1662. 
f History of Scotland, Vol. 4. B, 9. p. 106, 
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* indirect expedient to cJude the iniquitous laws and corrupt 

* practices which they were too dependent to reject or to resist. 

* Kntails had already been introduced in a few instances; but 
‘ v.’cre reprobated as repugnant to the genius of the laws. Cor- 
‘ ruption of blood, which obstructs the course of succession, 

* was a penalty never incurred as the consequence of attainder, 

* unless it were inflicted by an act of disliahtlUalion ; and the 
‘ Estates, relying secretly on the maxim, that nothing more could 

* be forfeited than the person attainted was entitled to alienate, 

* passed an act by which lands might be entailed to prrpeiniti/y 
‘ and the rights of an endless series of heirs be reduced to al- 

* most an usufructuary interest during their lives. Under the 
‘ pretext of securing these estates from alienation or debts, the 

* nobility undoubtedly expected to preserve their families, in 
‘ the event of an attainder, from the forfeiture of more than the 

* lifei'cnt interest or escheat of an heir. The Commissioner 
‘ consented to the act, to perpetuate his own acejuisitions to his 

* family; and from the tyranny of James, entails were intro- 
‘ duced into Scotland, when tlie rigour of the feudal system 

< had almost expired.’ 

Those who live now can scarcely judge of the influence of 
these considerations. It may help them, however, in the esti- 
mation of their force, if we rcmiml them that in those days the 
estates of the accused w'crc frequently given aw.iy by the Crown 
before trial, and tliat tbfcsc gifts wei'e cflectual although the vic- 
tim might be pardoned ; — that trials, and, of course, convictions, 
for pretended treason, were comjietcnt after the death, or in 
the absence, of the alleged traitor; — and that siich, in fact, was 
the lavish use of these picrogativcs, that the forfeitures t)!’ no 
fewer than 403 of the most considerable persons in the kingdom, 
wc%o declared to be illegal by one single statute passed soon 
after the Revolution. 

It was under these impressions that the Act of 1085 was 
passed; and it was lately' stated from the Bench, apparently wth 
the accjuiescence of jll tfie learned persons who sat there, that 
it had been ‘ the unanimous opinion of the Court that the case 
‘ of Stormont was wrong decided, and that entails had not a 

< foot to stand upon but the statute 1 685. They are the mere 
‘ creatures of that statute. ’ * Lord Chancellor Mdon has con- 
firmed this statement by saying that ‘ there had been tailzies 
‘ before this, though the clauses intended to protect them had 

* been found inefFoctual for that purpose. ’ -f 

* Hamilton against M'Dowall, Mar. 3, 1815, 

!■ f DoV’s Reports, Vol. 2. p. 208. 
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Now the practical.import of this memorable and most miscliicv- 
cus statute may be very shortly explained. 1 . It enables any fee- 
simple proprietor to specify, or to describe by lc<;al marks, tlie 
series of heirs wlio are to succeed to his properly throu<rbout all 
future a^es. Having thus denoted to posterity the objects of his 
posthumous benevolence, or the form in which he chooses liis own 
vanity to be gratified, it next enables him to rescue tlie lar\d itself 
from the ordinary casualties of mortal possessions. For, 2. It 
empowers hijn to prevent every heir from selling, or giving, or 
otherwise conveying away, any fragment of the soil, or of.its ad- 
juncts. 3. Though he cannot prevent his successors from get- 
ting into debt, he is armed with an absolute power to prevent 
any of their debts from ever affecting the estate; and, 4. In 
order to close up every hole, it entith'S him to insert into his 
entail a general prohibitioxi of ‘ antj other act or deed’ by which 
any part of his arrangement may bo violated. 6. The statute 
introduces a certain machinery, by which the infringement of 
any of the conditions thus attached to the descent of the estate 
necessarily defeats itsellj by destroying the fight of the person 
guilty of the infringement, and perhaps of all the descendants 
of his branch, and introducing a more faithful substitute, or 
class of substitutes, in his place. No precise limits have yet 
been set to the objects to whicli this prospective tyranny may 
be extended; but the general feeling seems to be, that any con- 
dition may be prescribed, and cnlbrced by the penalty of for- 
feiture, winch has for its end what is called the preservation of 
the dignity of the family, that is, the preservation of the will of 
the entailer. He can, and generally docs, order all his de- 
scendants to bear his own name and arms, and often, in the 
.supremacy of his folly, he forces them to abjure all the other 
names and ail the other arms in the world. Nay, he sometimes 
stretches his omnipotence so far beyond the period of his own 
resolution into dust, as to prescribe the houses which his de- 
scendants a thousand years after him arc to live in, and the 
very liveries that their menials arc to w^/ir. 

Almost all the legal and political jSliilosophcrs who lived 
soon after the date of this statute, and who contemplated it 
apart from the temporary causes that had produced it, were 
loud in its condemnation ; and they all anticipated that the day 
would come in which ‘ the artifice entails' would require to 
be put dow'n, as it had been put up, by Parliament. Time has 
justified those opinions, to an extent which their authors, in all 
the boldness of their prophetic spirit, never expected. In order 
to be completely clfectual, entails must be recorded in a public 
register. This enables us to compute their number vipth suf- 
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ficisnt accuracy for our present purpose. A hundred more or 
fewer is immaterial. 

Now it appears, that previously to the year 1685, only 
entails had been executed in all Scotland. There can he no 
better evidence how little people relied upon their validity at 
common law. Hut immediatly after the Statute passed, the 
inaitia Jjcgan ; and the result has been, that no fewer than 
1591 entails have since been fastened on the country. Their 
gradual progress may be exhibited by dividing the time which 
has elapsed since 1685 into periods of 20 years, &nd stating the 
number of deeds which have been recorded during these rc? 
spective periods. 

From 1685 to 1705, - 79 entails. 

From 170.5 to 1726, - 12.5 entails. 

From 1725 to 174.5^ - 158 entails, 

From 174.5 to I7tJ.5, - 138 entails. 

From 17G5 to 1785, - 272 entails. 

From 1785 to 1805, - 360 entails. 

From 1805 to 1825, - 459 entails. 

1591 

It might have been supposed that tlic number of entails must 
always Jiave diminished as the practice o‘f entailing went on 5 
because the less free property that was left, there should appa-» 
rcntly be the greater desire, and the greater interest, to pre- 
serve what remained in that condition. But the fact has been 
very different. With the exception of the period from 1745 to 
1765, when entails were slightly checked, the tendency seems to 
\\a.\Gl)e(;n uniformly and rnpidlynyon the increase; and the strong- 
est possible evidence of this arises out of the proceedings of the 
last few j'cars. It is stated above, that 459 entails were re- 
corded between the years 1805 and 1825. But of these no 
fewer than 342 have been put upon record since the year 181 1. 

The cltief ground on which the right of the creature of a day 
to impose fetters agaiiyt sOciety, and on the principal property 
of the State, for ever, has been defended, is, that it tends to pre- 
serve Great Families. But the delusion on which this passion 
for perpetuating the will of the individual over posterity rests, 
is as natural, and perhaps more so, in the. mind of a poor man 
as of a rich. Acconlingly, it appears that there has been a regu- 
lar entail executed and put upon a record of a paltry lodging in 
Kdinburgh that a small field in the county of Lanark has been 
honoured in the same way ; — and that a house in the village of 
Forfar has been made the subject of this peipetiial settlement. 
There are few people who w’ill not smile at the absurdity of 
f Jus. But- really if the law is t;p have any sympathy at all with 
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the selfishness which makes tlie owncu* of a ^reat estate pleas® 
himself with the idea of j^erpetiiatiiig his name, by connecting 
it with imperisliable soil, is not the same gratification as rea- 
sonable, w’hen it solaces the laiicy of a person who has fewxr 
enjoyments at jiroseiit, and nothing else to attest his existence 
hereafter? However, the general state of the fact is, that it is 
the great properties that are most commonly and most anxious- 
ly entailed. k 50 tliat it is not merely by the number of record- 
ed deeds, that the extent of the surface whicli the practice af- 
fects is to be judged of. Fifteen hundred and ninety-one 
entails, if each of them denotes a separate land owmer, amount 
to nearly a fifth of all the land-owners in Scotland, those of 
the very low'est class included, and to a great majority of those 
of the higher rank. But most of tliesc individuals are the pro- 
prietors of large estates ; so that the soil placed under the 
influence of the S 3 \stem, bears a much greater proportion to the 
total land of the country. Sir Sinclair published a Gcne^ 

ral Ilej>ort of the agricultual state and political circumstances 
of Scotland, in the year 1814. This Report contains a state- 
ment of the valued rent of every county, and of the valued rent 
of all the estates tlien known to be entailed. According to 
this Table, about one-tliird of the real property of Scotland, 
estimated by its valued rent, was then held under entails. If to 
this there be added the 342 entails which liave been put upon 
record since, and if the many entails that have certainly been 
executed, though they are not yet recorded, and the extensive 
preparations for entailing by means of trusts, be token into 
view, it may be assumed as perfectly certain, that at least one 
half oj the ^uohole territoi'ial property of thc^ kingdom is at this mo* 
viejit fettered by efitails. 

Besides the ordinary causes that have been operating hither- 
to, there are two circumstances which have now a tendency to 
increase them still more. One of these is, that it used former- 
ly to be law", that no person could Execute aiw deed of en- 
tail which could exclude his owA' ci^llitors from attaching 
the estate. But in in a recent case It was decided by the 
House of I^ords, that the owner of an estate in absolute pro- 
perty might entail it, and then contract debts, which would not 
affect tlie entailed land. When this rule is once well known, 
it will be harmless, because lenders will be warned off* the pro- 
perty ; but there are many land-owners who have been fortu- 
nate enough to borrow before it was dreamt of. The other 
circumstance is, that there are no such entails as the Scotch 
ones in England ; and therefore, the rich men of the South are 
beginningjto look Northward for land, on the purchase of which 
they may lay out their capital, and then entail it, and leave it 
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lor tliclr flimllics, wltliout a rc'sident owner, for ever. If Uiis 
once begins, it is not easy to see how an acre of land can 
esc:i|)e. 

Bui it is of still more importance to observe that the tightness 
of the fetters has l)een increased in modern times, as much as 
tlie number of individuals or of acres over wliich they are laid. 

In spite of commerce, tlie proprietors of land still form a 
distinct class, on whom peculiar burdens arc laid, and from 
whom the discharge of peculiar duties is expected. The mere 
circumstance of their having a permanent connection with lixed 
portions of the soil is of itself sullicieut to point them out as 
marked objects on the face of society. The members of this 
landed aristocracy are not only expected tt> maintain the here- 
ditary dignity of their families, but to occupy important public 
stations, both local and general. One of the necessary, or at 
Jea^tofthe natiual, cniisecjuonccs of this is. Unit many of the 
avenues by which the Temple of Ft)rtunc i^ approached by other 
men, are shut to them. Their habits and views are connected 
with tlieir peculiar situation; and, partly from disincliJiation, 
partly 1‘rom unfitness, partly from the idea (orroneous perhaps) 
ol* dignity, and, above all, from their having less- chance in a 
coni[)ctition with those who have nothing but their personal 
vigour to depend upon, — they aic, in a great measure, with- 
drawn from many of the avocations which ultimately enricfi 
those who start without what is called the advantage* ol heredi- 
tary wealth. Whore the commerce of land is free, its owners 
iire free too; for, in tliis case, their land can be used like any 
oll]c?r property. But the first thing that strikes us, in lookiiig 
at Scotland, or at any other country where land is placed be- 
yond the reach of commerce, and the perpetuity of estates 
is preserved by artificial means, is, that a class of men is pro- 
duced, who, while they have to sustain difficult paits, and to 
hoki high stations, arc restrained in the efforts which they might 
otherwise make for improving their condition; — and when 
thus thrown upon the lanrily estate, and obliged to rest upon 
the old entail, in what /Situation do they find themselves ? 

A Scotch proprietor under a proper entail cannot name his 
own heir. The heir in expectancy may be his son, who may 
be rebellious merely because he knows tiiat his father cannot 
deprive him of an inch of his inheritance; or the holder of 
the property may have a family of daughters, who he may be 
certain will be expelled, the instant that he is dead, in penury 
from the place where their lives have till then been passed, 
in order to let in a stranger who may be called to the succes- 
sion, because it pleased the ancient founder of the entail to 
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have a preference for ))ersons of tlic mnsciiline jrendcr. lie 
cannot part, for a price or wiihoiit it, with a single clod, lie 
cannot employ atjy part of the estate as a source of credit. 
Kxcept by coinplyiiij^ vvitli the vexatious and unsettled provi* 
sionsofan inextricable statute, he ce.nnot venture to advance 
money even for the perm.iiient improvement of the estate, with 
Siny hope of ever being repa.id ; and if bis predec essor lias been 
foi 'tunate enough to act in conformity with this statute, the 
next heir only hnds himsell so much the {xuirer. It is only by 
availing himself of tlie permission of a still Jater Act of Parlia- 
ment, that he can make an}' provision for any member of his 
family: But if one or two preceding heirs have got in before 
him, he is doomed to know this statute chie/ly l)y being its 
victim, lie must keep up the mansion-house, and ran neitlicr 
let it, nor the ground in connection with it,, beyemd his own lih^, 
althcaigh it may have pleased a pred<’CCs.sor, otherwise rich, to 
make it so splendid that it woiihj ruin him to live in it. Kvery 
other landlord can encourage a tenant to lay out money in im- 
proving a farm, by entitling liim to be recompensed by the 
person in possession at tlie end of the h^ase. But it is denied 
that this can be done by a proprietor iiiuJer an entail. The 
coiihccpieiKa^ of which is, that lie must either giant an ordinary 
lease, wliieh leaves the estate iinlinproveil, or nai^t advance the 
money liirnscdf in the first instance, wliich he is generally in- 
cajiabie of doing, and tlie wholgof which he will lose if he should 
hap)U'n to die the next day. 

NcUhing made these restrictions tolerable, cxcejH two things 
which, till lately, ibrmed the great resources of such proprie- 
tors. 1. it used to be held, that they could at least grant leases 
of any duiation that they chose; and 2. Tiial they could 
take Irom the tenant a sum in name of er.tiy money (called 
grassiim) at tlic commencement of the lea.'^o. T!ie real eflcct 
of these practices was, that entails were evaded. Por though 
an owner was prevented from making a diieci conveyance of 
tlic property of 'the estates, he did'sub^lantially the same thing, 
when he let it for a thousand years for aVarge price paid down at 
first, and a nominal rent ever afterwards. But it is well known 
that neither of these things can be done now. It lias been de- 
cided, and is not now to be doubted, that any lease cf extraor- 
dinary endurance is an alienation, oven when there is a fair 
rent and no entry-money taken, and that taking of entry mo- 
ney of itself voids the transaction. The remark made by Sir 
llay Campbell, the Lord President of the Court of Session, 
and a lawyer of great learning, ability, and experience, exhibits 
a curious picture of the precariousness of property in Scotland, 
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when it is to be tried by the nice tests arising out of our entail 
Taws. ‘ I have been now upwards of sixty years employed in 

* studying, reading, practising, hearing, and determining upon 

* all sorts of questions in the laws of Scotland, and I declare, 1 

* never lieard from the mouth of any lawyer, old or young, or any 
‘judge, nor ever read in any book, nor*figured in my own mind 

* till now, that an heir possessed of an entailed property, was, 

* or could be, under the smallest restraint ns to taking graaw 
‘ sums upon the renewal of his leases, the entail itself saying no- 
‘ thing to the contrary. ’ These words were spoken judicially 
and with great deliberation ; yet it was not only determined in the 
House of Lords that these innocent grassums were fatal to 
leases ; but it remains a question, whether they may not lead to 
a forfeiture of the title of the person who takes them. 

The practical result of ail this is, that ap entailed proprietor 
is not only under all the leading restrictions to which we were 
formerly accustomed, but that, in applying these restrictions, 
he is in a far more delicate situation. The old rule was, that 
in so far as there was not a positive restriction set down, in 
plain, apt, and palpable terms, be was the absolute monarch, ag 
it was called, of the estate. This being the principle, the ten- 
dency of courts of justice was always to support and extend the 
monarchy. It was the exemption from fetters, or, in other 
words,-the freedom of ownership, that was the favourite of the 
law ; and the glory of judicial ingenuity consisted in breaking 
links and not in forging them. But this principle, though it 
remains in words, is gone, or at least greatly impaired, in its 
practical application. Entails get now what is called fair play; 
that is, the preservation of the entail is, the leading object, and 
no favour is shown to any devices or nice distinctions which 
may be resorted to in order to defeat it. In particular, the 
doctrine has been introduced and sanctioned, that an entailed 
proprietor may be required, and apparently under the penalty 
of losing the estate, to observe certain rules, for the observance 
of which he has no other guide except his own discretion. He 
therefore stands, to a Certain extent, in the situation of an ad- 
ministrator, and not always for his own behoof.^ In judging of 
the legality of his proceedings, the interest of his successor has 
become an important criterion ; so \hat he has not only a mere 
life* interest in the property, but, while this interest lasts, if he 
goe^ a single step beyond the highway of the entail, he is tread- 
ing upon pitfalls which may devour him ; and he only treads 
upon them with the less safety, that he has nothing but bis own 
fallilile discretion to direct him. We are far from intending to 
insinuate that these modern extensions of entails are to be la^ 
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merited. On the contrary, the crUis had arrired which made 
it necessary to look the alternative firmly in the face, aiul to say 
whether entails were to be<«upported, or were to be allowed to be 
evaded by undisguised devices. Much as we wish to see an end 
put to the whole of them, we are clear that there was no way 
in which this could be so ill done as by judicial determinations^ 
which, instead of striking at the root of the mischief, might only 
diminish its apparent greatness; and therefore, we are glad 
that the full measure of their inexpediency has been brought 
out, because this is the most likely to lead to their statutory de^ 
struction. 

If the proprietor under an entail had nobody narrowly watch- 
ing his conduct, or if he was only liable to have his deviations 
from the deed corrected, he would not be placed in so awk- 
ward a condition as he stands in. But the genius of the inven- 
tor of the Act of 1685 has supplied very efficacious machinery 
for detecting and punishing every lapse. For, in theyfrs/ place, 
almost every infringement of the entail exposes the person 
guilty of it to a forfeiture of his own right, and frequently to a 
forfeiture of the right of all the descendants of his body. 
And, in the second place, the heirs in expectancy are always 
tempted to discover challengeable transactions, by the reward 
of either getting possession of the estate, or at least bringing it 
nearer them. For the right to challenge is not confined to the 
heir highest up in the scale. Every one of them, however re- 
mote, is held to have not only an interest, but a duty to per- 
form, in protecting what they all look to ; and it has been dev 
cided, that it was no objection to such a complaint, diat there 
were tiaenty-Jive existing .substitutes, besides their possible heirs, 
interposed between the property and the person who complained* 
Sir John Dalrymple, who was a strenuous supporter of the 
whole of this system, was aware, • ‘ that the time may come, 

* when, too much of the property of the kingdom being already 
‘ locked up, the permission to entail more of it would be no 

* longer any advantage to the nation'. * -Xle adds, however, that 
he does not * imagine that that period wll arrive for many hun~ 

* dreds of yearn; — ^l>ut intimates, that, * till this period arrives, 

* our conveyancers will be inventing new clauses to guard en- 
’tails ; our lawyers will be inventing new devices to elude these 

* clauses; our Judges will, for some time, fluctuate between the 

* two ; and our Parliament will be passing laws to enlarge^he 

* power of those who are loo much limited by particular pro- 

* hibitions in their respective entails. ' f Since the date of the 

* Consideratious on the Policy of Entails, p. 86. 
f Dalrymple on Feudal Crimes, p. 186. 
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stJitiite of which is now 111 yenrs nrro, Parliament ha^ 

only twice inierterecl in this way; and though it is not umi&ual 
to hear very intelligent persorjs praising these interferences as 
great alleviations of the inconveniences of entail, we innst con- 
fess that it has always appeared to us that they arc both the very 
reverse. 

The lOth of Geo. III. cap. 51, (passed in 1770), was chiefly 
intended to encourage entailed proprietors to lay out money on 
the improvement ol’ their estates. For this purpose, it autho- 
rises ihoin to upon the security of tlie profits of the 

land, 1‘our years rent on agricultural operations, and two years 
l ent on the mansion-house and ofliccs, lieing "ix years rent in 
all. The statute is full of conditions, under which alone tlicsc 
{lowers can be lawfull}^ exercised, and it would require a good 
deal ol’ arithmetical staLcrnent to explain the various ways in 
wliicJi it operates on each heir; but its substance is this, I. 
The person in possession may cliarge these six years rent against 
liis successors. 2. If he floes so, the person vvlio succeeds must 
j>ay the intevest; but if he chooses to give up oiie^tliird of the 
clear proiit-; of the estate, this sacrifice is enough, and lie can 
be recpiircd to do no more. 8. If the h.cirs in exjiectancy after 
him choose to pay any part of the debt, (a supposition t,hat is 
nearly fanciful), th(‘y can compel him to apply one-lhiid of 
wliat remaijis to him in repaying them. The main fact to be 
kei)t in view is, tluit each heir succc(‘diijg to an entailed estate 
is liable txi find hlrnscl!' burdened with a debt cfjual to six years 
lient, of which he must pay the interest so long as ho does not 
pay the (;^\pital, — and that this burden is so great, that it was 
foreseen and proWded for, that he would often chusc to escape 
from it by giving u[) a third part of the clear rents. 

The 5th of (too. IV^ cap. 87, (passed in 1824), w^as meant to 
enable the holders of entailed estates to provide lor their fami- 
lies. It, therefore, I. Empowers them to settle a third part of 
the free rents on their vvidfnys, and one year’s rent on one child not 
llte heir, two years ren/ on two children, and three years rent 
on three or more. 2. ^I'he next heir can always get free of the 
provisions in favour of liis predecessor’s children, by giving up 
one-third of the clear profits to a trustee, to he named by the Court 
orScssion, lie may, however, bc'^obligcd, in certain eases, to 
July another third to tlie widow^, besides this. 55. For the only 
at which he is ultimately safe is, when all his payments 
together, under 5r;//t acts, leave him only one-third of the profits 
of the inlioritance. It is provided {§ 13), that he can in no 
event be obliged to part with mof'e than iivo-thirds. But if he 
happens to be altogether clear of the first act, then it seems 
that, under the second, he may be required to give up one-third 
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to the widow, and three year’s rent to the cliildron of the pre- 
cediii}^ possessor. 

It has sometimes been supposed lliat these two statutes ob- 
viated all the olneetions to our entails: For wlmt, it has been said, 
can an entailed proprietor desire more than that, lie should be 
enabled both to improve his land and to f)rovide for his iainily ? 
Now, for tlie existing man, it rnij^ht be admitted that this is 
quite enough ; but if the condition of /lis dcscciulanfs is to be 
looked to, it is certain that the attempt to accomplish these ob- 
jects by means of these statutes, must only show, that the law in 
its present state is a great deal worse than it was beforc- 

Oiic thing, at all events, is evident, that credit cannot be claim- 
ed for bolli ol’ these acts at the same time, because, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the one defeats the other. Mr IrviPiO sl)ovvs this by 
arithmetical explanations (p. 82.) ; but, from his usual anxiety 
to avoid exaggeration, he has perhaps fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and has not slated thev thing half so strongly as he 
ought. He takes the case of u succeeding heir being allowed 
to retain /leo-thirds of the rent, and shows that, in this view, both 
statutes could not be operated upon at once ; vvhicli indeed is 
clear enough, when it is considered that each of tlujm allows 
the heir in possession to create burdens on his successor to the 
extent of one third, and conse(jUently only one of tlicm could 
be operated on at a time, if that successor was always entitled to 
have two-thirds clear. But the fact is, that tlic succeeding heir 
is only certain e^f preserving o//c-third ; or in otiu'r words, the 
])(}ssessar (if ail enlailed cstalc U'orfh Ihrcc fhemsand a ycaVy maif 
be. redaecd^ h) (}f his jiredecessovy lo the cifjuymeiit (if only 

one ihousand. Now, in this view, it may bo said, wdth greater 
force than Mr Irvine states it, that both acts cannot be 
called into action at once; because, though this may be done, 
it can only be done by ruining the head i)f the family. And it 
must be observed, that these burdens arc not only heavy, but 
that they have to be borne a long way. Since the next Imir is 
only bound by the first act to give up onerlhird of his rents, and 
yet, as thedebt, of which he must at least?pay the interest, may 
amount to six ygars rents, the principal can scarcely ever be 
redeemed at all, and in point of fact very rarely is. Su{)pose 
an estate to be worth 1800/. a year. . Six years rent of this is 
10,400/.; of which the interest is 520/. ; which is within 80/, of 
the third part part of the total rent ; or in other words, t4ie 
debt of 10,400/. must subsist against the estate till it be dis- 
charged, if the next heir pleases, by payments of 80/. a year. 
Then, under the other statute, the provisions to widows and 
younger children can only be discharged on a similar principle, 
2 
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and therefore these provisions too have a tendency to become 
mere annual claims on the estate. The claim of the widoiv 
indeed ceases with her life ; but those of the children endure 
till the principal sum be paid. 

If, from a conviction of the impracticability of availinjj him- 
self of both statutes at once, a wise man begins to think luhick 
he will prefer, neither side of the alternative can seem very 
inviting ; for the most obvious view of the case is, that he must 
either improve his estate by leaving his family destitute, or 
provide for his family by leaving the estate unimproved. Upon 
a more minute inspection of each act, he will find both of them 
liable to objections which are perhaps insenarable from any 
system which rests on the principle, that entails indeed are to 
be kept up, — but that be who is about to die may abridge the 
estate of one third, or of two-thirds of its worth, when it passes 
into the hands of the next person who is to maintain the dignity 
of the family ! .. 

The Entail Act (as the loth Geo. III. cap. 51. is commonly 
called) is so confused and inextricable, that it has made, and pro- 
bably ever will make, a vexatious lawsuit out of every attempt to 
act upon it. If it were right in principle, this might be remedied. 
But its principle seems to be tainted by two essential vices. In 
the^^rsi place, the prospect of getting the sum that is laid out 
made a burden upon the estate, is so precarious and awkward 
a security, that it is not safe for the possessor to advance money 
of his own, if he be in the rare condition of having it, and 
very difficult to get money to borrow, on the faith of it; 
especially since .the security does not arise till the money 
has actually been expended ; after which the lender is apt to 
find himself in jeopardy by endless formal flaws. Hence the 
result has been, that infinitel}' less has been done under this 
statute than could ha^ been imagined. In the second place, 
no improvements can ever be properly conducted, when one 
man is to devise them, and another, is to pay for them. The 
statute does not, and could not, check improvident or pernici- 
ous operations ; but leaves this, within very wide limits, to the 
discretion of the heir in possession ; who, if he happen to be 
smitten with a passion for agricultural operations, more itching 
than judicious, may force his successors to pay for alterations 
that arc useless if not hurtful, and which are generally describ- 
ed in the accounts which are recorded as the evidence against 
the estate, -as having cost a great deal more than they really 
did. Indeed the difference between the actual and the re- 
corded outlay may be so great that it is notorious that this 
statute is often resorted to, not so much for the sake of improv- 
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if^ tlKT estate) as of rearing up a debt against it; which the ex* 
isting heir may dispose of as he pleases. In short, for proper 
agricultural improvements) the act is hot very useful ; but it is 
a fertile source, sometimes of disappointment, and sometimes of 
improvidence and of trick, against the estate. 

The 5th of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (usually termed Lord Aber- 
deen's Act}) is chiefly distinguished by the circumstance, that 
it, for the first time, introduces a regular system of Judicial 
Trusts for the management of private property in Scotland. It 
cannot be doubted, that.almost^ every heir in possession will 
take care that the sum which he allots to his widow and children 
shall) hereafter, be so allotted ; and wherever this is done to the 
extent authorized by law, the next heir, instead of having any 
acqpunting with the family of his predecessor, will free himself 
of all furmer trouble, by giving over that thii^ to the 'judicial 
trustee, and keeping the rest to himself ; so that the tendency * 
of the statute is to bring the aflairs of every entailed estate 
under the inspection, an^ to the extent of one thirds ni^der the 
controul, of an official guardian. - 

- But the most formidable objection to both statutes arises out 
* of the very benefit which they were ihtended to confer. They 
were meant to improve the condition of entailed proprietors 
in all time to come. But it is quite plain that their practical 
eflect will be merely to enable tnose who ^rst take advantage 
'of them, to sacrifice their successors to their own Cbnvenience. 
The estate is protected indeed to thb extent of one third of its 
value. But to the extent of two>thirds the next heir is liable to be 
completely shorn: So that the ultimate result of these plans 
for the relief of the.ownera of entailed estates is, that in a very 
few years, when Lord Aberdeen’s Act shall have had time to 
operate, each of them will probably find, when he comes to take 
possession, that the estate is reduced, in so far as he is con- 
cerned, to one-third of its actual worth. If, to this deduction, 
there be added the other claims to whjch every landed proprie- 
tor is subject, it may safely be stat^,* tbap where both acts are 
brought into actirni, proprietors of estatel worth two thousand 
pounds a 'year, ^ will not actually possess a rental of five hun- 
dred : while tl^ very causes of their reduction roust double 
their impatience under it. What they will sufler from, will be 
the existence of previous burdens or provisions upon the estate ; 
and the existence of these is the very rdason why -no more can 
be added till these are cleared off So that they first get the 
estate in a xeduci^ condition, and then; thou^ this gives them 
the greater desire to provide for their own families, it makea 
it the more difficult fqr them to do* so. 

VOJ.. XLIll. NO. G g 
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It has been said, to be sure, that, after all, they are no worsn 
o(!‘ than if they had merely been born to estates of this dimi> 
nished value i and that it is no great hardship to a man that he 
has come into the world with 500 /. a year., waiting for his ac> 
ccptance. According to this view, it would be no hardship if 
the division were repeated, and he were to have only 250 /. pre- 
pared for him ; and it might even be better if he had been born 
pcnnyless^as in that case, at all events, his state would not have 
ircen greater than his means. But the whole system of Scotch 
entails is defended upon the ground of its* tendency to maintain 
the perpetuity of iamilies in a state of due splendour. How this is 
to be effected by striking each .of them down two degrees of dig- 
nity, and rearing a race of land-owners, who, although the line of 
their visible succession may be long unbroken, must be, for ^11 
practical •purposes, in a lower and more dependent condition than 
*any other persons possessed of the same wealth, it is somewhat 
dillicult to understand. If tho idea of preserving the heredi- 
tary state of the family by artificial props were abandoned, it 
might be immaterial whether the rents were great or l^mali ; 
but the attempt to combine penury and state is vain in its prin- 
ciple, and contemptible in Its result. 

It is sometimes supposed, that if it were not for entails, our ve- 
neration for ancient houses would decay } and that the respect for 
property in land, which is thought to be so useful, would be suc- 
ceeded by a Vulgar taste for mere upstart wealth. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erronooas. There is scarcely any tendency so 
instinctive as that by which all men, the instant that they become 
owners of land, .acquire the ordinary land-owner feelings. And 
when this is connected with the hope, or with the recollection, 
of ancient family, it is a passion strong enough to support alt 
the respect for the possessors of the soil which our manners or 
institutions require, without the aid of artificial’ devices. Ac- 
cordingly, it is well known that the hereditary property of some 
of the oldest families in the country, has been jtreset'ved with- 
out the vexatious and degrading compulsion of entails. To fly, 
indeed, to ah entail, is the mark and the propensity rather of a 
new man than of an old one. And the value of the natural 
landed aristocracy is, that its precariousness first induces its 
members to be prudent j .and then, - when they are not so, and 
their possessions pass away from them, they disappear from the 
scene altogether, and are succeeded by others, who become in 
their day, not only the holders of their property, but their .suo 
cessors in all the feelings . which constitute the peculiar, and 
what is supposed to be the valuable, character which distinguish - 
es the lords of the soil. The artificial arjstocracy is built on a 
different basis. It presumes that there are no principles which 
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in this country make men naturally proud of territorial posneB- 
siun ; and, therefore^ it endeavours to create that feeling artificial-' 
I3', for tlie good of the State. For this purpose it enables every 
fool to fetter that part of the public property in which .the public 
has the greatest interest, as long, and in whatever manner, his 
folly may dictate; and, lest our admiration of antiquity should de-‘ 
dine, it puls it Out of the power of any wise successor he may have, 

■ to withdraw from a station which he can no longer sustain ; and 
insists on fjistening them all successively on society, as the repre- 
sentatives gf ancient races, — though they bd reduced to a state 
<4* pediiniary dilTieidty, which renders them the humiliation, and 
not the pri«ld of the ohl family^ and makes the recollection and 
the signs of what they once weroj the most cruel circumstance 
in their condition. The one aims at preserving the class ^ — in 
which, by the laws of nature, it can never failj the other at- 
tetiipts to preserve the individuals , — ip which, by the same laws, 
if can never succeed, v Ond of Sin John Dnirymple’s reasons 
tor resisting the mitigation of entails in the year 1764 was, 
that ‘ most men of cUtailed estates are i» straite'ncd circiim- 

* stances, because, in these days of general extravagance, most 

* of them live above their*income. * Therefore, for the tfig- 

nily of the family, he is eager for supporting their extravagance 
at the expense of their creditors ! ” 

I’he time however, we think, is now come, when it is proper, 
or rather absolutely necessary, to correct this great and increas- 
ing niischiefi Some people start at the very idea of touebmg en- 
tails, and seem to consider them ns something sacred, the med- 
dling with which would lead to the dissolution of society. But 
tflcse persons should recollect, that the object of dieir reverence 
was nuidc by one statute ; ahd that nothing is so natural, as that 
it should be unmade by another, — especially as the circumstances 
v/hich gave rise to it no longer exist. They should further recol- 
loclj that the supposed inviolability of entails has been trampled 
upon by Parliament repeatedly, and ggperally with the perfect 
concurrence of entailed proprietors. The two statutes tliat have 
Just been mentioned are examples of this. iBy these Acts, par- 
liament not only acknowledged the principle, that the person in 
possession might be freed so far from his fetters, but that this 
might be done by sacrificing the vested rights of bis succes- 
sors. Many similar examines might* be given. * The rights 
of substitute heirs wtere encroached upon by the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland, in so far as exposed 
entailed estates to forfeiture for treason. They were touched 
upon by the Act for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in 1747*; 
aiul almost every recent Statute which lays burdens for pub- 
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lie purposes upon existing landed proprietors, as for jails, 
bridges, &c., authorizes these persons to accomplish the ob- 
ject immediately in view, by disregarding the entail. There is 
nothing nqw, therefore, or startling in the idea of attempting to 
subject this system to legislative correction ; and the only prac- 
tical or diflficult question is, what ought to be done ? 

In considering this, one step at least seems tolerably clear; — 
which is, that a marked line ought to be drawn between land tliat 
is already entailed, and that which is still free; and that'the lat- 
ter ought to be s&ved peremptorily, and without a moment’s delay. 
One h alf of the country of Scotland is still perfectly open to any 
scheme of legislative policy. There are no vested rights to in- 
terfere with its regulation. In framing any measure for regulat- 
ing it, a great variety of points would, no doubt, require to be at- 
tended to : But there is one general principle which ought to 
be' taken as a guide, and the oQect of the whole plan— and that 
is, that the same compromise ought to'be made between the power 
of ownership and the necessities of society, which was made by 
Justinian, and adopted in various* countries of Europe, and is 
at this moment practised in England ; the nature of which is, that 
though a proprietor may do certain things which shall affect his 
property when he is dead, he shall not be allowed to do every 
thing. Under this rule, the contest which has always subsisted 
and will always subsist, between the ambition of proprietors 
and the claims of the state, has been, and may be adjusted, by 
allowi^ individuals to entail' /o a certain length and no farther. 
The \raole of this subject was fully discussed by the Faculty of 
Advocates imthe year 1764, when that learned Body prepared 
the Heads of a Bui to be introduced into Parliament, for alle- 
viating the evils of entails. It was' carried, with only four dis- 
sentient voices, that no future entail should be effectual except 
against persons in existence at the date of the deed^ apd specially 
named in it. It has often been suggested, that it would be 
better to give the power of entailing ror one, two, or three lives. 
But in truth it is comparatively immaterial what measure be ad- 
opted, provided it tfe not too loose ; but the general principle of 
introducing some such measure or other, is indisputable; and 
this is all that we are anxious about at present. 

As to existing entails,— the Faculty of Advocates adopted 
the very samh principle. They proposed that they should re- 
main in force auring the live^of all such h^irs as should be in 
existence when the statute passed, but no longer ; leaving them, 
of course^ as well as the new entails, to be prolonged after the 
deaths of these persons, for the same period, if the owner in pos- 
session at the time should choose to do so. It is a remarkable 
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contrast to what wc sometiines hear about the sacredness of our 
entails, that tins principle of letdng them all die out, both old 
and new, within a limited and visimo period^ was not only re- 
commended by Lord Mansfield, and carried by the Faculty of 
Advocates^ nearly unanimously, but that k was approv<^d of by 
the Barons oT Exchequer, by the Convention of lioyal Burghs, 
by the Society of Writefs to the Signet, and even by a great 
number of Scotch Counties, — whose mjeetings, however, are so 
constituted, thht certainly less weight is due, and is, common- 
ly attached, to their .opinions, than to those of any other por- 
tion of fhc community. Their votes were valuable upon this 
occasion, solely because they must have been .chicfl}’’ composed 
of those who held, or expected to hold, entailed property. 
The measure however, .was defeated without being ever brought 
before Parliament ; chiefly by the zeal and activity of Sir Jdlin 
llalrymplp, who raised a clamour, which .at last converted some 
of the very counties who had just, before condemned his oppo- 
sition. 1 hey were convinced, w;e have understood, by five no- 
table ‘ consequences’ which. Sir John endeavoured to show 
woidd follow, the adoption of the measure. Of these it is suf- 
ficient to quote two. ‘ consequence : Money would bo 

‘.withdraw^ from commerce to purchase land; and thereby 
‘ commerce would be hurt. Fourth consequences ; Irnportu- 
‘ tions would decrease, and home consumptions and expoita- 
‘ tions increase.’ , 

After all, the scheme of letting existing entails expire with 
existing lives, is one which had better not be revived^ because 
it does interfere with the rights of substitutes to sucl^ an ex- 
tent, that there is little chance of its ever being carried. To 
subdue their opposition by , satisfying their claims, "two inodes 
of proceeding have been recommended. One is, to entitle the 
person in possession to buy them off^ by paying jthem an aile- 
quate consideration, to be fixed by jury br other.wise, for their 
interests ; and to force them to part with their interests upon 
receiving paj^nent of the estimated ‘value. The other is, to 
introduce no such compulsory process, b|it merely to allow.’en- 
tails to be brought to a close, by any voluntary arrangement, 
in which those who are interested may concur. 

Of these two schemes the last appears to be the best. The 
first has to meet the opposition of long lines of substitutes, who 
may set forward their vested rights of expectancy ; and an 
outcry, raised upon this ground, will have more effect in defeat- 
ing the general measure than any thing else. ^Besides, the 
certainty of having a right to be paid for renouncing their 
hopes, wiU make them all unibasonaule in their, demands. And 
even though they should ,be perfectly reasonable, the calcula- 
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tion of the value of their interest depends upon the chances of 
so many lives, })laced in such different degrees of proxiiuity to 
the estate, that it would be almost inextricable. The scheme' of 
voluntary adjustment is liable to none of these obstacles ; for no 
one could object to a settlemeiU; to which he himself had assented. 
The only plausible objection to it is, that in most cases they 
would never agree at all, so that no good tvould be done. 'I'liei’e 
are several grounds however for supposing, that this anticipa- 
tion would, prove erroneous. Jt is found by e3^|)crience every 
day, that remote .heirs, cither from their respect- to the head of 
the house, or from their being conscious that they wofihl gain 
nothing by unreasonable opposition, concur * in measures by 
which their nominal interests are tft^ched u])Oii. Aiid as to 
those whose interest, from their nearness ,to the succession, is 
jndre substantial, they arc fcommonly persons who would 
most easily dealt with ; because, in the Jirst place, they have 
something substantial to ge^ for their* consent ; and, in the 
second place, because they must see that it is infinitely better 
for them to have half .the esta^, free, than the whole of it fet- 
tered. How often do sons and other near relatiops, who have 
nothing to do with the debts contracted by the person in pos- 
session, bind themselves for the payment of ‘tliese. debts ? hi 
every such case, it would be a much less sacrifice to concur at 
pnee in breaking the’ entail-; after wbich.a new arrangonumt 
might be. made of the ynincumjbered estate. This plan would 
certainly be 6f slow operation.^ but this, wu think, is only an 
additional recommendation of it. In*the mean lime, the ex- 
isting stalls would be dying out, while no i»ew ones were 
made. So that, while.some of them might survive, as speci- 
mens of. what the system had been, the country would be suffi- 
ciently freed of them for all practical pui'poses. 

The prevention of the execution of new, entsiils is the busi- 
ness of tliose jvhose dbty it is to foresee and arrest public cala- 
mities. Thqre are no vesteil rights to oppose them ; so tbht 
they are entitled to take the measure up purely on grounds of 
expediency. They ^^pll be told that the country has flourished 
ill spite of the old one-s ; for this is what is uniformly urgetl, 
and alwayS*wlth perfect truth, when it is proposed to change 
any thing Scotch. Scotland bus unquestionably made an ad- 
vance from barbarism to civilization, and feom poverty to wealth, 
during the last hundred years ; but it is equally unquestionable, 
that this advance has been made, in spite of many very bad 
things in her system, which it has lately been found necessary 
to alter. No one can know the country without admitting, that 
|l^Qugh many entailed estates Imvc been admirably managed^ 
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and some families perhaps been saved by cnmils, iu tiieir /ge- 
neral eflbcts they have operated as a dead and very heavy weight 
on its elevation. At any rate, till lately, less thanm third of the 
land had been touched by them. The true point to consider is, 
what is our condition to be half a century, hence ? 

As to the existing ones, —relief from them is probably only 
to bo expected through the concurrence of those who have ac- 
fjuired rights in consequence of tliem. Tliose in possession 
will ill first shrink from letting the long race be cut short ; and 
think that it is better, even for younger children, to have one 
great brother or father who caii employ his personal and po- 
litical influence in advancing them, than to gi'^ them all mo- 
tlerate provisions of their own. In opposition to this, they 
should accustom themselves to fancy, since .they have never 
experienced, the sweets of unfettered property, — tne true great- 
ness which consists in beiiig out of debt, — and the probability 
that, after all, the stability of the l\puse may be niaintaineiti by 
periodical prolongations of the limited entail. Those in ex- 
pectancy will be sanguine in their hopes; every one think- 
ing that the prize will certainly fall to him. But their op- 
position' is the most unreasonable -.of all. Because a law aui- 
thorizing amicable adiustments, which is all that is wanted, 
W’ill leave them at 'full liberty to act as they please; and it is 
plainly bettor for them to get the value of their expectations 
now, than the chance of their visions hereafter. — Whatever is 
done, either as to ^e past or the future, it is to .be hoped that 
jno more attempts will be made to reconcile the incompatible 
objects of preserving this entailed aristocracy, and yet Iptting 
one class of its members nibble the estates opt of which the 
next class is to subsist, all away. Each heir ought either to 
get the property unincumbered during his day, so that he may 
maintain his station, which was the original idea,— or the whole 
systeni ought to be shaken and subverted, 
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for Ireland. That, we may be assured, is now the vital and 
tl>e urgent question for England ; in comparison with which, 
all oither questions, whether of domestic or of foreign policy, 
shrink into insignificance— and as to which it seems at last to 
be ‘felt that the time is fast approaching, if in fact it be not al- 
ready come, when Jemporizing and evasion will be no longer 
practicable, and something decisive must be done for the relief 
of that distracted and strangely misgoverned country. 

Our object at present, however, is not so much to exhort or 
convince, to censure or expose, as siijiply to give information : 
—and, in particular, to draw the attention of our readers to 
such parts of the Evidence lately produced to the Parliamen- 
tary Committees as seem to be dfothe greatest importance. 
This evidence is so voluminous, that but few persons can have 
.leisure to examine the whole of it. It abounds too in repeti- 
tions ; and is so entirely without arrangement, as to the sub- 
jectis it refers to, that we rpally cannot but think that most 
readers will profit rnore^, by the perusal of such a selection as 
we are about to offer, than by any attempt to digest tlie whole 
mass for themselves^ We consitfer the appointment of these 
Committees, and the free scope that was allowed to their in- 
r^uiries^ as infinitely creditable to the Government — and as af- 
fording the best pledge of their sincere intention to act upon 
the invaluable stores of information with, which they have thus 
been supplied. That, however, is . l/icir business — and the 
greatest and most arduous they have ever Jiad to perform. It 
is onrs, in the mean time, to^dispose, and cnnblei;he public to 
cooperate in this grea’t work’, by laying shortly before them, 
from these autl)^ntic sources, the true state of the facits; — and 
in this view we shall proceed, without farther preamble. Is/, 
To arrange the evidence in such a manner as to show distinctly 
the several evils>which exist either in the law or in the appli- 
cation of it ; and, 2dlif, To trace out and explain in general the 
.scope and cltarocter of the measures^ which* are now requisite 
for their redress. We omit, for the present, any tfiing touch-* 
ing the great questio^QS of Emancipation and the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, and shall confine ourselves to the Civil affairs 
and institutions of this unhappy country — beginning with the 
Administration of One of the greatest evils that has 

afflicted Ireland, is the defective administration of the laws. 
■ The most abominable violations of public duty by magistrates 
have long been allowed to go on, in open day, without notice 
or reprimand : and, we are persuaded that it is to this most 
culpable neglect or connivance that we should attribute a great 

part of tliat habitual hostility to die luvVs, and of those perpe- 

^ * 
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tual disorders which are so fatal tO' the progress of industry^ 
and the prospect of repose. We shall not, however, begin 
with the details of these monstrous abuses, to which we cannot 
. doubt that a remedy will now be applied ; and proceed’ at once 
to m6re manageable statements. 

On the Superior Court Mr O'Connell gives the following 
free and important evidence. 

* In the Court of King’s Bench, every thing is ddlae that one can 
wish. I cannot say that of the Courts of Common Pleas or of the 
Exchequer ; tliough there are individual judges in both of whom I 
think highly. The Court of Chancery is.not so well : indeed it gives 
no satisfaction at all. The apprehension of partiality is more occa« 
i;iuncd by the kind of instruments that are used to bring questions to 
trial, than in the superior judges themselves.’ — * The Sheriff of 
Dublin give a pledge before their election of taking a particular part 

. in politics against Ca^glics. ^ Catholics would rather submit to 
great wrongs than attempt a trial in Dublin. ’ — ‘ In Limerick I have 
seen instancea*of the grossest and most outrageous opposition in par- 
ticular juries to the administration of justice. ’ • 

Although for a few years back the appointments to the Bench 
have been made in a more dccent manner than formerly, still 
the manner of selecting judges from the Bar might be improv- 
etl. As to the proceedings of Corporation Sheriffs, they were 
so 'fully exposed in', the late inquiry before the House of Com- 
mons into Sheriff’ Thorpe’s conduct, as to render it unneces- 
sary to make any comments on Mr O’ConneU’s evidence upon 
the notorious partiality with whicli they pack juries for particu- 
lar cases. The remedy licre is obvious and easy : But the bu- 
siness connected with the superior courts that presents to our 
uotice the grossest abuses, is the conduct of Sub-sheriffs in Ire- 
land. We alluded to this subject in a former article; and we 
are happy to find correctly— though our information was ne- 
cessarily imperfect. At present we have the decisiv6 evidence 
of a most resiiectable and experienced witness, Mr -Joseph Ab- 
bott, a solicitor of twenty years’ practice, in whicli he minutely 
narrates tlie manner in which the dnties of sub-sheriffs are per- 
formed — or rathe'r evaded. 

* There arc ver^t great difficulties in executing process' on judg- 
ments recovered, which arise from the very imperfect manner in 

^ which the duty of sheriff is performed ; so much so, that wd are (q 
the habit of saj^ing that .the obtainment of final process is the begin- 
ning of trouble. There is no ostensible office where a sheriff is tq 
be found ; tliat is the primary difficulty. Where you findjiim, and de- 
» » 

* Evidence, 1st Lords' Report, 123. The reference's in this ar- 
ticle are to House of Ceraraons’ Copy of the Lords’ Report. 
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liver him a writ, he will perhaps look at it and say, Well ^or 
“ It is well — or “ Twill take care of it. *' If you press him to the 
execution of it, if it be against the person, you Hnd that he has no 
JbailiiF; lie never keeps one. The person who delivers the writ is 
then prepared to demand that the Sheriff will grant a special •war- 
rant, which he will do to any person named, on the payment of cer- 
tain extra fees, and giving an indemnity against the consequences of 
mistake or erroj^in executing the process; I3ut in nine cases out of 
ten the writ is not executed, as the Sheriff gives the party notice, so 
that it becomes perfectly nugatory. As to execution against goods, 
the course is this i the Sheriff expects of the two the defendant will 
be a better customer to hbn than the plaintiff; as the defendant is in his 
bailiwick, and the plaintiff is not ! it is, therefore, the usual practice 
to get tho fees from the. defendant, to which the Sheriff would he 
entitled upon executing the writ for the plaintiff. If the defendant 
has arrived at that state of difficulty at whicl#he will cease to be a 
productive man to the Sheriff', and if the plafhtiff outbids the defend- 
ant, he may probably have his process executed ! 1 have been con- 

cerned for a number of persons in the neighbourhood of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, and other manufacturing towns, who have had 
very considerable dealings with persons in the country towns of Ire- 
land, and who have been so fqr deterred from continuing to trade in 
the country as to close their books ; some ’of the most respectable of 
those persons saying it was not worth while to do business in it. 

The under-sheriff is a petson who makes his office, as far as possible, 
an inheritance ; he looks upon the defendant as a permanent cus- 
tomer, being within his jurisdiction. I have been informed, and I 
have oo reason to* doubt the fact, that instances have occurred of a 
regular annuity being paid by a gentleman, in Ireland to the Sheriff, 
who had compounded on a large *scale for his fees ; in one instance 
I have heard that 1500/. a year was paid by one individual. ^ — * The 
Act of 3. Geo. 4. by enacting that you shall direct no writ to co- 
roner unless the pari}^ defendant be of kindred with the Sheriff, has 
cut off the lafet chance the plaintiff had of getting his process exe- 
cuted. ' — ^ The difficulties of proceeding by mesne process in Ire- 
land arc not less numerous, nor the removal of them less important 
than those stated with respecMo final process. No Sheriff in Ireland 
ever troubles himself about the exec;jiion of mesne process; he has 
nothing to' gain by it, much to lose. In many instances the debtor, if 
arrested, would pay or secure the debt rather thin expose his situa- 
tion by . applying to his friends to prociire bail," and thus the prospect 
of fees would be precluded ! In Ireland it is impossible (with few . 
exceptions) to get proce^s to enforce special bail executed *" — * This 
is a subject particularly deserving of attention at the present time, 
^vhen so strdng a disposition is ipanifested to employ English ca{>ital 
in Ireland. Hitherto it has come yyithin my own knowledge, that 
persons in trade, and "others in England, have been deterred from 
doing business or ciiiburking' their property in the country, by reason 
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of the known difficulties attending upon tho execution of law process 
in civil suits. The sad experience*of persons in trade in Ireland has 
proved tlmt such apprehisnsions were but too well founded. The 
older and more opulent class of persons in Dublin frequently decline 
doing any business with persons in the country, except for cash ; 
younger and less experienced traders, anxious to do business, are 
frequently induced to embark \n a credit trade, in most instances to * 
their ruin. They frequently, from this cause alone* become bank- 
rupts, having nothing to return to their creditors but a schedule of 
debts, a small part of which is ever collected . ' — * The Sheriff ge- 
nerally delays the return of thg writ fat as long a time as possible, 
until a conditional rule for a fine be^entered ; when, before the time 
for making it absolute arrives, be files his writ with whatever return 
he thinks proper upon it; the cost of this conditional rule of the af- 
fidavit on which it is grounded, and of tlic renewal of the writ, 
usually falls on the plaintiff. If the plaintiff apply for an attachment 
against the Sheriff for a false return, the Sheriff may discharge him- 
self by affidavit in reply. If the plaintiff proceed by action, he does 
so at the risk of treble costs, upon the swearing, perhaps, of persons 
of n low and more than doubtful description, who are too easily to 
he had in such cascs^ through the influence of the defendant, or of 
the Sheriff himself I In prosecuting proceedings, therefore, in Ire- 
land, tire plaintiff usually calculates rather upon tiie defendant’s set- 
tling the demand in an early stage of the proceeding, than on the 
operation of final process ; or he Calculates upon inducing the Sheriff 
to do his duty by offering him a douceur in proportion to the sum le- 
vied. So prevailing is this practice, that few Sheriffs hesitate to 
stipulalc for such remuneration ; and even ^here the money has been 
confessedly levied and received by the Sheriff, he will frequently ask 
for what he considers a suitable ^remuneration for doing his duty, at 
the peril of deluyipg the return of the writ, or making a false one 
of goods on hand. Such demands on the part of the Sheriff arc so 
well known to suitors in Ireland, as to produce very«little observa- 
tion. ’ ♦ 

Mr Dogherty, a barrister of seventeen years practice, says 
farther upon this subject — 

* 1 think, on the part of the superMr courts, thcfc is no disin- 
clination to visit the Sheriff severely, whence is proved to have been 
guilty of any laches or misconduct. ' — * But I am not sanguine that 
the Commhsioners of Law Inquiry will find out any effectual mode of 
correcting miscohduoS, for I think the law has, from time to time, 
done all which it can effect it is a, want rf moral feeling* ’ f 

No one, we* think, can rend this evidence, without being 
equally surprised and disgusted with the abominable course of 
profligacy and corrqption which is there exhibited. When w'e 
pius find, that a ^ct of low attorneys, filling the offices of sub- 
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sheriHk of the counties of Ireland, have been suiTered to bring 
down upon the whole community such extensive injuryj as that 
of depriving creditors of the means of recovering their proper- 
ty, for the sake of their own emolument, we discover a new 
proof, in addition to the many which already exist, to show 
I that no civilized epuntry has ever been so shamefully misma- 
naged as Ireland : and though Mr Dogherty tells us, that the 
whole blame rests upon the bad moral feeling of the people, we 
cannot but suspect, that there is. a neglect and indifierence, to 
say the least of it, on the part of the Judges, to which the 
continued impunity of the evil is' in great part to be ascrib- 
ed, We have often heard it* alleged, that th'' Judges of Ire- 
land lean on most occasions to the side of official and profes- 
sional men ; and there are cirdumstances, no doubt,' in the state 
of that unhhppy country, that may well enough account for 
such a bias, though,., in such cases as we are considering, its 
operation must be most pernicious. Why else, we would ask, 
should they not exercise the same effective control over the sub- 
sheriifs as the Judges of England ? The law of the two coun- 
tries is in this respect exactly the same. English debtors are 
not less disposed, we presume, to avoid legal process than Irisii 
.'debtors, nor are English attorneys much more virtuous than Irish 
attorneys ; anjd yet the Judges of England have always been able 
to secure the execution of this office in the most satisfactory 
manner. * 

In respect to *the measure which Government has taken, of 
referring this business to the Commissioners of Law- Inquiry, we 
must say at oiicc, that we expect ^o good from it. The truth 
is, that we want .no further inquiry : and as to a reform 'of the 
evil, the Commissioners, who ore Irish lawyers, can' scarcely be 
expected to lay the blame on the Judges, or to recommend to 
them the only .true remedy, namely, a more active and vigilant 
discharge of their duties. On the contrary, they will probably 
propose the appointment df some new officer to execute process, 
and thus carry off pubjic attention from the cause of the evil, 
and contribute to coi^nue it. All that* ought now to be done, 
we think, is this Government should call upon the twelve 
Judges to eJ^lain distinctly^ why the law has been Inoperative 
in their hands, in.checking such flagrant abtises— and at the same 
time should require them to use ail possible diligence in giving ef- 
fect to its provisions. The only measures ihat should be taken, 
till- it was seen what this would do, are, 1st, to remove the rcstric- 
iion imposed by the Irish law upon the same person continuing 
year after year to fill the office of sub-sheriff; ami, 2dly,’ to.re- 
jteal the provision of Mr Martin’s Act, which prevents Coroners 
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from executing procesft. That the consequences of the present 
shameful system are by no means confined to actual litigants, is 
apparent From*that part of Mr Abbott’s evidence, which shows 
its effect in destroying credit : and it is plain, that no measure 
which Government, or Parliament, or companies, or landlords, 
can devise for increasing the capital of Ireland, can have the 
least effect till an effectual remedy be applied. 

Public ProsecM/or.— Whatever may be thought by persons 
wedded to English institutions,' of the advantage of leaving all 
criminal prosecutions to private ‘exertions, there .can be but one 
opinion of the folly of carrying this 'practicc into Ireland. 

Mr Rocifort's Evidence.—-* What is your opinion with respect to 
the propriety of instituting an office for conducting prosecutions ? ’ 
— * I think there is a great failure of justice in niost cases, from the 
want of some public prosecutor in the county towns of Ireland ; and 
I think so, from having seen the people so often ignoranifof what 
they should do— not coming prtmared with their witnesses — not 
knowing how to conduct themselvesl 1 speak of the Quarter-ses- 
sions ; 1 believe 1 might say the Assizes too. ’ 

In fact it was universally felt many years ago, that in "Ire- 
land it w.'is absolutely necessary to give the public some secu- 
rity that offences should not escape'^unpunished, from private 
fear, favour or corruption ; and accordingly, there is a Crown 
Solicitor for each of the four provinces, who attends the As- 
sizes, and has authority, with the sanction of the Attorncy- 
Generaf^ to carry on prosecu^ns at the expense of the Crown. 
Mr M. Barrington, the Crown Solicitor for Munster, says in 
his evidence, * The Crown in general prosecutes every despe- 

* rale outrage, otherwise there would most likely be a total 

* .failure of prosecution. I have always found, tlmt whenever 

‘ the Crown has not prosecuted,- there was generally no, pro- 
‘ sccution, or an ineffectual one./ * * 

This institution has no doub| been attended with excellent ef- 
fect, thoiigh it has been occasionally abused, by putting the 
public to more expense ip bills •of costs and fees to counsel 
than was right. But it should<4)e made general ; it should not 
depend upon the pleasure of. the AttiJrney- General ; and in- 
stead of four for the whole kingdom, a public prosecutor should 
be appoint^ in each county, like the procurators-fiscal in 
Scotland, to manage all prosecutions^ both at the Quarter-scs- 
sipns and at the Assizes. In Ii:elandt so many influences exist 
to prevent the private party from prosecutihg at his own risk 
1 — aislike, inability to incur expense, the fear of revenge, the 
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partiality and corruption of magistrates, find many others, that 
such prosecutions may be fairly regarded as impracticable: 
and therefore, the appointment of a public prosecutor in each 
county, to receive *all informations from the magistrates, and 
to conduct all criminal prosecutions, is the best thing that can 
now be done to amend the system of administering the criminal 
law in Trtbmd. . 

litfcrinr Courts— rQfuirtcr ~ sessions. — 1. Criminal Court . — 
The general law in Ireland in regard to Quarter-sessions, is 
the same as in England; but* in 1795 the Irish Parliament 
jiassed anjict (35 Geo. III.'c. 25.), by which the. .Lord Lieu- 
tenant is enabled to appoint a barrister in each county to assist 
the Magistrates at the Quarter-sessions, and act as their 
(.'liairinan ; and by the same act a Civil Hill Court was created, 
to have its sittings at the time of the Quarter-sessions, in 
which the barrister is the sole jiulge. The experituice of thirty 
years has proved the great v;iluc of this innovation upon old 
])n‘judiccs, and on the perilous practice of leaving the criminal 
law at the mercy of an unpaid magistracy. The Irish Magis- 
trates are themselves amongst the first to admit the superiority 
of the new practice : Hut we . find, from the evidence of Mr 
l)ogherty, that the power of appointing barristers was soon, as 
a matter of course, turned into a job. This witness says, 

* Down to the administration of Lord Wellesley, I have al- 
‘ ways understood it to be the practice, and I am sur»that an 
‘ observation of the persons appointed would lead.onc to think 
‘ so, that what is called the predominant county interest ope- 

* rated in the nomination of the assistant barrister, and he was 

* invariably found connected with the county. * * Lord W'el- 
Icsley has the great merit of liaving put an end to this job ; 
and also of being the first Lord Lieutenant who appointed a 
CiUholic to the oflioi?, although it has always been open to 
Catludic barristers. 

The way in which business is carried -on in ‘the- Criminal’ 
Court of the Quarter-sessions, ^is explained in the following 
evidence. 

General Bourke. — * The junction of the Civil Bill process witFi 
the Quarter* sessions has been found extremely prejudicial to the 
duo administration of the Crown business, by the disorder and con- 
fusion whicli it has introduced. In order to correct this evil, the 
Court of Quarter.sessions shoul^be confined to the objects of its 
original formation, an'd be held at the usual times by the Justices of 
tlie Peace for the county, with the assistance of a barrister. The 
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Civil Bill Court should be erected into a separate tribunal, of which 
the assistant barrister should continue to be the judge. * * 

Mr O’Connell — ' Grand Juries at Sessions are selected from 
^proper persons ; low persons ; the venders of beer and spirits find 
it a profitable trade to be Grand Jurors, because they can vote against 
the finding ^ hills Jor their customers. ' — ‘ Magistrates ought not to 
be exempted from serving on Grand Juries. '■—* The appointment of 
petty juries at Sessions is equally bad, or perhaps worse. ’ — ‘ The 
proceedings of the Court are not conducted with order or regularity, 
except where the personal character of the assistant barrister is of » 
more decisive nature. ‘ The limited nature of the fees prevents 
Respectable attorneys practising, and* has a natural tendency to ex- 
cite attorneys to multiply the number of cases. ’ f 

2. Civil Bill Court. — By the act of the 35 Geo. HI. c. 25, 
the Civil Bill jurisdiction was established, and made to exteiul 
to the several antecedent statutes respecting civil bills at As- 
sizes. Mr Currie, the assistant barrister of the county of 
Londonderry, says, ‘ The powers of the Civil Bill Court go 
‘ to all actions updn bonds, upon promissory notes, and on 

* bills of exchange to the amount of 20/. ; to all actions for 
‘ goods sold atid delivered, and what are generally called ac- 
‘ tions of indebitatus assumpsit, to the amount of 10/.^ in trover 

* to 10/., and in actions on the case to 5/.’ J The Court also 
has power to try actions of ejectment, when the I'ent do.es not 
exceed 50/.*a year. The following evidence explains how the 
business is conducted. . 

Mr O’Drischol — ‘ There are a great fnany inconvcniencies con* 
nected with the ftractices at Quarter-sessions.^ In the county of 
Cork I have known these courts to be extremely irregular, very 
crowded, and the business conducted inihe worst manner possible.’-— 

* In respect to swearing witnesses very great inconvenience arises, and 
great injustice, in consequence of the habit of suborning persons to 
swear to the service of process, when no process has been granted. 
Thus execution issues on the process ; anu connected with the exe- 
cution there is this great inconvenience, that it is not executed by 
the officer of the court, but by the parties 'themselves/—* The person’s 
goods are constantly sold under the execution ; when in point of fact 
there was no original process, and when the (Airty, against whom the 
execution ha§ been executed, was totally ignorant of any process be- 
ing against him. * Are parties who have 'obtained judgment at 
Quarter-sessions enabled to levy execution in their own person ? 
They are. ’ — * Is that practice attended with inconvenience ? With 
great inconveni^ce and oppression. ' 
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Mr O’Connell—^ The Civil Bill Jurisdiction which fakes away 
the trial by jury, takes away the value of character, and gives a 
tendency to flippancy of swearing . ' — * Tlie number of cases is in 
itself a great evil. * — ‘ Decrees are obtained without a service of 
civil bill process at all,* and ver)- many decrees ; on such a decree 
the person obtaining it makes the distress, and sells the goods before 
there is a possibility of discovering the fraud. ' — * The phrase of 
stealing a decree is perfectly understood. I know a flagtant instance ; 
there was a tenant of mine, who had four milch cows ; he got a 
4yphus fever, which extended to his wife and children ; while he was 
lying in that state two decrees were stolen upon him ;* every article 
he had ip the world was sold, and he was reduced to complete beg- 
gary. The man did not oxce a shilling J When a complaint was made 
to me of this, I found it impossible ta*institute a prosecution with 
success. ’ — * As to the mode of proceeding in the civil bill court, the 
hurry is excessive ; it is impossible to have any thing more undigni- 
fied or unlike a court of justice in general than the civil bill court » 
there are two or three attorneys talking to their clients on every 
side ; they arc taking their instructions and examining their wit- ' 
nesses for the next cause, while the cause is going on. There is a 
great deal of vehemence of character about the Irish ; the plaintiff 
and defendant, and their wives and their witnesses, are ail bawling, 
at the same time the attorney is screaming. There is no poetry in 
saying that Justice is frightened away. Siv thousand cases have been 
decided m a week / The circumstance of the assistant barristers being 
also practising barristers, ought not to be allowed to exist. * — * My 
own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the re- 
covery of small debts and the necessary increase of oaths, is much 
greater than any that would occur if they were irrecoverable^ I be- 
lieve few small debts would be unpaid if there was no legal process ; 
for no one would get credit but a man who had a character for punc- 
tuality. ’ — ^ I think it would be better if the assistant barristers were 
lessened in number, and increased, mvjch^ in salary ; that they went 
stated circuits, and that they tried eyery Question by jury. ’ * — ‘ The 
assistant barristers try all questions^f fact as well as of law themselves \ 
that affords great facility for multi{>lying the numbeiPof cases, and viti- ^ 
ous litigation. The assistant barrister thus deciding alone on. civil " 
cases, cannot possibly v^w the shkdes and gradations of character.’ — 
have a great reverence for the trial by jury, in this particular, that it 
has a tendency to increase the value of character. The practice of 
the civil bill court has introduced a most frightful erHeat of perjury, 
and tends extremel}' to demoralise the Irish people. ’ f 

General Bourke — * The manner in which the lousiness is carried 
on in the Civil Bill Court of the Quarter-sessions appears to be one 
of the most extraordinary confusion. I believe that in the county of 
Limerick, it is as well conducted as in most counties in Ireland, and 
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evpn there, it iit a scene of most extraordinary confusion. ’ — * Tlid 
oath is administered in a very irregular and improper way ; it is very 
oflen administered, not by the court, but by attorneys; I have seen 
tliat myself, and I think the confusion and uncertainty which attend 
the proceedings of this court have tended to bring the administratioil 
of justice in Ireland verytnuch into contempt. ’ * 

Mr De La Cour — ‘ The sittings of the Quarter-sessions are too 
curly and too*late ; they sit so early as six o’clock in tlic morning, 
and so late as eleven o’clock at night. It appears to me that the 
business ought to be conducted with more coolness, and in a manner 
not so distressing to the suitors or to the attendants, the attorneys 
and the parties. ’ f 

The numerous defects of the Civil Bill Courts which are men-: 
tiuned in these extracts, call for immediate reformation. It is 
obvious that something should be done to compel the assistant 
barristers to sit at seasonable hours; but in order to do thi.s, anti 
also to enable them to give sufficient time to their business, a 
considerable change should be "made in the office. What 
that should be, is suggested in the Evidence, namely, to have the 
barristers go circuits. And in place of having a barrister for 
each county, two barristers to go circuit through four counties# 
and to have the salaries that are now paid to four. We dif- 
fer, however, from those witnesses who would prevent the as- 
sisting barristers from practising in the courts in Dublin. The 
inconveniences that are said to arise from it are nothing, in our 
opinion, in comparison with tlic injury which the administra- 
tion of justice would sutFor, by depriving these barristers of the 
means of extending or keeping up their legal knowledge, and 
of forming dignified and independent habits. We think Colo- 
nel ilochlbrt takes the right view of the subject' in his evidence.- 
‘ Have you ever considered the project of preventing assistant 
‘ barrister.s from practising in the Courts of Dublin? I should 

* rather think it advantageous for the assistant barristers to 

* practise in the courts of Dublin. It keeps up their knowledge 
‘ of the law ; and it keeps up their respectability with the Ma- 
‘ gislraies and the public in the country. There may bo som^ 
‘ inconveniences occasionally arising front their being in a hur- 

* ry to get back ; but, on the other hand, there is an advan- 

* tage derived from their being of a superior class of barris- 

* ters, and capable of deciding the business quickly. ’ J 

•As to Juries, we quite concur in opinion with Mr O’Connell.- 
Tlic plea, that it would be impossible to get through the cases 
if each was to go to a Jury, we consider as good for notiiing;- 
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ft)r, when the object is nolliinjr less than the administration of 
justice, no time can be too Jon^^ that it may retjuire. lJut the 
number of cases may, and ou^ht to be diminished. They have 
grown lip, in truth, from the excess to which Iri.sh legislation 
has carried the principle of having cheap law. By regulating 
the fees, so that an action may be tried for a few shillings, a 
bounty has in effect been held out for the encouragement ot 
frivolous and vicious litigation. But the measure that would 
most relieve the Civil Bill Courts from the number of cases they 
now have, would be the decisive one of abolishing all actions 
for small debts : For when we tefer to the evidence, and see 
what an opening each such action presents for acts of injustice 
in serving process, for perjury on the trial, and for oppres- 
sion in executing decrees, we cannot biit agree with Mr O’Con- 
nell, that the lower orders would be great gainers by depriving 
them of the power of litigating small debts. The scandalous 
abuses in regard to serving process and executing decrees, 
might easily be put a stop to. In Scotland, all processes and 
executions arc put into the hands of the officers of the Sherifi ’s 
Court ; and there can be no good reason why the business 
should not be done in Ireland in a similar way. If the mal- 
practices of the superior officers wfcre once corrected, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping the inferior class in order. 

Mr Hugh Wallace, a respectable and experienced attorney 
of the county of Down, recommends the following alterations in 
the law respecting the Civil Bill Court. 

‘ The restriction to be discontinued on attorneys costs, and the court 
to have a power to award all expenses actually incurred ; the practice 
of running a decree to be put down ; the jurisdiction of tlic court 
in trover, detinue, trespass vi et armis, actions on warranty and 
special case generally, to be extended to 10/. ; the court to be em- 
powered to adjourn a cause ; a record to be kept of the nature of 
each action tried ; and doubts to be removed as to the intention of 
35 Geo. III. c. 25., respecting the extending of antecedent statutes 
concerning civil bills at assizes. * 

Manor Courts — Mr O’Connell says, ‘ In the manor courts the 
most indecent proceetfings take place. A vulgar fellow, a hedge 
schoolmaster, or driver to an estate, is made seneschal, that is, judge 
of the court. He holds the court generally in a miserable whisky 
house. It is almost an universal rule, that the jury will not go to- 
gether unless they get a certain portion of whisky. I have kno'wn 
an instance in which a jury decided Jor the person Ivko gave them 
most whisky, having declared they would do so. ’ — ‘ I would abolish 
the seneschal courts. I take them to be unmixed evil ; increasing 
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litigation, anti a most friglitful source of perjury. I know of no one 
advantage to be derived from them. ’ * 

General Bourke — ‘ 1 liave never been present at any manor courts, 
but 1 hear nothing can be much worse. I know one seneschal not 
very far from me, who is certainly not a fit person \o administer 
the law. * f 

Mr M. I^arrington— ‘ There would be no inconvenience to the 
piihiic ill the abolition of manor courts; they are a great source of 
pfn jury. I'liere is one manor in the county of Clare, that is in extent 
nearly over the whole county ; the seneschal there, I understand, 
travels from public house to public house, and holds his court in that 
way . ' X 

Mr J. Godley — ‘ I do not think the manor courts of any use ; I 
should wisli to SCO them abolished. ' ^ 

Courfs of Conscience. — Mr O^Connell — * The courts of conscience 
(held by magistrates of corporations) are excessively injurious.’ || — 
* They set at defiance, certainly, every notion of conscience ; tliey 
are considered as the worst rcpeptaales of perjury; they (the Magis- 
trates) derive considerable emoluments from that miserable species 
of litigation.’ <(|-= — * Tlie evils of the civil bill courts are notliing i;i 
point of perjury and every abomination, compared with the evils of 
the petty courts in corporate towns and boroughs. In regard to them, 
no second opinion can exist among all [lersons who have no private 
interest in them, respecting the expediency of immediately abolish- 
ing them ; they serve only as handles for corruption and oppression, 
and are a perfect mockery of justice. ^ ** 

I'he Ma^islranj . — This Ibrms a most important head of ex- 
amination. The evidence is full of tlie iniquities that have 
Been practised by the Magistrates of Irelaiid; and it is the more 
necessary to take particular notice of them, because their exist- 
cncc has been so vehemently denied oh all occasions wlien the 
conduct of the magistrates has been attacked. Even in the 
last Session of Parliament, when a question arose respecting the 
Irish Magistrates, not one member merely, but several members, 
stood up in tlieir places and broadly asserted that nothing could 
be purer than the administration of justice in their hands ! 

We shall arrange the extracts .we pronose to give of the evi- 
dence, so as to sliow, 1. The abuses that* have been practised ; 
2. The nature and effect of the remedy which has been applied 
by Government; 3. What reformation is still wanting. 

The Marquis of Westmeath — ^ Improper appointments have crept 
into the magistracy io a great extent. Persons have been appointed 
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who wore not capable of executing the duties, or of unditr standing 
what tht? laws are. ’ ♦ 

Mr W. R. Becher — * I think the w^ay in which magistrates did their 
duty, ;»ntl the description of [leraons that held the office, contributed 
to bring the jaw into disrepute and dislike.* — * It was no uncoiiunoii 
thing, when a friend had incurred a penalty, to remit the fine to him, 
and to levy a penalty strictly against another^ merely because he \i'as 
an object of dislike. * — * In short, I think, there veas any thing but 
partiality and fair dealhig among the magistrates.’ — ‘ I think the ap- 
pointment of such persons is to be aKribiited in a great degree to 
electioneering causes.’ -j* 

Major VVarburton — ‘ A female was carried ofl*f’*om the Shannon 
by a magistrate, and put on board a ship, which was actually under 
sail for America, and was sent to America by him, mthout any legal 
ptoceeding^ 

Major Wilcox — ‘ I think in some instance?, the improper conduct 
of Justices was a main cause of the spirit of insurrection. ’ — ‘ Did 
you evtir hear of any case of a Justice pf the Peace being concerned 
in illicit distillation? I did. ’ — ^ What improper acts did the magis- 
trates commit.^ They took presents and bribes they took bail when 
other magistrates refused ; they took cross-examinations where other 
informations had been taken before other magistrates ; they issued 
warrants against the complaining party in the first instance, at the 
suggestion of the party complained against.’^ — * W^as there a com- 
plaint with regard to the system of fees ? Yes ; I did hear that some 
magistrates took fees, and took them in kind.’ — ‘ Will you explain 
what you mean by taking fees in kind? Getting their turf drawn 
Ijome and other things. ’ — * Any thing else ? Assisting in planting 
potatoes, and tilings of that kind.' || 

'J'he Reverend Michael Collins — * You have alluded to the general 
impression, that justice was not fairly administered ; do you allude to 
the conduct of magistrates generally, throughout the country ? 
Yes.* — ‘ Can you stare any instances? I do know several instan- 
ces. I have known magistrates who had no other visible mode of sup- 
port but the trade they carried on as magistrates^ — * Do you mean 
taking fees ? Receiving pr^spits to a large amount ; having their 
work done ; presents of potatoes, corn, cattle, and presents of money 
too, * — ‘ Having potatoes dug for them ? Having potatoes dug for 
them, tlieir turf cut, and their other work done. * — ‘ Were these mat- 
ters notorious ? As noioriotis as the noon^day siuu ^ — ‘ Is there 
any delicacy on the part of the magistrates in interfering with respect 
to complaints made by the tenants of other gentlemen against their 
landlords ? If the person of whorti the complaint was made rank- 
ed as a gentleman, the magistracy often decline inteitfering, because 
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it would lead to personal results/ * — * Do the conjinon people look 
to the law in going before inagi.*‘tratei5, or to their interest with tiie 
magistrate? To their interest with the magistrate.’ — ^ In fact, have 
not the magistrates established a law of their own ? The iinpressioti 
on the minds of the people is, that there was no law but the will of 
the magistrate : in fact, they were obliged to put themselves under 
their patronage, like the old Patrofii el CJivnies of the lloimnis. 'f 
Mr J. O. Drischol — * Have abuses existed in the part of the coun- 
try you acquainted with to any extent on the |)art of the magis- 
trates ? There have been several in that pari of the country who 
were of the class of trailing magistrates^ as they have been culled.' — 

‘ What is the meaning of that expression, trading mugisi rail's ? 
They are magistrates who arc understood to sell justice^ who ad(^iIl^^- 
tcr justice favourably ta tlic party who pays them best/ — ^ Wiiich 
is a matter notorious in the country ? It is perfectly notorious. ’ — ‘ Is 
that a common phrase, trading magistrates?” It is a common 
phrase in the country, * — ‘ In what way, what arc the particular practi- 
ces which acquired this character foi the magistrates ? When any case 
is brought for decision before a magistratc^f that sort, it is under- 
stood that the parties go before hand to the magistrate, and tell their 
stnry^ and oia^KR thkiu bribk ; and there have also been magistrates 
who have certain clans in the country, whom they support on vari- 
ous occasions, w^hether they be right or wrong, f 

Mr O’Connell — ‘ Are you acquainted with the manner in which 
justice has been administered by the magistrates throughout the 
south of Ireland ? — I think I am; it has made a very unfavourable 
impression on my mind. The mode of administering the crimiriitl 
law by the magistrates has been very bad. There was a great flip- 
pancy in sending persons to trial upon informations sw'orn to witli- 
out due examination. Great abuses have prevailed in regard to 
summonses to attend magistrates. I have known an absentee cler- 
gyman get summonses from two magistrates who resided 19 miles 
from a farm, and the people summoned to go with their witnesses ; 
and as soon as it was found that they bad their witnesses, and were 
ready for the cause, the magistrates have at once adjourned the 
court for a week. These two magistrates were certainly very sin- 
gularly circumstanced, for one of them is in the depot for transported 
convicts^ and the other I saw discharged js an insolvent the otlier 
day,* — ‘ The magistrates, taken altogether, have not that feeling 
that men ought to have who hold any species of judicial station ; 
there is not the generous sentiment of the abhorrence at wrong and 
oppression among the class of men wlio are noagistrates in Irelandi 
which there ought to be.’ — ‘ It is a convenient thing for a man to 
liavc the commission of the peace, as he can make those he dislikes 
fear him, and he ,can favour his friends ; a gre^t deal of that {)re- 
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vails, ami must necessarily prevail, in a state of society such as sub- 
sists in Ireland, ’ — * Complaints professionally constantly come be- 
fore the courts of the mode of inflicting lines for various oflbnces ; 
and we have reason to believe the complaints are well founded, 
though it is almost impossible to procure redress for them.' — ^ The 
lower class of the people conceive that it is not the justice of the ca^'C 
that is to decide it before the magistrates, but tlic person who lias 
most favour and interest ; and the moment they have any thing to 
be decided, lliey ransack the entire neiglibourhood to get letters of 
recommcndalion to the magistrates.'^ — ‘ It is familiar in belief, and I 
have no doubt of it, that the magistrates have received many and 
various articles ; and where money could not be given, eggs, and 
butter, and fowls, and presents of various kinds ; free labour when 
the people can give nothing else. Immorality prevails females 

are interested. Complaints have been made that they purchase fa- 
vours, in a mode which is not difficult to be understood. ' * 

General Bourke — ‘ The system of taking fees was very general 
amongst the lower description orf' magistrates. Not only were fees 
taken upon all business, But presents were received of various kinds^ 
and labour was required from persons whom they patronized. 1 have 
seen a letter written by a magistrate to the head of a faction, in 
which he desired him to dig the potatoes of a third person, because 
he (the magistrate) wanted to take that third person to the moun7 
tains with him to shoot. Summonses, requiring the attendance of 
persons from very considerable distances, were issued, to the great 
annoyance of the people* There were some Magistrates who issuial 
those summonses in all directions. Search-warrants were issued with- 
out any investigation as to the reason ; they were granted on hcar- 
gay or belief, and generally to search a xjohole dUtrict^ to the great an- 
noyance of the inhabitants.’ f 

Mr 11. McDonald — * Were the magistrates in the habit of taking 
presents upon any occasion ? — I believe that is very general — fowls, 
fish, potteen, work, and other nmtters ; some of them got Ihcir turf 
cut, their corn cut, and other agricultural operations executed in this 
Tray. ’ % 

Having thus shown tiie.true character anti conduct of those 
w]»o have been hitherto so improperly termed unpaid 
trates, vve will next cxpimine what the value is of the measures 
which Government two years ap;© adopted, of depriving some 
pf these worthy and disinterested persons of the commission of 
the peace, anti of recommending by the Judges on Circuit the 
holding of petty sessions. 

The Marquis of Westmeath — * Have such improper magistrates 
been removed ? — No ; not that I know of. * I conceive there are 
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magistrates in the Commission of the county of Westmcutli who are 
not fit persons, not qualifieiL ’ * 

Mr Beecher — ‘ Arc there still any of those improper magistrates 
in the Commission ? — Some of them. ' f 

Mr J. Dunn — ‘ More revision would, I think, put the matter on a 
right footing. ’ :j; 

Mr Newenham — ‘ Are all the inefficient magistrates removed ? — 
I cannot take upon me to say that. ’ § 

Mr O'Connell — ‘ The mode of administering the criminal law hy 
the magistrates continues (though the Petty Sessions have given 
some improvement) to be, in my judginent, bad. " — ‘ The revision 
struck out sonic very bad men ; il Icf'l in several ; and it was used oc- 
casionally to deprive of the Commission of the Peace most excellent 
men without any cause. It ])articularhj severe apon the Catholic 
Alas^istratcs. ’ [J — * In particular counties, the revision was more ac- 
cording to religion than misconduct ; in the county of Cork, 18 out 
of 21 Catholics were struck out! ’ — ^ The best means were not taken 
to ascertain who were fit magistrates and who were not. * ^ 

(Icncral Bourke — ^ In the revision of the Magistracy which lately 
took place, it clearly appeared that the Lord Chancellor had not 
been tvc/l hi formed of the character and conduct of the Magistrates 
of the county of Limerick. There were, it is true, some objection- 
able persons removed ; but there were others removed who were 
not objcctionahlcy and who were afterwards very properly restored ; 
and tiicre were also some restored who were perhaps amongst the 
most ohjectionahle of those who had been removed. ’ — ‘ Do you con- 
sider the revision as being complete ? I do not. ’ — ‘ Do you con- 
sider there are still in the commission persons who ought never to 
have been appointed? I think there are. ^ ^ Were any persons re- 
appointed who had been notoriously in the habit of taking fees ? 
I think there were. ’ ‘ There are several persons now in the Com- 

mission of the Peace in the county of Limerick whom the Sheriff 
would not place on the Grand Jury. ' — ^ The revision has not gone 
the length it ought.’ f f 

Colonel Rsfthfort — ‘ Do you think the revision extended so far 
as it might with advantage ? I think not. ’ J. J 

Mr Jl. Macdonald — ‘ Are there an/dngst the Magistrates any not 
•worth 300/. a year ? — Several not worth two ; some not worth 100/. 
a year. 1 doubt whether some of them hafe any certain property at 
alk Some arc subaltern officers in the militia. ’ § $ 

These extracts, make out an unanswerable case against the 
sufficiency of the late reformation in the Magistracy. Num- 
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bers of improper persons liave been left in the Commission ; 
niany good magistrates removed, and several very bad ones, 
lifter being removed, have been restored. In short, seeing 
from the evidence what tlie magistrates were before the revi- 
sion, and seeing how iiielfcctual tliat revision has been, it is 
impossible to doubt thut there are at this moimait a great 
many persons exercising the pow'ers of a Justice of tlie Peace, 
who have all their lives been practising tlie grossest abuses. 

As to the Petty Sessions, the public have no security that 
the magistrates wdll continue to attend them, and abstain from 
their old habits of hall-door justice. Nothing buf tlic imme- 
diate influence of Lord Wellesley's administration has ibreed 
them to go right ; and there is every reason therefore to fear 
that tliey will relapse into their former courses, the moment a 
iiiss pure Government sets them free from n^straint. The fol- 
lowing evidence suggests some plans Ibr reforming the Ma- 
gistracy. « 

The Marquis of Westmeath — ‘ I conceive it w’ouhl be useful if 
the magistrates were compelled to assemble at Petty Sessions, and 
to leave off hall-door justice. ' * 

The Duke of Leinster — * I think if there were Lord Lieutenants 
ftppointed as in England, it would be a good measure. There are 
very often reports sent up to Government, and we cannot find JVoni 
whom they go. I. am at present the Governor and Gustos llotulo- 
rum of the county of Kildare, but I have nothing to say to it. ’ f 
Mr Blackburne, K. C. — * I have always felt, since I went to the 
county of Limerick, that an authoritative medium of communicatiori 
between the Government and the county, that is, a head of a coun- 
ty, would be one of the most essential means for the preservation of 
the public peace. * Do you allude to such a head of the county 
government as the English Lords Lieutenants? Yes. * J 

Mr Justice Day — ‘ Do not inconveniences arise from the want of 
p, head of a county to communicate with Government ? 1 think a 

good deal. ' — ‘ Would not the institution of the office%)f Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the counties of Ireland be of service in the general aclmt- 
yiistration of the laws, and in carrying on the communications be- 
tween the counties and the seat of Government ? Upon my word, I 
father think it would. ' f 

General Bourke — * I am convinced a new organization of the 
magistracy and county authorities is absolutely necessary. I feel 
eonvinced that very considerable inconvenience has arisen from tne 
want of some accredited person, tlirough whom recommendations to 
the Lord Chancellor for the appointment of magistrates might be. 
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made. I sec no reason why the Enplivh system of Lr»rds Li( ute- 
mint of counties should not be adopted. j[ believe u considerable 
deal of trouble is piven to CJovernment at present, from the want of 
having some oHicial person with whom to communicate on county 
business. Every magistrate that pleases enters into correspondence 
with the Lord Lieutenant, or with the Chief Secretary. It frequently 
happens, also, that through these cliannels reports not sullieiently 
founded in fact are forwarded to Government. That class oi' nm- 
gistralea who have some interested view, are the persons chielly cor- 
responding w'ith Government. * If the plan you have sugge.'^ted of 
appointing Lords Lieutenants of counties was adopted, w^ould it not 
be desirable that all existing commissions of the peace should be 
withdrawn, and tlic magistrates in each county appointed cir novo^ 
under the superintendance and opinion of the Lords Lieutenant i 
I think that would be a very desirable way ; probably the only ef- 
fectual way of establishing a truly respectable magistracyi ’ — ‘ Da 
you conceive it possible, under the circumstances, of diHiculty that 
necessarily belong to the removal cf magistrates, ll)at such a com- 
plete revision could take place as is desirable by any other means? 
I believe not. ’ — ‘ Do you not know many most respectable country 
gentlemen who have refused to become magistrates, in consequence 
of the low class of persons w'ho are included in the commission of 
the peace ? I do ; I believe that has been generally the case.’ ^ 

‘ The mischief consists in the recommendations to the Chancel* 
lor not being made public. If they were publickly made by some 
responsible official persons, it is quite impossible that this class of 
persons could have crept into the magistracy. It is the secrecy 
which attends the recommendations that enables persons interested 
to accomplish their object, ’ -j- 

Colonel Rochfort — ‘ From your acquidntance, generally, with 
the state of Ireland, if the magistracy were purified to tlie extent it 
ought to be, would there be as many magistrates remaining as would 
be wanting for the purpose of administering justice ? I think not, 
in some parts of the country. ' — ‘ In what way then would 3 'ou pro- 
pose that the business of administering justice should be accoinpiisii- 
ed ? I think in such cases there migh^, be a power given to appoint 
an assessor, or some such person of that description, wdm might, 
when there was a deficiency of magistrates,^ attend and hold regular 
petty sessions, going a little circuit within the district where it was 
thought necessary. * — • Would you propose to have the assessor of 
the same description of persons as the police magistrates that are 
nl^w employed ? No ; I should rather have a person who had been 
at the Bar. ’ % 

Mr O’Connell — * I think no man ought to be a magistrate who 
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had not a year ; it would certainly be an improvement to have 
a (pialitication. ’ * 

Hiivin<f recently discjused, and very much at length, the state 
of the Irish Magistracy in the 82d Number of this work, -j- we 
should only have to repeat what we have there said, were w'e 
now to go at large into it. We are much gratified to find, 
that all the facts and arguments we then advanced arc so amply 
confirmed by the evidence; and when we sec such per ons as 
llie Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Westmeath, IVIr Justice 
Day, Mr Blackburn, and General Bourke, persons so intimate- 
ly acquainted with the circumstances of Ireland, so strongly re- 
commending the measure of appointing Loros Lieutenants of 
counties, we are much astonished that Government should he- 
sitate a moment to act upon their opinion. But whenever this 
step shall be taken, in order to give it full efiect, by getting rid 
of all bad magistrates, another measure, which is suggesteil in 
the examination' of General Bourke, should be made to accom-- 
pany it^ namely, the withdrawing all the existing commissioncis • 
of the peace; for we are convinced, that the existing embodied 
phalanx ol’ corrupt and oppressive magistrates can never be 
purified by piecemeal ; and that nothing but beginning with a 
sweeping measure of dismissing the whole of them, can be pro- 
ductive of a satisfactory reformation. 

We are aware, that if this measure w’cre adopted, and if no per- 
son were hereafter appointed a magistrate except he was in every 
respect fit for the oflico, there would not at first be a sullicient 
number of n)agistrates to execute the public business: Bwt of all 
remedies for the diflicul^, the employing of men not qualified in 
any way to exercise so much power, is beyond all (juestion the 
worst. The plan which Colonel Rochfort suggests is, in our 
opinion, the best, — namely, the appointing of barristers, with 
salaries, to act as assessors to the magistrates. In a country 
such as Ireland is, after the experiment lias been tried with such 
bad eficcts, of administrating justice by what is called an unpaid 
magistracy — meaning truly a magistracy which is paid by brib- 
ery am; extortion — no^ magistrate should be allowed to act ex- 
cept when associated with a Barrister at Petty Sessions. If so 
decided and sweeping a reform were once adopted, the ad- 
ministration of the laws would be every where certain and satis- 
factory ; the people would be relieved from the most odious 
oppressions ; and when they saw the decisions of the petty ses- 
sions guided by the rules of justice, and controlled by the in- 
fluence of knowledge and professional men, they would soon 
come to comprehend the value of the laws, and to love and 
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respect tbem accordingly. These are public objrcts of such 
vast importance, that no kind of sittontion bliould be paid to 
the objections that may be urged to the plan of employing paid 
magistrates, on the ground that the country gentlemen would 
feel their dignity offended, and would refuse to act with them. 
L-et them be put to the trial. If they^ do refuse, the public will 
after all sustain no great injury — for the Barrister will contrive 
to execute the business, as a Sheriff- substitute docs in Scotland, 
just as clfectualJy without their interference. 

Corporation Magistrates* — Mr Justice Day says, ^ The magistrates 
acting under charters are not controlled by the Chancellor ; they 
have no apprehension or fear of that kind. I have known the cor- 
porate magistrates behave in an extremely reprehensible manner. 
The people have no confidence at all in them ; there has been a great 
abuse by them of magisterial power. ’ ^ 

Major Wilcox — ^ Are you to be understood generally, that yon en- 
tertain a belief that tlie magisjrates of the city of Limerick have been 
biassed in their magisterial capacity by party matters ? 1 have hoard 

it, and I believe it. 'f 

Mr De La Cour — ' Have you heard of a system of fees prevail- 
ing to a considerable extent amongst the magistrates acting under 
charters? I have heard of that.’ — ‘ Do you believe it would bo 
an improvement in the administration of the laws, w^ere the Crown 
iiutliorrzed to appoint Justices of Peace within cities and towns corr 
porate? I should think it a great improvement. ’ J 

Mr O’Connell — ‘ There is no question as to the insolvency of se- 
veral of tlic Corporation Magistrates,’ — ‘ Arc you acouainted wdth 
ihc adrninisf ration of justice by the Magistrates of corporate towns? 
It is extremely complained of in both civil and criminal matters.’ 
— ‘ They have all the functions of magistracy to perform in crimi- 
nal jurisdiction ? There are many complaints of their proceed- 
ings, and a good deal of apprehension and complaint with respect 
to differences of religion. 1 have known most outrageous instances 
of misconduct in corporate magistrates. In the town of jValee, 
there was a^Provost who was understood to have a regular scale of 
money ^ for which he bailed any offence whatever, ile was five or 
six years, or more, in’ the office of Provost ; committing every spe- 
cies of nuisance ; bailing most improperly at the rate of ten guineas 
for a capital felony of an atrocious kind ; five guineas for a minor 
offence. ’ — ‘ They are not removeable by any process, but that which 
^ses out of the King’s Bench ? ’ — * By what arc called the New 
Rules and Regulations under 17tli and 18th Cha. II. the previous, 
approval by the Lord Lieutenant, is necessary to the appoint- 
ment of a corporation magistrate in thirty-two corporations. ’ f 
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'I'liis evidence proves the necessity of a total change in the 
System. In Dublin, the powers of the Corporation have been 
taken away, and police-offices have been established ; in each 
of which, besides two magistrates, being members of the corpo- 
ration, the Lord Lieutenant appoints a barrister — all with sala- 
ries. These offices give general satisfaction, atid afford further 
proofs of the benefit of bringing forward professional aid to the 
magistracy. The proper remedy, therefore, for the abuses in 
the other corporate towns, is to establish similar offices. In 
small towns, where the business would be light, the police bar- 
rister might also act as assessor to the county magistrates. 

Tixecutivc Cloi'crnvicvt. — We entered so fully into the ques- 
tion of the policy of maintaining a separate Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland in our 82d Number, * that it is unnecessary 
now to say more than merely to express our regret, that no 
progress has been made towards getting rid of it. The mea- 
sures which Pailiamcnt has of latelaken for establishing a ge- 
neral assimilation of practice between England and Ireland, in 
regard to matters of trade, revenue, currency, and weights and 
measures. .'>”e so many new reasons for urging this final measure 
of uniting all official administration under one supreme undivided 
authority. Already the whole of the military concerns of Ireland 
are transacted at Whitehall; and the whole of the Treasary, of 
the Customs, and of the Excise business, is under the manage- 
ment of the London Hoards; so that, in point of fact, all the 
Lord Lieutenant has to do, in his public capacity, is as Chief Offi- 
cer of the Irish Police. But if Lords Lieutenants of counties were 
appointed, whose duty it would be, on all occasions of disturb- 
ance, to assemble the magistrates, and attend in person along 
with them, and to make reports directly to a Secretary of State 
for Ireland resident in London, even this police business would 
be infinitely better done than it ever has been, by jobbing par- 
tisan magistrates reporting to the Castle of Dublin. ^ 

If there was a Secretary, of State for Ireland, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, in place of a Lord Lieutenant, there would be an 
end to the preposterous plea of the General Government not 
being responsible for the management of that country, on the 
ground of its being placed under the charge of a Lord Lieute- 
nant. All matters relating to Ireland would be fully and im- 
partially discussed by the whole Cabinet, and the most import- 
ant public measures would cease to be influenced by local con- 
siderations, and a ruinous system of favouritism. 
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Church Estahliahment and 'I'i/ht s . — We have hut a word to say 
on this subject — consi(Jcrcd as mere matter of fact aiui finance. 
We find in the evidence of no less an authority than Mr Leslie 
Foster, that the annual income which is derived from tithes in 
Ireland by the parochial clergy, anu/unts to 600,000/.; and that 
they possess, in addition to this, 83,000 acres of glebe land, 
worth, on an average, l/. per acre. We also 6nd, in the same 
evidence, that the estates of the Bishops consist of 617,598 Irish 
acres, which are e(]ual to about 990,000 English acres. * 

If we take the average income of the twenty*two Irish Bi- 
shops at so low a rate as 1 0,000/., the account of the charge, at 
this very moderate estimate, for the support of the Established 
Clergy, will be as follows: — , 

Received from tithes by the parochial clergy, per 

.mmirn, . . . L. 600,000 

Received from glebe lands do. do. b.'l.poo 

22 Bishops, at 10,000/. each, do. 220,000 


L. 903,000 

Now, holding the communicants with the Church of Engluiul 
at 871,000, according to the calculation founded on the returns 
of the number of children of the Established Church that appear 
to be in a course of education by the Education Report, this 
charge amounts to something more than 1/. per head. 

T.et us now see what the Presbyterian clergy of the Synod of 
Ulster receive. The Reverend Henry Cooke, moderator of the 
Synod, states, that the number of Presbyterian ministers in the 
synixl is 186, consisting of 3 classes, of 62 congrcgatiuiis in each 
class; that the first class receives out of the re^fum donum 100/. 
a year, the second class 75/. a year, and the tliird class 50/. a 
year; and he also says, that this makes about half of their whole 
incomes, t ISo that the average income of the 186 ministers is 
150/,, making 1.1,160/. per annum. 

Now, according to calculations made upon the same princi- 
ples as above, there are 461,664 Presbyterians in Ireland; 
atul deducting one fourth as not belonging to the Bynod of L'i- 
ster, there will remain 346,248; and 11,160/. a year divided 
ainongst so many, will make a charge of eightpcncc a head Ibr 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy, — or just d thirtieth 
part of what is required for the support of their Protestant bre- 
thren of the Establishment, 

iMiidlord and^’l'cnant . — So much in Ireland depends on agri- 
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cu1l!iro, and all clas.ses aro so generally engaged in it, that flic 
laws relating to landlords and tenants deserve very peculiar con- 
sideration. That something is wrong in them, is quite clear 
from the dreadful acts of o})j)rcssion that are inflicted upon tlie 
lower orders by the power of distraining for rent, v/liile the 
landlords are at tlie same time great suffertn’s from llie want of 
propi r means to secure tlie payment of rent. We shall divide 
the extracts from the Evidence, on this subject, under tlie fol- 
lowing heads : — 1. Ejectments. 2. Levying distress. 3. Non- 
alienation clauses. 

1. Kjcclmcni!^. Lord Carberry — * It is an extremely difficult thing 
for a landlord to get possession of his land, a matter of long legal pr<j- 
ccss. I have very often, Ijesides forgiving arrears, paid down sums 
of money to tenants, sooner than have a difficulty even after the law 
Ii.as taken its course. * — ^ Nothing is more common than for tenants 
to commit waste ; destroying improvements ; pulling dovvn houses ; ta- 
king away the roofs of them ; destroying fences ; in sliort, deterior - 
ating the premises in every way they can, when they arc about to 
leave them. I never could ascertain whether there was any sum- 
mary way. in which these practices could be restrained. * I have 
asked a lawyer of eminence, how long a tenant who pays rent above 
.50/. a year, may keep a landlord out of possession'; and he told 
me, a dexterous tenant, with a good attorney, might keep his 
landlord out of possession eighteen months. ’ — ‘ There is a grievance 
in the case of landlords, that, pending thccjectment, valuable improve- 
ments, timber and other things may be destroyed by the tenant, with- 
out the landlord having the slightest power to prevent it ; as ho can- 
not do any'^ possessory act during the ejectment/ — ^ The courts should 
have a power to direct that security should be given by the person 
who takes defence to an ejectment, to secure the rent that should 
accrue, and to guard against any waste committed during the inter- 
val of the court proceeding to judgment. 

The Marquis of Westmeath — * Do you conceive much evil results 
in Ireland from the state' of the law of landlord and tenant ? It is 
requisite that the head landlord, in case his rent is withheld for a year, 
as the law stands in Irelan<h^should sue out a process of ejectment, 
and that each individual person occupjjhig Q7iy part the lands 
should be served with a^notjee of ejectment. The law of England, 

I believe, is, that a process of ejectment may be sued out where six 
months rent is due; in Ireland it cannot be until there is a year’s 
rent due ; and, what w’ith the difficulty of obtaining the names of 
all the occupiers, and performing strictly all the requisites that 
are positively necessary for this purpose, I conceive that, in many 
instances, it amounts to deprivation to the proprietor of his estate. In 
the county of Roscommon, at this instant, speaking of a ca^e per- 
sonal to myself, many hundred persons are kept in a state of misery 
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on an estate belonj^ing to me, by llic state of ilie law, whereby I am 
completely prevented from performing the reejuisites for ejecting the 
head tenants. Proprietors in many instances have nothing to do 
with their estatesr ’ ^ 

In respect to actions of ejectment hi the Civil Bill Courts, Mr 
O’Connell says, ‘ I Iiavc known cases where men were voted to be ab- 
senting, that really w’crc not. I consider the act in that respect as 
beitig liable to abuse. ’ t 

Mr Hugh Wallace — ^ In the superior courts, when an ejectment is 
brought, and there is not an)>^ defence to it, judgment and execution 
are olitaincd by default, without any proof save an affidavit of ser- 
vice of ejectment, and in rent cases an affidavit of the rent due. At 
the Quarter-sessions it is necessary to prove the case, although no 
defence be taken, which, on account of the expense of witnesses, of- 
ten makes the expense of the Sessions come to as much as^that of pro- 
ceeding in the Superior Courts. ’ — ‘ According to the form of pro- 
c(?ss given by the Ejectment Act, there can be only one title set out 
on the part of the plaintilF ; inconvej:iicnccs have arisen to the pro- 
pi ietors of extensive estates in consequence of this. ’ j: 

2. Levying Distress. — Colonel Currey — ‘ What is the principal 
employment of the person who is called a Driver? — To distrain, 
when it may be necessary. The names of driving and distraining 
luc synonymous in Ireland .* — * The process of driving crfttle to tho 
pound is so frequent and ordinary, that that person is called a driver 
in consequence ? Exactly so. * ^ 

Mr R. McDonnell — * Are you acquainted with the system of tak- 
ing distress an<i the conduct of drivers ? There is no person who 
has resided in the country that must not be more or less acquainted 
with it ; it comes under observation every day. It is not confined to 
one or two da)^s in the year ; it continues from one end of the year to 
the other ; you seldom see a pound empty. * — ^ Is the power that is 
vested in these drivers abused ? I conceive their conduct is 
irarj/ to lati) in most instances^ and that of course their power is 
greatly abused. In general, the pound keepers are drivers them- 
selves. No regard is paid to the distance or the parish in which the 
distress is levied; they drive cattle through diffierent parishes to 
their own pounds. The distress is levied without any regular power 
or authority as required by law. The sale is imperfectly, or not at all, 
advertized ; and very seldom, if ever, made a licensed auctioneer ; 
there are instances of persons having accumulated property by pur- 
chasing up distresses at an under value, next to nothing. ’ — ^ Have 
you ever known drivers administer oaths to secure the payment of 
rent? The usual practice is to drive the cattle to the pouiul in the 
first instance; then the owner comes, and induces the pound-keeper 
or driver, by drink or some other bribe, to let him have the cattle; 
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<m liberafinjy which, an oath Is rc(|uirctl and administered by the 
driver, that he shall replace the cattle on a certain day- 

Mr Alexander Nimmo — ‘ I conceive there exists no check to the 
power of distraining. It appears to me tliat, under the colour of law, 
the landlord may convert that power to any purpose he pleases; the cou- 
setiuence is, that w hen he wishes, he can extract from the peasant every 
ifhilling beyond bare existence which can be procured from the land, 
'^riic lower orders of the peasantry can never acijuire anything like j)ro* 
perty ; the landlord comes and seizes the cow- of the actual occupier, 
the bed, and the potatoes in the ground, and every thing he has. I 
have known a cow sold for a few shillings ; nobody would bid, and 
the driver bought it himself. ’ — * In the county of Kerry we were 
going to build a wall for the fishing board; and a landlord, without 
doing any thing that was thought out of the way, obliged the people 
to w ork, byjhrcat of driving them, at 8 d. a day. I could bring other 
instances. * t — ‘ I have always understood, that the remedies given 
by the law, wero so extremely difficult of at tainbient by a poor tenant, 
that they were, to all practical purposes, as bad as if they did not 
exiht. ^ J — ‘ A (juantity of potatoes that were sent over by the cha- 
ritable committees from England to Galway as seed potatoes, in the 
great distress, hnving been distributed in that neighbourhood, thece 
were some of them seized in a man’s house for rent, and sold in the 
murket of^'l'uam by the agent of a resident proprietor in fee. ’ 

8 . Noii-dlioiation and other clauses. — Mr George Bennett, K.C. — ► 

• Has there been a genci*al prejudice in Ireland against landlords 
Ijringing actions on covenants against underletting ? I think there 
has.’ — ‘ Have such covenants been inoperative? I think they have 3 
I think the tenarits have not regarded them, and in general the land- 
lords have not enforced them. These covenants are construed very 
strictly by the courts of law ; the law le^ns against them as much as 
|)(»ssil>le ; it is a principle of law to do so ; the law leans in favour 
of waivers of covenants, such as accepting rent after the breach of 
tlm cover. ant. ’ || 

Ml M. Blacker, K* C. — ‘ In actions brought by landlords on co- 
venants against underletting, the leaning of juries is against him.’ — 
‘ Very little evidence weighs with them ; they consider very light 
ciicumBtanccs as evidence oPan assent to it, and a waiver. ' ^ 

Mr W* H. Newenham — ‘ I have often wished in granting leases to 
put a non-alienation clailsc, for the purpose of having no one be- 
tween me and my tenant. I have found it next to an impossibility 
to get that clause carried into effect. The solicitor has told me it 
was of no use, for the court never give it effect; that the juries are 
many of ihem middlemen, and they would be deciding against them- 
fcelvcs. * 

Doctor Church — ^ Is it the practice to bring actions upon cove- 
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irijits a^.ilnst alienation ? No, I do not think it is ; because when the 
juries liave it in their power to find for the tenant, tliey generally 
'do. ’ ^ • 

Lord Carberry— ‘ I have had non-alionation clauses in all my 
leases, but I have never ve ntured to aet upon them. I have despaired 
of being able to accomplish any thing. There seems to he a general 
iJisposition in juries not to find for landlords suing under such co- 
ven ants. ’ j- 

Mr .f. Dogherty, K. C.* — * Have many suits arisen from landlords 
endeavouring to enforce non-alienation clauses in their leases ? I do 
not think that causes of that kind have, as frecpiently as might have 
l)(H:n supposed, been brought into court ; For though it has been u 
subject much coniplaiiifjd of, tlie landlords in general have not been 
successful in recovering, and I tliink have rather abandoned the 
legal remedies. * J 

Mr A. II. Blake — ^ Have the goodness to state to the Committee 
such alterations in tlie oKisUng laws as appear to you to be fit for 
]uitting a stop to the practice of subletting land in Ireland ? — The 
practice of subletting is favoured by the policy of the law, and con- 
siderable dilliculty is found in enforcing covenants against it; this 
difficulty is particularly felt through the effect of the constructive 
waivers of such covenants. With respect, therefore, to leases in 
which there are covenants against underletting, I should provide by 
act of Parliament, that no act wliatcvcr done by the landlord should 
be a constructive waiver, and that the person underletting contVary 
to the covenant should be without remedy for enforcing rent from 
(he subtenant. I should further recommend that in future all as- 
signments and undcrlcttings, whether there boa covenant in the lease 
or not, should be prevented by act of Parliament, unless the landlord 
he a jiarty to them.’ — ^ As a great extent of subdivision is carried 
on in Ireiand by leaving lands by will to the children of (he occupier 
of the land, would you propose any alteration of the law to check 
that practice? — I should certainly rccornmtnd that all lessees should 
be prevent* d from making any disposition of their property, so as 
to divide it into parts without the consent of the landlord, whether 
by will, deed, or otlierwise. ’ § 

The Rev. Mr Duggan — ‘ Do you sc,c any prospect of the rate of 
increase of population being retarded? — I think it might baretarded 
in a great rneai^re, and the public made jnoro comfortable, if the 
landlord insisted on the tenant giving all liis land to the ejdest child, 
and keeping the tenement always the same. ’ || 

The most fervent opponent of innovation, on reading this de- 
scription of the Irish law of landlord and tenant, must admit. 
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that a case is made out requirinji; a very consulerablc change in 
it. It is in vain to calculate upon iinproyeinent and prosperity 
under such a state ot‘ law ; for it invades in limine the security 
which both lantllord and tenant ought to have for their property. 
I'lie landlord being, as it appears, often obliged to forgive 
large sums of rent, and even to pay . his tenant money out of 
his pocket, to regain possession of his own land ; and the -te- 
nant, as Mr Niinnu) says, never being :tble to acquire property 
in co«se(|ucnce of the extortions he is exposed to, under the 
system of levying distress. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
evils thus mutually inflicted, and now brought to light on such 
unquestionable authority, will soon be put do..n by the benefi- 
cent authority of Parliament. We will not stop to explain 
wlnwt a good law on this subject ought to comprise; but content 
ourselves with saying, that its leading objects should be, to 
shorten and simplify tlic process of ejectment ; to assimilate the 
law of levying distress in Ireland to the law of Scotland; and 
to give full powers to landlords to do what they please with 
their own property, and, in particular, to prevent it from 
being divKled and subdivided amongst multitudes of people 
who liave not a shilling of capital, and who arc wholly un- 
known to them. 

Pojmhiiion . — The census taken in 1821 aflbrds. what may lx; 
considered a sidliciently accurate return of the numbers ol' the 
people of Ireland at that time; but what is of equal itnportance 
to learn, is the rate at which the population of late years has 
increased, and is now increasing. Mr M‘Culloch, in his evi- 
dence, refers to Ur Beaufort’s enumeration of the people in 
1791, and at the rate of 5 persons tufa house, for the number 
of houses mentioned by Dr Beaufort, shows, that the population 
increased from 1791 to 1801, so as to double in .‘50 years. 
This calculation of Mr M‘Culloch’s is borne out by the follow- 
ing evidence. 

Colonel Rochfort — ‘ Could you form a conjecture as to the pe- 
riod in which the population may have doubled ? 1 should think it 

has doubled within the last 25 years, upon a loose estimate. ’ — 

‘ And that over an extensive district of country ?• Yes, over tlic 
whole country. I think more particularly on what were unimproved 
lands. ’ * 

Doctor Church — ‘ Do you think the population is going on in- 
creasing at this moment ? Yes, almost incredibly ; they nrarry very 
young. ’ — ‘ In the course of ten or fifteen years, what must be tlie 
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state of the coxjntry ? Upon my won! , I cannot tell; I tliink I am 
under the mark when I say, in tlie last twenty years the populul.ion 
has doubled. ’ — ‘ Looking forward to tiftt'cn or twenty years, what 
must this increase of population, without employment, end in ? I 
do not know ; I think it is terrible to reflect upon. ' * 

Mr J. M'Carty — ‘ In what period of years do yon think that the 
labouring population of Irelaml has doubled in any district you are 
acquainted with? I should slate, within a period of twenty- four 
years. ’ -|- 

Mr J. O’Drischol — ‘ Do you think the population is increasing ? 
1 think very fast. ’ — ‘ Can you form an idea of the rate at which 
population has increased in any given number of years ; can you say 
in what time it has doubled ? I think in many parts of the country 
it has doubled within the last twenty-live years.’ 

The Rev. II. Cook — ‘ Can you say, from your own knowledge, 
whether the population has increased in the districts you are ac- 
quainted with ?- The population has increased in every district I 
know in tlu) north. ’ — ‘ Can you say whether it has doubled in any 
particular number of years? I kndw that in the last .‘10 years 400 
have become 700; I have in some town-lands corunted the number 
of houses built within my own remembrance, (about 25 years), and 
I find them nearly doubled. ’ $ , 

With such evidence as this before us, so conjpletcly confirm- 
ing the calculation.s of Mr M‘Chillnch, we have the strongest 
grounds for concluding, that the population of Ireland ha.s 
doubled in the Iasi 30 years; and, according to the most ele- 
mentary principles of economical science, and the facts which 
have been collected respecting it by the ablest writers on the 
subject, we must believe farther, that the population of Ireland 
is at this moment increasing at the same rate. 

This is a fact of most momentous importance. In a politi- 
cal point'of view, it is particularly worthy of ovuminatioii ; for 
if the seven millions of Irish of 1821 shall become fourteen 
millions in 18.51, while the j)opulation of England is inci easing- 
only at the rate of doubling in- eighty years, l| the population 
of Ireland,* in 1851, will not be far short of that of England. 
T.ooking at the question as it affects the lower orders of Ire- 
land, it presents nothing but what is most gloomy and terrific ; 
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lor in place of any prospect of their condition becoming bet- 
ter, it seems manifestly tx-nding to become worse. 

Mr J. Diimi — * Can you (briii any idea, taking tlic wliole of the 
labouring class in a district, what would be the average earnings per 
day per mini upon the whole year, taking into account what they 
receive for labour citlier by money or by land — how much a day 
would it make in your opinion? I have been turning it a good deal 
in my mind, and I think they would not make more than from four- 
pence to fivepciu^e per day, one day with another: I mean those 
who are tolerably well cinphjyed : the others nothing like it. ’ * 

Mr K. Griffitli — ^ Taking into consideratif)n the whole of the la- 
bouring class, the w’ork they get, and the paymen*^ they receive, can 
you value ^he day’s work as high as at fourpence througli (he year? 

1 slionid doubt whether it is as much as rourpence : certainly not 
more. ^ f 

Mr J. Law'ler — ‘ Taking into consideration the number of la- 
bourers in any large district ol* country, and what is paid to them for 
their labour in a year, and dividing the amount ])aid, so as to see 
what each man would earn by the day, tlo you think it would amount ^ 
to fi)ur|)ence a day ? Fourpence or iivepence a day. * — ‘ Not more 
than that ? No. * :|; 

Mr M‘Cjlulloch — ‘ In order that the wages for labour in Ireland 
may be inert^ased to any thing like what is sufHcient to place the 
people in a gt)od condition, to wliat degree must there be an altera- 
tion between the proportion of the supply of labour and cajntal ? I 
do not know tliat I can answer (hat question. If I were to he ask- 
ed, how' much additional capital it w^ould require to raise wages from 
one given amount to any other given amount, I should be able to 
give an answer. ’ — * Supjmse instead of fourpence a day, it were 
considered iiecessarjq in order to secure the object of placing them 
in a respectable and docent condition, that they sliould receive 
twclvopcnce a day ? I should think that, taking the postulation of 
Irelantl at the present time at seven and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit for labour, of sixteen years of 
age, including 500,000 females, wdiich in a country like Ireland 
might bo supposed to be able to work at various sort^ of labour;, 
then you would require a capital of about 20 millions in order to give 
them eightpence a day of wages. ’ — ‘ In addition to fourpence a 
day ? Yes. ’ — ^ Why tto you assume the population of Ireland to 
be 7i millions? Because it was very nearly 7 millions in 1821 ; and 
I assume that it has been increasing at the same ratio since 1821, 
that it increased from 1810 to 1821.* — * When you mentiori a capi- 
tal of 20 millions as necessary to be paid for wages of labour, in or- 
der to pay eightpence a day to each day-labourer, in addition to 
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what he now receives, yon mean tliat amount of capital to be in ad- 
dition to the present capital that is now applicable to tiie employ- 
ment of the people? Undoubtedly.’ — ‘ The calculation is made 
upon the presumption that you arc to increase the amount of daily 
wages received by each person from fourpcnce to twelvcpcncea day ? 
Precisely so. ’ — ‘ In order that a deficient capital may be made into 
a sufficient one to employ a people, must it not increase faster than 
the rate at which the people are increasing ? Undoubtedly ; if the 
people and capital continue to march abre£\st, or to increase in the 
same ratio, there can be no rise of wages. ' — ‘ From what may be 
ascertained by cxfierience in matters of this kind, what is the gene- 
ral rule upon this head that is laid down by persons ac(juainted with 
this branch of science, as to liie tendency of capital to increase faster 
or slower in pro{)ortion to the tendency of population to increase ? 
The commonly received ojiinion is, that the tendency of’ population 
is always to outrun the mc'ans of subsistence, or to increase faster 
than capital. ’ — ‘ So that in regard to the improvement of the people 
of Ireland, the first difficulty to be (^yorconie is, the general tendency 
of the {)eople to increase faster than the tcndcnc)'^ of cajiital to in- 
crease ? Undoubtedly ; to increase the proportion of caf)ital to po- 
pulation, is the grand difficulty to be overcome in Ireland. ’ — ‘ Until 
this difficulty is overcome, do you see any reasonable prospect of the 
condition of the people being likely to be improved ? Not the least ; 
it is quite impossible it can be improved, until the ratio of capital to 
population be increased. ’ ‘ 

In opposition to all this evidence, it is but fair, however, to 
add, that Mr John Leslie Foster, in giving evidence before the 
C^jinmittec of the House of Lords, said — 

\ TJie principle of dispeopling estates is going on to such a length 
that I have serious doubts w hether at this time the population is on 
the whole continuing to increase ; I should not be surprised if it 
should turn out, on inquiry, that it is decreasing. ’ f 

Tins appears to us a very erroneous view of the subject, 
Mr F'oster seems to have forgotten, 1. That turning a man off 
from an estate, is not taking away his life : 2. 1'lmt the system 
which has prevailed in Ireland of granting long leases, de^naves 
landlords of the opportunity of exercising their powers oT turn- 
ing off, except as leases full in ; and, 3. Tiiat although the higher 
class of landlords are discouragmg subletting, the lower order 
of them, and the middlemen, have still an interest in continu- 
ing to sublet. 

Mr McCulloch — ‘ Have you no reason to think that there have 
been causes at work in Ireland to prevent the increase of population 
going on in the same ratio it has done ? No ; I am not aware that 
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tliore ljavi‘I)( cn any in operation/ — ^ Arc you not aware that the 
piaolicc oi* breaking up suiall farms, and consolidating large tracts, 
has find the clfetrt <>1* expelling tin* tenantry from many districts, 
and of course of destroying one of the causes of multiplication which 
have lioefi adverted to? I know that has been acted upon to some 
extent ; but I should not think it could liave been acted upon to any 
such extent ns to have already produced an/ material change in the 
habits of the people: they would go to villages or some other parts 
of the country.’ — ‘ Do you not think tluit for the three last years 
immediately past, that would have the effect of retarding the popu- 
lation ? I do not think it would he felt so soon ; it is not easy to 
chawge the habits of people with respect to population ; such a 
change call only he the result of a long series of continued impres- 
smns. ' — ‘ In point of fai*t, is it not proved by experience, that the 
]>rogri‘ssive increase of a people is not easily checked : and that al- 
though peHtilence, famine, and other ttircunistances may for a time 
destroy great numbers, they each may occur without ultimately di- 
minishing the i^pulation of a country ? I should question whether 
pestilence ever pernmnently diminished the population of any coun- 
try. A pestilence improves the condition of those who survive ; it 
destroys a portion of the inhabitants without destroying any portion 
of file capital tliat employs them; consequently those that survive 
obtain higher wage's, and tljcrc is a stimulus given to population, 
that generally (ills up in a few years the blank which is occasioned 
by the pestilence. ' ♦ 

The general healthinc'ss of the people is described in the 
idllowing evidence of Dr Cdiurcli: 

^ Is there much sickness among the low^er orders? No. I do not 
think there \< now/ — ‘ Do you find there is any thing like an in- 
creased degree of mortality amongst them in consequence of the 
greatly increased number of the people ? No; 1 do not think there 
is, except in times of scarcity ; in general they are healthy/ — ‘ Are 
they able to rear their children well, without any unusual number of 
deaths in proportion to the number of children ? I think they do/ — 
* Does the want of employment, and the want of a sufficiency of food, 
appear to* you to produce arvy difficulty in rearing children? No; 
1 think' they are healthy; 1 see them sometimes come in crowds out 
of their cabins, somctiiYcs perfectly naked, and I have been asto- 
nished to see how healthy they are/ f 

After giving to the question of the population of Ireland our 
fidlest consideration, we are thoroughly eonvinced that it 
amounts, at the present time, according to Mr M‘Cullocl/s com- 
putation, to 7A millions; and tliat it is increasing at the rate of 
about ^00,000 a year. With regard to the question of Capital, 
\v« caniK^t see in w hat way tliat can be so augmented as to bring 
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the proportion of it to the population to hiuIi n ratio as to admit 
of any inen ase of wages, The great obsfaele to its increase 
consists in a want of security, arising from the state in which 
the t’atholics are kept, which paralyzes all exertions, and in- 
timidates Knglish capitalists from embarking their money in 
Ireland. 

Mr Cropper — ‘ Do you consider there is any disinclination to in- 
vest ICnglisli capital in Ireland ? There is no doubt that there is a 
great iiuliHposition ; and I should say not only to invest English 
capital, but Irish capital. Irish capital is coming over to this coun- ^ 
try ; and it must be IVom some supposition tliat property in that shape 
is not scciiro in Ireland under present circumstances. I know one 
particular instance of some parlies that intended to have laid out 
money with the view to the establishing of manufactures in Ireland, 
who, on hearing tlie Catholic Bill was to be thrown out in the House 
of l.ords, changed their intention. 

Mr Hugh O’Connor, ii ver 3 M)piilent Catholic merchant, gave 
the following evidence: 

* Have you ever heard of its being likely that any Catholic pro- 
perty will be transferred out of Ireland, in case the civil disabilities 
to which Catholics are exposed arc longer continued? I can an- 
swer that (juestion with regard to myself, for I mean to leave Ireland 
in consequence of the civil disabilities ; I find it not a pleasant resi- 
dence. 

Mr McCulloch — ‘ May not tlic want of security of property con- 
tribute to obstruct the accumulation of capital ? I think it is one oi 
the most powerful causes that prevents the transfer af capital from 
England to Ireland.’ — ‘ Docs any instance occur in other countries of 
capital being accumulated a great amount where the principle of 
security of property was not fully established ? There is no in- 
stance, I believe, it! tlie history of the world, in which capital has 
been accumulated to any extent in any country, in which there was 
not a very considerable degree of security of property ; and every ad- 
ditional degree of insecurity that has occurred, has had a uniform ten- 
dency to diminish the amount of capital,’ — * Judging from what you 
have had an opportunity of hearing and. peeing respecting Ireland, ik 
it your opinion that the state of the laws that affect the different re- 
ligious classes of that country, contributes to prevent the security of 
property being as perfect as it might be ? Yes ; I should think these 
laws mighty be varied so as very much to increase the ^security of 
property.’ — ‘ Under the circumstances of Ireland, taking into con- 
sideration the probable increase of the people, and the probable in- 
crease of capital, is it your opinion that capital is likely to reach that 
amount which will be sufficient to give due employment to the poo- 
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pie ? No ; unless some change takes place in the political condition 
of Ireland, or in the management of landed property in it, I see no 
reason whatever to suppose that the condition of the people will 
ever be in the least degree improved.’ 

Upon the subject of the tendency of the emigration of Irish 
labourers to Kngland, there is the followitig very valuable evi- 
dence : — 

Mr Cropper — ‘ Supposing the emigration of Irish labourers to 
continue to increase, do you think it has a tendency to produce an 
^equalization of wages in England and Irc?land ? It is decidedly rny 
opinion, that if a state of comfort is not established in Ireland, the 
distress of Ireland must come to this country in the end. ’ ^ 

Mr McCulloch — ‘ Have you any apprehension of any bad effects 
arising from a great number of Irish labourers eonving over to Eng- 
land and Scotland to look for employment and settle themselves? 
Yes ; I have very serious apprehensions, in so far as respects the in- 
jurious operation of their competition upon the state ot ihiti^li la- 
bourers. ’ — ‘Are you able to communicate to the Cojuinittec any 
facts respecting the emigration of Irish labourers to Scotland ? Yi*s ; 
according to the last census there were 25y()00 natives of Ireland in 
Glasgow; and they operate injuriously to the Uriti^h labourers in 
two ways ; frsl, they operate to reduce the wages by the increased 
number of labourers brought into the market, and the greater com- 
petition there is for employment ; and, secondli/y they operate in an- 
other way, by the example they set to the English and Scotch la- 
bourers ; they ccjpsent to live on an infinitely lower standard of wages 
than they have been accustomed to, so that they teach them that it 
is possible for people to exist, or he tolerably comfortable, so far at 
least as animal spirts go, upon a lower scale of wages. ’ — ‘ If the po- 
pulation of Ireland, goes on increasing at the rate at which it seems 
to go on, will not Great Britain be the natural ouflet for the surplus 
of it ? Most certainly ; if you establish a perfectly easy communica- 
tion between the two countries, you must lay your account with 
having the inhabitants of the one brought down, and those of the 
other raised to a common standard. Every increased facility of com- 
munication between the two <^ou^tries has a tendency to bring about 
such an equalization ; and 1 think that, in tlie circumstances of the 
case, it will be more likply to be brought about by the degradation 
of English labourers, than by the elevation of those of Ireland/ f 

There is a great deal of farther evidence, on the isubject of 
Education, and theciTects of the Catholic disabilities in restrain- 
ing industry and impairing the security of c.apital ; and also 
upon the true consequences of the noii-rcsidcuce of many great 
proprietors. Cut when we consider how much we have recent- 
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ly snid upon all t1ic«c siibjccl!^, wc really do not tlilnk ourselves 
entitled so soon to resume tlieni ; aiul miint therefore th'ny our- 
selves the ^ralifieatioii of* sliuvvinj; how entirely onro|)inions aie 
liero home out by llie evidence to which vve have been rel’errine, 

Wh(‘n we look back nj)()n that evidenet*, and reflect upon 
the clear and conclusive ivasonin<>s by v\liich the tnu‘ caire lor 
the. ilistress, it discloses has botai recently pointed out, it is im- 
]n)s.sible nut to feel a mixture of mortification and dismay, on 
liudin.^* with wluft pertinacity certain jK'rsons in hii»h stalioiis 
still cliji;:^ to the miserable, delusion of those ^ remedi(*s of Sta- 
‘ listic Legislation’ by which the malady has been tamjHri'd 
with, and inovased, lor the last half‘ century. It really is not a 
little sur})rising that one, who, like the liishop of Cliester, has 
liad the rare advantage of having been a su|)pf)rter of bolh 
sides of the Irish (ju(‘sli<'n, shoidd come forward, at the end of 
this long and anxious delib(*ralion, ^and disclose, iu a solemn 
oration, that the mberies of I/ehuid are to be rcinetliiKl by 
joint-stock companies, pnuJic work??, bounties on linen and 
ilex, and the return of al)seiitee landlords ! 

4 iicse puerilitu‘s, however, Ave verily believe, are now toler- 
ably harmless; and tliere is probably no individual in the 
binel who will either avow, or even tacitly adopt them, as the 
grounds of Jiis ojiinions. Ihit unfortunately ///c/c are infliieii- 
cos, by which the natural blessings of the light that lias been 
c>btained have l)een miserably obstructed, — andtlicre aredjssen- 
si(ms, by winch the ellbrts of the most zealous and enlightened 
liavc been pirt alysed. The composite politics of Lord Welles- 
ley and Mr (Joulburii an' not very likely, wc fear, to work out 
the redemption of Ireland ; nor the conllicthig o})inions of 'Mr 
Canning and Mr Leel to lead to any great and vigorous mea- 
sures ior her safety and relief. Our great ho})e, we confess, 
therefore, rests now on the force of public opinion, and on the 
vigour and activity of individual members of Parliament. It is 
by //um that all the important measures of reform that have 
lately been carried, as to Tithes, Police, Revenue, and Com- 
iiiercial'Intercourse, have been origin;ited, matured, and ac- 
complished: — and we are conlidcnt that they may 5'et carry 
most, if not all of those that remain, if they will only bring foi*~ 
ward a distinct motion on each distinct abuse, and renew their 
motions,' session after session, without beijig disheartened by 
failure,, or disturbed by abuse. 

W'^c have thus, for the third tinte, endeavoured to fix the at- 
tention of tlm English public 011 the miseries and abuses that 
alfect anti degrade the sister kingdom, and vitally endanger, 
through her, the prosperity and safety of the whole empire. 
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As U) (ho remt'die.s by wluch these may be alleviated or prevent- 
ed, we shall not now presume to say more ; but shall conclude 
with a brief .enumeration of the practical measures which wo 
humbly conceive ouf^ht now to he adopted, in order to carry 
them into ellect. 

li An address to his Majesty, to request that his Majesty 
would be plcasctl to give directions to have the laws enforced 
for preventing corrupt practices by sub-shcrifls in Ireland. 

2. A Hill to regulate Quarter-sessions, the, oHices of Justices 
of the Peace, anil Assistant Barristers, and to appoint a Police 
Magistrate in each county in Ireland. 

.S, A Bill to abolish the oflicc of Lord Lieutenant-General 
of Ireland, and to appoint Lords Lieutenants of counties. 

4-. A Bill to amend the laws respecting ejectments and the 
levying of distress, and to give validity to covenants agairist di- 
lapidations and the sublotting of tenements, 

5, A Bill to provide, tlmt whensoever any persons are de- 
sirous to establish a school by private subscription, (he Grand 
Jury of the county 4>haU grant to then} a sum ecjual to the 
amount of their subscription. 

6. And, though last in our order, the first that should he 
carrit'd, so that thc.se measures may become iji any degree use- 
lul, a Bill to Lmancipate his Majesty’s Koinati Catholic subjects 
of Ireland. 


Aut. XI. 1. IUo"rafia di Antonio Canova, scri’tta dal Caxu 
JiCopoldo Cicognaree : — aggiiin/ivi un Catalogo delle opere del 
Canova, un sa^gio delle sue Lctlcre familiar i. Venezia, ISS.'r. 
2. Opere di Seulfura c di plarfica di Antonio Canova, descritle 
da hahella Albrizzi. Svo. Pisa. 

15. J)esigns from the IVorhs of Homer, jyante, Eschplus anti 
Hesiod. By J. Flaxman, 11. A, Fol. London and Rome, 

« 

TtwiII scarcely be denied, that the advancement of intelH- 
gence, and the acquisition of knowledge, have been 'greater 
in Britain during the last ten years than at any former period 
of our history, A more general cultivation both of science and 
of literature has taken place ; and many country book clubs 
and reading rooms now supply excitements and gratifications 
more stimulating and more varied than could have been foimd, 
sixty years since, in the libraries of the wealthy and powerful. 
Rapid as has been the increase of our population, the increase 
of reading and thinking has been still more rapid ; and raga 
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and potatoes in Ireland have not been more prolific of numbers, 
than schools, scientific institutions, lectures and public meetings, 
have been of information. One of Very’s or IJeauvillier’s in- 
terminable bills of fare, docs not contrast more forcibly with 
the dinner of a Welch curate, than do the conversation and 
acquirements of the middle classes of society of the present day, 
when compared with those of their ancestors of the last century. 
It is most true, that in former times, gigantic minds arose, 
seeming to concentrate within themselves all that was withdrawn 
from their contemporaries ; but these, like the oxen roasted 
whole, the barbecued hogs and the overflowing wassail bowls, 
were the banquets of rare festivals, rather than the ordinary food 
of the multitude. Mr Cribbon compares the diffusion of letters to 
the breaking up of a golden image, which, ceasing to exist as a 
wonder of'art, circulates in the more useful shape of coin, ex- 
tending wealth and industry among all classes. This universal 
advancement has produced an extended cultivation of elegant 
literature, and a taste for the fine arts. The increased inter- 
course with the Continent, occasioned by a state of peace, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, niayhat'e contributed to 
this in some degree. The acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, the 
formation of a National Gallery of Painting, the liberality with 
which private collectionshavebeenlatclyopenedto the public, and 
the purchase of many of the finest works of modern art by Eng- 
lish collectors, have had some share in producing these results; 
•but speaking generally, they may be considered rather as the 
olFccts, than as the causes of the new interest excited by the 
works of painting and sculpture. It is the knowledge and men- 
tal improvement so happily progressive, which have given to sub- 
jects of this description their real interest. We have not, in this 
country, substituted a love of the arts, either for the perform- 
ance of active duty, or the acquisition of practical knowledge. 
We may cortsider the arts, thus engrafted upon literature, as the 
leave* and flowers of a magnificent plant, captivating not only 
by their beauty and fragrance, but as proving the soundness of 
the branches and the vigour of the root. When we consider the 
annual thousands who visit the British Museum and the An- 
gerstein Gallery, and when we perceive that they no longer ex- 
clusively consist of what are affectedly termed the privileged 
classes, it is evident, that a taste for what is elegant and orna- 
mental is rapidly following the love of what is really solid and 
important. 

One very satisfactory consequence has already attended the im- 
provement. Here, as in every other case, true knowledge and 
unaffected taste have tended to expel the pedantry of art, and the 
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jargon of connoissctirsliip ; and Foolc, were lie now living, 
would find it necessary to seek, rather in his imagination than 
in society, for the critic, whose art consisted in cabalistic forms of 
words, and to whose forged coinage ignorance alone could give 
a false currency. To this the good sense of .llcynolds mainly 
contributed. The contemptuous shifting of his trumpet check- 
ed the claims of affectation ; and to his writings may perhaps 
bo li-accd the first popularity of the arts in England. Great as 
wore his merits as a painter, it was from the connection he esta- 
blished between art and general literature that our national 
taste received its chief impulse. The President of the Royal 
Academy became more powerful as a member of the Literary 
Club. Burke was his colleague and fellow-htbourer ; the genius 
of Barry, daring and eccentric, aided in the work; and this 
union of art and literature is continued in our days ih the ele- 
gant versos of Slice, and the illustrations of Flaxman, worthy of 
the divine poets to whom he luyj devoted his abilities. 

Various ingenious observations have been made to ascertain * 
the relative importance of the pencil and of the chisel. Into 
those lists ‘ where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies,' we 
intend not to enter; but it is a singular fact, that whilst we can 
believe that there does not exist in all Europe a single histori- 
cal })ainter whose name will survive the century, a school of 
sculpture has arisen, including individuals of different countries, 
from Denmark and Britain to Italy, whose merits have been 
acknowledged as infinitely superior to all except the great*mas- 
ters of the art. We are inclined to hope that our readers w-ill 
feel, an interest in the life of one of the most considerable men 
who have advanced, or rather restored, this branch of modern 
art, and whose name is prefixed to the present article. His his- 
tory we consider not only agreeable as a narrative, but useful 
as an example ; and his youthful labours and energy are as im- 
portant a lesson of indu:,try and perseverance, as nis matured 
taste is a model of cxcellencp. The life of Franklin is scarcely 
more instructive to practical readers than that of Canova to 
young artists. In no o^her class of men is an exaggerated con- 
fidence in genius, and a scorn bf what is falsely termed the 
drudgery of application, more dangerdus and more prevailing. . 
To no other class have carelessness and improvidence been 
more fatal. Jt is therefore important to hold up to imitation the 
example of one of the most celebrated artists of modern times, 
whose success may be distinctly traced to his industry, patience, 
and perseverance; and who, in the midst of fame and adulation 
bin'licicnt to intoxicate an ordinary mind, still maintained the 
calmness, prudence and simplicity, of good sense and sound 
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principles. Canova never seems to liave tlionjTbt that lie couhl 
discover a royal roatl to preeminence ; hand Jarilcm esse vianiy 
was fitlly adiiiitleil by him ; and the advice of his contemporaries, 
the precepts of criticism, constant stud}’, both of nature and of 
the ancient models, were resorted to as the real means of ad- 
vancing himself in his profession. To the latest period of his 
life, he appears to have eagerly embi*accd every opjiortunity of 
improvement; and it is stated by his biographer, (Vita, p. 2;?), 
that when his group of Venus and Adonis, executed 27 years 
previously, was deposited in his studio in jiassing through 
Rome, he employed himself in correcting the faults which his 
advanced judgment then enabled him to discover. 

Antonio Canova was born at Possaguo, a village of the Ve- 
netian Alps, in the year l7o7. Sculpture became his own, (to 
use a legal phrase), no less by inheritance than by purchase, 
his father and grandfather having been both artists. When he 
was only three years of age, his father died; and his mother 
having married a second time, lie became altogether dependent 
upon his uncle Pasino Canova, who accustomed him from his 
earliest youth to works of design and of modelling. This early 
initiation laid the foundation of that extraordinary facility which 
characterized Canova in his powers, both of invention and 
execution. At. this period, Bernardi, commonly called II 
Toretto, one of the principal sculptors of those times, fixed 
himself in the neighbourhood of Possaguo, and undertook the 
instruction of Canova, who worked under his superintendence 
for some y’cars. It was during this interval that he bec.amc 
known to Giovanni Falier, a noble Venetian, whose patronage 
was as freely given as it was gratefully received. This patron- 
age was not only bestowed with generosity, but with good 
sense ; and the feelings of obligation it excited were never ef- 
faced from the mind of Canova. Indeed one of his most en- 
gaging qualities was the warnrth of his afiections, and the j>ride 
with which, in the midst of the glories of his subse<|uent life, 
he acknowledged and repaid the ‘favours he had received in 
youth. Little did the Venetian noble imagine, that the peasant, 
to whose support and instruction he sb liberally contributed, 
would in future times be ranked among the most celebrated 
artists of Italy, — that his fame would survive the independence 
of the standard of St Mark, — and that future conquerors and 
beauties should seek the aid of his -art to cpnvey to ])osterity 
their forms and features. In the year 1791, Canova writes in 
the following manner to the son of his first patron. 

* V. E. non puu credere quanto la Casa Falier mi stia al cuore. 
Ho presente tutto, tutto ! IIo avanti gli occhi, e ncl cuore, i beneficj 
1 
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le insinuazioni, gli avvisi moral! e scientific! dell adorabile Padre svoy 
e mio / pcrche tal credo che si possa chiamare quello del quele si 
riceve Tesistenza civile. ’ 

Even at a much later period, in 1817, when Canova was 
raised to the order of nobility, the same feelings of strong ob- 
ligation are expressed Avith equal sensibility. 

‘ Se sono trascurato ncllo scriverc, non lo c perd il cuor mio nel 
ricordersi di lei e dclT eccellentissima sua famiglia. Ne vuole ella 
una prova ? Kccola. Sappia, che nella stemma mia, ho addotato 
gli ernblemi d’Orfeo e d’Euridice, in memoria delle due prime mie 
statue, ordinatemi dalT adorabile Padre suo; dalle quali statue, devo 
riconosccre il principio della mia esistenza civile* ’ 

As the last pniof of his gratitude, Canova erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of his early protector, in Avhich he not on- 
ly marked his tenderness by the character of the design, but 
recognised the protection he had received in the following iu- 
scrij)tion. 

JOII • FALEUTO * PAT^- VEN * ANT ' CANOVA * 

QVOD • EIV^S • MAXIME * CONSILIO * ET * 

OPERA • STATVARIAM * EXCOLVIT ’ 

PIETATIS • ET BENEFlCiOR * MKMOR * 

lint to return to the studio of Canova. At the age of four- 
teen, he executed his earliest subsisting worlc in marble, Alas 
for the glories of Venice ! The palazzo Farsetti, whicli in 
1771 was the seat of art and literature, has, under the protec- 
tion of the Holy Alliance, become a common iim (the Gran 
Briltagna) ; and as substitutes for those proud patricians whose 
ancestors had conejuered Cyprus and Constantinople, and whose 
names were chronicled in the lihro d^oroy porters, gondoliers, 
and laquais de place, now rest their loads upon tlie two marble 
baskets of fruit and flowers, — the earliest works of Canova ! Ci- 
cognara laments this profanation as loudly tm prudence and an 
Austrian police permit; and he sighs over these elegant orna- . 
merits, which he describes as 

* Mutilati e guasti per essere di continue esposte ad ogni urto e a 
servir d*appoggio e di riposo ai carichi pesanti, che i facchini traspor* 
tano nel pian terreno agfi appartamenti occupati dai viaggiatori. ' 

To estimate fairly the merits of Canova, it is necessary to 
consider the state of sculpture at Venice, when he commenced 
his studies. The early works of sculpture in Italy, after the 
revival of the arts, are distinguished by the same characteristics 
wliich mark the early schools of paintings, — formality, simpli- 
city, and truth. 

‘ Noi viggiamo,’ observes Licoguera, * che gli scultori del qtiot- 
'trocento condussero Tarte a un grudo di cccellenza, particolarmente 
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in CIO che rlguarda Tespressione, e quell' unzione e scmplieita con 
cui HI rafflguruvano i soggetti devoti, inentre Ic arti «ervivano al cultOi 
che prima li’ogni altra cosa contribui al loro rescn girnento ; e fi i al- 
lora che i marmi spirarono liniiduinerile tutta la dolcoz/.a la picta, il 
commovimento rcligioso dettato dalle pura itnitazioni; del naturale, 
fluche poi Hubentio Tavida brama di sorprendere c niettere pin in 
evidenza Tartista, col sagrificio del* ingeiuiiia degli alVetti. Allora f\\ 
che, impadroniti iiello prutichc, gli artisli del cinque cento scolporono 
con meggior ardimento, nia col tipo del loro idealc cercato poi fuor 
deir antico, colla speranza d’eraergcrc piu originali, scosscro quel che 
credeveno giogo di servile imitazione della natura, e lergheggiarono 
troppo per uno spazio, ncl quale di licenza a licenza ogni severity 
venue abbandonata du coloro che succcssero nell' eta posteriorc ; e, 
privi della Ibrza e della seienza del Buonaroti, non sappero tarsi per-, 
donare qne’ difetti ciregli riesci come scultorc a far quasi idolat- 
rare dal siio sccolo.* 

The succeeding age was that of afTectation and bad taste — 
neither possessing the siinplicilv of early limes, nor the vigour 
, and-t^riginalily of tlie days of Mfchelangelo. loretto, tlie mas- 
ter of Canova, and the school to whicli he belonged, liad been 
engaged in working high rebel’s for altar-pieces and architec- 
tural decorations. In many of these the esseiilial characteris- 
tics of sculpture were lost, and bad attempts w ere madoat exe- 
cuting pictures in marble. The first statues of Canova, those 
of Orplieiis and Euridicc, partook of the erroi s we liaVe describ- 
ed; but completed as they were at the age of 16, they, aflbrd- 
ed a promise of better things, which proniise was sooii fulfilled* 
The Venetians, proud as they whereof their young countryman, 
w'cre resolved not to deprive him of the benefit of cultivating 
liis art elsewhere. To form Iiis style,, it was indispensable that 
he should visit Uonic, and should study the treasures of ancient 
art preserved at the Vatican and Ca[)itoJ. The zeal of his pa- 
tron and protectoi^ Faber, procured for Canova a pension of 
300 ducats, to be continued during the term of tliree years, a 
period considered as sufficiently long for the completion of his 
education. The good sense, as well Ss the gratitude with wdiieh 
Canova speaks of this very moderate allow ance, and of the ad- 
vantages which it procured, afford a most^useful lesson to young 
artists who may have to struggle with penury in the early parts 
of their career. 

* Pare che la divina clemenza abbia voluto per questo mezzo ac* 
cordermi quel bene clfio tanto desiderava ; quello, cioe, di poternii 
consacrare intieramente alfarte, senza che il pensiere delle pro|)rie 
sussistenze mi avesse a distrarre. Ora credcrei di fare un furto sa* 
crilego, se defrandassi I’arte d’una sola ora del giorno. * 

The simplicity of his habits enabled him to maintain his in- 
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tlepondcncc upon the very liniiled incomo lie then possessed ; 
jind, ut the luizard of incurring' the displeasure of all our female 
reaticrs, we transcribe the following cxiracl from one of ins let- 
ters, written in 1 794 : — 

* lo sono povero uomo ; ma siccoiiie ho hisoguo di poco, cosi non 
tcnfio di potermi trovarc dappertutto, quanto pud occorrerrai. Mo- 
glie spero di non prenderia piu ; d, almuno se lo dovessi fare, la 
prendcrei avanzata, per potcr vivere seinpi t! quieto, cd attendorc alia 
inia arte, die tanto amo, e die esigetutto I’uonio, sen/a perditadi un 
nionieiito. ’ 

At the time of Canova’s arrival at Rome, the style of practi- 
cal art was but low. Criticism on the aits had it is true, becit 
laboriously cultivated ; but when it is considered that Gavin 
Hamilton, Puccini, liottoiii and Volpato, were among the most 
tiistinguished artists then existing, it must be obvious that a stu- 
dent, who wislicd to rise beyond tame mediocrit}', must have 
sought higher models. Yet were these persons Caiiova’s judges; 
ami it is almost ludicious to jhink, when the coihparative me- 
rits of the parties is considered, that these very inferior artists' 
shouhl'have been destined to decide upon the fate and prospects 
of him who so greatly surpassed tliem. Canova describes his 
first exhibition of the Ha'dalus and learns to have been ‘ una 
‘ ver.i agonia di morlc. ’ Yet the very faults of his coiitciiipo- 
raries may uot have been useless to him ; his progress was so 
rapid, that even more accomplished and less generous rivals 
could not have retardcil his atlvanccinent. The times in which 
he lived were not in all respects unfavourable. Criticism and 
learning bad applied tlicmselves to all branches of the arts, to 
investigate the general principles of taste, and to illuslr.at.e all 
the models of ex’ccllcncor The writings’ of Algarotti, of Win- 
klcman, of Lanzi, and of Visconti ; the discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum, and the pnblic.ation of Sir William Hamilton’s Vases; 
the great work of Stuart upon the AnLi()uil1bs of Athens; the 
liberal encouragement and elegant tasio of some of the reigning 
Popes — all contributed' to. the success of Canova, by preparing 
the public mind to appreciate his merits. He profited by all 
these advantages; an^l one of his patrons having presented him 
with a block of marble, he undertook and executed, in his 2.5th 
year, the Theseus, his first great work. 

•From this periotl may be dated the glories of Canova. But 
his laborious industry seetped to augment with his fame. Be- 
fore the year 1800, he had already given to the world some of 
his most successful perforn:iances; the monuments of Ganganel/i 
and llezzonico ; the groups of Venus arul Aefonis, and of Cu- 
pid and Psyche; the Hebe, and the Sotmuariva M.agdalen. His 
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biographer informs us, thatj in completing these very exquisite 
statues, Canova had not yet availed himself of the system he af- 
terwarcLk adopted^ of employing inferior hands to work down 
the inamle in the first instance, and by measurements and mark- 
ing of points, to relieve the principal artist Irom tliat portion 
of labour winch is purely lUeehanical. Fiis earliest statiies were 
cxecuicil entirely by Ills own hands; and his constitution suf- 
fered materially from these extraordinary physical exertions, 
'^i'unnini, who has wu ilten a medical * arcouiU of his last 
states, tliat 

^ La lunga c assidua fatica che il Canova sostenne allorchc vsrolpiva 
il punneggiamento della Mansuetudinc, ncl rnonumento a papa Gam 
ganelli, e legiubbe dei Leoni in quello a papa Rezzonico, fu tale clit? 
gli abbasso le costole del destro lato; tanto c dannoso ai giovani, mi 
diceva il Canova, additandqirii quella parte appianata del suo petto, 
il non aver chi fui dalle prime ^^aviamente H giudi nclle ineccaniche 
dell’ arte/ • 

^ It is melancholy to think that hrs devotion to Jiis favourite 
pursuit sliould thus have led to a speciqf* of martyrdom. 

1110 froshuess of Itis early affections, and the fulness of liis 
gratitude towards his early patrons and protectors, have been 
already noticed. When his success prodirced w ealth, his protec- 
tion of rising merit was etjually admirable. The Homan Aca- 
demy of Airlujuity was endowed by bim : pensions were grant- 
ed to young students ; prizes'were i?s(ablisljed for the most sue- 
cessfirl w'orks, and charities for poor artists, and for the wives 
and families of tlio.se who died in want. Tlie Works under- 
taken by his orders and at his exp(;nse, were of princely 
inagnificence. His liberality in these re.5pec:ts seemed as 
boundless as his enthusiasm for the arts. I Ic proposed gratui- 
fously to execute statues for the beautiful 8an Micheli Chape? 
at Verona. He furnished, als<i gratuitously, the busts of the 
celebrated men of Italy, which form so interesting an addition 
to the Capitoline gallery. The temple which he undertook iof 
erect near the spot of his nativity, and to which he devoted the 
savings of his life, and the last and jnosJ perfect of his designs^ 
are unexampled evidences of the magnificence and liberality of 
his spirit. 

Such genius and such generosity made Canova celebrated 
throughout ail Europe; and wdien, in 1815, it pleased the 
Allied powers, more from a desire of vengeance than a love of 
justice, to restore to Italy the treasures of' which slje had been 
despoiled, the Venetian sculptor received what he felt to be the 
liigiiesr and most gratifying reward. He was intrusted to su- 
perintend the removal of tirose triumphs ol* art, regarded by 

tor., xr.nr. so. H(j. K k 
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him :iih1 by hiii countrymen 'vvith nn enthusiasm npproach- 
iii/^ to adoration. His was the tusk to replace at Rome the 
models on which his own taste had been I'qrmed, and from 
wlicnce he miffht anticipate the preservation to Italy of the only 
^lory which tyranny had left lier. It is amnsiiifr to find, in a 
letter of Canova’s to Count LeopoUl Cicognera,' written fnmi 
l*aris in October ISl.'i, with Avhat acuteness he notices passing 
events, and the division of labour adopted in all the operations^ 
t»f the Alli«*d powers. ‘ II ineglio si e tolto,' he informs his 
correspondent, * c tntto per Ibrza tii bajonette Prussiane, Aus- 
‘ triache, etl Inglesi ; poiche queste Ire potcir/,e specialmonte 
‘ ci prol(,*ggono, e C Iv^hilttrra pai^a Ic spesc — Bella com ! ’ Well 
indeed was this exclamation justified : for in this, as in all other 
Continental proceedings, whilst the benefit was for others, the 
burthen of jtayment rested upon the lij'itish people. We tloubt 
not that Canova’s observation would have found an echo in all 
tin; Kuro})eati cabinets, and thftt the fraternities oj" IVIetternichs ^ 
tliroughout the world, as w'ell as their emjtloycrs, were reatly 
t0 <’xclaim, ‘ I.’Inghilt^irra paga le spese; Bella cosa !’ 

The character of such an individual as Canova would, in any 
country, have deserved respect and esteem ; but amongst a peo- 
ple HO excitable as the Italians, the enthusiasm which it inspired 
was boundless. His death took place at a time when some of the 
most important discussions \rcre in progress before that Council 
of Conspirators, which called itself an European Congress; and 
even the important interests which were at stake, seemed for a 
moment to be forgotten in the fate of the artist. By his death- 
bed watched many of the surviving nobles of Venice, who con- 
sidered that, with him, vanished the last memorial of their cotin- 
try’s greatness. The vase in which, in times of republican 
glory, the votes of the senate had been taken, supported his 
funeral lamp. The design which he had furnished for the tomb 
of Titian, was appropriately adopted as the monument of the 
sculptor. An antique vasemf porphyry was deposited in the 
gallery of the Academy, with the inscription, cor.magni. 
canoVae ; and on the pedestal beneath was inscribed, in letters 
of gold, QVOD . MVTVI . AMOUIS . MONVMENTVM . IDEM . GEO- 
RIAE . INCITAMENTVM , SIET. 

Canova died in 1822, having executed 53 statuesf 12 groups 
and monuments, busts and relievos, amounting to the extraor* 
dinary number of 176 complete works. These are now disper- 
sed all over Europe, many of them being the ornaments of 
British collections. It is a whimsical coincidence, that the 
statue designed as an emblem of the Roman Catholic faith should 
be in the possession of the Ear! Brownlow, and that the colossal 
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firnjro of Napoleon should f)rnanicnt tJie stairrasc of the T^uko 
of Wellington ! '1 hose works have all excited admiration; but 
we doubt whether the jiuiijjmcnt of the Briti‘>h j^ublic is not, 
on the whole, more just, t^U)llgh less cntluisiaslie, than that of 
foreigners. 

Tliat we consider Canova an artist of great eniinonce and me- 
rit, is obvious, Irom our preceding observations. He excelled 
in that partieular style, to whicli he principally dedicated hi?> 
attention. But that style was neither imaginative nor sublimc- 
lieauly and Cn'ace were his divinities ; he seldom worshipped at 
the sljrincs of inightier gods. To apply to Canova the ‘ ahun- 
dat dulcibus vitiis," might he too severe; but it is true that he 
docs not pc'^ssoss the highest species of merit. Mo.-t of his works 
are re^mblanccs, rather than creations; hfef never was able to 
tread ciroctually 

Di Michclangeol la terribil via. 

Indeed, in one of his letters, h<? not only admits Unit this more 
poetical style was not imitated by him, but that he di.-a}){)VOvetl 
of it on jirinciple. 

‘ A me scinbra/ lie observes^, * che Michelangelo abbla elefto 
espressamente dalle niosse contorte c convulse, spccialmento nelle 
braccia atteggiate a fb^^zia cli zeta, per aver campo di esprlmcro* e 
sculpire le parti e i niuscoli pin rilevati ; prodiicendoli con violenza 
piu che naturaic. II gruppo d’Ercole #oii Anteo gli ha mostrato 
chiaramente il cammino : rna lo studio di quelle forme era poi sempre 
suburdiriato a) genio c sciiso particolarc del Huonaroti ; — il cpiale si 
e valuto costantemente dclle opere antiche, per niodelarle sullo stile 
suo proprio, e per imprimere sulle produzioni sue quel carattcre 
gonfio cd altcrato ch’ era il suo elemento. ’ 

Even admitting that this criticism were correct, it would 
still be evident that Canova had mistaken ^ reverse of' wrong for 
right ; ^ and in avoiding the extreme of anatomical force and 
muscular development, that he had too exclusively addicted 
himself to that flowing outline and .polished surface. 

•X ‘ Ove ne nodo appar, ne vena eccede. ' 

Hence it is, that his favourite 6ubjuc^s^ were those of fetnalc 
grace or youthful beauty. Paris, Perseus, Palametjes, Psyche, 
Hebe, Venus, Nymphs and Hancers, are the most popular of 
his works. In many of these there was an approach to aflec- 
tation and to French taste, more particularly in his draperies. 
Even his admirer Pindemonte describes this fault, though with- 
out admitting it to be such, when he observes upon the statue 
of Hebe— 

Spirar qui vento ogni pupiUa crede 
la gonna sventolar, che Jretiolosa 
Si ripiega 6ndeggiando, e indietro riede. 

K k 2 
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C'ADOva delights in the elegant and voluptuous Ibnns with which 
Tasso peoples the gardens of Armida, rather than in tlie terrible 
truth or sublime inventions of Dante. He loves the eternal blue 
and sunshine of his Italian climate better than the storm, clouds 
and whirlwind, in which a more poetical genius rejoices, and 
which it endeavours to direct. This preierence may have a- 
risen from various causes. The first may have been his failure 
when he passed the peculiar limits which he generally assigned 
to his genius. His eflbrts at the sublime were unsuccessful. 
The Hercules, thii Theseus, the Hector and Ajax, are but se- 
cond-rate performances. Even in the Athletee of the Vatican, 
he seems to have lost all beauty and grace, without acquiring 
originality and strength. The second cause which may have 
acted on his st3'le,*was the lateness of the period at which his 
study of the Athenian marbles commenced. Cicognera ob- 
serves, that, after Canova’s visit to England, 

* Anchc in questa epoca della v<ta di un tantn artcfice i conosci- 
tori troveranno un prograsso verso I’eccellenza, derivantc evidente- 
niente dall' aver egli a suo bell’ agio la prima volta contemplati i 
marmi di Fidia nel rauseo Britannico. Cio ne disse egli, al suo ri- 
torno ; il profitto che ne trasse, la devozione con cui stava sempre in 
aminirazione di quei modelli, ^ suggetto di liiolte considerazioni ; ed 
egli stesso convenne su quanto da alcuni gli venne avvertito dei 
pass! ulteriori fatti neli’ ar^e, e delle piu visibili perfezioni in alcune 
aue operc, dosso il ritorno da Londra. ' From this visit to Britain 
originated some of the latest and best works of the Italian 
artist; the Magdalen in Lord Liverpool’s collection, and the 
magnificent Pieta modelled for the temple at Possaguo. Though 
unable, even in these his highest efforts, to reach the true sub- 
lime, he nevertheless succeeded admirably when he endeavourr 
«d to unite individual truth with ideal beauty ; and in the few 
works of this description which he h.as left, he suggests many 
causes of regret for not having ventured further. The Som- 
mariva- Magdalen, the figin;q of the blind man, feeble and ex- 
hausted, in the monument of the Archduchess Christina ; and 
(though of a very different class) the Lions at the base of the 
tomb of Rezzunico, prove what he might have effected by aban- 
doning more frequently the conventional forms of art, and 
trusting boldly nature and to truth. He could not indeed 
have ventured on a class of subjects in which, as in the Lao- 
Goon, we perceive ^ torture dignifying pain ;’ but the examples 
of the Dying Gladiator, and of the Niobe group, might have 
raised him above the graceful Insipidity and elegant common- 
place to which he generally devotea hie skill. 
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The opinions we have ventured to give may appear so here- 
tical, that we are compelled to follow the subject somewhat fur- 
ther. In sculpture, painting, and in poetry, wc are unwilling 
to assign the first place to any but to those creative geniuses^ 
who add to the general sources of pleasure by discovery and 
invention. Let any person who has attentively considered the 
subject inquire which has ^iven him the highest gratification, 
the sight of a work of art which pleases by exciting simple re- 
membrances, or of one which suggests new combinations, or an 
original and powerful train of images and emotions. Memory 
is a less fertile source of pleasure in the arts than imagination. 
It is an aspiration after invention, which distinguishes the truly 
great artist. It is to this which Raphael alludes, when in hia 
letter to Castiglionc he observes, * il modello mio 6 lodato 

* da molti belli ingegni ; ma io mi levoy col pensievy piu alto ; 

* ed, cssendo carestia di belle dopnc, io mi servo di certa idea 
^ eke mi viene nella mentc. ’ It is this which, in a beautiful 
sonnet, Michael Angelo describes as the merit of Dante. 

Dal mondo scese ai ciechi abissi, e poi 
Che I’uno e I’altro inferno vide, a Dio 
ScortO dal gran pensier vivo salio ; 

E ne die in terra vero lume a 'hoi. 

The same great artist, in another passa|y^ exemplifies a similar 
feeling. ™ 

Si ben col suo fattor Topra consona 
Che a lui mi levo per divin concetti 
E quivi informe i pensier tutti. 

It was under the influence of such feelings that the Sistine dha- 
pel was painted ; and it is to the want of these diviner impulsea 
that we attribute the comparative want of force and originality 
in Canova. His works are parodies upon the antique; and re- 
semble that cento which is called a modern Grcek>or Latin ode. 
The Perseus brings up the image of the Apollo ; the Venus 
that of the goddess of the Tribune ;*’and the Dancing Nymphs 
the designs upon the Vases. This effect is the more dangerous, 
because the comparisons thus suggested ate infinitely disadvan- 
tageous to the modern sculptor. The Elgin Marbles, the Torso, 
the Venus of Mylo, the Ludovisi Mars, and in modern times we 
may add the works of, Michaelangelo in marble, of Giandi,- 
Bologne, and Ghiberti in bronze, and of Flaxman in relievo, 
ex(5ite new trains of original emotions, varied and intense. 

Our last sentence has brought us from Italy to Britain ; and 
we feel some pride in turning homewards. We have already seen 
that the possession of theElgin Marblesled Canova to seek amongst 
us his last advancement towards excellence. At the period of 
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bis visit, and for some time previously, the British school of sculp- 
ture had risen most rapidly in reputation ; and at the time we 
.write, we can scarcely hesitate in considering this branch of the 
line arts as having reached a greater eminence in Britain than in 
any part of the Continent. When we consider how many diffi- 
culties mu.st be surmounted, this result is a fair cause of national 
congratulation. To those who have visited the interesting 
town of Carrara, it is evident how great and important are the 
facilities possessed by an Italian student of sculpture. The 
cheapness with which he acquires the marble, in.,kcs an experi- 
ment riskful so far only as time and labour arc concerned. The 
boldest attempts may consequciitly be made, and a failure, to a 
young artist is soon repaid by a second and a more successful 
cUbrt. Under the cliffs of those magnificent marble hills, and 
with the constant emulation produced by the numerous sculp- 
tors who arc fixed there, the apprenticeship to the art may bo 
passed in a very different manner from the toil and anxiety 
which cramp and fetter the British home student. The hopes 
'of his luturc life may be risked in the acquistion of one single 
block of marble; and at the ci'itical moment, when his work 
Iras nearly reached its termination, an unfortunate accident may 
at once crush his forturro and his fame. Yet notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, British sculpture has advanced to very 
gi'cat cirriircnce. Thi*is perhaps attributable to the fertile in- 
ventions and magnificent dcsigrrs of Mr Flaxman, more tliair to 
any other single cause. Undertaking the task of illustrating the 
great pools of aircicnt and of modern times, literature has aided 
the progr ess of art ; and many who might have been reluctant ad- 
mirers of statues or r'olievos, were taught to appreciate the merit 
of designs connected with the Irncst passages in Homer, I)antc, 
Fschylus, arrd Hesiod. The }ntl>Iicatiun of these great works, 
combining the richest variety of invention with the nrost classical 
coi-rectncss and all the grace of - simplicity, has made the beau- 
ties of the art familiar in every library irr the kingdom. Unlike 
Iris Italiatr contemporar'y, Mr Flaxman has beetr successful in 
combining tire varied ^powc)'s*of the schools that had preceded 
him. He seems equally at his case when tracing the figure of 
Promethcirs chained to the rock between his two gigantic guar- 
dinirs, or when modelling the graceful- forms of the Chorus of 
Nymphs floating upwards as the bearers of corrsolatiorr and synr- 
pathy. The Enchantments of Circe, or the Oath of the Seven 
Chiefs warring against Tirebes — the Purrishmeirt of Judas, the 
I.oves of Francesca, or the Song of Casella — the figure of Ke- 
eignation in the Bating luorriiinent, or the sublime relievo of 
V Dvlivcr us IVoui evil,’ arc all treated with equal freedom and 
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power. The game |/cniug wlilch exhibits its eJ»^g:«»ce iii the 
Wreath of Lillies which crown a female tomb at Claremont, ex- 
pands itself in representing the varied pictures of the Shield of 
Achilles. These are the works which have contributed to form 
the taste, not only of the public, but of the artists disposed to 
follow the example so gloriously given. 

The fame of these designs in foreign countries Is even greater 
than in our own. It is singular to find, that with the pecu- 
liar excellency which distinguishes our national sculpture, 
more of merit should not exist in our museums and public 
monuments. Perhaps boards of oilicinlt rustees and committees 
of taste may not form the best school of arts. The events of 
the last thirty years ought to have led to a different result. 
During the late wavs, the eminent men who have fallen in the 
service of their country have been but too numerous, and Par- 
liament has been profuse (perhaps to a fault) of monuments to 
commemorate their glory and •tiieir loss. Those would have 
opened the noblest field for the artisU The higher feelings 
connected with national glory, with the attachment of free citi- 
zens to a free state, would, we might hope, have stimulated the 
enthusiasm of the artist. Here we might have aiiticipated, that 
* in those mansions where the mighty rest,’ the names of our 
departed statesmen and warriors would have been handed down 
to posterity by the successful efforts of our great artists. We 
cannot imagine any object much more deeply interesting than 
a collection of monuments thus created by national gratitiule 
for public services and for detiartcd genius. Our shrines were 
worthy of being well filled. Westminster, in all its poetic beauty, 
connected as it is with historical remembrances, and with those 
Houses of Parliament where our statesmen and sages had ac- 
quired their fame ; ISt Paul’s, only second to the most* noble of 
Christian temples, round whose vault our trophies might have 
been placed and banners hung, and with names to commemo- 
rate like those of Chatham, Foxy Pitt, Nelson, Abercromby, 
Moore, and Byron — these ought to have led to the erection of 
a series of monuments worthy of C3r<4at Britain. The tombs 
of these great men, bearing simple but expressive inscrinlions, 
would have furnished new motives to the young, anu fresh 
energy to those who labour for honourable distinctloi^ : 

_ — non d solo 

per gli estinti la tomba — 

The living would have been worshippers in a real temple of 
Britisli gratitude; and the sensation which every scholar feels' 
in visiting the tombs of ‘ the starry Galillco, of Michaelangelo,- 
nf Macchiavel, of Alficri, Filangicri (‘qui gloriam lilerariam ho- 
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;iestavit’) in tlic Santa Crocf, woulii, in onr tonntryj sunl under 
onr po})ular institution.s, have been increased a thousand fold. 
But our national monuments have been, generally speaking, 
i’ailnres. Wc have in the first place failed, by the extent to 
which the systein lias been injudiciously carried. 'I'lie cur- 
rency lias been depreciated by. an over is.sue. 'J’he excitement 
produceil by a great name is neutralized, on finding it succeed - 
ed by one memorable only Ibr a coronet, a mitre, cn’ a preben- 
flal stall. Our second mistake ha.s been in the character of the 
usual designs. Our monuments want all individuality. They 
si‘ek to personify abstract feelings, rather than to recortl parti- 
cular greatness or worth. I’he veiled form of allegory suits 
not any strong emotion. 7'he figures of Courage or Wisdom, 
however well drawn .or mythologically represented, speak 
a much less elmjttcnt language to the heart than the forms of 
Kelson or of llomilly. The shaft of death, the trumpet of 
fame, and even the anchor of Britannia herself, deserve to be • 
laid upon the shelf, wit.h the darts, torches, crooks and pipe.', 
which arc banished by sense and taste, even from the verses of 
school-boys. ‘ Toutes les glaces du nord, ’ observes Boileau 
on a similar subject, ‘ ne sont pas plus froides (pie ces penstjes. ’ 
Who that lias admired the simple statue of Newton in Trinity 
Chapel, would wish to see it replaced by an fJianin with her 
sphere, even though her eight sifters were summoned to her 
assistance ? Who would prefer the inflated bombast of the 
.French school, as furniahing a design for the monument of 
Napolcpn, to the following picturesque lines of Man;poni ? 

O ! quante volte el tacito 
Morir d’un giorno inerte 
Chitnati i rai fulminei, 

Le braccia al sen conserte, 

Stella — e dei di die furono 
T’assalse il sovvenir ! 

There may be individuals wlio consider these observations un- 
important. There is a sept in Europe, if not in this country, 
who, conscious of their own worthlessness, seek to undervalue 
the excitements to future' patriotisnt derived from memorials of 
past glory. We ourselves hftve seen the slaves of the Bourbons 
obliterating from the entablature of the Pantheon the inscripr 
lion, Atix grands hon^n^L’Sf l&patric recorinaissantc But for such 
we write not — with them we have nd sympathy, nor desire ^ny 
communion. But to those who wish to iiold up the mighty 
dead as examples of excellence to the living — to those who 
iiclieve that men vyill think but the more justly the more deeply 
they feel — -we how venture to address ourselves; confident that, 
whatever may be thought of our suggestions, our motives will 
not be condeinnctl. 
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Aberdeen^ Lord, act of respecting entails, defects in, and objections 
to, 455. 

AhscnlceSf Irish, estates of, how managed, and for what reasons in 
'■» ntany cases proprietors disinclined to reside on them, 70.' 

Absenteeism^ supposed injuries of, 55— by what arguments refuted, 
in so far as the question of expenditure is concerned, 56 — alleged 
origin of, 70 — to what other cause rather than absenteeism, the 
poverty of the labouring classes to be attributed, 76. 

Adran, titular bishop of, his embassy to the court of Versailles, from 
what quarter, and consequences of, 380. 

Advocates, Faculty of, their resolutions respecting existing entails, 
458. 

Affairs, civil, of Ireland, how managed, 4'62— .the Court of King’s 
Bench, 463 — duty of a sheriff, how performed, ib. — Quarter- 
sessions, state of, 468 — Grand Juries, how selected, 460 — Civil 
Bill Courts, description of, 470 — Manor Courts, 472 — Courts of 
Conscience, 473 — Magistracy, 474 — executive government, 482 
— Church establishment and tithes, 483 — landlord and tenant, 484 
— ejectments, ib. — levying distress, 485 — non-alienation, &c., 486 
— its population and rate of increase, 488— .measures proper to be 
adopted for her improvement, 496, .. 
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errors into which authors have fallen resjlecting the passage over, 
169 — distance of the march, by what author carefully stated, 178 
— at what phtce passed, 186 — which the easiest road over, 188— 
length of time taken by Hannibal, and journey of, 191. 

America, Wanderings in, 299 — peculiar taste of the author of this 
work, 300 — Indian tribe in, 301 — voyage from Quebec to Mon- 
treal, feelings excited on that occasion, and by what, 314 — characr 
ter of this book, 315. 

Arguments used by the friends of West Indian Slavery against Par- 
liamentary interference, 430— refutation of these arguinctus, 434^ 
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Artntii young, what name mo«t instructive to, for their practical m« 
provement, 498. 

AnihorUy^ Parliamentary, necessity of, for effecting the changes con- 
templated in the West Indies, 441. 

Bahama^ consolidation act of, objectionable clause in, and by whom 
atrepuousiy supported, 44Q, 

Barpkingt thoughts on, distress of, froio what sprung, 264 — evidence 
of Mr Hudson Gurney concerning, 271— number of bankers com- 
pelled to stop payment, 275-— bank notes in circulation in certain 
years, 277— plans for improvement of, suggested, 280 — b^nks in 
Scotland, number ofrund hpw constituted, 282 — superior stability 
of these, and to what owing, 28i^. 

Barhadoes^ wilful murder pf a slave in, by a White, and punishment 
for, 438. 

Bodmer^ what English author translated by, 107* 

Boufke^ General, his evidence respecting the manner in wliich the 
civil jurisdiction is conducted in Ireland, 470 — his reccommenda- ^ 
lion of a new organization of the Irish magistracy, 478. 

Brief enumeration of the remedies by which Ireland may be alleviat- 
ed from her present calamities, 496. 

British silk manufacture, rise and progress of, 77 — what occasioned 
its decay, 79— o^cial account of the quantities of raw silk im- 
ported into Great Britain, in the year ending on the 5th January 
1824, 80 — number of persons supported by, 81 — monstrous duties 
on, 82 — petition to the House of Commons concerning, 83 — 
changes in, 84. 

Btiddfuif religion of, .and when established, and to what assimilated, 
334 — priests of, their character and appearance, 385 — from whence, 
and when introduced, 386. 

Jiurman Empire, where situated, and kingdon^s subject to the, 374 
— by what European nation originally discovered, 375 — popula- 
tion and extent of, 376. 

Campbell, Sir Hay, remark of respecting the right of an entailed 
proprietor taking grassums,' *450. 

Catholics, by whom emancipation of opposed, 125 — by whom mis- 
represented, 127 — with respect to the power of tiie Fope over, 
129 — evidence concerning, 133 — power of the l*ope in. temporal 
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Catholic Church in Ireland, and those who belong to it, are sub- 
ject to the power of the Pope, 143 — discipline of, in Ireland, 144 
— supposed divided allegiance of, examined, 156 — dangerous con-' 
sequences of the proscription of, 163. 

Canova, Antonio, birth-place of, and patron of, 499 — earliest sculp- 
ture of, 500 — his visit to Home, 601— most successfuhperform- 
ances of, and at 'what period given to the world, 502— Roman 
Academy endowed by, 503 — intrusted by the Allied Powers to 
supcriiUend the removal of the triirmphs of art ffom ParU tA 
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Civil DHL Courts in Ireland, numerous defects of, 471 — proposed 
remedy of, 472. 

CourtSf superior, in Ireland, important evidence on, 462 — inferior 
state of, 468 — Civil Bill, 469 — of Conscience, 478— -Manor, 472. 

Cochin China^ empire of, and its extent, 878 — conquered provinces 
of, ib. — produce of, 379 — details of the revolution .which ended 
in the establishment of this empire, ib.— foreign relations of, 389. 

CollinSy Reverend Mr Michael, his evidence concerning the mal- 
administration of justice, and conduct of the magistrates in Irc« 
land, 474. 

Currie^ Mr, his account of the extent of the powers of the Civil 
Court in Ireland, 469. 

Cruelly of an Irish Magistrate, instance of, stated in evidence before 
the House of Lords, 474* 

T^alrymple^ Sir John, 6trenuous*supportcr of entails, and sage ex- 
pressions respecting them, 451 — his resisting the mitigation of 
entails, 457* 

J^cmcraray birds in, description of various sounds in, 300. 

I'iofHiertify Mr, his account of justice in Ireland, 465. 

DojjJey Dr, evidence of, before the Lords, respecting the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, 145. 

J)ukc of Leinster, his evidence respecting the propriety of appoint- 
ing Lords Lieutenants to the counties in Ireland, 478* 

F.arl Brownlow, whimsical coincidence in, 504. 

Economy^ political, primary and direct object of, 2 — improvements 
in, 7 — questions undecided in, 8 — interesting and instructive na- 
ture of this science, 9 — reasons for the cultivation of, 1 1— lumi- 
nous summary of, 14— lecture on, when delivered, and by whom, 
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Education of the Irish poor, number within tlie age of, number of 
slated to be in a course of instruction, and in what manner edu- 
cated, 199 — expense to the nafibn for the support of, 201 — in 
what manner expended, 202 — upon whom the charge devolves, 
and how inadequately performed, 205r— causes of the want of suc- 
cess of, ^10 — best plan for the education of, 222. 

Entailsy Scotch, origin of, and question agitated where such a power 
arises, 442 — mischievous statute respecting, 445 — number of en- 
tails, 446 — ground upon which they have been defended, ib. — 
causes of their tendency to increase, 447~consequenccs of, to 
the immediate proprietor, 449— how at one period evaded, ib. 
- — infringements of, how punished, 451 — Acts , of Parliament 
passed respecting, 452. 
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iUHtcd by the author of, ^226 — character of the work, 227 — com- 
parative improvement of England and France, stated by their au- 
thor, 228-^hi$ letters on the division of property in, and curious 
anecdote related by, — his discussion on aristocracy and demo* 
crocy, 2t55 — reading part of the community in England and Franca, 
2S7 — his account pf our parliamentary proceedings, 240. 

Establishmcriif Church, in Ireland, amount of the tithes received, and 
land possessed by, 483. 

Evidence of Slaves in the West Indies against Whites, bill for ren- 
dering admissible, and fate of, 417 — triumphant answer to the ob- 
jectors against, and by whom made,418-*-shocking insi.ances of the 
illegality of not granting it, 420. 

Executive government in Ireland, defects in, and proposed amend- 
ments of, 482. 

Frazer s Khorasan, his account of the population and military force 
of the Persians, 91 — the aspect of the country, 92 — the misery of 
its inhabitants, 9o — barbarity of the Persians, 101. 

FamilieSy great, by what means said to be preserved, and how ridi^ , 
culed, 446. 

Finxman, Mvy by whose magnificent designs British sculpture has 
arrived at such eminence, 508. 

FoatcKy Mr Leslie, his calculation of the amount of the income of 
the parochial clergy in Ireland from tithes, and the quantity of 
land possessed by the clergy, 483-^evidence of respecting the a- 
mount of population, 491# 

Game^latvsy eonsiderntions on character of the work, 248 — inefficacy 
of to prevent the sale of, and by whom sold, 249— number of per- 
sons committed to prison for offences against, 250 — howr dangerous 
ro the morals of the people, 251 — singular instance of their viola- 
tion, 252 — proposed remedy of, 255 — spring-guns, danger of in the 
protection of, 258 — prejudices in favour of, 260 — petition of the 
Justices of the county of Norfolk against, 261. 

Germany, what department of national literature she can most boast 
of, lio. 

iribboHy Mr, to what lie compares the diffusion of letters, 497* 

Granby, a novel, characters in the work, 396 — proof of the tact and 
talent of I be author of, <396 — elegant extracts from, ib. — most 
prominent character in the book, 404— power of the^authors of 
novels in general, 406. 

Greeks, ancient, to whom indebted for a knowledge of their history^ 

25. 

Green, a poacher, adventurous life, and to what conclusion brought, 
251. 

Uannihnl, his passage of the Alps, to whom indebted for the intelli- 
gence concerning, J64 — incongruity of Livy's account of his pas- 
sage, 468 — at what pass to have entered the Alps, 186— length 
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of time journey performed by, 191 — by whom finally conquered, 
197. 

Hindu, Cliinese nations extension of, general and distinctive ciio- 
racter of these nations, 5J7.S — various degrees of civiliy.ation in,\S7> 
—empire of, its extent, its subject nations, and rivers by which it 
is watered, 3Tti — description of the race of men inliabiting these 
territories, 381 — general character of, 382 — vanity of, and anec- 
dote concerning, 383 — number of languages in, ib.*^ — literature 

of, 384* — religion of, 386 — despotic governments in, ib claim 

made by the sovereigns of, ib. — ^jealous temper of its inhabitants, 
387 — commerce of, ih. — hnanci^ and military resources of, 391 
— military strength of, 392. 

Hayti, island of, policy pursued by Britain towards, 409. 

Huskissoriy Mr, changes in the silk manufacture effected by, 83. 

Ireland^ civil affairs of, how abused, 462 — Court of King's Bench 
in, state of, 463 — duty of Sheriff, how performed in, and by wliom, 
464 — Quarter-sessions in, state of, 468 — Grand Juries, how se- 
tected n n, ib.— rdJ ivil Bill Court, description of, 470 — Manor Courts 
in, 472 — Courts of Conscience in, 473 — Magistracy of, ib. — 
her executive governments, 462 — Church Kstablisiiment and tithes 
of, 483 — Landlord and Tenant, state of, in, 484-*-ejectinents in, 
ib — levying distress in, 485 — non-alienation and other clauses in, 
4.g(j — population of, 4S8 — brief enumeration of the remedies, 496. 

Indiariy tFest, territories of, how undervalued by Mr Stei>Jiens, 412 — 
and by whom corroborated, ib. 

IrvinCf Mr, his considerations on Scotch Entails, character of the 
work, 442 — arithmetical calculations respecting entails, 453. 

Island, St Daningo, line of policy pursued by England towards, 
and for what reason, 409. 

Jamaica, state of slavery in, and amount of .slaves, 439 — Joseph Ab- 
bott, Mr, his account of the manner in which the duties of sub- 
sheriffs are performed in Ireland, 463. 

Justice Hay, Mr, important evidence of, respecting the misconduct of 
the Magistracy in Ireland, 478. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, in the Superior Courts, evi- 
dence of, 463 — Inferior Courts, 468 — the Civil Bill Courts, 
469 — in Manor Courts, 472 — in Courts of Conscience, 473 — by 
the Magistracy, 474. 

Knovoledge, supposed dangers of, and by whom chiefly dreaded, 243 
— remarks addressed. to each of these classes, 244 — by whom this 
knowledge promoted, 247. 

Kamboja, by what nation conquered, 378 — trade of, and witli whom, 
cau.ses of the failure in, 390* 

Leinster,.. Duke of, Ws evidence respec'ting the proprioty of oppotot- 
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in^ LorcU Lieutenants to the counties in Ireland as In England, 
478. 

his account of HannibaPs passage of tlie Alps, how inconsist- 
ent in itself, and from whom chiertyhorrowed, 168. 

Litcrnlure^ elegant, what circumstances have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of, 497. 

London IJnkersilyy objections urged against, and by whom, 315 — 
refutation of these objections, SI 7 — comparative danger of the 
morals of young men in the London and other Universities, 

Lnshinglon\ Dr^ statement of, in the House of Commons, regard- 
ing the execution of West Indian slaves, 424. 

• 4 

Magistracy in Ireland, evidence of abuses that have been practised 
by, 473 — Corporation Magistrates, power of, and abuse of that 
power, 481. 

Mchillc^ General, to what branch of antiquities he particularly di- 
rcctcd his attention, 169 — his discovery ct* Hannibals passage of 
the Alps, and notes of, 170 — wMi whom he coincides, 175* 

Marquis of Westmeath^ his evidence respecting i"''prone*' appoi^it-*^ 
ments in the magistracy of Ireland, 473 — necessity of their being 
compelled to assemble at the Petty Sessions, 478. 

Memoirs^ Pepys^s, character of the author, 27— extracts from the 
work, 29 — specimen of his credulity, 30 — remarkable accounts, 
51. 

M^Ctdloch^ Mr, discourse of, on Political Economy, and excellence 
of, 16 — extracts from the Lectures of, 17 — what he calls the na- 
tive country of political economy, 18 — his evidence respecting 
the rate of population in Ireland, 488 — with regard to property 
and capital, 493 — his statement of the bad effects arising from a 
great number of liish labourers coming over to England and Scot- 
land, 494. 

Minmsingersj Lays of, by whom ridiculed, 116— character of the 
work, 118 — extracts from,' 120. 

Mtiseum, British, number of visitors, what the proof of, 497. 

National monuments, British,‘^generally speaking, failures, and for 
what reasons, 510. 

Non* alienation in Ireland:, important evidence on, and by whom 
given, 486. 

Novelists^ tremendous power of, 406 — how that power is employed, 
ib. 

NimmOf Mr Alexander, evidence of, before the Lords* Committee, 
concerning the law of distraining in Ireland, and shocking instances 
of the exercise of that power, 486* 

Connelly Mr, evidence of respecting the administration of justice in 
Ireland, 46S — on the Civil Bill Jurisdiction, 470 — on the Manor 
Courts, 472 — on the Courts of Conscience, 473-*-on the abuses 



practisod by the magistracy, 4.75 — on iho insolvency of several of 
the corporation inagislrates, 4.81. 

O’ Drischol, Mr, his evidence respecting the practices at Quarter-seitf- 
sions in Ireland, 4(39 — his evidence on the nial-administration of 
justice by the magistrates, 475 — respecting the increase of the 
population, 489. 

Parliament, interference of respecting Scotch Entails, Acts passed 
in, and real worth of these Acts, 452. 

Pnxia, ])olitical importance of, 91— -aspect of the country, 92— de« 
scription of tlie cities in, 94— condition of her inhabitants, 95— 
gcograpliy of, 99 — rslave trade in, 100. 

Pdilical. economy, primary object of, 2 — improvements in, 7— ques» 
tions undecided in, 8 — interesting nature of the science of, 9 — 
rt;asons for the cultivation of, 11— luminous summary of, by Mr 
M‘Culloch, 14 — lectures on, where delivered, and by whom, 20. 

Vvhfbins, life and character of, 164— writings of lost, 165 — history 
of, how different from that of others, 166— defects in his style, 166 — 
!.is account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps preferred to that of 
Livy, 174. 

Poj)uialion of Ireland, rapid increase of, 488— evidence concerning, 
and result of the same, 490. 

Projnielor, Scotch, under a proper entail, fetters of, 448— restrictions 
oi’, how tolerated, 449. 

Protestant charter-schools, by whom established, and for what pur- 
pose amount of money expended on, 210 — by whom visited, and 
state of, 21 1— Report of the Parliamentary Commission concerning, 
212 — under whose control these are placed, 213 — constitution of 
these schools, 215— Catholic schools, and number of, 217* 

Quarter- sessions in Ireland, state of, 468. 

Jtochfort, Mr, evidence of, respecting the necessity of having a pub- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland, 466 — respecting the state of the Irish 
magistracy, 479 — respecting the stat/bof the population, 488. 

Russians, policy of, 104— in what matiner their end could be effect- 
ed, 105. 

Reynolds, to what improvement in - the arts his good sense mainly 
contributed, 498. 

Scotland, Banks in, number of, and how constituted, 282 — superior 
stability of, to those in England, to what owing, 285; 

Sculpture, a school of, where it has arisen within the present centu- 
ry, 498. 

Siamese, country inhabited by, 876— history of, 379— foreign rela- 
tions of, with, 888. 

2 
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Sinclan^f Sir John, hig report of tlie amount of llie property in Scot- 
land held under entails, 447. 

Slavery^ Colonial, an address to whom on, and by whom, iOG — reso- 
lutions passed in the House of Commons an, 407 — indignation of 
the author of, 408 — proof of the dominion exercised by the West 
Indian body over our Government concerning, 409 — convictions 
and executions of the objects of, 428. 

Stephen^ James, Esq. Address of, to the Electors of the United King- 
dom against Colonial Slavery, 406— indignation at the recommen- 
dations of his Majesty’s Government, 407 — circumsrances pointt^d 
oiit by, in favour of .slavery, 409 — reasons of, for unf.ervaluing the 
importance of our West Indian territories, 412 — his address to 
men of various political parties; to the Whigs, 414— to the To- 
ries, 415 — extract from his address to the Clergy, 415. 

Sujfteldy Lord, his considerations on the Game Laws, and character 
of the work, 21*8 — ineflicacy of these laws, and by whom game 
sold, 249 — how injurious to public morals, proved in the chaivcter 
of Green a poacher, 251 — the remedy proposed by his Lordship, 
255 — -objections to this plan, 256 — his able digr/“-Ksjon iin^ n gpfnig- "* 
guns, 257 — conclusion of the work, and admirable sentiments of, 
261. 

Stormbntf case of, by whom and where said to have been a wrong de- 
cision, 444. 

Timber trade, considerations on, duties of, how imposed, and injuri- 
ous eftects of, 342 — importation of, from Canada, when commen- 
ced, and under wdiose administration, 343 — cfiarges of duties on, 
and when, 346 — official account of the rates of duties on, 347 — 
difference of the duties on, from the Baltic, and from Canada, 363 
— present system .of, how monstrous, 365. 

Tithes and church establishment of Ireland, income derived from 
the former, amount of, *463. 

Toretto^ master of Canova in the art of sculpture, 499 — faults of, 
501. 

Trinadad^ order in eouncii framed for, and beneficial cflects of, 428 
— opinion of the colonists cthicerning, 4^. 

Tyranny of the house of Stuart, entails introduced into Scotland on 
account of, and in whofjp reign, 444. 

Trial by Jury, excellence of, recommendation of, to the civil courti? 
in Ireland, and objections to, 470. 

Vlstevy presbyferian clergy of the synod of, number of ministers in, 
and amount of'iheir average income, 482. 

Vniversift/y the London, objections urged against, and by whom, 315 
— these objections refuted^ 317 — comparative danger of the morals 
of young men in the l4ondon and other universities, 322. 

Vnder-sheriff in Ireland, fvow shamefully th# duties of, perfm-med, 
4G4. 
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Vcnclinn, a noble, patron of Canova the Italian sculptor 490 — monu* 
mcnt erected to the memory of, 500. 

Vincents^ St, propositions of Government rejected by, and answer of 
the Assembly, 440. 

Warburtoiii Major, his evidence respecting the abuse of power in an 
Irish magistrate, 474. 

Walerton, Mr, his Wanderings in America, and peculiar taste of, 299 
— his descriptions of birds in Demerara and their various sounds, 
300 — his account of an Indian tribe, 301 — composition and nature 
of the Wourali poison, and power of this drug, 303 — voyage of to 
Cayenne, 304 — his interesting account of the habits of the sloth, 
307 — of the ant-bear and vampire, 308 — combat of, with the boa- 
constrictor, 310 — with a crocodile, 313 — feelings of, excited in 
his voyage from Quebec to Montreal, and by what, 314 — cha- 
racter of the work, 315. 

West Indian, territories of, how undervalued, 412— slaves in, evidence 
of, against the Whites, rejected, 417 — alleged , rebellion of the 
..iaV's in, punishment of the slaves, and the time when, 421— re- 
solutions in the House of Commons respecting, 427 — contemplat- 
ed improvement in the condition of the slaves in, 428 — arguments 
employed against Parliamentary interference in, 431 — refutation of 
these arguments, 432 — Parliamentary authority necessary in, for 

' effecting the changes comtcmplatcd, 441. 

Wilcux, Major, his evidence respecting the improper conduct of the 
justices, and what the main cause of, 474 — and by what the magis- 
trates biassed, 481. 

Whiles, punishments denounced against, for injuring slaves, 439. 

Young artists, what name most instructive to, .498. 
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